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PREFACE 


Tus third volume carries the history of India on from 
the death of Nasiru-d din, in 1260 a.D., to tho inroad of 
Timur the Tatar, in 1398 a.p. It comprises some matter 
relating to periods not included within these dates; but 
on the other hand, it is doficient in the history of the 
reigns intervening between the doath of ,Firoz Shah 
and the irruption of Tímúr. This portion remains to 
bo supplied, in the succecding volume, from works of 
a somewhat later date. The period here traversed is 
not a very long one, but it is illustrated by works of 
more than usual interest and importance. 

Of the first five works included in the present 
volume, three were noticed in the old volume pub- 
lished by Sir H. Elliot himself. The other two, the 
Tértkh-i Wasedf, and the Tértkh-i 'Alát of Amir 
Khusri, are now first made accessible to English 
readers. Part of the History of Wassáf has appeared 
in a German translation, from the pen of Hammer- 
Purgstall, but the portions relating to India are now 
published for the first time. The Tértkh-t 'Alát is 
more of a poem than a history, but it bears the cele- 
brated name of Amir Khusrú, and it enters into de- 
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tails which the student of history cannot pass over, 
however diligently and cautiously ho may weigh and 
sift them. 

Far different from these are the two Tirikhs bear- 
ing the title Firoz-Shahf. Sir H. Elliot was strongly 
impressed with tho valuo of these histories, and his 
design was to publish a full translation of both. For 
tho translation of the work of Ziau-d din Barni, he 
had enlisted the services of an eminent member of 
the Bengal Civil Service; for that of Shams-i Siraj’s 
history, he trusted to a munshi. Advancement in the 
service, and the increasing cares of office, arrested the 
translation of Barni’s work, and the munshi’s partial 
translation of that of Shams-1 Siraj proved to be en- 
tirely useless. Thus there was a complete deficiency 
of these two important works. Determined to prevent 
the publication from coming to a standstill, the Editor 
took in hand the translation of Shams-i Siraj’s work, 
and caused renewed inquiries to be made in India for 
that of Barni. He completed the former, and still no 
promise was received of the latter; so he again set to 
work, and he hed all but completed the translation 
of Barni, when Sir H. Elliot’s friend, loyal to his 
‘ promise, transmitted from India the translations of 
two reigns, made by friends in whom he had confi- 
dence. Unfortunately they arrived too late. The 
annals of these particular reigns had already been com- 
pleted; so, without any undue partiality for his own 
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work, the Editor declined using them; for a trans- 
lation by one hand seemed preferable to one made up 
“of the work of three different persons. 

Barni’s work approaches more nearly to the Euro- 
pean idea of a history than any one which has yet 
come under notice. Narrow-minded and bigoted, like 
Muhammadans in general, he yet has a care for matters 
besides the interests of his religion ‘and the warlike 
exploits of the sovereign representatives of his faith. 
He freely criticizes the actions and characters of the 
kings and great men of the time, dealing out his 
praises and censures in no uncertain terms. His stylo 
has becn criticized as boing occasionally tarnished by 
Hindi idioms, and this is no doubt true, not only of 
him, but of other historians who wrote in Persian, but 
whose native language was Hindi. Persian was 
familiar to them, still it was a foreign language, and 
their writings could hardly fail of receiving a tinge 
from the more ready and familiar expressions of their 
mother-tongue. To, Europeans this blemish is of no 
importance, few can detect it in the original, and it 
entirely disappears in translation. As a vigorous plain- 
spoken writer, he may unhesitatingly be indicated as 
the one most acceptable to a general reader, one whose 
pages may be read without that feeling of weariness and 
oppression which the writings of his fellows too com- 
monly produce. The Editor’s translation adheres strigtly 
to the texf, without being literal; for, as the author has 
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no pretensions to beauty of style or felicity of diction, a 
clear representation of his meaning is of more import- 
ance than an oxact reproduction of his words. So the 
object aimed at has been to make the translation an 
accurate but a free and readablo version of the origi- 
nal toxt.' 

Shams-i Siraj, the author of the othor Táríkh-i Firoz 
Shaht, is a writer of a very different character. A 
painstaking and laborious chronicler, he enters into 
details of little moment to the general reader, but of 
importance to the historian and archeologist. Valuable 
as a recorder of facts and details, he is not an author 
who will be read for the interest of his narrative, or 
the excellence of his style. 

The short but interesting work of the Sultan Firoz 
Shéh, almost as rare in India as in Europe, is now 
first brought to notice. The Editor has made the 
translation from a unique copy belonging to Mr. E. 
Thomas. 

Tímúr’s irruption into India is fully represented by 
the extracts from his own memoirs, and from the work 
of his panegyrist, Sharafu-d din Yazdi; but there is 
more matter in store upon this period from other 
writers. 


1 Lest this statement should excite a feeling of misgiving as to the license taken 
with the Test, the Editor refers to Nos. IV., 1869, and I., 1870, of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in which a literal translation of the history of 'Alku-d 
din’s reign has been published since the present translation has been in print. 
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In the Appendix there is a careful and exhaustive 
analysis by Sir H. Elliot of sevoral of the poetical works 
„of Amir Kbusrú, from which he has culled all the 
passages which, in his judgment, have an historical 
bearing. He has performed tho same office for a far 
inferior poet, Badr Chách. The two succeeding articles 
aro the work of tho Editor. The first is taken from 
an article in the Notices et Extraits des MSS.; the 
other from the Travels of Ibn Batata. The former is 
but little known, and in India is almost inaccessible. 
Both these works wero published in French. They 
afford many curious and interesting illustrations of the 
period covered by this volume; so to bring them to 
the knowledge of the many Indian readers who are 
conversant with our own tongue, copious extracts, trans- 
lated into English, have been hero introduced. 

The following is a statement of the various articlos 
in this volume, with the names of fheir respective 
authors, and to this tho reader is referred if he desires 
to ascertain the authority for any article or passage. 
It will be seen that somewhat more than two-thirds 
of the contents have been supplicd by the Editor, and 
this has made it undesirable to keep up throughout 
the use of the brackets [ ] to mark the Editor’s addi- 
tions. Where this table shows a translation to have 
been made by the Editor, the whole of it, notes and all, 
are to be considered his, and no brackets are used. 
Sir H. M. Elliot had made preparation, more or less, 
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for all the bibliographical notices: in these, and in 
those translations which the table shows to have been 
made by Sir H. Elliot, or by his coadjutors, the, 
brackets indicate the Editor’s additions. 


X.—Jimi’u-t Tawirfkh—A munshf rovisod by Editor. 
X{.—Térikh-i Wassif—Part by Sir H. M. Elliot and part by 
a munshi, revised by him. 
XIT.—Tarikh-i Binikiti—A fow lines by Editor. 
XIM1.—Tarikh-i Guzida—Revised hy Editor. 
XIV.—Táríkh-i *Alaf—Sir H. M. Elliot. 
XV.—Táríkh-i Fíroz Shahi, of Zián-d din Barn{—Editor. 
XVL—Tartkh-i Firoz Shahi, of Shams-i Nıraj—Editor, 
XVII. --Futuhát-i Firoz Shabi.—Hditor. 
XVI. —Malfúzát-i Tıamúrí—'age 394 to 421 by Mr. C. E. Chapman, 
B.C.5.; page 422 to 477 by Editor, 
XTX.—Zafar-néma— Editor. 


APPENDIX, 
A.—Poems of Amir Khusri—Sir H. M. Elliot. 
B.—Poomns of Badr Chach—Sir H. M. Elliot, 
C.—Masiliku-] Alsir—Editor. 
D.—Travela of Ibn Batita.—Editor. 
E.—-Notes on tho Tarikh-i Firoz Shah{—Hditor. 


The Editor much regrets the length of time which 
the printing of this Volume has occupied. The delay 
has, in some dogree, arisen from causes over which he 
had no control, but principally from his having had to 
supply so large a portion of the matter from his own 
pen. When the extent of this is taken into considera- 
tion, the time “engaged may not appear excessive. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Pago 121, five linos from bottom, omit “(Pihbint).” 


146, omit the noto “ Jhéin must be UyyAin.” 

168, Gold Stara. Sce note of Sir Walter Elhot in Thomas's Coins of the 
Yathan Sulthos, new edition. page 169, 

303, para. 3, lino 11, omit the wora “ silver.” 

311, line 16, to the word “Turabind,” add a now, “ Possibly this wa pun on 
the words Terd banda, ‘shy slave.’ ” 

400, line 4, for “ 1408,” read ‘ 1398.” 

421, to the word “ Rudanah,” add a note, “ Sec note in page 488.” 

427, to the word “ Barsúti,” add “ Sirsab.”’ 

430, to note 1, add, “ This is Firoz Sh&b’s bridge.” 

468, lino 7, to “yuna (specie), add a note, “ Sve uote in Appendix, p. 626.” 
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JXMYT'U-T TAWARIKH 
OF 


RASHYIDU-D DIN. 


Tne J Amro-t-Tawarinkit Rasnivi was completed in a.n. 710 
—a.b. 1310. The author Fazlu-llah Rashid, or Rashidu-d din ibn 
'Imádu-d daula Abd-! Khair ibn Muwáfiku-d daula,! was born in 
A.H. 645—a.p. 1247, in the city of Hamadán.? Ilis practice of the 
medical art brought him into notice at the court of the Mongol 
Sultans of Persia. He passed part of his life in tho service of 
Abáká Khán, the Tartar king of Persia, and one of the descendants 
of Húlákú Khén, At a subsequent period, Gházán Khan, who 
was a friend to literaturo and tho sciences, and who appreciated 
the merits of Rashidu-d din at their proper value, appointed him 
to the post of Wazir in a.. 697—a.p. 1297, in conjunction 
with Sa’du-d din. Rashidu-d din was maintained in his offico by 
Uljéitu, surnamed Khuda-banda, the brother and successor of 
Gházán Khan, and was troated by him with great consideration 
and rewarded with the utmost liberality. The author himself 


1 [D'Ohseon saya that he was also called Rashidu-d daulat and Rashidu-] hakk 
wan-d din. Hist. des Mongols xrxziii.) 


, 3 [The biographical portion of this article is, for the most part, taken from Mr, 
Morley's Notice of the Author, in Vol. VI. of the Journal of the R. As. Soo.) 
VOL. TI. 1 
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admits that no sovereign ever lavished upon a subject such 
enormous sums as he had received from Uljaita Khan. 

Rashidu-d din and his successive colleagues did not manage to 
conduct the administration with unanimity; but this seems $o 
have arisen less from any infirmity of our author’s temper than 
from the envy and malice which actuated his enomies, In his 
first rupture with Sa’du-d din he was compelled, in self-defence, 
to denounce him, and to cause him to be put to death. Ali 
Shah Jabalán, a person of low origin, who had managed by his 
talents and intrigues to raiso himself into consideration, was 
appointed Sa'du-d din’s successor at Rashidu-d dins request, 
but with him he had shortly so serious a misunderstanding, that 
the Sultán was compelled to divide their jurisdiction, assigning 
the care of the Western provinces to Ali Shah, and the Kastorn 
to Rashidu-d din. 

Notwithstanding this arrangement, the two Wazirs continued 
at enmity, aud shortly after tho death ef Uljaita, who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Abú Sa'id, "Ali Shah so far succeeded in pre- 
judicing the Sultan against the vid minister! that he was, after 
many years’ faithful service, removed from the Wazdérat in a.u. 
T17—a.v. 1817. A short time afterwards he was recalled, in 
order to remedy tho snal-administration which was occasioned by 
hia absence, but it was not long before he again lost favour at 
court, and was accused of causing tho death of his patron Uljaité 
Khan. It was charged against him that he had recommended a 
purgative medicine to be administered to the deceased chief, in 
opposition to the advice of another physician, and that under its 
effects the king had expired. Rashidu-d din was condemned to 
death, and his family were, after the usual Asiatic fashion, in- 
volved in his destruction. His son Ibrahim, the chief butler, 
who was only sixtcen years old, and by whose hands the potion 
was said to havo been given to the chief, was put to death before 
the oyes of his parent, who was immediately afterwards cloven in 


1 Mod. Univ. Hist., iv. 401. 
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twain by the executioner. Rashidu-d din was 73 years! old 
when ho died, and his death occurred in a.m. 718—a.p. 1818. 
His head was borne through the streets of Tabriz, and pro- 
élaimed by the public ericr as tho head of a Jew, his children 
and rolatives had their property confiscated, and the Rab’a Rash- 
fdi, a suburb which he had built at an enormous expense, was 
given up to pillage, His eldest son, Ghiydsu-d din, was sub- 
sequently raised to the same dignities as his father, and met 
with an equally tragical death. 

“ The body of the murdered Wazir was buried near the mosque 
which he had constructed in Tabriz, but it was not destined to 
repose quietly in its last asylum. Nearly a century after his 
death, the government of Tabriz, together with that of the whole 
province of Azarbáiján, was given by Timár Lang to his son 
Mirán Shah. Tho young prince, naturally of a mild disposition, 
had become partially deranged, in consequence of an injury of 
the head occasioned by a fall from his horse, and ono day, during 
a temporary access of madness, he caused the bones of Rash{du-d 
din to be exhumed, and they were finally deposited in the ceme- 
tery of the Jews,—a renewal of the insult offered by his enemies 
during his life and at the time of his death, in order to render 
his’ name odious amongst Musulmdns.”’ ? 

“Almost all those who had conspired to ruin Rashidu-d din 
perished in the course of the following year. `Ali Shah, the ono 
most deserving of punishment, alone survived to enjoy the fruits 
of his crime. He continued by his address to maintain his high 
honours and the favour of his. master for the space of six years, 
when he died, being the only Wazir, sinco the establishment of 
the Mongol monarchy, who had not met with a violont death.” 


' This is the age assigned by M. Quatromére (Coll. Orientale, Tom. I. p. xliv.) 
but these must have been lunar ycars, it ho was born in a.p. 1247,—Iemmer- 
Purgstall saya, Rashidu-d din was 80 years old when he died. (Geschichte der Ilehane, 
be ” p. 260.) Háji Khalfa gives 717 as the year of his death, but Sadik has ıt 
ng 

* [This calumny was probably grounded upon the particular attention be had 
paid to the history and customs of the Jews.” Morley.] 
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Rashidu-d din was endowed with a wonderful degree of ability 
and industry. “‘Few men, oven of those who havo devoted their 
lives to resoarch, could hope to attain the knowledge acquired by 
him ; and when we recollect that from his youth upwards he was 
involved in tho intrigues and tumults of the court, and that he 
bore the principal woight of the administration of an immense 
empire under threo successivo Sultáns, we cannot but feel the 
highest respect for his talents, Besides medicino, togethor with 
those sciences which aro immediately connected with it, he had 
cultivated with success agriculture, architecturo, and metaphysics, 
and had rendered himself conversant with the most abstruse 
points of Musulmén controversy and doctrine. Ho was also an 
accomplished linguist, being acquainted with the Persian, Arabic, 
Mongolian, Turkish, and Hebrew languages, and, as it seems 
from his works, with the Chinese also, Amongst his great 
natural powers, we may reckon as the most important, the talent 
of writing with extreme facility ; this is attested by the volu- 
minous extent of his works, and by a passage in ono of his 
writings, in which ho asserts that he composed three of his 
greatest works, viz. : the Fitábu-t tauzthat, the Miftdhu-t tafastr, 
and the Iisdlatu-s Sultániat, in tho short spaco of eleven months, 
and this not by giving up his whole time to his literary labours, 
but in the midst of the cares of government, and without 
reckoning numerous other treatises on various intricate subjects, 
which were written by him during the same period,” such as a 
book on Rural Economy, and works on Theology, Medicine, and 
Musulmán Theology. 

“Tt was not till somewhat late in life that Rash{du-d din turned 
his thoughts to authorship, and until his master, Gh4z4n Khan, 
ordered him to compose a history of the Mongols, he had not 
ventured to commit the results of his learning and meditations 
to tho judgment of the world.” This history occupies the first 
volume of the Jdmi’u-t-Tardrikh, and has received the highest 
commendations from European scholars. 


“The work was on the point of completion when Ghézén Khén 
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died, a.m. 703—a.p. 1803. Uljáitáú Khén, his successor, not 
only approved of the plan which our author had followed, and 
the manner in which he had executed his task, but enjoined him 
to complete it, and to add thereto a general account of all the 
people known to the Mongols, and a description of all the 
countries of the globe. Rashidu-d din undertook this laborious 
work, and a fow years sufficed for its accomplishment, for we find 
that in a.u. 710—a.p. 1310, tho entire history was written, 
bound, and doposited in the mosque constructed by the author at 
Tabriz. It is truo that the author of the Zurtkh-t Wassdf 
affirms, that Rash{du-d din continued his work till a.m. 712, but 
this, probably, only applics to that portion of it which gives the 
history of Uljáitú. Haidar Razi, in his General History, says, 
that the portion relating to India was completed in A.n, 703, the 
period when our author received orders to commence hia re- 
searches.” Still it is evident that he copied from Wassáf, who 
wrote upon his Indian history down to 710 A.n. 

The entire work, when completed, reccived from its author the 
title of Jémiu-t Tawdrikh, or “Collection of Histories,” a very 
appropriate namo, for it is not a yeneral consecutivo history, but 
consists of several independent works, arranged and bound up 
together in different order according to the fancy of the copyist. 
Thus the first volumo is often considered as a history by it- 
self, and as such is called the Tdrtkh-i Cihdsdnt, after the 
Prince by whose orders it was composed, and to whom it was 
dedicated. 

{The value of the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh is unquestionable, but 
Rashidu-d din must be ranked as a compiler, or copyist, rather 
than among historians. He borrows by wholesale from his pre- 
decessors, appropriating their productions, with all their errors, 
and without any critical examination or judgment of his own. 
It is to his credit, however, that he fairly and openly acknow- 
ledges the sources from which he has borrowed ; and he occasion- 
ally makes additions which may be his own, or which may have 
been derived from other unknown sources. For the geographical 
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account of India! he is avowedly indebted to Birdni, though 
he adds somo passages in continuation? In his account of 
the Ghaznivides “ ho follows "Utbi implicitly as far as the Yaminj 
extends, taking out not only tho facts, but giving a literal 
translation even to the images and similes.” He makes no attempt 
to improve or supplement that work, his account of the Ghazni- 
vides closes where that closes, and so he omits all notice of the 
famous expedition to Somnét.2 The Térthh-i Jahdn-Kushd has 
also been laid under contribution. D’Ohsson finds that he often 
copied it word for word, but he adds, “the history of the Wazir 
Rashid is tho most complete, and that in which the best order 
and method prevail; his style also has that noble simplicity 
suitable to historical writings.”* Wassff, a contemporary of 
Rashida-d din, is another of those from whom he copied; and 
further investigation will probably reveal moro qf the sources of 
the Jémiu-t Tawdrikh.> | 

It seems to have beon doubted whether the Jdmi’u-t Tawárikh 
was originally written in Arabic or Persian. Most authors who 
have mentioned the work vonsider it to have been written in 
Persian, and translated, under the author's direction, into Arabic; 8 
but it is certain that no Persian copies were very gonorally avail- 
able in Akbar’s time, for "Abdu-l Kadir Badáúní states, under 
the transactions of a.H. 1000, that he was directed by the 
Emperor to translate the Ja@mi’u-¢ Tawdrtkh from Arabic into 


' (Vol. I. p. 44.) 3 [Vol. I. p. 67.] 

3 [Seo Vol. II. p. 430; Jour. R. A.S. New Sories, Vol. III. p. 426). 

4 (D’Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, I. xlii. and 235.) 

8 [David's Turkish Grammar, p. iii. 

ta Quartreméro concurs, and “Mais ce qu'il y a de sûr, et que l'auteur 
attoste de la manière la plus formella, au moment où il déposa dans la grande mosquée 
constrait per lui à Tabriz une collection compitte de sce ouvrages, il fit traduire en 
arabe ce qui avait été primitivement écrit en persan et, en persan ce qui était rédigé 
on langue arabe.—Ainai lés doux rédactions ont été éxecutées par l'auteur lui-même, 
oa, au moms, sous sa direction—Par conséyuent elles se trouvent egalement authon- 
tiques.’ — Jour, des Sov. Sep. 1860, A further and decisive argument may be drawn 
from the fact previously noticed, that proper names are occasionally met with in the 
Arabic version, in which a Persian preposition before a name, or a numeral immedi- 
ately after it, is taken as being part and parcol of the name itself—See Vol. I. p. 62.] 
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Persian. It does not exactly appear from the text whether this 
was an abridgment or a translation, but the portion which was 
completed by “Abdu-l Kadir is distinctly said to have been trans- 
lated from the Arabic, It is curious that an interlinear trans- 
lation of a part of the history, executed under the orders of 
Colonel Francklin, and presented by him to the Royal Asiatio 
Society, should also bear the name of ’Abdu-l K&dir, who thus 
appears to have executed a second time what his namesake had 
done before him more than 250 years ago. 

A portion of the Tarikh-i Gházáni has been admirably trans- 
lated by M. Quatremére in the first volume of the Collection 
Orientale, and wo are indebted to him fora full account of our 
author’s biography and his literary merits. M. Erdmann pro- 
mised an edition of the complete text of the Jám! [which has 
nover appeared, but ho has given a short extract therefrom upon 
“ Barkiarok’s Regierung ” in the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Mor- 
genkindischen Gesellschaft (vol. IX. 800) }. 

The following account of the contents of the entire Jdmi’u-t 
Tawdrikh, is taken from a notice in Arabic, by Rashidu-d din 
himeelf, prefixed to a MS. of his theological works, in the Royal 
Library at Paris. 

“The book called the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrtkh, comprises four 
volumes, the first of which contains a prefaco, an account of the 
origin of the nations of the Turks, the numbor of their tribos, 
and an account of the Kings, Khéns, Amirs, and great men who 
have sprung from each tribe; also of the ancestors of Changiz 
Khén, the history of that monarch’s actions, and of his children 
and descendants, who have occupied the throne down to the time 
of Uljáítú Sultan. To the life of cach princo is added his 
genealogy, an account of his character, and of his wives and 
children, a notice of the Khalifas, Kings, Sultans, and Atábaks, 
who were contemporary with him, and a history of the remark- 
able events that occurred during his reign. 

1 Journal Asiatique, 2nd Series, Tom. I. p. 322. [The work has been trans- 


lated into Russian, and a “Tater translation” has also been made—Zetteshrif 
D. M. G. VI. 126-—IX. 800.) 
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“The sccond volume contains an introduction and a history of 
the life of Uljéita from the time of his birth to the present day ; 
to this portion of the second volume will be added a supplement, 
comprising an account of the daily actions of this prince, written 
by mo, and afterwards continued by the court historians. This 
second volume also contains a conciso history of tho Prophets, 
Sultáns, and Kings of tho universe, from tho days of Adam to 
the present time, togother with a detailed account of many people, 
of whom historians havo, till now, given little or no description. 
All that I have said respecting them I have taken from their 
own books, and from the mouths of the lcarnod mon of cach 
nation; it also gives the history of tho People of the Book, viz., 
the Jows and the Christians, and tho histories of the Sultdns 
and most celebrated Princes of each country ; also an account of 
the Ismailis, and many curious and instructivo perticulars. 

“ The third volume gives, after tho preface, a detailed account 
of tho descent of the Prophets, Kings, Khalifas, the Arab tribes, 
the companions of the Prophet Muhammad, cte., from the time 
of Adam to tho end of the dynasty of the Bani ’Abbés; the 
genealogy of the ancestors of Muhammad, and of tho tribes 
descended from them ; the serios of Prophets who have appeared 
amongst the Bani Isráil, the Kings of the latter, and an enumer- 
ation of thoir different tribes ; the gencalogies of the Kaisers and 
others of tho Christian princes, with their names and the number 
of yoars of their respective reigns. All these details have been 
faithfully extracted from the chronicles of these poople, and 
arranged in systematic order. 

“ The fourth volume comprises a proface and a circumstantial 
account of the limits of cach of the seven climates, the division 
and extent of the vast countries of the globe, the geographical 
position and description of the greater part of the cities, seas, 
` lakes, valloys, and mountains, with their longitudes and latitudes. 
In writing this portion of our work, we have not been satisfied 
merely with oxtracts from the most esteemed geographical works, 
but we have, besides, made inquiries from the most learned men, 
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and those who have themselves visited the countries described ; 
we have inserted in our relation, particulars obtained from the 
learned men of Hind, Chín, Machin, the countries of the Franks, 
ote., and others which have been faithfully extracted from works 
written in the languages of those different countries.” 

This is tho account given by our author himself of his work ; 
it must, however, be remarked, that in the preface to the Tarikh-t 
Ghdzdni and in many other passages, he speaks of three volumes 
only, writing, under the head of tho sccond, the matters which 
here form the contents of the socond and third. The easiest way 
of accounting for this contradiction is to supposo that ho sub- 
sequently divided this second volume into two portions, on 
account of its great bulk and disproportion in sizo to tho others. 

In tho preface to the Tárthh-ı Gházáná the work is divided, as 
mentioned aboye, into three volumes, according to the following 
distribution :— 

Tho contents of the first volume are the same as given in the 
preceding description, and it is dodicated to Ghúzán Khan. It 
comprises two books and several sections. 

Tho second volume contains the history of Uljéitu Sultan (to 
whom it was dedicated), from his birth to tho time whon our 
author wrote; this forms the first division of tho volume. The 
second division comprises two parts, the first of which is again 
sub-divided into two sections. The first section contains an 
abridged history of all the Prophets, Khalifas, and of the 
different races of men, to the year of the Flight, 700. The 
second section comprises a detailed chronicle of all the inhabitants 
of the earth, according to their races, extracted from their various 
writings, and from the mouths of natives of the different coun- 
tries. The second part is filled with the remaining portion of the 
history of Uljáítú, “the Sultan of Islám,” as ho is styled, and 
was destined to be continued in chronological order to the time of 
his death. ‘The historians who are, or may be, servants of the 
court, will take care to write this, and add it as a supplement to 
this second volume.” 
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The third volume comprises the description of the Geographical 
charts, and the various routes from one place to another, taken 
from the sources already mentioned. ‘ The author has, as far as 
was in his power, multiplied and verified his researches from all 
that was previously known on the subject in this country, whether 
described in books or drawn in charts. To this he has added all 
that, during this fortunate epoch, the philosophers and wiso men 
of Hind, Chin, Machin, Farang, and other countries have written, 
und has entered it all in this third volume, after having fully 
ascertained its authority.” 

The extended notico which is here given to Rashidu-d din and 
the Jami'u-t-Tawarikh, is not only duo to his merits and to the 
curious sources of his information on Jndian subjects, but to the 
interest which was excited some years ago by the discovery, 
under very peculiar circumstances, of a large portion of the work 
which, up to that time, was supposed to be lost. 

A full account of this curious discovery is given in tho sixth 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socioty. Mr. W. 
Morley, while cugaged in mahing a catalogue of the Society’s 
MSS., met with an imperfect Arabic MS., which provod to 
be a portion of the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrtkh, It was written in 
a beautiful and very old Naskhi hand, with many picturos 
very creditably executed. He addressed a lottor to the Society, 
giving an account of his discovery, and before the letter was 
published Professor Forbes accidentally fell in with a much 
larger portion of the same MS., comprising one half the original 
volume, of which the Society’s fragment formed about one-fifth. 
The two fragments proved to be parts of the same original, and 
were thus brought together after many years, perhaps centuries, of 
separation. This larger portion of the MS. of the Jdmt’u-t Tawárikh 
belonged to Colonel John Baillie, an eminent orientalist. Shortly 
after his death, his MSS. and books wero prepared for trana- 
mission to the family seat in Inverness-shire, but béforc they were 
actually despatched Professor Forbes obtained a sight of them. 
He there picked out a fine large historical MS. on the back of which 
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was written, in a distinct Persian hand, “ Térikh-¢ Tabart,” and as 
if this were not sufficient, there was a note written in Persian, 
on a blank page, folio 154, of which the following is a literal 
translation. ‘ The name of this book is Zhe Tartkh-i Tabart, 
(the History or Chronicle of Tabari), the author’s autograph. 
The whole number of leaves, when complete, amounted to 303 ; 
now, however, some one has stolen and carried off one half of it, 
or about 150 leaves. It was written by the author’s own hand, 
in the year of the Hijra 706 (a.p. 1806-7.”) This description of 
the MS. as being the work of Tabari was, from the date alone, 
very suspicious and unsatisfactory, and Professor Forbes, in his 
enquiries, was oventually led to examine the MS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Socicty, whon the two MSS. proved to be indubitably 
portions of one and the same book. 

These discoveries wore communicated to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, and a request was made that the Society would intercst 
itself in searching for manuscripts of the work. A circular was 
in consequence issued to many of the native chiefs and literati of 
India, but no satisfactory reply was received. Upon that occasion 
I pointed out to the Society that the work was probably in their 
own library, for that an anonymous volume purporting to con- 
tain precisely the same matter, was brought by Sir J. Malcolm 
from Persia, and presented to the College of Fort William, as 
appeared from a notice at the ond of Stewart’s Catalogue of Tipt 
Sultan’s Library. The work was searched for and discovered, in 
consequence of this information, among those which wero trans- 
ferred from the College to the Asiatic Society.! 

It was not till some years afterwards that I had the satis- 
faction of reading the superb French publication, entitled Col- 
lection Orientale, in the preface to the first volume of which I 
found that the very same enquiry had been suggested by M. 
Quatremére, in the following passage: “au nombre des MSS. 
apportés de Perse par le Major Malcolm et offerts par lui au 
Oollége du Fort William, je trouve un ouvrage ayant pour titre 

1 See Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. X. p. 934. 
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Djami-altawarikh-kadim. Ce livre fergit-il partio da travail de 
Rashideldin ? C'est ce que je n'ai pu vérifior.”! Had this 
enquiry then attracted tho attention of the Asiatic Socicty of 
Bengal, it would havo resulted in an earlier discovery of tho 
missing volume ; but when at last it was drawn forth from their 
library, it had become of comparatively little importance, for, in 
tho mean time, a manuscript of the Persian original had been 
found in the library of the Kast India House, of which a full 
deseription was shortly after given by Mr. Morley in the seventh 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socicty, from which 
the following extract is taken :— 

“The MS, in question is of a large folio size, and contains in 
all 1189 pages; but as numerous spaces have been left for the 
insortion of paintings, the actual volume of the work is not equal 
to its apparent extent; the character is a small and tolerably 
clear Nast’alik ; the transcriber was evidently both careless and 
ignorant, and the text abounds with crrors,—this is particularly 
conspicuous in the spelling of the uames of places and individuals, 
tho samo namo boing frequently writton in two or three differont 
ways in tho same page; many considcrablo omissions also occur 
in the body of the work, the original from which our MS. was 
transcribed being, in all probability, damaged or dofoctive in 
those parts. 

“Tho Jdmi’u-t Tawárikh consists of a collection of histories 
(as its name imports), each distinct from the other and complete 
in itself. Those contained in our MS. occurin the following order :— 

“I. A general history of Persia and Arabia, from the earliest 
times to the fall of the Khilafat ; this history comprises a proface 
and two sections. Tho prefaco contains an account of Adam and 
his children, of Nuh and his posterity, of the reign of Kaiúmars, 
the first of the kings of Fars, and of the tribes of the Arabs, to 
the time of tho prophet Muhammad. This preface mentions 
that the history was composed in the year of the Flight 700, 
from various traditional and written authorities. 


1 Fae et lea ouvrages de Rashideldin, ecoonde partie, p. lxxxv. 
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“ Section 1 contains a history of tho kings of Fars, and of the 
events that occurred in their respective reigns; also accounts of 
the prophets from the time of Kaiúmars until that of Yazdajird, 
tlre last of the kings of *Ajam. 

“Section 2 contains a copious and detailed history of the 
prophet Muhammad and his Khalifas to the time of Al Mustasim 
bi-llah. This history, which in our MS. comprises 864 pages, 
was transcribed in the month of Shawwél, in the year of the 
Flight 1081. It is contained entire in the MS. of Colonel 
Baillie, with the absence of forty-six leaves, seven of which are, 
howover, to be found in tho MS. of tho Royal Asiatic Society. 

“ II. A concise history of the Sultán Mahmúd Subuktigin, the 
Ghaznivides, the SAmanides, tho Buyaihides, and some others, to 
the timo of Abú-l Fath Maudúd bin Mas’iid, and the year of 
his death, viz., the 547th of the Flight. This history comprises 
fifty-six pages, and was transcribed in the month Ził hijja, and 
the 1031st ycar of the Flight. This is also in Colonel Baillie’s 
MS., of which it forms the third portion. 

“TIT. A history of the Saljuki kings and of the Athbaks, to 
the timo of Tughril bin Muhammad bin Malik Shah, the last of 
the Saljaks, who was slain in the year of Flight 589. It com- 
prises forty-two pagos. 

“To this history is added a supplement, composed by Abú 
Hámid Ibn Ibrahim, in the year of the Flight 599 ; it contains 
an account of the fall of the Saljuks, and the history of the kings 
of Khwarizm, to the time of Jalélu-d din, the last of that dynasty. 
This supplement comprises twenty-five pages, and apparently 
formed part of tho original Jami’u-t Tawúrikh, as Professor 
Forbes mentions two leaves existing at the ond of Colonel 
Baillie’s MS., which are occupied with the history of Khwérizm. 

“IV. A history of Ughiz, and of the other Sultans and 
Kings of the Turks; it comprises twenty-two pages. At the 
end it is stated that this history is to be followed by that of the 
Khans of Chin and Machin. 

“Y. A history of Khité, and of the Kings of Chin and 
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Machin, to the time of the conquest by the Mongols. It com- 
prises forty-six pages. At the end it is stated that this history 
is to be succeeded by that of the Bani Isráíl. The concluding 
part of this account of Khitá is contained in the MS. of the 
Royal Asiatic Socicty. 

“VJ. A history of the children of Israel, comprising forty- 
eight pages. At the end it is stated that this history is to bo 
followed by that of the Franks, and the date of transcription is 
said to be the month Safar, in the year of the Flight 1082. The 
first portion of this history occurs in the MS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Socioty. 

“VIT. A history of the Franks, from the creation of Adam 
to the time when the author wrote, viz., 705th year of the Flight, 
giving a short account ofthe various Emperors and Popes, 
amounting to little more than a list of mis-spolt names. It 
comprises 122 pages, and bears the date of Rabi’u-l-awwal, in 
tho year of the Flight 1082. 

«VITI. A history of tho Sultans of Wind and of the Hindús. 
It comprises 58 pages. This history exists in the MS. of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, suppiying tho lacuna in that M.S, where 
about six pages are wanting. 

“TX. A treatise on metempsychosis, extracted from the Tauzi- 
hat-i Rashidi by Rashidu-d din. This treatise comprises 12 
pages. The date of transcription is Rabi’u-l-awwal, in the 1082 
year of the Flight; the name of the scribe is also here given, 
viz., Téhir Ibn Al Bákí Aláyí. 

“ X. The general prefaco and contents of the whole volume, 
headed, ‘ This is the book of the collection of histories.” This 
preface comprises eight pages. It has been published, with a 
translation by M. Quatremére, in the first volume of the Col- 
lection Orientaie. 

“XT. The first volume of the Jdmi’u-1 Tawárikh, entitled the 
Tarikh-i Ghdsdni, and containing an account of the Turks and 
Mongols to the time of Uljáítú Khudé-banda, who feigned when 
the author completed his work. This history comprises 386 
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pages, and was transcribed in the mouth Sha’b&n, and the year 
of the Flight 1082.” 

By comparing this table of contents with the one above given 
hy Rashidu-d din himself, it will be soen that the India-House 
Manuscript does not contain the entire work ; tho parts deficient 
being the first division of the second volume, containing the life 
of Uljáítú Sultan, with the supplementary journal, and the 
whole of the third volume, containing the geography. 

It is, however, very probable that the last volume was never 
writton, for we nowhere find any montion amongst Eastern 
authors of Rashidu-d din as a writer on geography ; and what 
gives groater colour to this probability is that he intersperses 
sume of his narratives with geographical details, which, in many 
instances, night be considered to supersodo the necessity of any 
further notico in a separate volume. This may be observed in 
tho case of the Geography of India, his account of which has 
been printed in Vol. I. of this work. In that brief account he 
exhausts all that was then known to the Western Asiatics of the 
geography of India, and he could thorefore mercly havo repeated 
in the third, what ho had already given in the second volume.! 

It docs not appear that these succossive discovories of the 
Jami’u-t Tawdrikh in English collections havo been followed by 
others on the Continent of Europe. None have been announced 
from Paris, or Leyden, and two passages in the preface to the 
Geschichte der Goldenen Horde (p. xv. and xxi.) show that, up to 
1840, no copy had been discovered in Germany. 

Mr. Morley perhaps attached a little too much importance to 
his discovery, for he entertained the same opinion as M. Quatre- 
mère, that the second portion of the Jdmi’u-t Tawdrikh was 


l (M, Quatremére, in reply to this opinion, argues in favour of Rashfdu-d din 
having written the volume on Gcography, and says, “On peut donc conclure, aveo 
certitude, quo le traité de géographie se trouvait compris parmis los nombreux 
ouvrages compoaés par l'antour.”—J. des Sav. Sep. 1850.] 

3 [A letter of De. Born 's in 1852 announced the discovery of the “ third part of 
Rashidu-d din’s,Histoty "in the Caucasus, but nothing further is known of it— 
Zeitschrift, D. M. G. vi. 406.] 
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altogether lost. To him is certainly due the credit of having 
rescued it from oblivion, but the work is by no means so much 
unknown as they had been led to suppose. Not only do Mirk- 
hond and the author of the Kimyd-i Sa’ddat, notico it, as ohr 
served by Professor Forbes, but SAdik Isfahdni quotes it undor 
the article “ Máchin ” in his Zahkiku-l I’rdb, Muslihu-d din-al- 
Léri quotes it in his Mir-dtu-t Adwár, Hamdulla Mustanfi in his 
Tárikh-i Guzida, T&hir in the Rausatu-t Téhirtn, Ahmad-al- 
Ghaffari in his Nigdristdn, and Haidér Razi confesses to have ex- 
tracted from it no less than 40,000 lines, if bait may bo so trans- 
lated, when referring to an historical work in prose. 

In the library of the British Museum there is a very valuable 
copy of the Persian original (No. 7623, Addit.) written by 
different transcribers as carly as a.D. 1314, four years before the 
author's death. This copy was noticed by Dr. Bernhard Dorn 
in the prefaco to his “ History of the Afyhdna,” before tho 
appearance of the articles above mentioned, It is supposed to 
have belonged to Uljéita Khan, and to havo come subsequently 
into the possession of Shah Rukh, the son of Timur. It would 
indeed havo been surprising had the work been so little known as 
is supposed, for we aro informed in tho Turtkh-t Waasdf and 
Rausatu-s Safé, that the author expended no less than 60,000 
dinars in the transcription and binding of his own writings. 
Every precaution was taken by him to secure his labours from 
destruction, and considerable revenues were set asido for the 
purpose of copying and disseminating them, both in Arabic and 
Persian, throughout the most considerable cities of the Muham- 
madan world. 

I know of no copy in India, except the Asiatic Society's 
volume, which will shortly receive more particular notice; but 
an exceedingly valuable portion of the Persian version, com- 
prising the account of India, exists in the Royal Library at 
Lucknow, under the wrong title of Tértkh-i Subuktigin. It 
includes portions of three different books, for it begins with 
the history of Mahmúd Subuktigin and the dynasty of the 
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Ghaznivides, and contains the history of the Kings of Khwérizm, 
the Saljúkians, the Buwaihides, and part of the history of the 
Khalits, It is embellished with paintings which are beyond the 
afcrage dogree of Asiatic merit, and the text is written in a clear 
naskh character, comprising one hundred and fivo folios, with 
thirty-five lines to a page. It would bo useful for the purpose of 
collation, although in many parts it is written very incorrectly, 
especially in the namos of places, where accuracy is particularly 
desirablo. I know of two copies of the Tárikh-i Ghdzdni, but 
they contain no portion which has not already been made familiar 
to the public by the French edition of M. Quatremére noticed above.! 

In inquirics after this work caro must bo taken not to con- 
found tho Jamiu-r Rashidi with the Tarikh-t Rashidi, which is 
common in Hindústán, and derives its namo of Rashidi chiofly 
(though othor reasons are assigned) from being dedicated to the 
reigning Khan of the Mughals, ’Abdu-r-Rashid Khan, by its 
author, Mirza Haidar Dighlét Gúrgán. It contains nothing re- 
specting the History of India, Thero is also a Turkish work of the 
name of Jámť u-t Tawdértkh, of which there is an account in Von 
Hammer’s Geschichte des Osmanischen Reichs (Vol. ix. p. 180), 
and which the same author quotes as one of his authorities in 
his Geschichte der Assassinen. It was composed a.p. 1574, and 
is said to be compiled chiefly from the Nisamu-t Tawdrikh of 
Baizawi, and Baljatu-t Tawdrikh of Shukru-lla. There is also 
an Arabic History, which, from similarity of name, may be 
mistaken for it, the Mukhtasar Jémi’u-t Tauwdrikh, by Ibnu-l- 
W ardi, a valuable general History from 1097 to 1543 a.D. 

1 Compare Fundgruben des Orients, Vol. V. pp 266 272. Journal des Savants, 
1888, pp. 601-614. Klaproth, Mem. Tom. I. p. 393. Von Hammer, Geschichte der 
schonen Redekunste Persiens, pp 12,242. Dr, Bernhard Dorn, Hest. of the Afphuna, 
P. xv. Wilken, Hist. Ghasnevidarum, p. xii. Journal of the Asiatic Society Bengal, 
Vol. IX. p. 1181; Vol. X. p. 934. Sddek Itfahdni, p. 45. Journal Asiatique, 2nd 
Sories, Tom. I. p. 322; 8rd Series, No. 36, pp. 571-589. Collection Orientals, Vol. 
I. pp. 1-175, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI. pp. 11-41; Vol. VII. 
pp. 267-272. Geschichte der Ichane, Vol. II. pp. 160, 219, 243, 259-262. M. Abel 
Rémusat, Nowvsaus Mélanges Asiatiques, Tom. I. pp. 138-441. Rampoldi, IX. 484, 


Mod. Univ. Hist. III. 334. Haj. Khalifa II. 609-611. Klaproth in Schmidt and 
Joh, Actorwm orud Supplementa Tom. IX. 200. D’Herbelot, v. “ Giame,” 
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I will now proceed to describo the volume in the Asiatic 
Socicty’s library, promising that it was copied a.H. 1098, and is 
written in a clear nasta'lik character :— 

I. A history of the Saljúkí kings, to tho last of tho dynasty, 
Abú Talib Tughril, son of Arslau. This extends to p. 44, where 
a continuation by Abú Hamid Muhammad, son of [bréhim, com- 
mences, comprising also the history of the Sultans of Khwaérizm, 
oxtending from pp. 44 to 64. 

II. A history of Ughdz and the Turks. From pp. 65 to 77. 
The epigraph states that it is followed by a history of China. 

HI. A history of the kháns and kings of Chin and Machin, 
and of the capital called Khit& The portraits in this book 
alinost all reprosent the kings with two tails below their caps. 
At the end it is stated that this chapter is followod by an account 
of the Bani Israil. This history extends from pp. 78 to 114. 

IV. A history of the children of Isráil, said to be succeeded 
by a history of the Franks and Kaisers. From pp. 115 to 156. 

V. This book is divided into two chapters and several sections. 

Chapter Ist. Adam and his descendants.—Niuh and his do- 
scondants.—Ibréhim and his descendants to the Virgin Mary.— 
Moses.—The kings of Persia.—The Greeks. — The Arabs.— 
Muhammad.—The Mughals.—The Khalifas to tho close of the 
’Abbaside dynasty. 

Chapter 2ud. On the belief of Christians—Tho country of 
Armenia.—The country, seas, and islands of the Franks.—The 
birth of the Messiah.—The Emperors of Ruin.—The Popes and 
Kaisors, with fancy portraits intended to represont cach of these 
two last. 

The proper sequence is interrupted by some mistake of the 
binder, but the whole of this unconnected book extends from pp. 
157 to 467. 

VI. A history of Sultán Mahmúd Subuktigin—The Ghazni- 
vides, S4ménides, and Buwaihides. The subdivisions of this book 
are as follows :— 

Respecting the victory of Bust.—The victory of Kupdér.— 
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Account of Sistan.— Regarding Kábús and Fakhru-d danla,— 
Concerning the restoration of Fakhru-d daula to his government, 
and his friendship with Hisámu-d daula Tash. — Respecting 
Æbú-l Hasan, son of Simluir, and his administration in Khu- 
rasan, to the timo of his death, and the succession of his son 
Abú *Ali.— Regarding F4ik, and his condition after his dofeat at 
Marv.—Rctirement of Nuh, son of Mansur, from Bokhéré, and 
the arrival of Bughré Khán at Bokhéré.—Regarding Abú-l 
Kasim, son of Simhúr and brother of Abú Alf, and his condition 
after his separation from his brother—The Am{ru-] Miminin 
Al Kadir Bi-lah confers a robe of honour on Sultán Yaminu-d 
Daula.—Thvy return of “Abdu-] Malik.—Aba Ibráhim Isma'il 
and the occurrences between him, Tlak Khén, and Amir Nasr, 
son of Násiru-d din.—Regarding the Sámání Amirs, and the 
occurrences of their reigns.—Rclating to the friendship and 
enmity between Nasiru-d din Subuktigin, and Khalaf, son of 
Ahmad, aud the assumption of the reins of government by the 
Sultan.—Respecting Shamsu-] Ma‘éli Kábús, and his return to 
his country. Tho friondship and subsequent enmity between the 
Sultán and Flak Khan.—Relating to the sacred war of Bhatiyah. 
—Respecting tho capture of the fort of Bhim.—Regarding the 
family of the khalif Al Kadir Bi-llah, and his government.—His 
attachment to the Sultán and Baháu-d Daula, son of ’Azdu-d 
Daula.—An account of Bahéu-d Daula.—Respecting the affair 
at Nardin.—Relating to the sacrod war of Ghor.—Regarding the 
traitors after their return from Máwaráu-n Nahr.—Relating to 
the retirement of Bughré Khan from Bokhéré, and the return of 
Nuh, son of Mansúr, to his home.— Respecting the Afghans.— 
Amir Nasru-d din, son of Nasiru-d din Subuktigin.—The reign 
of Muhammad, son of Mahmid.—The reign of Abu-l Fath 
Maudúd, son of Mas’id, son of Mahmúd. From pp. 468 to 523. 

VII. On Hind and Sind and Shékméni, divided into the 
following chapters and sections :— 

Chapter Ist. On eras and revolutions.—The measurement of 
the earth.—On the four jugs.—The hills and waters of Hind. 
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—CQn its countries, cities, and towns.—On the islands.—The 
Sultans of Dehlii—The birth of B&sdeo, and the kings of India 
preceding Mahmid.—On Kashmir, its hills, waters, and cities.— 
An account of the kings of the Trité jig.—The kings of the 
Dwapar jig.—The kings of the Kal jug. 

Chapter 2nd. An account of tho prophets of the Hindas, of 
whom thero are six of the highest class, Shikmuni being tho 
sixth.—On the birth of Sh4kmuni.—On the properties and signs 
of a perfect man.—On the character, conduct, and sayings of 
Shékmini.—On the austeritios of Shákmúní, and his incorpora- 
tion with the divine essence.—Further proceedings of Shákmúní. 
—Qn his appearance in various forms.—On the knowledge of 
cortain prayers addressed to (fod.—On tho different degrees of 
metompsychosis, and the number of hells.—llow a man can 
become a god.—How a man can escape from the form of a beast. 
—How a man can escape from tho form of another man.—On 
the difference betweon mon and angels.—On the questions put to 
Shakinini by the angols.—On the information given by Shak- 
mini respecting another prophet.—On the rewards of paradise 
and tho punishments of hell, and the injunctions and prohibitions 
of Shakmini.—On the establishmont of his religion in Hind 
and Kashmir.—On the death of Shd&kunini, and the events 
which followed. From pp. 524 to 572. 

VIII. An essay in refutation of tho doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, extracted from the Tuuzihdt-i Rashidi. From pp. 572 to 681. 

Sıze— Largo folio, containing 581 pages, of 30 lines to a page. 

It appears, therefore, that this volume comprises the same 
matter as the East India Houso MS., with the exception of the 
Tértkh-i Ghdzdut, of which that MS. contains the first portion. 
The arrangement, however, of the several books is very different, 
as will be ovident to any one who feels disposed to compare them. 

[The portion of the Jámi’ which relates to the geography of 
India has been printed in Vol. I. of this work (page 42); and 
that which describes the conflict of Jalalu-d din Khwarizm Shéh 
‘with Changiz Khan, upon the banks of the Indus, will«be found 
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in the Appendix to Vol. TI. (page 550). The following extract is 
taken from the commencement of the history of the Ghaznivides 
(Chap. II. MS. E.I.L. Chap. IV. MS. As. Soc. of Bengal).] 


EXTRACT. 


It has been before mentioned in the history of Ughtz, son 
of Dib Yáwaghúi,! that his sons and descendants were all kings 
in succession down to the time of the mission of the chief of the 
apostles and seal of the prophots — Muhammad, the chosen, 
(may God bloss him and his descendants !) 

Tughril ruled in tho city of Marv for twenty years, and after 
his death Túkák sat in his placo; he reigned seven years, and 
was contemporary with tho companions of the prophet. When he 
diod, Dúkúz Yáwaghúi was raisod to the throne and reigned 
twelvo entire years. After his death, Saindn (or the noble born) 
was oxalted to the sovereignty in the country of Máwaráu-n nahr, 
and he it is whom the Téziks (Turks) call Saman Jadé, since he 
was the ancestor of all the Sámánians. After him tho sovereignty 
was given to Ughum Yáwaghúí. Ho was succeeded by Kikam 
Yéwaghii, who was a mere boy near the ago of puberty. The 
nobles managed the administration of the kingdom and the 
appointment of its governors. 

All at once an enomy, by name Faréshib,? brought an army 
from all parts of the country against him, and oppressed both 
Turks and Arabs.’ After somo hard fighting the army of 


! Ughúz was the son of Karé Khan, son of Dib Yawaghdi, eon of Uljai, son of 


Yait, Dib Yáwaghúí SÈ) aU n the history of Ughúz is called Dib Bawakd Khan, 
and it is stated that Dib signifies a throno and magnificence, and Báwaká a chief of 
the grandees. It is almost impossible to fix the orthography of the names of the 
earlier Mongols, as they are spelt differently in the various portions of cach MS. 
where they occur. The reading YiwaghGi is favoured by tho majority of the read- 
ings, but the name occurs with ten or a dozen different spellings. [This uncertainty 
of spelling has already been remarked upon (Vol. II. p. 266). The forms of ono well- 
known name are so numerous and various, from “‘Altamsh”’ to “ Tlitmish,” that they 
are scarcely to be identified, except by the initiated.] 
2 [Sometimes written Karáshib.] 


3 (The meaning of this is not obvious, OS wae? sili 4 CS Si a] 


i 
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Kikam Yáwaghúí was overcome and put to flight. The enemy 
plundered his house and took his infant brother a prisoner and 
endeavoured to capturo U'jái. 

The forces of Kikam Yáwaghúí again collected and rocovered 
strength. With a fooling of honour and pride they all, men, 
women, and children, pursued Fardshib. Thoy slew and scattered 
his followers, and, returning victorious and triumphant, occupied 
themselves in managing tho affairs of their government. After 
a few years the infant brother of Kukam, whom they called 
Sarang, and who was kept in abject captivity, whon ho attained 
the age of manhood, sent to his brothor Kikam and asked him 
to despatch an army for his succour. Kúkam Yáwaghúí sent a 
thousand brave mon of war and warriors against Farishib. When 
the two armies confronted each other, Sarang went over and 
joined his brother’s army. A groat conflict ensued. At last tho 
battle ceased, and both parties retired to their respective camps. 
Sarang related his whole story before his brother, and said the 
enemy had given him tho office of Narhang! and porter. ICakam 
Yawaghai said: “ Let this treatinent here recoil upon him.? ” 

Kúkam ruled twenty years, when ho died suddenly. Sarang 
kopt his brother in a coffin in his houso for a whole year, and 
pretended that he was lying sick. Ho himself managed and 
carried on the affairs of government. After the lapse of a year 
the noblos assembled and told Sarang that he should show his 
brother to them if living, and if dead he should no Jonger conceal 
the fact, but seat himself upon the throne, Sarang wept and 
confessed that his brother had been doad a year past, hut as 
he had numerous enemies, he had kept his death concealed. 
After this ho brought out the corpse of his brother and buried it. 
He then mounted the throne and ruled for ten years, 


I ETO PIT 9 x4 rp. The word sarhang must here bear its 
busor meaning of “serjeant, footsoldicr, guardsmen,” and is probably connected with 
the name Barang, which indeed is written “Sarhang”’ in one instance.) 


Leal! (9,0) of aly lov] 
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When he died his son! Subuktigin was named king. He was 
a Turk, in whom the signs of generosity and courage were 
apparent, aud whose actions and sayings gave proofs of his 
future prosperity. He was a descendant of Dib Yáwaghúí, who 
belonged to the house of Ughiz.? 

In tho reign of Mansur bin Nuh Sámání, during the chamber- 
lainship of Abú Is'hak, Alptigin was appointed commander of 
the army of Khurasan, and the management of all the affairs (of 
that country), and tho control of all the servants, officers, and troops 
were cnutrusted to his care. Afterwards he was sent to Ghazna, and 
the government of that place was conferred on him. Whon Abú 
Ishak came to Ghazna, after a short time he died, and as thero 
was no one of his family fitted for tho sovercignty, all the nobles? 
assembled and, with ono accord and by the general voice, con- 
sented to the chiofship and sovereignty of Nasiru-d din Su- 
buktigin. 


ify; : i a «aly aol 
[WI dJ plioly holla Cpa crt oly yy] 
2 (In both MSS.—E. I. L. and B. M —~Dfb is hore called the grandson of Ughiz, 
but at the beginning of this cxtract he is called the father, and he was in fact tho 


grandfather of Ughiz, sy) S gsh yd Jud fl id hail jl 
Log js 


3 Ham-kundn, compeers, 
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OF 


'ABDU-LLAH, WASSKF.! 


[The author of this history, ’Abdu-llah, son of Fazlu-llah, of 
Shiréz, is commonly known by his literary name Wassdf, the Pa- 
negyrist. The title which ho has given to his work, ‘‘ A Ramblo 
through the Regions and the Passing of Ages,” is quito in keeping 
with its florid style. Different readings of the title are common, 
and, for simplicity’s sake, the work is often called Zdrikh-i Wassdf. 
Tho date of the work, as giver in tho prefaco, is the last day of 
Sha’b4n 699 (March 1300), and the first four volumes woro pub- 
lished about that time, for Rashidu-d din borrowed from them, 
as has beon alroady stated. But Wassáf subsoquently resumed 
his labours, and, adding another volumo to his history, brought 
the work down to the year 728 (1328 a.p.) 

Rashidu-d din, the wazir of Uljáítú and author of the Jdmi’u-t 
Tawdrikh, was, as we havo seen, more of a compiler than an 
author, but he had a just appreciation of those from whom he 
had borrowed, and was ready to acknowledge and requite his 
obligations. He extended his patronage to ’Abdu-llah, the 
author of the history before us, and under his auspices the author 
presented his work to the Sultan Uljéitu on the 24 Muharram 


1 (Sir H. Elot, having lost his Biographical Notice of Wasshf, has left only a 
few notes which come in at the end of this article. The editor has drawn the fint 
part of the article in great part from D'Ohsson.] 
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712 (June, 1312). This introduction had been long desired by 
*Abdu-llah, and when he obtained it he recited an ode on the 
succession of the Sultán, and another in praise of his, city of 
Sditániya. These productions were so full of metaphors that the 
sovercign was many times obliged to ask for explanations, but in 
the end he was so gratified that he conferred on the writer a robe 
of honour and the title ‘‘ Wassdfu-l Hasrat, Panegyrist of his 
Majesty.” In one of his chapters the writer dilates upon this 
incident with much self-complacency. 

This work takes up the history at the point where the Jahan 
Kushd closos, aud was designed as a continuation of that work, 
of which Wassaf expresses the highest opinion, and on which he 
exponds a laboured panegyric. The facts recorded in the work 
the author professes to have gathered from the oral accounts of 
trustworthy persons. 

The history opons with the death of Mangi Khan and the 
accession of Kublai Khan. In tho third and fourth volumes it 
gives some notices of India, from which the following oxtracts 
aro taken, The fourth volumo closes with a suminary retrospect 
of the reigns of Changiz Khén and his immediato successors. 
The fifth volumo, subsequently written, is principally occupied 
with the reign of Abi Sa’id. As a history of the Mongol 
dynasty the work is held in the highest estimation. There is 
not much in the work directly relating to India, and the extracts 
which follow this give all that is of importance in respect of 
that country. 

D’Ohsson has made great use of this work in his History of 
the Mongols, in which he often refers to it and quotes it. 
Hammer-Purgstall made it the object of his especial attention, 
and has noticed it in several of his writings. He says “the 
history of Wassáf, so far as regards stylo, holds the same 
position in Persian as the Makámát of Harir{ in Arabic, being 
an unapproachable model of rhetoric, and also, in the opinion of 
the Persians of historic art.” He describes and dilates upon ite 
difficulties, but is enthusiastic upoh its merits as a literary com- 
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position, rating it above Hariri, “because Wass4f has decked the 
highly-ombellished pages of his historical narrative with the 
choicest flowers of Arabic and Persian poetry, and has worked 
with equal labour and accuracy on the limited subject of geo- 
graphy and in the wide field of history.” Sir H. Elliot, while 
admitting the style of Wass4f to be highly elaborated, considers 
Hammer's description of it to be rather overdrawn.| He says 
Hammer, in his notice of Aibak’s reign, makes Wassif to exceed 
the Zdju-1 Ma-dsir in ornatoness, but this is not possible. In 
the extracts which follow, and which do not amount to one- 
forticth part of Wassif, thoro is more real matter on India 
than in a far greater extent of the Tj, though tho latter work 
is specially devoted to that country. 

Wasséf’s roflections and opinions are judicious and appropriate, 
as where ho spoaks of *Aléu-d din slaying the ambassadors. 
He was partial to introducing Arabic words and phrases into his 
history ; indeed somo whiolo chapters are written in Arabic. The 
extract, for instance, which is given below, respecting the con- 
quest of Somnat, is in Arabie, avowcdly in imitation of "Utbi. 
The first extract respocting Java has tho Arabic words in italics 
in order to show their prevalenco in his ordiuary style. Some of 
the extracts aro literal and some aro abstract translations, with 
the omission of all superfluous words; but Wasséf is so full of 
useful historical matter that, after divesting his volume of all 
redundancies wo should reduco them to only half their size, 
whoreas, were the Táju-l Ma-dsir subjected to a similar process, 
not more than one-hundredth part of it would remain. 

[An edition of Wasséf in lithograph, with a vocabulary of 
difficult words, was published at Bombay in 1853, and in 1856 
Hammor-Purgstall published the first book of tho text with a 
German translation, most beautifully printed in the Imperial 
printing office at Vienna. The furthor publication of the work 
has been interrupted by the death of the veteran and hard- 
working orientalist. 


{In Sir H. Elliots library there is only the 4th book of 
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Wasséf, and some loose leaves containing the text of the ex- 
tracts printed below, very badly copied. The work is not rare 
in Europe, for several libraries contain copies. ] ! 


EXTRACTS.2 
Conquest of the Island of Mul Jáva.’ 


Among tho easy conquests daring the time of the reign of 
Kubl4i Khan was that of the island of Mil Jáva, one of the 
countries of Tind, in the months of the year 691 8. Having 
appointed “a leader of an army who was a seoker of battlo,” he 
despatched him with catreme splendour and immense preparations 
“upon ships traversing the wares of the sea.” Whon the men of 
the expedition had brought their ships to anchor at the shore of 
their desire, they brought under the bondage of ther acquist- 
tion, through fear of the attack of their swords, an island which 
could scarcely bo called an island, as it was no less than two 
hundrod parasaugs long and one hundred and twenty broad. 

The ruler of that country, Sri Ram, intended to pay his 
respects to Ais majesty with offerings and humble representations, 
but predestined death did not grant him the power of moving 


1 Seo Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der schone Redekunste Persions. Gea. des 
Osmanischen Reichs. Die Lundeverwaltung unter dem Chalifate. Itchane IlL. passim 
and Goldene Horde, Index. Nouveau Jour. Asiat. XII. 1888. Ouseloy, Persian 
Poets, p. 230. Fundgruben des Or. I. 113, VI. 274. Diez, Denkwurdigkeiten I. 272. 
Now. Mel. As. 1. 487. Rampoldi, Annals, YB49, p. 48. 

2 [All these extracta from Wassif wore cither translated or very extensively cor- 
rected by Sir H. Elliot himsclf.] 

3 D’Oheson (Histoire des Mongols, II. 464) does not enter this expedition in his 
text, but mentions it only in a note. But from other authorities ho gives an account 
of a naval oxpedition in 1293, against Tché-po or Koua-oua, which ho thinks may 
probably refet to the Isle of Java. The ‘‘Katwleprache” applied to the language of 
Java gave this supposition great probability, but Wassáf and Rashfdu-d din both 
ascribe the expedition to 1292, The testimony of Marco Polo (Edinburgh Ed. 
p. 278), that “on account of the long and difficult navigution, the great Khán never 
could scquire dominion over Java” is of no value, because, as ho left China in 1291, 
he must have reached the island before the expedition sailed for it. Mills considers 
the island to have been Borneo.—LHislory of Muhammedaniom, p. 212. See Col. 


Yule's Cathay, p. 518. 
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from that place. Afterwards his son came to the foot of the 
sublime throne and acquired abundant good fortune by the be- 
stowal of favours and kindnesecs without stint; and his majesty, 
after fixing an annual tribute in gold and the pearls of that 
country, confirmed him in the possession of it. 

The true account of that country is, that it is a portion of the 
portions of the ocean full of accumulated curiosities and abundant 
wealth, with plenty of all kinds of treasures and precious jewels, and 
charming products of ingenuity, and honourable gifts of merchan- 
dise, displaying the contrirances of the incomparable one. That 
country and all around it is fragrant with the odours of aloe-wood 
and clores, and plains and precincts are vocal with the notos of 
parrots, saying, “ I am a garden, the shrubs of which are envied 
by the freshness of the garden of Paradise,” etc., and so forth. 


* * * x Ne 


Eulogium upon the Countries of Hind. 


India, according to tho concurrent opinion of all writers, is 
the most agreeable abode on tho earth, and tho most pleasant 
quarter of the world. Its dust is purer than air, and its air 
purer than purity itself; its delightful plains resemble the garden 
of Paradise, and the particles of its earth are like rubies and 
corals.! 

Some commentators upon the Kurán, in the explanation of the 
account of Adam—(Peace be to him !)—have stated, that when 
our first father, having received the order to “go down,” was 
about to descend from the gardens pleasant to the soul and 
delightful to the oye, to the wretched world below, the áll- 
embracing grace of God made some of the mountains of the 


1 This opening sentence is the same as the one Which commences the account of 
India in the rare Geographical work, called Bahru- bulddn. It is a translation of 
the Aadru-7 bildd of Zakariya Kazwin!, with a few altorations and additions, of which 
this is onc. Another passage is taken from Wasshf's Chapter on the history of 
Dehli. [See Vol. I. of this work, p. 94.]. 
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Isle of Ceylon to bo the place of his descent. This land is 
distinguished from all parts of the globe by its extreme temper- 
ateness, aud by the purity of its water and air. If ho had 
falltn at once from the best to the worst, the change would have 
caused the annihilation of his health and the destruction of his 
limbs. Indeed, the charms of the country and the softness of 
the air, together with tho varicty of its wealth, precious metals, 
stones, and other abundant productions, are beyond description. 
The leaves, the bark, and the exudations of the trees, the grass, 
aud the woods of that country are cloves, spikenard, aloe-wood, 
sandal, camphor, and tho fragrant wood of Mandal. White 
amber is the dregs of its sea, and its indigo and red Bakham 
wood are cosmetics and rouge for the face; tho thorns and 
wormwoods of its fields aro regulators of the sourco of lifo, and 
are uscful clectuarics in the art of healing for tho throes of 
adverse fortune; its icy water is a ball of múmiyu for tho frac- 
tures of tho world; and the benefits of its commerce display the 
peculiarities of alchemy ; the hedgos of its fields refresh the 
heart like the influence of the stars; and the margins and edges 
of ita regions are bed-fellows of loveliness ; its myrobalaus impart 
the blackness of youthful hair; and its peppercorns put the mole 
of the face of beauty on the fire of envy; its rubies and cor- 
nelians aro like the lips and cheeks of charming girls ; its light- 
shedding recessos are all mines of coined gold; and its treasuries 
and depositories are like oceans full of polished gems; its trees 
are in continual freshness and vorduro; and the zephyrs of its air 
are pure and odoriferous; the various birds of its boughs are 
sweet-singing parrots; and tho pheasants of its gardens are all 
like graceful peacocks,— 


« If it is asserted that Paradise is in India, 
Be not surprised because Paradise itself is not comparable to it.” 


1 The Oriental tradition runs,@hat whon our first parenta wero cast out of Paradise, 
Adam descended in Ccylon, Evo at Jidda, the peacock in Hinddst&n, the serpent at 
Ispahin, and Iblis at Multan, or, according to some, Bistan. Respecting the print of 
Adam's foot, and its veneration equally by Buddhists and Musulmans, see Reinand’s 
Geo. d’ Aboulféda, Trad. Franc. Tom. IL p, 88. 
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If any one suppose that these selected epithets exceed all 
bounds, and think the author indulges in cxaggeration and hy- 
perbolo, let him, after a deep reflection on this matter, ask his 
own heart whether, since the days of Adam till tho present, 
from East to West or from North to South, there has ever been a 
country, to which poople oxport gold, silver, commodities, and curi- 
osities, and from which, in exchange, they bring away only thorns, 
dregs, dust, pebbles, and various aromatic roots, and from which 
money has never been sent to any placo for the purchase of goods. 
If, by the will of God, ho still deems my narrative to be ovor- 
charged with hyperbole, still he must admit these praises to bo 
deservedly and justly applied. With all its divorse qualities and 
properties, it is reported that tho extent of that territory is equal 
to the breadth of heaven. 

Before procceding further in this matter, I am anxious to give 
an account of tho seven climates, and of the shape of the habit- 
able purt of the earth, the measure of the surface of which 
having been ascertained by geometrical domonstration and the 
figuros of Euclid, has been recorded in the books of that philo- 
sophor, Although it has no great connection with this book, 
yot my desire is that my readers may be acquainted with the 
extent of those regions and the countries of that inhabited quarter 
of the world. The whole surface of the planisphere of the earth 
is divided into four equal parts by the intersection of two great 
circles, ono procecding east and one west, and the other the 
meridian, which crosses it at right angles. Two of the quarters 
lie to the north, one eastern, the other western; and two to the 
south, one eastern, and one western. Of theso four quarters the 
north-eastern quarter is habitable, and contains the climates; 
and even within this quarter the high northern latitude, on 
account of extreme cold, is not habitable by animals, and the 
southern hemi-planisphere is also not habitable on account of 
excessive heat. The area of the whole globe (sea and lap® is 
182,416,400 mils, and the area of the habitablo part is 8,143,300 
parasangs, which is equal to 2#,429,900 mils.! 

1 This is again subdivided in the text into yards, into digits, and into barleycorns. 
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l It is related by sufficient informants, experienced travellers, 
who have long fixed their staff in the country of Hind and raised 
the standards of enquiry and research, that tho length, breadth, 
and the number of its most colebrated provinces are as follows :— 
Malibar, from the borders of Khor? to the country of Kulam, is 
about 300 parasangs ; that Búla,’ from tho beginning of Kambayat 
to the bordors of Málibár, is more than 400 parasaugs; that 
Sawilik contains 125,000 cities and villages; and Málwá 
1,893,000 towns and villages. And it may bo about thirty 
years previous to my laying the foundation of this book that the 
king of Málwá diced, and dissension aroso betwoen his son and 
minister. After long hostilities and much slaughter, each of 
them acquired possession of a part of that country. In conse- 
quence of these disturbances, overy year incursions are mado into 
it from most parts of WJind, much proporty and wealth, and 
captives, and fine linen (kirbás) are carried off, and as yet no 
change (for the better) has taken place. 

Gujarat, which is commonly called Kambáyat, contains 70,000 
villages and towns, all populous, and the people abound in wealth 
and luxuries. In tho course of the four seasons of the yoar 
seventy different species of beautiful flowers grow within that 
province. “The purity of its air is so great that if the picture 
of an animal is drawn with the pen, it is life-like. And it is 
another matter of wonder that many plants and herbs are found 
wild and uncultivated there. You may always seo the ground full 
ef tulips even in tho winter season. .Tho air is healthy and the 
earth picturesque, neither too warm nor too cool, but in perpetual 
spring.” Tho winter cultivation is brought about only through 
the moistness of dew, called bárasi. When that harvest is over 
they begin summer cultivation, which is dependent upon the 
influence of the rain. The vineyards in this country bring forth 
blue grapes twice a year; and the strength of the soil is so great 


1 Mmpare Rashidu-d din's account in Vol. I. p, 87.] 

? [See an article by Col. Yale, to eppoar in the Jour, R.A.S. New Series, Vol. IV.) 

3 [This name is so transcribed by Sir H. Eliot. In his Persian extracts the line 
in which the name occurs has been subsequently added in pencil; the name there 
reads “ Dewal.’’] 
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that the cotton plants spread their branches like willows and 
plane trees, and yicld produce for several years successively. 

Had the author full leisure to express fully the circumstances 
of that country, and to ascertain them from trustworthy nfon 
and historians, and to devote a long period of his life to explain 
them, still he would not bo ablo to record even a portion of the 
marvels and excellencos of that country. 


* * a + 


Ma'bar extends in longth from Kúlam to Niláwar (Nellore), 
nearly throe hundred parasangs along the sea-coast, and in tho 
language of that country the king is called Dewar, which signifios 
the Lord of Empire, The curiosities of Chin and Machin, 
and the beautiful products of Hind and Sind, laden on large 
ships (which they call junks), sailing like mountains with the 
wings of tho winds on the surface of the water, are always 
arriving there. The wealth of the Isles of tho Pursian Gulf in 
particular, aud in part the beauty and adornment of other 
countries, from 'Irák and Khurásán as far as Rúm and Europe, 
are derived from Ma’bar, which is so situated as to be the key of 
Hind! 

A few years since the Dewar was Sundar Pandi,® who had 
three brothers, cach of whom established himself in independence 
in somo different country. The ominent prince, the margrave 
(marsbdn) of Hind, Takiu-d din ’Abdu-r Rahman, son of Mu- 
hammadu-t ‘Tibi, whoso virtues and accomplishments have for a 
long time beon the theme of praise and admiration among the 
chief inhabitants of that beautiful country, was the Dewar's 
deputy, minister, and adviser, and was a man of sound judgment. 
Fitan, Mali Fitan and Kabil® were made over to his possession, 


1 [See Col. Yule's Cathay, pp. 218 19.) 

2 Sundar, or Sundara, was a common name among the Pandya Dynasty. ‘The 
name originally belonged to a king of the north, who vanquished and wedded a 
princess of the family. Sundara is eaid to have been Siva in human form, and tho 
tutelary deity of Madura is still Sandareswars, the linga erected by Sundara. See 
Wilson's Mackensie Collection, p. laxvi. and Jour. R.A.S. Vol. III. p. 199. 

3 (Seo Col. Yule in J. R. A. S., New Series, Vol. LV.) 
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for he is still worthy (kddi/) of having the Khutba read in his 
name, and, notwithstanding these high dignities, is not worthy 
of seditions (fitna). 

Jt was a matter of agreement that Maliku-l Islám Jamélu-d 
din and the merchants should embark evory year from the island 
of Kais and land at Ma’bar 1,400 horses of his own breed, and 
of such generous origin that, in comparison with them the most 
colobrated horses of antiquity, such as the Rukhs of Rustam, 
etc., should be as worthless as the horse of the choss-board. It 
was also agreed that he should embark as many as he could 
procure from all tho isles of Persia, such as Katif, Lahsa, 
Bahrein, Hurmiz and Kulhátú. The price of each horse was 
fixed from of old at 220 dindrs of red guld, ou this condition, 
that if any horses should sustain any injury during the voyage, 
or should happen to die, tho valuo of them should be paid from 
tho royal treasury. It is related by authentic writers, that in 
the reign of Atábak Abú Bakr, 10,000 horses wore annually ex- 
ported from these places to Ma’bar, Kambéyat, and other ports 
in their neighbourhood, and the sum total of their value amounted 
to 2,200,000 dindrs, which was paid out of the overflowing 
revenues of the estates and endowments belonging to the Hindú 
temples, and from the tax upon courtezans attached to them, and 
no charge was incurred by the public treasury. It is a strange 
thing that when those horses arrive there, instead of giving them 
raw barley they give them roasted barley and grain dressed with 
butter, and boiled cow’s milk to drink, 

Who gives sugar to an owl or crow P 

Or who feeds a parrot with a carcase ? 

A crow should be fod with a dead body, 

And a parrot with candy and sugar. 

Who loads jewels on the back of an ass ? 

Or who would approve of giving dressed almonds to a cow? 
They bind them for forty days in a stable with ropes and pegs, 
in order that they may get fat; and afterwards, without taking 
Measures for training, and without stirrups and other appurten- 
ances of riding, the Indian soldiers ride upon them like demons. 


VOL. 10. 3 
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They are equal to Bur&k in celerity, and are employed either in 
war or exercise. In a short time the most strong, swift, fresh, and 
active horses become weak, slow, uscless, and stupid. In short, 
they all become wretched and good for nothing. In this climate 
these powerful horses which fly swiftly without a whip (for 
whips are required for horses, especially if they are to go any 
distance), should they happon to cover, become exceedingly 
weak and altogether worn out and unfit for riding. There is, 
therefore, a constant necessity of getting new horses annually, 
and, consequently, the merchants of Muhammadan countries 
bring them to Ma'bar.! Their logs is not without its attendant 
advantage, for it is a providential ordinance of God that the 
western should continue in want of eastern products, and the 
eastern world of western products, and that the north should 
with Jabour procure the goods of tho south, and the south be 
furnished in like manner with commodities brought in ships from 
the north. Consequently, the means of casy communication are 
always kept up between these different quarters, as the social 
nature of human beings necessarily requiros and profits by. 
Thou wert called a man because thon wert endowed with love. 


In the months of the ycar 692 1. the above-mentioned Dewar, 
the ruler of Ma’bar, died, and left behind him much wealth 
and treasure. It is related by Maliku-l Islám Jamálu-d din, 
that out of that treasure 7,000 oxen, laden with precious stones, 


1 These curious facts regarding the horse trade of Ma’bar are in striking accordance 
with tho statements of Marco Polo, who visited that coast about twenty years before 
this was written. He says: “In this country no horses are reared, and hence the 
greater part of tho revonue is employed in obtaming them from foreign regions. 
The merchants of Curmos, of Quisci, of Dufar, of Soer, and of Aden, whose pro- 
vinces contain many steeds of fine quality, purchase, embark, and bring them to the 
king and his four princely brothers, selling them for 600 sagi of gold, worth more 
than 100 mares of silvor. I assure you this monarch buys annually moro than 2,000, 
but by the end of the year they are all dead, from wanting the modicino necessary 
to keop them in health. The merchants who import them want this to happen, and 
are careful, therefore, not to introduce the oure.”—Tyavels, Murray's Ed. p. 298. 
The Editor adds: “ Count Boni (p. 172) has found in Tavernier and the Lettres 
Baifiantes, that frequent medicine and peculiar care are requisite to keep thèm in 
health.” See also Mareden. i 
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and pure gold and silver, fell to the share of the brother who suc- 
ceeded him. Malik-i a’zam Takiu-d din continued prime minister 
as before, and, in fact, ruler of that kingdom, and his glory and 
magnificence were raised a thousand times higher.’ 

Notwithstanding the immense wealth acquired by trade, he 
gave orders that whatover commodities and goods were imported 
from tho remotest parts of China and Hind into Ma’bar, his 
agents and factors should bo allowed tho first selection, until 
which no ono elso was allowed to purchaso. When he had 
selected his goods he despatched them on his own ships, or 
delivered them to merchants and ship owners to carry to the island 
of Kais. Thero also it was not permitted to any merchant to con- 
tract a bargain until the factors of Maliku-] Islám had selected 
what they required, aud after that the merchants were allowed to 
buy whatever was suited to the wants of Ma’bar. The remnants 
wore exported on ships and beasts of burden to the isles of the 
sea, and the countries of the east and west, and with the prices 
obtained by thoir sale such goods wero purchasod as were suitablo 
for the home market; and the trade was so managed that the 
produce of the remotest China was consumed in the farthest 
west. No one has seen the like of it in the world. 


Nobility arises from danger, for the interest is ten in forty ; 
If merchants dread risk they can derive no profit. 


As the eminont dignity and great power of Malik-i a’zam 
Takiu-d din, and Maliku-l Islam, and JamAlu-d din were cele- 
brated in most parts of Hind to even a greater extent than in 
Ma’bar, the rulers of distant countries have cultivated and been 
strengthened by thcir friendship, and continually kept up a cor» 
respondence with them, expressing their solicitations and desiros. 
The correspondence, in Arabic, between Jamalu-d din and Sultán 
‘Alí bin Huzabbaru-d din Muwaiyid, will show the consideration 
in which he was held by contemporary princes. 


4 ad + * * 


a 
| [See Col. Yule, Csthay, p. 218, 219, and Jour. R. A. 8. (Now Series), Vol. TV.) 
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Brief history of the Sultans of Dehli. 
From Book III. of the MS. 


Dehli is one of the southern countrics, and in honour ant in 
position is like the hoart within the body, its provinces being 
placed around like the limbs and extremities. Its inhabitants are 
all Musulmans, and ready for the prosecution of holy war. Its 
soil is odoriferous, its air temperate, its water puro, its gardens 
charming, and its plains spacious. Its disciplined armies excced 
the number of 300,000 men. 

The following aro the most celebrated cities and tracts which 
lie between Khurdsén and Elindustan, according to the testimony 
of eye-witnessos, After crossing tho Panjab, or five rivers, 
namely, Sind, Jelam, the river of Loháwar, Satlit! and Biyah, 
there aro Banian of tho Jud Hills, Sodra, Jalandhar, the Kokar 
country, Multin, Uchh, Jásí, Sarsuti, Kaithal, Sundin, Tabar- 
hindh,* Banadri, S4mana, Hajnir, Kahréin and Nagor. 

On travelling from Dehli to the province of Hind you proceed 
in this wise— [waz (Oudh), Badétin, Karra Manikptr, Behar, 
Silhet, Lakhnauti. Each of these piaces comprises several sub- 
ordinate villages, and there aro strong forts and towns and other 
inhabited spots, which cannot be noticed in thiy narrative on 
account of their great number.’ 

In the year 512 n. (1118 a.D.) Bahram Sh4h, a descendant of 
Mahmúd Subuktigin, becamo Sultán of Ghaznin, and after some 
time ’Aldu-d din Husain bin Hasan, the first king of the Ghorians, 
attacked him and took his country, and seated his nephew on the 
throne of Ghaznin, after which he again returned to Dehli. 


1 [In the margin “ Satldj:”’ the Sutlej-] 

3 [Sarhindh—see note in Vol. II. p. 200, 302.) 

3 Some names of places have been omitted as being doubtful. The author's 
knowledge of the geography of Upper India is very imperfect. From the rivers of 
the Panjáb he omits the Chin&b, and transposes the ordor of some of tho others. 
He ıs not more fortunate in tho former history of Hindustan, which differs so very 
much from all other authors, as to inspire little confidonce, except, perhaps, in those 
passages where the proceedings of the Mughals are mentioned. 
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When Bahram Sháh saw his hereditary country freod from the 
lions of Ghor, he again rose in arms and took the nephew of 
’Aléu-d din prisoner, and disgraced him by seating him on a cow 
and parading him round the walls of Ghaznin. 

When ’Aldu-d din heard this intelligence, he again marched to 
repel him, but before his arrival Bahrém Shéh had died, having 
received the order of God, and his son Khusrú had placed the 
royal crown upon his head, but not being ablo to oppose "Aléu-d 
din, he fled towards the country of Hind. ’Aliu-d din plundered 
and massacred in Ghaznin, and after depopulating the country he 
took up his abode at Dehli, Khusrú Shéh died in the year 555 m. 
(1160 a.p.) and tho dynasty of tho Ghaznivides hecame extinet. 

’Aldu-d din Husain appointed (to tho governmont of Ghaznt) 
his nephews, the sons of Sim, son of Hasan, namely Ghiydsu-d 
din Abú-l fath Muhammad and Shahébu-d din Abi-l Muzaffar. 
When Sultan Ghiyásu-d dín died, the government devolved 
alonc upon Sultán Shahdbu-d din Ghorf, who was slain by some 
Hindú devoteos in the year 602 u. (1205 a.D.) 

As he had no son, Kutbu-d din Aibak, his slave, succeeded him, 
and sevoral important holy wars wore undertaken by him. When 
he died, leaving no male child, a slave, by name Altamsh, as- 
cended the throne under the name of Shamsu-d din. He also 
engaged in many holy wars and conquests. He reigned for a 
long time in splendour and prosperity. 

When he died he left two sons and one daughter, namely, 
Jalélu-d din, N&ésiru-d din, and Raziya. His slaves, Ulugh 
Khén, Katlagh Khan, Sankez Khán, Aibak Khitáí, Nar Bog, 
and Murád Beg ’Ajami, forgot their gratitude to their old master, 
attacked Jalálu-d din, and aspired to independence. Jal&lu-d din 
fled in the year 651 z. (1253 a.p.), and sought the protection of 
Mangi Káán. Katlagh Khén and Sankez Khén, taking alarm 
at Ulugh Khén’s proceedings, also followed Jalélu-d din to the 
same sourt, upon which Ulugh Khén placed the virtuous Sultán 
Raziya, the sister of Jal4lu-d din, upon the throne, and himself 
became administrator, guide, counsellor, and ruler. 
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Mangi Káán treated Jalalu-d din with great kindness, and 
ordered Sali Bahédur to afford all the assistance which the 
Mughal army on the border was able to ronder; to escort him 
to his hereditary country, and cleanse his garden from the 
rubbish of the enmity of the slaves, who had realized the 
proverb of “flies have become rulers.” 

Jalélu-d din returned, accompanied by S4li Bahádur and his 
army, and reached as far as Hajnir (Ajmir) on the borders of 
Dehli, but beyond that they were not able to advance, and, there- 
fore, retreated. Jaldlu-d din then took posscssion of the hills and 
the passes which led to them and Sodra, which were then in the 
occupation of the Mughals, and was there compelled to content 
himself with a small portion of the whole. 

After some timo, Ulugh Khán slew Sultán Raziya, and his 
son-in-law Nasiru-d din assumed the crown. After two or three 
years, during which Naésiru-d din held the namo of king, while 
all substantial power was wielded by Ulngh Khan, he per- 
fidiously cut off his son-in-law. When Ulugh Khén had cleared 
the country of his opponents, $fe himself placed his foot upon 
the throne, and assumed the title of Sultán Ghiydsu-d din. He 
took possession of the treasures, and brought the army into sub- 
jection to his orders, He flattered himself that the whole world 
of disobedience would be repressed during his timo, and that the 
country would find security under his protection ; but suddenly 
death, the exposer of ambushes, attacked him and gave a roply 
to all the schemes which he had contemplated against others, 
for the arrow of destruction was discharged at him from the 
hand of one whose power cannot be resisted. His death occurred 
in the year 686 =. (1287 a.n.) 

He was succecded by his grandson, Mu’izzu-d din Kai-kobad, 
the son of Bughré Khan. Meanwhile Hnlákú Khén issued an 
order fo Famlak,! who was the ruler of Sind, to bring Nésiru-d 
din, the son (of Ghiyésu-d din) into his presence; and on his 


1 (So written in Sir H. Elliot's extract from Wasséf, but the real name is 
éi Kariagh.”] 
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arrival, Shamsu-d din Kart and Prince Barghandi trumped up 
some accusation against him, and exposed the impurity of his 
conduct with such exaggeration, that he, as well as some of his 
chiefs and adherents, were brought to capital punishment under 
the law. 

On receiving this intelligence, Malik Firoz, who was governor 
of Khilj on tho part of Násiru-d din, alarmed by his suspicions, 
went to Dehli, and entered into the service of Kai-kobéd, whom he 
found in occupation of the throne, and endeavoured to ingratiate 
himself in his favour by the performance of many useful services. 
As many signa of wisdom and courage were observed in him, he 
was appointed to the government of Múltán, which is on the 
frontier of the kingdom, in order that he might preclude the 
possibility of any invasion by the Mughals. After he had been 
employed for some time, he was, according to the usual practice 
of the envious and inimical, accused of entering into a truce with 
the Mughals. In consequence of this ho was recalled from his 
government, but refused to return, as he was apprehensive of the 
Sultén’s anger. 

Notwithstanding the trequent orders he received he made ex- 
cuses and delayed his return. The Wazir became angry at his 
dilatoriness and opposition, and by orders of the Sultan, marched 
with a few followers towards Múltán to enforce his attendance. 
They met each other on the road, and as the Wazir addressed to 
him several harsh enquiries respecting the reason of his delay, 
Malik Firoz answered his insolente by the tongue of his sharp 
sword, and slew the Wazir. He then hastened to the capital of 
the kingdom. The royal servants were alarmed at his approach» 
and the Sultan himself was disabled by sickness. The opportunity 
was favourable for Malik Firoz, so he entered the royal apart- 
ments and slew the king. This happened on the night preceding 
the eighth of Shaww4l 689 x. (October, 1290 a.v.). 

In order to gratify the people, and silence the opposition of the 
army, he placed nominally upon the throne an infant son of the 
late king, by name Shameu-d din Kaiomars, and thus satisfied 
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the army ; but a few days afterwards he sent the son to follow the 
father, and Malik Fíroz ascended an inauspicious throne on Friday, 
25th Zil hijja (December) of the samo year. He sufficiently pro- 
vided for the defence of tho frontier. and married his brother's 
son, ’Aléu-d din Muhammad, whom ho had himself brought up, 
to one of the princesses, and bestowed upon him the government 
of Oudh and Badáún. There ’Alau-d din remained for a long time, 
and, by dogrees, collected a largo army. It was reported to him 
that the Ráí of Hind, whose capital was Deogir, had immense 
treasures in money and jewels, and he therofore conceived an in- 
tense desire of securing them for himself, as well as of conquering 
the country. Ho appointed spics to ascertain when tho Rai’s 
army was engaged in warfare, and then he advanced and took the 
country without the means which other kings think necessary for 
conquest. Tho prudent Rai, in order to save his lifo, gave his 
daughter to the Sultán, and made over to him his treasures and 
jewels, 

'Aláu-d din Muhammad, having laden all the beasts he could 
procure with his spoils, and giving thanks to God, returned to 
his own province. Whon Malik Firoz heard of this, he sent an 
envoy to communicate the oxprossion of his pleasure and con- 
gratulations at the victory, and invited him to the presence, 
These invitations were frequently repoated, and as often declined, 
till a suspicion of his robellion arose, and induced Malik Firoz to 
advance against him with an army. 

When ’Aléu-d din learnt his uncle's intentions, he began to 
entertain evil designs, and went with a fow personal attendants 
to have an interview with him at Dehli; and the two parties 
met on the banks of the Jumna. Malik Fíroz, abandoning the 
course which prudence dictated, and relying upon the terror which 
his frontier and power iuspired, as well as the natural affection 
which he supposed his nephew to entertain towards him, crossed 
the river with only five attendants, and went to the camp of 
'Aláu-d din. 

When news was received of the approach of Malik Firoz, 
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’Aláu-d dín advanced to recoive him; and when he neared the 
river he went bare-footed, and, as usual, kissed tho earth in the 
presence of his uncle, assuming a deportmont of humility instead 
of his previous opposition, and behaving towards him as a son 
does towards a father. They then sat down and held a con- 
versation together, and after a time Malik Firoz took Sultán 
"Aléu-d din’s hand and invited him to come to his camp. When 
they reachod the bank of the river Malik Firoz wished to enter 
the boat first, “Aliu-d din following him. Two of *Aldu-d dín's 
servants, [khtiyéru-d din and Mahmúd Sélim, went behind him 
and waited their opportunity. As Malik Firoz had placed one 
foot on the boat, and was about to lift the other upon it, 
Tkhtiydéru-d din struck at him with a sword and wounded his 
hand. Malik Firoz, in alarm, tried to throw himself into the 
boat, but Mahmúd Sálim came up and dealt him such a blow 
that his head fell into the water and his trunk into the boat. 
This happoned on the 18th Ramazin 695 n. (June 1296 a.p.). 
The period of his reign was nearly six years. 

When the army of Malik Fíroz witnessed these transactions 
from the opposite bank, they were greatly oxcited, and to appease 
them "Aléu-d din distributed gold amongst the nobles and officers 
and thus gained their goodwill. Everyone felt himself com- 
pelled to proffer his allegiance, so they all returned to Dehli in 
company with him, and in the month of Zi-l ka’da 695 m. he 
arrived at tho palace. 

The garrison of the fort refused fo open the gates, upon which 
’Aléu-d din placed bags filled with gold in his mangonels and 
discharged them into the fort, which had the effect of persuad- 

ing them to abandon their resistance. 

' Two sons of Malik Firoz, Kadar Khán and Arkalf Khén, 
who were at Múltán, were brought to Dehli and deprived of 
their eyes. So it is, that in this world the wise are depressed 
and the unworthy raised to honour and prosperity. 

Sultan ’Al4u-d din then ascended the throne in perfect security, 
and protected all the provinces of the empire by his great power. 
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Towards the beginning of his reign, Prince Katlagh Khwaja, 
son of Dúá,! advanced with a large army, like drops of rain, 
towards Dehli, in order to conquer, massacre, and plunder. 
Sultán `Aláu-d din advanced against him at the head of a large 
army for the purpose of carrying on a holy war, actuated by 
pure faith, sincero intentions, the hope of resurrection, and the 
determination to bring destruction on the infidels. Without 
placing his troops in array, he attacked the onemy, and put 
many to the sword; and the remnant, in sorrow, loss, and dis- 
appointment, returned to their native country. Pardon go with 
them ! 

The rest of the transactions of ’Aldu-d din’s reign shall be 
recorded in their proper place for the information of my readers. 
Praise bo to God, who hath poured his blossings upon tho good, 
and from whose worship advantages are dorived ! 


# * * * * * 


The Conquest of Sonindt? 
From Book IV. of the MS. 


When Sultán ‘Aléu-d din, the Sultán of Dehli, was well 
established in the centre of his dominion, and had cut off the 
heads of his enemies and slain them, and had imparted rest to 
his subjects from the fountain of his kindness and justice, the 
vein of the zeal of religion beat high for tho subjection of in- 
fidelity and destruction of idols, and in the month of Zi'l-hijja 


1 Dds, or T66, of the Chaghatai branch in Turkistin and Transoxiana, was s 
celebrated rival of Kublai. He died in 1306. He had several sons, who are spoken » 
of in Mongol history. Among tho best known are Gunjdk, who diod in 1808; 
Guebek, who died in 1821; and Tarmashirin, who died in 1330, See D’Ohason. 
Hiatotre des Mongola, Vol. II. p. 620. 

® [This does not mean the temple of Somnát, but as Ziau-d din Barni oxplaina, 
“an idol to which the Brahmans gave the name of Somnit, after the victory of 
Mahmúd, and his destruction of their idol Manat" (Text 251). Guzerat was over- 
run and Nahrwéla was taken in this expedition, but there is no special mention of the 
temple or town of Semnit.} 
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698 n. (1298 a D.) his brother Malik Mu’izzu-d din! and Nusrat 
Khén, the chief pillar of the state and the leader of his armies, a 
gpnerous and intelligent warrior, were sent to Kambéyat, the 
most celebrated of the cities of Hind in population and wealth. 
Its air is puro, its wator clear, and the circumjacent country 
beautiful and charming both in scenery and buildings. With a 
view to holy war, and not for the lust of conquest, he enlisted 
under their banners about 14,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry, 
which, in their language, are called dakk.” ° 

They wont by daily marches through the hills, from stage to 
stage, and when they arrived at their destination at early dawn 
they surrounded Kambéyat, and the idolaters were awakoned 
from thoir sleepy state of carelessness and wero taken by surprise, 
not kuowing where to go, and mothers forgot their children and 
dropped them from their embrace. The Muhammadan forces began 
to “kill and slaughter on the right and on the left unmercifully, 
throughout. the impure land, for the sake of Islám,” and blood 
flowed in torrents. They plundered gold and silver to an extent 
greater than can be conceived, and an immense number of brilliant 
precious stones, such as pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
etc., as well as a great variety of cloths, both silk and cotton, 
stamped, embroidered, and coloured. 

They took captive a great number of handsome and elegant 
maidens, amounting to 20,000, and children of both sexes, ‘‘ more 
than the pen can enumerate,” and thirteen enormous elephants, 
whose motions would put the earth in tremor.” In short, the 
Muhammadan army brought the country to utter ruin, and 
destroyed the lives of the inhabitants, and plundered the cities, 
and captured their offspring, so that many temples were deserted 
and the idols were broken and trodden under foot, the largest of 
which was one called Somnét, fixed upon stone, polished like a 

1 [In the tranalation of Firishta he is called “Aluf Khan,” but this is an 
erroneous transcription of his title “Ulugh Khán,” or “Great Khún,” the same 
title as was previously borne by Ghiyásu-d din Balben. The texte of Firishta and 


Barni both read “ Ulugh Khán.”] 
3 This, probably, means dag, “a pace,” just as we say 20,000 foet. 
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mirror, of charming shape and admirable workmanship. It stood 
seven yards high. Its position was such as if it was about to 
move, and its expression such as if it was about to speak. If 
the introducor of idolatry were to look on it he would become 
enamoured of its beauty. The infidels objected to people going 
near it. Its head was adorned with a crown set with gold and 
rubies and pearls and other procious stones, so that it was im- 
' possible for the oyes to trace the redness of the gold on account 
of the cxcessive lustre of the jowels, and a necklace of large 
shining pearls, like the belt of Orion, deponded from the shoulder 
towards the side of tho body. 

The Muhammadan soldiors plundered all thoso jewels and 
rapidly set themselves to demolish the idol. Tho surviving in- 
fidels wero deeply affected with grief, and they engaged “to pay 
a thousand thousand picces of gold” as a ransom for the idol, 
but they wero indignantly rejected, and the idol was destroyed, 
and “its limbs, which were anointed with amborgris and per- 
fumed, were cut off. The fragments were conveyed to Dehli, 
and the entranco of the Jami’ Masjid was paved with them, that 
people might remomber and talk of this brilliant victory.” 
‘‘ Praise bo to God, the Lord of the worlds. Amen!” 

Aftor some time, among tho ruins of tho temples, a most 
beautiful jasper-coloured stono was discovered, on which one of the 
merchants had designed some beautiful figures of fighting men and 
other ornamental figures of globes, lamps, otc., and on the thargin 
of it were sculptured verses from the Kurén. This stone was 
sent as an offering to the shrine of the pole of saints, Shaikh 
Murshid Abú Is’h&k Ibréhim bin Shahriér. At that time they 
were ‘building a lofty octagonal dome to the tomb. The stone 
was placed at the right of the entrance. “At this time, that is, 
in the year 707 m. (1307 a.p.), ‘Aléu-d din is the acknowledged 
Sultán of this country. On all its borders there are infidels, 
whom it is his duty to attack in the prosecution of a holy war, 
and return laden with countless booty.” 


» + a + + 
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An Account of some Contemporary Princes. 


When Sultán U'ljaita was fully established upon the throne, 
Shaikhu-l Islim Jamálu-d din, towards the close of the year 
703 n. (1303 a.p.), came to the court of the Protector of the 
world, and was received with distinguished honours and kindness. 
He was nominated to the government of Fars, but declined the 
appointment, and returned to his independent principality of Kais. 

In the beginning of this yoar, the Malik-i Azam, Margrave of 
Hind, Takiu-d din ’“Abdu-r rahmánu-t Tibi, who was ondowed 
with great power and dignity, doparted from the country of 
Hind to the passage (ma’bar) of corruption! The king of 
Ma’bar was anxious to obtain his property and wealth, but Malik 
Mu’azzam Sirdju-d din, son of the deceased, having secured his 
goodwill by the payment of two hundred thousand dinérs, not 
only obtained the wealth, but the rank also of his father, 


Embassy to China. 


Malik Mu’azzam Fakhru-d din Ahmad and Búká Elchí were, 
by order of the just king, Gházán, appointed, in the year 697 m., 
as ambassadors to Timur Káán,? with presents of cloths, jewels, 
costly garments, and hunting leopards, worthy of his royal ac- 
ceptance, and ten túmáns (one hundred thousand pieces) of gold 
were given to him from tho chief treasury, to be employed as 
capital in trade. Fakhru-d din-laid in a supply of necessaries 
for his voyage by ships and junks, and laded them with his own 
merchandize and immonso jewels and pearls, and other com- 
modities suited to Timur Khan's country, belonging to his friends 
and relations, and to Shaikh-] Isl4m Jamálu-d din. He was 


1 At the close of the sentence the author contradicts himself, and ascribes this 
event to the year 702 x. 

3 Mention is made of this interesting embassy by D'Ohsson (Histoire des Mongols, 
Tom. IV. p. 320), but there is no allusion to the voyage by sea, nor to the character- 
istic reception of the ambassadors. 
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accompanied on the voyage by an army of expert archers, 
Turki and Persian. 

The actual distance of the voyage was much augmented by 
the constant dangers to which their lives and proporty were 
exposed on the sea. When, at last, they arrived at tho port of 
the Chinese frontior thoy were conducted stage by stage, by the 
@eputies and officers of that country according to the Kaani in- 
stitutes, were furnished with supplies and tents, and were not 
troubled for the payment of any duties. In this manner they 
reached the Urdu, or Imperial Camp, at Táídú, near Khanbéligh. 

The Khan was at that time indisposed, but the four principal 
ministers and other nobles’ were present in the assembly and sat 
beyond the royal carpet on golden seats, with groat pomp and 
ey. Baka, on his first introduction, considered a salám 
sufficiont, and did not kneel down, to which want of respect they 
raised objections. Búká, who was a shrewd and eloquent Turk, 
replied, “It is tho royal order, that until I behold the blessed 
countenance of the Khan, the very abstract of the book of pros- 
perity, I should not look upon any pillars of the state or nobles 
of his majesty.” They were then admitted to a personal inter- 
view, and presented tho rarities ontrusted to them, which were 
most graciously received. The merchandize also was brought 
forward and approved. The Khan then presented a cup of 
wine with his royal hand, and issued orders that the am- 
bassadors, during their stay, should be furnished with residences, 
food, clothes, and servants appropriate to the four seasons ; 
and forty-five horses were placed at their disposal. * * * 

The ambassadors remained four years in China and were dis- 
migsed with honour, and a daughter of one of tho nobles was 
bestowed upon Fakhrurd din. A friendly reply was written to 
Gházán Khán, and presents were sent in return, together with 
some valuable silk stuffs, which had fallen to the share of 
Hulákáú Khan, but had remained in China since the time of 


l The titles of these high dignitaries will be found in D’Oheson, Hist, des Mongols, 
Tom. IV. p. 637. 
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Mangia Khén. An ambassador took charge of them on a 
separate junk, and he was commiasioned to deliver expressions 
of friendship and regard. 

Malik Fakhru-d din departed, much gratified at his reception, 
accompanied by the embassies and twenty-three junks, and other 
vessels laden with valuable property. The ambassador of the 
Khan dicd on the voyage * * * and when they were only 
two days distant from Ma’bar, Malik Fakhru-d din also ditd. 
* * œ His tomb is in Mabar, near that of his uncle, His 
death occurred towards the close of tho year of 704 H.! (1305 
AD.) * * * 

In the middle of the year 705 z. Shaikhu-l Islam Jaméla-d. 
din was summoned from the principality of Kais to the capital of 
Shiraz, the governmont of which placo was conferred upon him. 
Ho accepted the office in obedience to the command, although ho 
was ill at the time. * * * Tie died in the year 706 uH. 
(1306 A.D.) to the great regret of the inhabitants of Shiraz, who 
raised a handsome tomb over his romuins, and composed an elegy 
upon his death, * * œ The author also, in consideration of 
certain obligations conferred upon him by the deceased, gave vent 
to his feelings in the following poem. 


The History of Sultdn ’Aldu-d din (continued). 


When Sultán °Aléu-d din had fully established himself in the 
empire of Dehli, and his conquests and holy wars had proclaimed 
him universally as the greatest champion of the Muhammadan 
religion, it happened, that in the year 708, Ali Beg Girgés, 
with an army consisting of three túmáns, marched to Hind& 
stéu, and pitched his camp in the vicinity of ’Iwaz (Oudh) and 
Badáún, expecting to make an easy conquest of that country. 
The Sultan despatched his general Hazér-Dindéri, who was 


1 This does not coincide with the fect that they remamed only four years in China. 
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called Malik Kafár,! with 80,000 formidable and veteran cavalry 
to expel them; and when the army of ‘Islám was within the 
distance of a day’s journey from the enemy, it made suddenly a 
night attack on thoir camp, which was left quite unguarded, gnd 
the greater part of the Mughal armies recoived their retribution 
(‘iwaz) from the empiro of Dehli, where they met with the silont 
tomb of entire annihilation. Havink surrounded the remnant 
on the field of battle they deprived them of their arms,” and 
"Alf Beg and other officers of the Mughals wero carried captive 
to Dehli. 

“ Sultán Aldu-d din gave ordors that the sword of monace and 
the declaration of unity should be offered to them’; whon, as they 
they could not help themselves, they placed their heads on the 
line of Islam,” and repeated the profession of the Muhammadan 
creed, * * * wAláu-d din honoured and gave preferment 
to Ali Beg, and ‘mare him one of his nobles, and the Mughal 
army was provided for antongst the armies of Islam. After tho 
battlo an order wag f®$ued by ’Aldu-d din to gather together the 
heads of those who had been slain. This matter was specially 
made over to the Hindis, On counting them after they wero 
thrown at the foot of the holy warrior they were found to amount 
to 60,000, and, as was done with the Nigidari® Mughals, a 
pillar was constructed of these heads before the Badáún gate, 
in order that it might be a warning and spectacle to futuro gene- 
rations. Tho good tidings of this happy conquest were published 
throughout all the countries and provinces both of tho faithful 
and the idolatrous. 


1 All the copies I have consulted give this name as NabG or Nid; probably the 
former may have beon a corruption of Néib, which was his true designation. [In the 
text of Firishta ho is called “Malik Náib Kafar HazGr-dinari.” The latter title 
ds said to have been derived from his having been originally purchased for 1000 
dintrs. See Briggs’ Trans. Vol. I. 365.) 

3 Nigúdar, a youngor son of Chagatai, after his disgraco, established himself with 
his vassals and followers in Sistan, and committed ravages upon the neighbouring 
provinces, Hus followers were callod “ Nigddari,” or “ Karáúnass,” 
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Conquest of Telingana. 


In the year 709 (1309 a.p.),—the year arrived in prosperity 
ani the time was propitious,—the lofty mind of the king greatly 
inclipod towards the conquest of the whole of Hinddstan, and the 
subjection of the infidels. Previous to this, Malwa had been con- 
quered ; he, therofora despatched Malik Nabu, Zafar Khan, and 
Nanak Hindi,' with an atmy consisting of one hundred thousand 
horse and foot,— 

Oh thou for whqm there is an army that obtains victory,— 
to conquer the province of Tolingéna. When they arrived on 
its frontier, the Rái of that province adopted a prudent raso- 
lution, submitted to tho Muhammadans, and agreed to pay an 
annual tribute and receive the royal collectors, and that populous 
territory, replete with every kind of wealth. 


As the cheok of your friend full of excellenco, 
In which ure all desires you are in seatoh of, — 


containing more than 30,000 tracts of tdwntry, was added to 
the Muhammadan empire. It is related that 6,000 kharwars, or 
loads, of gold were despatched to Dehli.. 

Much yellow gold was in the large sacks,— 
and in consequence of the abundance of diamonds obtained by 


plunder, they became so cheap that, one weighing a misk4l, could 
be purchased for three dindrs. 


The Conquest of Dar Samundar. 


The royal army marched from this place towards the country 
of Dir Samun. Réi Pandyé offered opposition, and begged the 
assistance of an army from Ma’bar. At that time enmity pře- 
vailed between the two brothers, Sundar Pandí and Tira Pandi, 


1 The reading is doubtfnl. One copy has Khénka Mandi, and Firishta has 
Khwaja H4jf. As Amir Khusrd spesks prominently of the Hindés who ao- 
companied this expedition, there is no improbability in the reading adopted in 
the text. 
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after the murder of their father. The latter sent to his assistance 
an army of horse and foot. Subsequently, the Rai, turning to 
the right rank, declined a contest, and, having proffered his sub- 
mission, he was left in possession of his country without éhe 
necessity of fighting. He delivered up to Malik Kafúr the 
country of ’Arikanna, as a proof of his allegiance, and treasure 
beyond what imagination can conceive, together with 55 large 
elephants, which were worthy of carrying tho great and for- 
tunate heroes of the time, so that the country was restored to 
him, and, instead of shell-blowing, pyrolatry, and idol-worship, 
the true faith and the five daily prayers were established. On 
acconnt of these transactions the fame of tho first holy wars 
which opened Hind under Mahmúd Subuktigin was erased from 
the page of history. 

At the prosent time the imperial army consists of 475,000 
Muhammadan disciplined holy warriors, whose names are re- 
corded by tho imperial muster-master, and whose pay and rations 
are entered in the regulations of the deputy-victualler. They are 
most obedient to the orders they receive, and are prepared to 
sacrifice their lives for the especial sake of their religion. Four 
hundred war elephants “* * * are kept in the royal stables, 
and forty swift camels * * * are employed to convey daily 
reports, with the greatest expedition, from and to the distant 
provinces of the empire. * * * 


Invasion of Ma’bar. 


In the month of Rajab of the year 710 m. (1310 a.n.) the ap- 
pointed leaders, accompanied by a select army, were dispatched to 
conquer Ma’bar, and some of the towns were obtained through the 
animosity which has lately arisen between the two brothers ; when 
at last a large army, attended by numerous elephants of war, 
was sent out to oppose the Muhammadans. Malik Nabú, who 
thought himself a very Saturn, was obliged to retreat, and bring 
back his army. 
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Uljáitú Sultán sends an Embassy to’ Aldu-d din. 


About that period the king of the world, U'ljáitú! Sultán, — 
May his empire last for ever !—sent two ambassadors, named 
Khálúya and Muhammad Shéh, to the court of Dehli, with a 
royal mandate to the following purport, that as the rulers of that 
quarter, both in the reign of tho Emperor Changiz Khan, the 
conqueror of tho world, and the most generous U’ktéi Khan, had 
tendered their friendship and homage, and, through the Janguage 
of the ambassadors, had occasionally offered their sentiments of 
goodwill, it is, thereforo, strange that, since the imperial throne 
has been adorned by our auspicious accession, and the sun of the 
kingdom of Islám has shed its light over the world, Saltan 
*Alau-d din has never oponed the road of ancient friendship by 
means of an ambassador to our regal court, nor sent a message 
conveying tidings of himself or congratulations to us; it is, 
therefore, expected that ho will henceforth be willing to apply hiu- 
self to strengthen the foundations of regard and free intercourse. 
In connection with this embassy it waœ also intimated that the 
Emperor asked in marriage one of the: Pringesses from behind 
the veil of the kingdom of Dehk.? 

Sultán "Aléu-d din, notwithstanding all his bravery and con- 
quests, and abundant treasures and obedient armies, combining 
in himeelf all personal accomplishments and worldly advantages, 
was a tyrant, and never used to hesitate at slaughter, burning, 
restricting the privileges of the army, or reducing the allowances 
of his servants, and was quite overcome by his disposition to- 
wards temerity and oppression. As a proof of this he ordered 


1 It signifies “fortunate” in the Mongol language. 

2 On similar occasions the like delicacy of expression is observed. Thus, when the 
daughter of Atabak Sa'd of Shiraz was bestowed upon Sultan Jalélu-d din, ’Atéu-] 
mulk Juwaint says, in the second volume of the Jahdn Kushd ; 

; ane ; P 
Jie wee ulas ora Led p yil tf had J 5S asyo 
Od Aine phla aie ya dy lh s iliy 
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the ambassadors to be imprisoned, and several! of their attendants 
to be trodden under the fect of elephants, and thus he submerged 
the jewel of his good fame; for to bring trouble on an ambassador 
is, under every system of religious faith, altogether opposed sto 
the principles of law, social observance, and common sense. With 
respect to law, an ambagsador reccives his credentials without even 
the suspicion of criminality; with respect to social observanco, 
the oppressor and the oppressed, friend and foe, peace and 
war, are all equally in ntéed of embassies and communications: 
with respect to common sense, it is abundantly ovident that the 
killing of one man, or eyen ten, entails no infirmity or injury on 
a kingdom. Inasmuch, thereforo, as ’Aldu-d din, free to do as 
he choso, was guilty of a deed from which danger might have 
resulted, and without any causo exhibited his onmity, he must 
be considered to have acted contrary to what a peaccful policy 
and sound prudence dictated. 


Continuation of tha history of the Kings of Ma’ bar. 


Kales Dewar, the riler of Ma’bar, enjoyed a highly prosperous 
life, extending to forty and odd years, during which time neither 
any foreign enemy entered his country, nor any sevore malady 
confined him to bed. His coffors wore replete with wealth, inas- 
much that in the treasury of the city of Mardi there were 
1,200 crores of gold deposited, every crore being equal to a 
thousand? laks, and every lak to one hundred thousand din4rs. 
Besides this there was an accumulation of precious stones, such as 
pearls, rubies, turquoises, and emeralds,—more than is in the 
power of language to express. (Here follows a long string of 
reflections upon the instability of worldly wealth and grandeur.) 

This fortunate and happy sovereign had two sons, the elder 


1 One copy reads eighteen. 

2 Properly only a hundred, if the reading of “crore” be oorrect; but the eopies 
I have consulted read kiss, which might be meant ‘to imply an earthen vessel, or 
some capacious receptacle calculated to contain a hundred laks. 
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named Sundar Pandi, who was legitimate, his mother being 
joined to the Dewar by lawful marriage, and the younger named 
Tira Pandi, was illegitimate, his mother being one of the mis- | 
tresses who continually attended the king in his banquet of 
pleasure ; for it was customary with the rulers of that country 
that, when the daily affairs of the administration were over, and 
the crowds that attended the court had gone to their respective 
homes, a thousand beautiful courtezang used to attend the king 
in his pleasure. They used to perform the several duties pre- 
scribed to cach of them; some were appointed as chamberlains, 
some as interpreters, some as cup-hparers, and day and night 
both the sexes kept promiscuous intercourse together ; and it was 
usual for the king to invito to his bed that girl upon whom the 
lot should happon to fall. I have mentioned this in illustration 
of their customs. 

As Tira Pandi was remarkable for his shrewdness and intre- 
pidity, the ruler nominated him as his successor. His brother 
Sundar Pandi, being enraged at this supercession, killed his 
father, in a moment of rashness and undutifalness, towards the 
close of the year 709 m. (1310 a.p.), and placed the crown on his 
head in the city of M4rd{.! He induced the troops who were there 
to support his interests, and conveyed some of the roval treasures 
which were deposited there to the city of Mankdl,* and he him- 
self accompanied, marching on, attended in royal pomp, with the 
elephants, horses, and treasures. Upon this his brother Tira 
Pandi, being resolved on avenging his father’s blood, followed to 
give him battle, and on the margin of a lake which, in their 
language, they call Taláchí, the opponents came to action. Both 
the brothers, each ignorant of the fate of the other, fled away ; 
but Tira Pandi being unfortunate (tira bakht), and having been 
wounded, fell into the hands of the enemy, and seven elephant- 
loads of gold also fell to the lot of the army of Sundar Pandi, 

It is a saying of philosophers, that ingratitude will, sooner or 
later, meet its punishment, and this was proved in the sequel, for 


1 [Madura f} 2 (Namkúl f) 
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Manér Barmúl, the son of the daughter of Kales Dewar, who 
espoused the cause of Tira Pandi, being at that time at Karám- 
hatti, near Kálúl,! sent him assistance, both in men and money, 
which was attended with a most fortunate result. Sundar Pandi 
had taken possession of the kingdom, and the army and tho 
treasure were his own ; but, as in every religion and faith, evil 
deeds produce a life of insecurity, a matter which it is unneces- 
sary to expatiate upon, he, notwithstanding all his treasures 
and the goodwill of tht army, was far from being happy and 
prosperous, entertaining crude notions, and nevor awaking from 
his dream of pride, and at last he met with the chastisoment due 
to his ingratitude, for in the middle of the ycar 710 (1310 a.D.) 
Tira Pandi, having collected an army, advanced to oppose him, 
aud Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed, fled from his native 
country, and took refuge under the protection of °Aláu-d din, of 
Dehli, and Tira Pandi became firmly established in his hereditary 
kingdom. 

While I was engaged in writing this passage, one of my friends 
said to me: “ The kings of Hind are celebrated for their pene- 
tration and wisdom ; why then did Kales Dewar, during his life- 
time, nominate his younger and illegitimate son as his successor; 
to the rejection of the elder, who was of pure blood, by which he 
introduced distraction into a kingdom which had been adorned 
like a bride.” 


1 [Kardr ?] 
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XII. 


TARTKH-I BINAKITI 


or 
FAKHRU-D DIN, BINAKITY. 


This is the same work as is called Bind-Gety by Mr. James 
Fraser, in his ‘‘ Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts ;” and Bina-i- 
Gety by General Briggs, in his translation of the Preface of 
Firishta, which would scom to imply that the title was considered 
by thom to bear the meaning of “ History of the Foundation of 
the World.” It cortainly is so understood by native transcribers, 
for I have soen no copy of Firishta, not even the lithograph 
edition, in which it is not so written, and it has been so trans- 
lated by some Continental scholars. Its correct name at full 
length is “ Rausat uluu-l Albdb ft Tawdrikhu-l Akdbir wa-ul 
Ansdb,” “the garden of the learned in the histories of great 
men and genealogies.” It is chiefly an abridgment, as the 
author himself states, of the Jdmt’u-¢t Tawdrtkh of Rashidu-d 
din, and was compiled only seven years after that work, in A.H. 
717 (a.D. 1317), by Abu-Sulaimén Dáúd, bin Abú-l Fazl, bin 
Muhammad Fakhr! Bin&kiti. He is commonly called Fakhru-d 
din Binákití from his having been born at Bindkit, or Findkit, a 
town in Transoxiana, afterwards called Sháhrukhía. He copies 
Rashidu-d din closely, without, however, adopting his arrange- 
ment, and dedicates his work to Sultán Abú Sa'id, the ninth 
Mongol king of Persia. 

The author was a poet as well as an historian, and was 


1 This is the name he gives in his own Prefece. European Orientalists generally 
call him Fakhro-d din. {Morley cites several variations in the name and genealogy. } 
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appointed by Sultán Gh&z4n, poet laureate of his Court. Till 
the discovery of the lost portions of the Jami’u-t Tasedrtkh, 
Binékiti’s work ranked very high both in Europe and Asia, but 
it must now take its place as a mere abridgment, and can be con- 
sidered of no valuo as an original composition. Several good 
copies of the work exist in European libraries, as in the Rich 
colloction, Nos. 7626, 7627, of the British Museum; in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society; in the Leyden library ; 
and in Hammer-Purgstall’s privato collection. The work is not 
common in India. + The best copy I know is in the possession of 
a native gentleman aj Lucknow. 

The 8th Book of this work is already known to the European 
public, though ascribed to a different author. In the year 1677, 
Andreas Müller published at Berlin a small work in Persian, 
with a Latin translation, under the title of Abdalke Beidavæi 
Historia Sinensis, ascribing the original to the Nisdmu-t Tarcd- 
rikh of Baizáwí. It was reprinted by his son in 1689, and 
Brunet’ tells us that Stephen Weston published fifty copies of an 
English translation in 1820. M. Quatremére had the ingenuity 
to guoss, for sevoral roasons which he states in detail, that this 
was in reality an .oxtract from the History of Bindkiti, and not 
from Baiziwi ; and by comparing the passage he has given from 
Miller’s printed work with Binékiti, of which a copy was not 
available to M. Quatremére, it proves to be verbatim the 2nd 
Chapter of the 8th Book of Bindkiti: and as the same result 
has been obtained by comparing it with the copy in the British 
Museum, there can no longer be any doubt on this point, and the 
Historia Sinensis must henceforth be attributed to Binákití. 


CONTENTS., 


Book I.—The Genealogy and History of the Prophets and 
Patriarchs from the time of Adam to Abraham, comprising a 
period of 4838 years. (The use of the word Ausiyd shows the 
writer to be a Shi’a Muhammadan ;)—from p. 2 to 25. 


1 eub voos Abdalla. 
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Book IJ.—The kings of Persia, from Kaidmars to Yazdajird, 
together with the celebrated Prophets and Philosophors who 
were their contemporaries; 4322 years ;—from p. 25 to 59, 

‘Book III.—-History of Muhammad; the four first Khalifs ; 
twelve Imáms, and later Khalifs, down to Mustasim bi-llah, the 
last of the `Abbásides ; 626 years ;—from p. 60 to 186. 

Book 1V.—The Sultans and kings who, in the time of the 
’Abbdside Khalifs, rose to power in thé kingdom of Trán, includ- 
ing the dynasties of Saffárians, SAméniang, Ghaznivides, Buwai- 
hides Saljikians, Khwérizmians and the kjpgs of the Forest 
or Heretics (Assassins) ; 400 years ;—from p. 186 to 208. 

Book V.—The history of the Jews, their Kings and Prophets, 
from Moses to Mutina (Zedckiah, see 2 Kings xxiv, 17), who 
was slain by Bakhtnassar ; 941 years ;—from p, 208 to 230. 

Book VI.—The history of the Christians and Franks; the 
descent of tle Virgin Mary from David; the kings of the Franks, 
the Cæsars, and Popes; 1337 years ;—from p. 231 to 260. 

Book VII.—Tho Hindús; an account of the country and 
kings of India from Basdeo to `Aláu-d din, and an account of 
Shákmúní ; 1200 years ;—from p. 260 to 281. 

Book VIII.—Ilistory of Khité. The government lasted, 
according to local historians, 42,875 years ;—from p. 281 to 299. 

Book IX.—History of the Mughals; the origin of Changiz 
Khan, and his conquest of Persia, ete., with an account of his 
sons and successors ; 101 years ;—from p. 299 to 402. 

Sizz.—Small Folio, containing 402 pages, of 21 lines. 

A fuller detail is given in the Vienna Year-book for 1835 by 
Hammer-Purgstall, who states that our author composed his 
work in a.n. 718, not 717, though the latter date is expressly 
mentioned, not only in the Preface, but in other parts of the 
work. The same author gives the year of his death as a.a. 730 
(1829 a.p.), and reads his name Binákatí, [Morley also has 
given a full notice of the work in his Catalogue of the MSS. 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. ] 

It will be observed that the seventh Book is devoted to India. 
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Throughout the whole of it Bin&kiti follows Rushidu-d din im- 
plicitly, copying him even with all his errors, just as Rashidu-d 
din follows Birdni. Nothing shows more completely the igno- 
rance of the western Asiatics with respect to the state of India 
since Mahmúd’s time than to find these two authors, 300 ycars 
afterwards, mentioning that Bari is the capital of the province of 
Kanauj, of which the kings are the most potent in India, and 
that Thanesar is in the Dúááb. All this is taken from Abi 
Rih&n, as may be seen by roferring to tho extracts in the first 
volume. 

It is needless to translate any passago from this work, but it 
may be as well to mention, as the Calcutta copy of Rashidi, as 
well as that of the India House, is deficient in that respect,' that 
the succession of the Kábul kings, who preceded the Ghaznivides, 
occurs in nearly the same order as in M. Reinaud’s edition of 
Birdni, and with nearly the same names, but tho last of the 
Turk dynasty, whom M. Reinaud calls Laktouzemén, appears 
here under the more probable shape of Katorán, or Katorm4n, 
“king of the Katores,”? It is worthy of remark that the 
present chief of Chitral is called Sh&h Kator, and claims descent 
from the Macedonians. Kalar, the first of the Bréhman dynasty, 
is omitted by Binákití. Anandpél is converted into Anda- 
pal, and the nearest approach to M. Reinaud’s doubtful name 
of Nardanjénpéla (correctly perhaps Niranjanpél) is Tásdar 
Jaipál.? 


1 [The British Museum MS., and the Arabic MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society 
have passages upon the subject obviously derived from BirGni. See Thomas’ 
Prinsep, I. 315.] 

3 [See Vol. II. p. 404.) 

3 Compare Morley’s Oat. p. 25. Hammer-Purgstall’s Handschriften, p. 194. 
Recueil des Voyages, Tom. II. p. 369. Fundgruben des Orionts, Tom. III. 
p. 330. Gesch. dor Iichane, Vol. II. p. 267. Coll. Or. Tom. I. pp. lxxxv.—ei. 
424. Jahrbücher, No. 69. Ans. Blatt, p. 33, and No. 73, p. 26. Gesch. d. schön. 
Red. Pers. p. 241. Elphinstone, Kingdom of Cabul, App. O. p. 619. Burnes’ 
Bokhara, Vol. II. p. 209. Journ. R. 4. S. Vol. IX. p. 194. O. Ritter, Erd. ven 
As. Vol. V. p. 207. Gemäldesaal der Lebensb. Vol. IV. p. 35. Zenker, Bibliotheca 
Or. 857, 858. Gesch. d. G. Horde, pp. xxxi. 343. Jenisch, Hist. priorum Regum 
Persarum. p. 143, 
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EXTRACT. 


[The following is translated from a MS. in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society :— 

“ After (him) Arjin became king; after him Kank, who was 
the last of the Katorm4n kings; after him Brahma Samand 
became king; after him Kamli; after him Jaipél; after him 
Andah pál; and after him Tadar Jaip4l,! who was killed 412 
Hijri (1021 a.p.).” 
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XTIT. 


TARIKH-I GUZIDA. 


01 


HAMDU-LLA MUSTAUFT. 


This work was composed in A.H. 730 (1329) by Hamdu-lla 
bin Abú Bakr bin Hamd bin Nasr Mustaufi! Kazwini, and was 
dedicated to the minister Ghiyásu-d din, the son of Rashidu-d 
din, to both of whom our author had been scerotary. 

It ranks among tho best general histories of the East. Reinaud 
used it for his Mem. sur l'Inde. WHammer-Purgstall calls it in 
different passages of his works the best, the most faithful, and the 
most brilliant of all the histories which were composed about 
that period. He romarks that it contains much matter not 
found olsewhore, and concurs in tho praise best¢wed upon it by 
Haji Khalfa, that implicit confidence is to be placed in its asser- 
tions. It is a pity, thereforo, that the work is in so abridged a 
form as to be more useful for its dates than for its details of facts, 
The authors of the Universal History frequently quote it under 
the name of “ Tarik Cosidih.” 

Eleven years after the completion of this history, the author 
composed his celebrated work on Geography and Natural History, 
entitled Nushatu-? Kulib, “the delight of hearts,” which is in 
high repute with oriental scholars.* 

1 “ Prosident of the Exchequer.” Com, le Brun says the Mustayfi is chief of the 
Chamber of Accounts of the Lordships which particularly belong to his Majesty. 
Price (II. 360) calls him controller or auditor of the Exchequer. In the case of our 
author the title appears ¢o be a family designation, derived from actual occupation of 


the office by an ancestor. The title Kazwini is derived from his native town Kaswin. 
2 [See Reinaud’s Aboulfeda Int. clv.] 
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The author states that he had undertaken to write in vorse an 
universal history from the time of Muhammad, and had already 
written five or six thousand lines, and hoped to complete it in 
seventy-five thousand ; but being anxious to bring out a work in 
prose also, in order that he might have the satisfaction of pre- 
senting it as soon as possible to his excellent patron Ghiydésu-d 
din, whose praises extend throughout two pages, he compiled the 
present work under the name of Tdrtkh-t Gustda. “ Selected 
History,” having abstracted it from twenty four different works, 
of which he gives tho names, and amongst them, the history of 
Tabari, the Kanilu-t Tawárikh of Ibnu-l Asír Jazari, the Wizd- 
mu-t Tawárikh of Baizawi, the Zubdatu-t Tawárikh of Jamélu-d 
din Késhi, aud the Jahdn-kushat of Juwaini. Besides these 
twenty-four, ho quotes occasionally several other valuable works, 
many of which are now quite unknown. In its turn the Zarikh-¢ 
Guzida has been used by later writers. The Habibu-s Siyar 
quotes largely from it. 

The Tarikh-t Guzida contains a Proface, six Books, and an 
Appendix. The only Books useful for the illustration of Indian 
history are the third and fourth, in which are comprised the 
account of tho carly attempts of the Arabs on the Indian frontier 
and the history $f the Ghaznivide and Ghorian monarchs, 

[A portion of the work, comprising the history of the Saljukian 
dynasty, has been translated by M. Defrémery, and published in 
the Journal Asiatique ;1 and another portion, relating to the city 
of Kazwin, has also been translated by the same writer.*] 


CONTENTS. 


The Preface contains an account of the creation of the world ; 
from p. 1 to p. 8. 

Book I.—An account of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Philo- 
sophers ; in two sections and two subsections ;—from p. 8 to 67. 

Book IJ.—The Peshdédians, Kaifnians, Ashkaénians (Arsacide 


1 (Vols. XI., XII., XIII. Quat., Serie.] 3 (tb. 6 Berie. Tome X.] 
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and Muldk-i Tawáif) and Sdss4nians; in four sections ;—from 
p- 68 to 109. 

Book III.—Muhammad, the Khalifas and Imáms; in an 
introduction and six sections ;—from p. 109 to 311. 

Book IV.—The eastern monarchies, from the beginning of 
Muhammadanism to A.H. 730 (a.p. 1829); in twelve sections 
and several subsections, devoted to the following Dynasties :— 
Bani Léis Saffar, Samanians, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Biwaihides 
or Dyélima, Saljdkians, Khwérizmians, Atábaks (2 sections), 
Ismáilians, Karékhitéis, and Mughals ;—from p. 311 to 477. 

Book V.—The Saints and Elders of the Muhammadan faith, 
Philosophers and Poets ; in six sections ;—from p. 477 to 557. 

Book VI.—An account of the author’s native place, Kazwin, 
and its celebrated characters; in eight sections ;—from p. 557 
to 603. 

The Appendix contains Genealogical Trees of Prophets, 
Princes, Philosophers and others ;—from p. 608 to 618. 

S1zE.—8vo. containing 618 pages of 14 lines. 

This history, though often quoted by oriental writers, is rare 
in India, The best copy I know is in the library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, No. 493, but it is unfortunately dofective both 
in the beginning and end. Y4r °Ali Khén, chief nativo Judge of 
Jaunpur, has a good copy, and thero is ono also in the king of 
Lucknow’s library. Robert Cust, Esq. (B.C.S.), has an admir- 
able copy, written in 864 a.m. In Europe the most celebrated 
are those of Stockholm, Paris, the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library, Hammer-Purgstall, and Sir W. Ouseley.! M. Quatre- 
mére also possessed two copies. 

A work in so abridged a form can scarcely be expected to 

1 See Haji Khalfa, IV. 176, VI. 7. Wisner Jahrbb. No. lxix. p. 10, and Anegòi. 
p.31. Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. I. p. 1. Fundgr. d. Or. Vol. IIL. p. 331. Geach. dor 
Gold. Horde, pp. xvi. xxii. Coll. Or. Tom. I. p. liv. Gesch. der Ilohane, Vol. Il. 
pp. 268, 320. Geach. d. Soh. Red. Pers. p.12. Journ. Asiatiqus, III. Ser. Tom. 
I, p 681. M. Petis de la Croix, Hist. de Genghis Can, p. 641. D’Herbelot, Bë. 
Or. Art. Tarikh Khosideh. Biog. Unw. v. Kazwyny. Rampoldi, ix. 322. Gemäldesaal 


Pref. xi. Ouseley's Jehanara, p. xi. Price, Mahom. Hist. I. 464, II. 688, 672. 
Shajrat al Atrak, 208. Gildemeister, p. 2. Journ. des Sav., 1861, p. 47. 
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present any passages worthy of extract, but the following are 
selected as comprising a few anecdotes which have escaped the 
notice of some more ponderous chroniclers :— 


Sultan Mahmid. 


“The exploits of the Sultán Mahmúd are more conspicuous 
than the sun, and his exertions in the cause of religon surpass all 
description and eulogy. The Tárikh Yamini, Makdmdt Abi 
Nasr Miskati, and the volumes of Abú-l Fazl Baihaki, testify to 
his achievements,! 

“Ho was a fricnd to learned men and poets, on whom he 
bestowed munificont presents, insomuch that overy year he ex- 
pended upon them moro than 400,000 dinars. His features 
were very ugly. Ono day, regarding his own face in a mirror, he 
became thoughtful and depressed. His Wazir inquired as to the 
cause of his sorrow, to which he replied, ‘It is generally under- 
stood that the sight of kings adds vigour to the eye, but the 
form with which I am endowed is enough to strike the beholder 
blind.” The Wazir replied, ‘Scarcely one man in a million looks 
on your face, but the qualities of your mind shed their influence 
on every one. Study, therefore, to maintain an unimpeachable 
character, that you may be the beloved of all hearts.’ Am{nu-d- 
daula Mahmúd was pleased with this admonition, and he paid so 
much attention to the cultivation of his montal endowments, that 
he surpassed all other kings in that respect.” 

“In the first year of his accesSion to the throne a mine of 
gold was discovered in Sistén, in the shape of a tree, and the 


1 [Bee aupra, Vol. IT. pp. 430, 433.) 

3 This anecdote is given in the Gemdldesaal d. Lebensb., but Firishta merely says 
Mahmdd was marked with the emall-pox. In tho reign of Mas'úd, that historian 
ascribes a statement to tho Guzida which is at variance with the MSS. I have con- 
sulted. He says that, according to the Gurida, Mas’dd reigned nine years and nine 
months, whereas the Guside distinctly says that monarch reigned thirteen years. 
It may be as well to mention here that Briggs, in his translation of Firishta, hes, 
by some oversight, entered the History of Hamdu-tic Mustayfi and the TdrikA- 
Guside, on two different works. 
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lower the miners dug the richer and purer it became, till one of 
the veins attained the circumferonce of three yards. It dis- 
appeared in the time of Sultán Mas’td, on the occurrence of an 
earthquake. 


+ + + * * 


“Jn the month of Muharram of tho year 293 he made war 
upon Jaipal, in ITiudustan, and made him prisoner. Ile spared 
his life, but oxacted tribute. It isa rule among the Hindus that 
a king who has been twice made prisoner by Musulméns ought 
no longer to reign, and that his fault can only be purged by fire. 
Jaipal, therefore, made the kingdom over to his son, and burnt 
himself. In this war Yaminu-d-daula Mahmúd obtained the 
title of Ghá7í. 

“Tn the year 394, he set out on an expedition to Sistan against 
Khalaf,’ the son of Ahmad, because Khalaf, on retuning from 
his pilgrimage, had appointed his son Téhir as his successor, he 
himself having retired from the world aud devoted himself to 
the worship of God. But ho repented this step, and put his son 
to death by treachery. Yain{nu-d-dauia, in order to avenge this 
perfidy, attacked Khalaf, who took shelter in the fort of Ták. 
Yam{nu-d-daula Mahmúd besieged tho fort and took it. Khalaf 
camo out in safety, and when ho entered the presence of Mah- 
mud he addressed him as ‘Sultán’ Yaminu-d-daula Mahmúd, 
being pleased with this title, freely pardoned Khalaf, and roin- 
stated him in the government of Sistin. From that period he 
assumed the title of Sultan. Khalaf, son of Ahmad, after a 
while, rebelled against Sultán Mahmúd, and sought the pro- 
tection of Tlak Khán. Sultán Mahmúd, on hearing this, de- 
throned him from Sistén, and sent him to the fort of Juzján 

where he remained till the day of his desth. 

' “Sultán Mahmúd, having conquered Bhétiya and Multán as far 
as the frontiers of Kashmir, made peace with I'lak Khan, who 
somo time after broke faith with him, and advanced to battle 


1 Beo Jenisch, Hist. Reg. Pera. p. 46. 
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against him; but he was defeated, and took to flight. Many 
beautiful youths foll into the hands of the Zawuliyéns, who were 
delighted with their prisoners. Tlak Khén then sought the 
assistance of the Ghuzz and the Turks of Ohin, the descendants 
of Afrásiyáb, but was again defeated in an action at the gates of 
Balkh, and took a second time to flight. He again made peace 
with the Sultan, and went to reside in Mawaréu-n-nahr. 

“Sultán Mahmúd then made war with Nawása (the grandson 
of) the ruler of Multán ; conquered that country; converted 
the people to Islám; put to death the ruler of Multén, and 
entrusted the government of that country to another chief. 

“Sultán Mahmúd now went to fight with the Ghorians, who 
were infidels at that time. Sari, their chief, was killed in this 
war, and his son was taken prisoner; but dreading the Sultén’s 
vengeance, he killed himself by sucking poison which he had 
kept under the stono of his ring. The country of Ghor was 
annexed to that of the Sultán, and the population thereof con- 
verted to Islám. He now attacked the fort of Bhim, where was 
a temple of the Hindus. He was victorious, and obtained much 
wealth, including about a hundred idols of gold and silver. One 
of the golden images, which weighed a million miskd/s, the 
Sultán appropriated to the decoration of the Mosque of Ghazni, 
so that the ornaments of the doors were of golf instead of iron. 

“ Tke rulers of Ghurjist&n were at this time called Shar, and 
Abú Nasr was Shér of the Ghurjis. He was at enmity with 
Sultán Mahmúd, who sent &n army against him, and having 
taken him prisoner, the Sultán concluded peace with him, and 
purchased his possessions. From that time he remained in the 
service of the Sultán to the day of his death. 

“ The ruler of Mardain,! having likewise rebelled against the 
Sultan, withheld the payment of tribute. The Sultán deputed 
Abú Sa'id Téi, with an army, to make war with him, and he 
himself followed afterwards, and a battle ensuing, the chief of 


1 Other authorities usaally say Nardin or Nardain. (Sep Vol. II. pp. 450, 452, 
465.) 
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Mérdain took refuge in a fort. Tho Sultan destroyed its walls 
by means of elephants, and thus gained possession of the fort. 
In a house there were found some inscriptions on a stone, giving 
the date of the erection of the fort, which they carried soe far 
back as 40,000 years. Upon this all were convinced of the folly 
of tho idolators ; as, from the creation of Adam, the age of the 
world did not (as it is generally understood) reach 7,000 years ; 
nor is it probable, according to tho opinion of the learned, that a 
building could remain in a state of repair so long; but as their 
ignorance is carried to such a degree that they worship idols 
instead of the Supreme Being, it is not improbable that they 
really did entertain such a beliof.” 
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XIV. 


TARIKH-I °ALAY. 
OR 
KHAZAYNU-L FUTUH, 


or 


AMIR KHUSRU. 


Tue history which goes by both these names is a work in prose, 
by Mir Khusra, who died in 1325 a.D. It contains an interest- 
ing account of the first years of the reign of Sultán ’Aléu-d din 
Khiljí (whom he also styles Muhammad Sháh Sultán), from 
his accession to the throne in 695 m. (1296 a.D.) to his con- 
quest of Ma'bar at the close of 710 m. (1310 A.n.) It is most 
probably the same work as that which is quoted by some of the 
general historians, under the name of Tdrikh ’Aldu-d din Khifji; 
but, if so, it has not been closely examined, for several facts 
of interest have escaped the compilers. 

It will ba observed that this small work contains much infor- 
mation on the subject to which it relates. The mode of war- 
fare of that period, especially, receives illustrations such as can 
be obtained from no other work. The style in which it is com- 
posed is for the most part difficult, as the whole is constructed 
of a series of fanciful analogies, in the same manner as the pre- 
face to the Bakiya Nakiya and the I’jás-i Ehusruvi of the same 
author, and the Odes of Badar-vhéchi, and the treatises of Mirzé 
Katil and several other works, in which fancy is predominant over 
sense. Every portion is devoted to a selection of words con- 
nected with one particular subject. For instance, among the 
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paseages translated below, one portion, p. 69, is composed of 
words derived from architecture; another, p. 71, is derived from 
words descriptive of the powers and anatomy of the hand; an- 
other, at p. 73, is composed of words used in the game of chess. 
I have not thought it necossary to adhere closely to the similes 
in every part. Those which are used in the passages noted above 
are of themselves sufficiently tedious in translation, though cer- 
tainly ingenious in the original. 

It may casily bo conceived that a work so composed contains 
much that is forced, trivial, and unnatural; but we can forgive 
that for the solid information we are occasionally able to extract 
from it. Indeed, these puns, riddles, and analogies, are even 
valuable on one account, for the author rarcly mentions a date 
which is not comprised in a sentence containing some kind of 
enigma, so that we can easily ascertain the correctness of a date, 
if we have reason to doubt the correctness of the numerals. The 
following are instances :—‘ When the boat of the moon’s crescent 
entered the stream of clouds (adr)”—-of which the initial letter 
being alif, or one, the first day of the month is signified, Again, 
“ When the computation of the month Ramazén had reached 
that stage, that the first period of the fast (sydm) had departed, 
and the last had not yet arrived "—that is, that eleven days of 
the month had elapsed. Meaning, that by rejecting the first 
and last letters of sydm, only yd remains, of which the numerical 
value is eleven. 

The Khazáínu-l Futúh contains many Hindí words, shewing 
how partial the author was to that language compared with his 
Muhammadan contemporaries. Thus we have Kath-garh, pard- 
hdn, basith, mdr-d-mdr, and others. The work is not written 
in chronological order, but, as in the case of the Mughal invasion, 
the aufhor has grouped together the series of events which oo- 
curred over several years in one particular part of the empire.! 


1 The work is rare, and, being in prose, is not contained in the Kwiydt or complete 
(poetical) works of the author. The MS. weed is an Svo. of 188 pages, 16 lines to 


(Mr. Thomas has a copy, and there is also a copy at King’s College, Cam- 
wigs, Joar . R.A.B. Vol. IIL p, 115, N.S] 
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Mir Khusri’s authority is great as a narrator, for he was not 
o.ly contemporary with the events which he describes, but was 
a participator in many of them; and his friend, the historian 
Zié Barní, appeals to him frequently for confirmation of his own 
assertions. 


ABSTRACT. ! 
The Accession of Sultan ’Aldu-d din to the Throne. 


’Aléu-d din Khiljf, on the 19th of Rabf’u-l-Akhir, 695 m. (Feb. 
1295), left Karra Mánikpúr, of which he was then governor, 
on his expedition to Deogir, and after taking immense booty 
from Ram Deo, the Réi of that country, he returned to Karra 
on the 28th of Rajab of the same year. His accession to the 
throne on the 16th of Ramazan, 695 u. (July, 1296), after mur- 
dering his uncle and father-in-law, Sultan Jalélu-d din. His 
arrival at Dehli, where he again mounted the throne, on the 
22nd of Zi-l hijja of the same year. His rules, regulations, justice, 
and liberality. The cheapness which prevailed in his time. 


Edifices Erected and Repaired by the Sultan. 


The Sultén determined upon adding to and completing the 
Masjid-i Jami’ of Shamsu-d din, “ by building beyond the three 
old gates and courts a fourth, with lofty pillars,” “ and upon the 
surface of the stones he engraved verses of the Kurdn in such 
a manner as could not be done even on wax; ascending Bo 
high that you would think the Kurdn was going up to heaven, 
and again descending, in another line, so low that you would 
think it was coming down from heaven. When the whole work 
was complete from top to bottom, he built other masjids in the 
city, so strong that if the nine-vaulted and thousand-eyed 
heavens were to fall, as they will, in the universe-quake, on 
the day of resurrection, an arch of them would not be broken. 
He also repaired the old masjids, of which the walls were broken 
or inclining, or of which the roof and domes had fallen.” 


1 [Prepared by Sir H, M., Elliot.) 
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He then resolved to make a pair to the lofty minér of the 
Jami’ masjid, which mindr was then the single (celebrated) one of 
the time, and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded. 
He first directed that the area of the square before the masjid 
should be increased, that there might be ample room for the fol- 
lowers of Islam.” 

“ He ordered tho circumference of the new minar to be made 
double that of the old ono, and to make it higher in the same 
proportion, aud directed that a new casing and cupola should bo 
added to the old one.” The stones were dug out from the hills, 
and the temples of the infidels wero demolished to furnish a 
supply. The building of the new fort of Dehli, and the repairs 
of the old one. “Itis a condition that in a new building blood 
should be sprinkled; ho thercforo sacrificed some thousands of 
goat-bearded Mughals for the purposo.” He also ordered re- 
pairs to be made to all the other masjids and forts throughout 
the kingdom. 

As the tank of Shamsu-d din was occasionally dry, ’Alau-d 
din cleaned it out and repaired it, and crected a dome in the 
middle of it. 


Mughal Invasion under Kadar. 


“The following is the account of the ‘victory which the 
champions of the triumphant army obtained, on the first occa- 
sion, during the reign of this Sanjar-like Sultán, may God pro- 
tect his standards! over the soldiers of the accursed Kadar, in 
the land of Jéran Manjir, when the subtle (mú-shikáf) Tétér, 
accompanied by an army, like an avenging deluge, came as pre- 
sumptuous as ever from the J adi mountain, and crossed the Bish, 
and Jelam, and Sutlej,' and the advancing wave of the hellites 
burnt down all the villages? of the Khokhars in such a way that 


1 This is the order observed in the original. 
® The word is telwdrd, a common name for a village in many parts of the Upper 
Panjab. Tho tahvoendt of the Khokhars is a Jooal word similarly applied. 
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the flames extended as far as the suburbs of the city, and ruin 
hurled its ravages upon the houses. Such a wailing arose, that 
the sound reached his majesty the king of kings. 

å He despatched the late Ulugh Khán, the arm of the empire, 
with the whole of the right wing (hand) of the army, and the 
powerful chiofs! and the officers! who were the support! of the 
state, and he named him for the purpose of wielding the sword 
of holy war; that so, making themselves ready with power, they 
might go and lay their hands upon the infidel.” ‘The Khan 
sped swift as an arrow from its bowstring, and made two marches 
in one until he reached the borders of Jéran Manjir, the field of 
action, so that not more than a bow-shot remained between the 
two armics. That was a date on which it became dark when the 
day declined, because it was towards the close of the month, and 
the moon of Rabi’u-l akhir waned till it looked like a sickle 
above the heavens to reap the Gabrs. Arrows and spears com- 
mingled together. Some Mughals were captured on Thursday, 
the 22nd of Rabi'u-l akhir, in the year 695 m. (Feb. 1296 a.p.). 
On this day tho javelin-head of the Khan of Islám fell on the 
heads of the infidels, and the standard-bearers of the holy war 
received orders to bind their victorious colours firmly on their 
backs; and for honour's sake they turned their faces towards the 
waters of the Sutlej, and without the aid of boats they swam 
over the river, striking out their hands, like as oars impelling a 
boat.” 

The Mughals wore defeated, ‘though they were in number 
like ants and locusts,” with a loss of twenty thousand men left 
dead on the plain. Many took to flight, and many were taken 
prisoners, “and the iron collars, which were desirous to be so 
employed, embraced them with all respect.” On the return 
of the Khén to the King, he was received with many thanks 
and honours, and a festival was held in celebration of the 
event, 


1 These words also bear respectively the meaning of bones, tendons, wrists; the 
words in this sentence being intended to bear soms relation to the arm and hand. 
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Invasion under “Ali Beg, Turták, and Turght. 


“When ‘Ali Beg, Turt&k, aud Turghi came with drawn 
swords from the borders of Turkistén to the river Sind, qnd, 
after crossing the Jclam, turned their faces in this direction, 
Turgh{, who already saw his head on the spears of the champions 
of Islám, who, although he had an iron heart, durst not place it 
in tho power of the anvil-breaking warriors of God, was at last 
slain by an arrow, which penetrated his heart and passed through 
on the other side. 

“ But Turták and ‘Alí Beg, as they had never yot come to 
this country, regarded the swords of tho Musulmans as if they 
were those of merc preachers, and rushed on impetuously with 
about fifty thousand horsemen. From the more dread of that 
army the hills trembled, and the inhabitants of the foot of the 
hills wero confounded—all fled away before tho fierce attack of 
those wretches, and rushod to the fords of the Ganges. The 
lightning of Mughal fury penetrated even to those parts, and 
smoke arose from the burning towns of Hindustén, and the 
people, flying from their flaming houses, threw themselves into 
the rivors and torrents. At last from those desolated tracts 
news reached the court of the protector of the world, and a 
confidential officer, Malik Akhir-Bog, Mubashara, was directed, 
at the head of a powerful body of thirty thousand horse, to use 
his best endeavours to attack the accursed enemy, and throw a 
mighty obstacle in their way.” He obtained victory over them 
on the twelfth of Jumåda-s sání a.n. 705. ‘In short, imme- 
diately on discerning the dust of the army of Islam, the grovel- 
ling Mughals becam® like particles of sand revolving above and 
below ;” and they fled precipitately “like a swarm of gnats 
before a hurricane.” ‘ The enemy made one or two weak attacks, 
but the army of the second Alexander, which you might well 
call an iron wall, did not even bend before the foe, but drove 
before them those doers of the deeds of Gog.” * Their fire- 
coloured faces began to fall on the earth, and in the rout, ’Alf 
Beg and Turták, the commanders, when they saw destruction 
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awaiting them, threw themselves under the shade of the standard 
of Islam, and exclaimed that the splendour of our swords had 
cast such fire upon them, that they could gain no repose, until 
th€y had arrived under the shadow of God.” 


“ He who has been burnt by the heat of misfortune, 
Let him seek no rest save under the shadow of God.” 


“ The field of battle became like a chess-board, with the pieces 
manufactured from the bones of the clephant-bodied Mughals, 
and their faces (rukh) were divided in two by the sword. The 
slaughtered hoggish Mughals were lying right and left, like so 
many captured pieces, and were then thrust into the bag which 
holds the chessmen. The horses which filled the squares were 
some of them wounded and some taken; those who, like the 
pawns, nevor retreated, dismounted, and, advancing pn foot, made 
themselves generals (queens). ’Ali Beg and Turták, who were 
the two kings of the chessboard, were falling before the fierce 
opposition which was shown by the gaunt bones of Malik Akhir 
Beg, who checkmated them both, and determined to send them 
immediately to his majesty, that he might order either their 
lives to be spared, or that they should be pil-mated, or trodden 
to death by elephants.” 


Invasion under Kapak. 


“ Dust arose from the borders of the land of Sind, and the 
inhabitants fled and threw away their property like leaves dis- 
persed by the wind in autumn; but as that blast of destruction 
had no power to raise the dust as far as Kahrém and Sámána, it 
turned its face towards the deserts of Nagor, and began to sweep 
away the dwellers of that country.” The king despatched Malik 
Kéfar against them, with orders to advance rapidly without 
attracting observation, ‘The kind-hearted Musulméns, running 
up from the right and left, took Kapak prisoner,” sent him to 
the sublime court, and made all his followers prisoners. 
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Invasion under Ikbdl Mudbir, and Muddbir Tat Bahot. 


“ Another army, namely, that of Tkb4l Mudbir and Mudabir 
Táí Balwi, followed close behind Kapak’s, thirsty for the blaod 
of the Musulmdns, but well filled with the blood of their own 
tribes. Suddenly a torrent of blood of tho slaughtered infidels 
flowed towards them,” and thoy had no place to stand on. 
“ Meanwhile, the van of the army of Islam advanced like clouds 
and rain against them, and fell like a raging storm on those 
Jihunians.”” Both theso leadors were compelled to fly across 
the river of Sind. Ikbál was taken prisoner, with many of his 
followers, and thoso who escaped fled towards the north, and 
“ countless infidels were despatched to hell.” A farmán was 
issued by Sultán ’Aldu-d din that tho surviving prisoners should 
be massacred, and beaten up into mortar for the fort, 


‘They hung down from the Tat&ri and Chini fortress, 
As Abyssiniana with hoads inverted hang from a new building ;’ 


And a bastion was formed from an hundred thousand of their 
heads.” 


The conquest of Gujarat, Somndt, Nahrwdla, and Kambdy. 


The Sultán despatched Ulugh Khan to Ma’bar and Gujarat 
for the destruction of the idol-temple of Somnat, on the 20th 
of Juméda-] awwal, 698 n. (1300 a.n.) Ho destroyed all the 
idols and temples of Somnát, “but sent one idol, the biggest of 
all the idols, to the court of his Godlike Majesty, and in that 
ancient stronghold of idolatry the summons to prayers was 
pronounced so loud, that they heard it in Misr and Madéin.”! 
He conquered also the city of Nahrwéla and the city of 
Khambéth,* and other cities on that sea-shoro. 


The Conquest of Rantambhor and Jhdtn. 


The king himself went to conduct the siege of Rantambhor. 
“The Saturnian Hindus, who pretend to relation with that 


1 [Mier, Egypt; Maddin, the two cities, “ Mocca and Medina,”) 2 (Cambay.] 
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planet, had for purposes of defence collected fire in each bastion. 
Every day the fire of thoso infernals fell on the light of the 
Musulmáns, and as there were no means of extinguishing it they 
filfed bags with earth and prepared entrenchments. You might 
have said that the sewing up of the bags containing the sand 
looked as if the king of the earth was preparing to invest the 
fortress with an earthen robe of honour. When the bank of the 
entrenchment had reached the height of the western bastion of 
the fortress, the Royal Westerns,! shot large earthen balls against 
that infidel fort, so that the hearts of the Hindus began to quail.” 
“ Some newly convorted Musulméns among the ill-starred 
Mughals had turned their faces from the sun of Islam, and 
joined those Saturnians ;” but they discharged their arrows in- 
effectnally against the party they had doserted. ‘The victorious 
army remained encamped under that fort from the month of 
Rajab to Zi-] ka’da.” Every day they collected at the foot of 
thoir outwork or entrenchment,? and made vigorous attacks, 
rushing like salamanders through the fire which surrounded 
them. ‘The stones which were shot from the catapults and 
balistas, within and without the fort, encountered each other half, 
way, and emitted lightning. Thoy fell upon the fort like hail- 
stones, and when the garrison ate them, they became cold and 
dead.” “No provisions remained in the fort, and famine pre- 
vailed to such an extent, that a grain of rice was purchased for 
two grains of gold.” One night the Rai lit a fire at the top of 
the hill, and threw his women and family into the flames, and 
rushing on the enemy with a few devoted adherents, they 
sacrificed their lives in despair. ‘On the fortunate date of the 
3rd of Zi-] ka’da a.m. 700 (July, 1301 a.p.), this strong fort 
was taken by the slaughter of the stinking R4i.” Jbáín was 
also captured, “an iron fort, an ancient abode of idolatry, and 


1 A name applied to the catapults and similar instruments of war derived from 
the West. 

3 The word in the original is pdehi}—neually applied to “a footstool, a declivity 
of s mountain, the bottom of a ladder.” A little lower down, in the siege of 
Warangal, we find it representing a slope to & breach. 
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a new city of the people of the faith arose.” The temple of 
Béhir Deo, and the temples of other gods, were all razed to tho 
ground. 


Conquest of Malwa. 


“ On the southern border of Hinddst4n, Raf Mahlak Deo, of 
MAlwa, and Koka, his Pardhén, who had under their command 
a select body of thirty or forty thousand cavalry, and infantry 
without number, boasting of their large force, had rubbed their 
eyes with tho antimony of pride, and, according to the verse, 
* When fate decrees the sight is blinded,’ had forsaken the path 
of obedience. A solect army of royal troops was appointed, and 
suddenly fell on those blind and bewildered men, Victory itself 
preceded them, and had her eyes fixed upon the road to see 
when the triumphant army would arrive. Until the dust of the 
army of Islam aroso, the vision of their eyes was closed. The 
blows of the sword then descended upon them, thcir heads were 
cut off, and the earth was moistened with Hindu blood.” 

The accursed Koké, also, was slain, and his head was sent to 
the Sultán. His confidential chamberlain, ’Ainu-l Mulk, was 
appointed to the Government of Málwa, and directed to expel 
Mahlak Deo from Mandu, “and to cleanse that old Gabristan 
from the odour of infidelity.” A spy showed him a way 
secretly into the fort, and he advanced upon Mahlak Deo 
“before even his household gods were aware of it.” The Rai 
was slain while attempting to fly. This event occurred on 
Thursday, the 5th of Juméda-l awwal, a.u. 705! (Nov, 1805 
a.p.). ‘Ainu-lMulk sent a chamberlain to the Sultán with a 
despatch announcing this event. The Sultán returned thanks 
to God for the victory, and added Mándú to the Government 
of “Ainu-l Mulk. 


Conquest of Chitor. 


On Monday, the 8th Juméda-s séni, a.m. 702, the loud 


1 (Bic: bat either the date is wrong or the event is taken eut of chronelogical 
order. Firishta places it in 704 =.) 
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drums proclaimed the royal march from Dehli, undertaken with 
a view to the capture of Chitor. The author accompanied the 
expedition. The fort was taken on Monday, the Filth of 
Meharram, a.n. 703 (August, 1803 a.p.). The Réi fled, but 
afterwards surrendered himself, “and was secured against the 
lightning of the scimetar. The Hindus say that lightning falls 
wherever there is a brazen vessel, and the face of the Raf had 
become as yelluw as one, through the effect of fear.” 

After ordering a massacro of thirty thousand Hindus, he 
bestowed the Government of Chitor upon his son, Khizr Khán, 
and named the place Khizrábád. He bestowed on him a red 
canopy, a robe embroidered with gold, and two standards—one 
green, and the other black—and threw upon him rubies and 
emeralds. He then returned towards Dehli. ‘Praise be to 
God! that he so ordered the massacre of all the chiefs of Hind 
out of the pale of Islam, by his infidel-smiting sword, that if in 
this time it should by chance happen that a schismatic should 
claim his right, the pure Sunnis would swear in the name of this 
Khalifa of God, that heterodoxy has no rights.” 


Conquest of Deogir. 


Ráí Ram Deo, of Deogir, having swerved from his allegiance, 
an expedition of thirty-thousand horse was fitted out against 
him, and Malik Náib Bérbak' was appointed to the command, 
“ He accomplished with ease a march of three hundred parasangs 
over stones and hills, without drawing rein,” “and arrived there 
on Saturday, the 19th of Ramazén, a.m. 706 (March, 1307 a.p.). 
The son of the Ré{ fled at once, and most of the army of the 
Hinds was sent to hell by the spears and arrows. Half of the 
rest fled away, and the other half received quarter.” 

After the victory, the general ordered that the soldiers should 
retain the booty they had acquired, with the exception of horses, 
elephants, and treasure, which were to be reserved for the king. 
The Ráí was taken prisoner and sent to the king, by whom he 


1 [Bdrbek or Barbeg, the officer who presents persons at Court.) 
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was detained for six months, and then released with all honour, 
and a red umbrella was bestowed upon him. 


Conquest of Siwdna. 
On Wednesday, the 13th of Muharram, a.u. 708 (July, 1308 


A.D.), the king set out on his expedition against Siwána, “ a fort 
situated on an eminence, one hundred parasangs from Dehli, and 
surrounded by a forest occupied by wild men, who committed 
highway robbories. Sutal Deo, a Gabr, sat on the summit of 
tho hill-fort, like the Simurgh upon Caucasus, and several thou- 
sand other Gabrs, were also present, like so many mountain 
vultures.” “The Western mangonels wero placed undor the 
orders of Malik Kamélu-d din Garg (the wolf) ; 


“ For in slaying lions ho excelled 
As much as tho wolf in killing sheep.” 


Somo of the garrison, in attempting to escape to the jungles, were 
pursued and killed. “On Tuesday, the 23rd of Rabi'u-l awwal, 
Sutal Deo, the Savage, was slain. When the affair with those 
savages was brought to completion, the great king left Malik 
Kamélu-d din Garg, to hunt the hogs of that desert,” and he 
himeelf returned to Dehli. 


Conquest of Tilang. 

On the 25th of Juméda-l awwal, a.u. 709, Malik Náib Káfúr, 
the minister, was despatched on an expedition to Tilang, and 
“accompanied by the royal red canopy, through the kindness of 
the Sun of Sultáns, he departed towards the sea and Ma’bar.” 
“The army marched stage by stage for nine days, when the 
lucky star of the chief of Wazirs, at a fortunate moment, 
arrived at Mas’idpdr, so called after the son of King Mas'ád. 
There the army halted for two days, and, on the 6th of the second 
Jumád, he took his departure with all the chiefs.” The diffi- 
culties of the road described, through hills and ravines and 
forests. “The obedient army went through this inhospitable 
tract, file after file, and regarded this dreadful wilderness as the 
rasor-bridge of hell. 
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“In six days the army crossed five rivers, the Jún, the 
Ohambal, the Kunwéri, the Niyds,) and Bahdji, which were 
all crossed by fords, and arrived at Sultánpúr, commonly called 
Trajpur, where the army halted four days.” ‘ After thirteen 
days, on the first of the month of Rajab, they arrived at Khan- 
dhér ; in such a wilderness, the month of God advanced to meet 
the army of Islam.” Here they remained fourteen days. “At 
this fortunate season, all the Iméms, Maliks, the pious and 
celebrated persons in the army, assembled before the royal canopy 
and offered up prayers for the king. 

“The army again advanced, and, like a raging deluge, passed 
through torrents and water courses—now up, now down. Every 
day it arrived at a new river.” ‘‘ There were means of crossing 
all the rivers, but the Nerbadda was such that you might say 
it was a remnant of the universal deluge. As the miraculous 
power of tho saintly Sult4n accompanied the army, all the 
whirlpools and depths became of themselves immediately dry on 
the arrival of the army, and the Musulméns passed over with 
ease, so that in the space of eight days after crossing that Tigris 
they arrived at Nilkanth.” ‘As Nilkanth was on the borders 
of Deogir, and included in the country of the R&i Rayan, Rám 
Deo, the minister, acting under the orders of his Majesty, 
directed that it should be secured against being plundered by 
the army, which was as destructive as ants and locusts. No one, 
therefore, was able to carry off doors, enclosures, dwellings, and 
grain stores, or to cut down the growing crops. The drums 
which sounded to march were detained here two days, while 
enquiries were made about the stages in advance, and oh Tues- 
day, the 26th of Rajab, the army again moved forward.” 

The difficulties of the next sixteen marches described.—Stones, 
hills, streams, ravines, and pathways “‘ narrower than a guitar- 
string,” “After crossing three plains and hills with fortitude 
and determination, they arrived at a place within the borders of 


1 [This name may also be read as Bambás. The Kanwéri is the Kuhárí of the 
maps, and the Niyés and Bahúji must be the rivers now kaown as the Sind aad Betws.) 
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Bijénagar, which was pointed out as containing a diamond-mine.” 
It was in a Doáb, or Interamnia, one river being the Yashar, the 
other the Barijf. 

About this time, he arrived at the fort of Sarbar, “ which is 
considered among the provinces of Tilang.” The commander, 
without delay, “ gave orders that the fort should be invested ; 
from without the afthers shot arrows, from within the Hindus 
exclaimed ‘strike! strike! (mdr máry ” When, in consequence 
of the fire-arrows shot by the Musulmána, the houses in the fort 
began to burn, “ Every one threw himself, with his wife and 
children, upon the flames, and departed to hell.” While the fire 
was yot blazing, an attack was made on the fort, and thoso that 
escaped tho flames, became the victims of tho sword. The Na{b 
‘Arz-i mamalik, by name Sirdj-i din, when he saw that the 
moment of victory had arrived, called upon Andanir, the brother 
of the commander of the fort, who had made his escapo, to sur- 
render the fort with all its treasures. The defonders who still 
survived fled in terror. 

On Saturday, the 10th of Sha’bán, the army marched from 
that spot, “in order that tho pure tree of Islám might be planted 
and flourish in the soil of Tilang, and the evil tree, which had 
struck its roots deep, might be torn up by force,” 

On the 14th of the month, they arrived at Kunarpal, when 
Malik Náib Barbak sent out a detachment of a thousand men to 
seize some prisoners from whom information might be obtained. 
As the army had arrived near Arangal, two chiefs were sent on 
with forty mounted archers to occupy ‘the hill of An Makinda, 
for from that all the edifices and gardens of Arangal can be seen.” 
Here he himself encamped a few days afterwards. 

“The wall of Arangal was made of mud, but so strong that a 
spear of steel could not pierce it; and if a ball from a western 
catapult were to strike against it, it would rebound like a nut 
which children play with.” “At night Khwája Nasiru-l Malk 
Sirdju-d Daulat distributed the troops to their several destina- 
tions, and sent every detachment to occupy its proper place, ao that 
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the fort might be invested in every direction, and that his soldiers 
might find shelter from the naphtha and fire of those within. 

“ When the blessed canopy had been fixed about a mile from 
the*gate of Arangal, the tents around the fort were pitched to- 
gether so closely that the head of a needle could not get between 
them.” ‘To every tamin (tribe or division) was allotted one 
thousand and two hundred yards of land, af the entire circuit 
of the wall was twelve thousand and five hundred and forty and 
six yards.” * Orders wore issued ¢hat every man should erect 
behind his own tent a kath-gar, that is a wooden defence. The 
trees were cut with axes and folled, notwithstanding their groans ; 
and the Hindús, who worship trees, could not at that time come 
to the roscuo of their idols, so that every cursed tree which was 
in that capital of idolatry was cut down to the roots; and clever 
carpenters applied the sharp iron to shape the blocks, so that a 
wooden fortress was drawn around the army, of such stability, 
that if fire had rained from heaven their camp would have been 
unscathed.” 

A night attack was made on the camp by three thousand 
Hindú horse, under the command of Bénak Deo, the chief 
(mukaddam) of that country. It was unsuccessful, and “ the 
heads of the Ráwats rolled on the plain like crocodiles’ eggs,” 
the whole party being slain, or taken prisoners, From the 
latter it was learnt that ‘‘in the town of Damdhim, six parasangs 
from Tilang, three powerful elephants were kept.” A thousand 
men, under Karrah Beg, were detached to seize them, and they 
were brought into camp and reserved for the royal stables. 

The Néib Amir gave daily orders to attack the chiefs of 
Laddar Deo, and he also ordered the ‘western stone-balls ” to 
be thrown at the wall from ewery direction “ to demolish it, and 
reduce it to powder.” The manjaniks from without had more 
effect than the arradas from within; ‘the stones of the 
Mousulméns all flew high, owing to the power of the strong 
cable, but the balls of the Hindis were abot feebly, as from a 
Brabman’s thread.” 
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“ Whon the stories and redoubts (sábdt o gargay) were com- 
pleted, and had attained such a height that the garrison of the 
fort were placed suddenly on a lower elevation,! the ditch of the 
wall which was in front of the army of Islám,” and which was of 
very great dopth, had to be crossed. This was filled to the mouth 
with earth. ‘One face of the fort, which was one hundred cubits 
in length, was so baftered down by heavy stones that it no longer 
covered the Hindis and afforded them protection. On another 
face also, the balls of the western engines which were in the 
outwork had, by the breaches they had made, opened several 
gates. Allthose breaches were so many gates of victory, which 
heaven had opened for the royal army. 

“« As the earth which was battered down from the wall filled 
up the ditch from the very bottom to the middle of the wall, 
and the walls of the earthen fortress were pounded into dust by 
the stones discharged at them, the commander was about to make 
a sloping ascent to the breach, so wide and open that a hundred 
men could go on it abreast. But as it would have taken several 
days to make this slope, and victory was herself urgent that sho 
should be secured by rapid action, the wise minister summoned 
his prudent Maliks to a council, and it was unanimously deter- 
mined that, before making an ascent to the breach, an assault 
should be attempted.” 

On the night of the 11th of Ramazan, “the minister of ex- 
alted rank issued orders that in every division high ladders, with 
other apparatus, should be kept ready in the middle of the night, 
and whenever the dram should beat to action every one should ` 
advance from his entrenchment and carry the ladders towards 
the fort— 

~ Thai the work of vistory might be exalted step by step.” 

During the attack, the eatapults were busily plied on both 
sides. “If one ball from an engine without the walls was dis- 
charged, it fell as two balls within, but from the engines within, 


1 We fad this kind of onfwork constructed by Changis Khan, in his adage af 
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although two balls might be discharged at a time, nò misfortune 
befell the proclaimers of unity. Praise be to God for his exalta- 
tion of the religion of Muhammad! It is not to be doubted 
that stones are worshipped by the Gabre, but as stones did no 
service to them, they only bore to heaven the futility of that 
worship, and at the same time prostrated their devotees upon 
earth,” Three bastions of the outer wall were taken and oceu- 
pied by the Musulméas. 

On Sanday, the 13th, “a day dedicated to the sun,” the attack 
was renewed, and cries of 1“‘Ausea huss, and khussa kusa,” 
the acclamation of the triumph of holy warriors arese, ‘* They 
took fire with them, and threw it into the places of retreat of the 
Gabra, who worshipped fire.” By Wednesday, the whole of the 
outer wall was in possession of the Musulméns, They then saw 
the inner fortress, which was built of atone, “ You might have 
gaid it was the fort of Nái, in which the air is as much lost ag 
in a reed.” When the army reached the inner ditch, they awani 
across it, and commenced a vigorous attack on one of the stone ` 
bastions, which so alarmed R&{ Laddar Deo that he offered derma 
of capitulation. He despatched confidential messengers to offer 
an annual payment of tribute, and sent a golden image of bim- 
self, with a golden chain round its neck, in acknowledgment of 
his submission. “ When the messengers* of the R&{ came before 
the red canopy, which is the honoured harbinger of victory and 
triumph, they rubbed theiy yellow faces on the earth till the 
ground itself acquired their colour, and .they drew out their 
tongues in eloquent Hindúí, more cutting than a Hindi sword, 
and they delivered the message of the R&i.” 

“The idol-breaking Malik comprehended the gilding of the 


ee See The same exclamations ogcer in the 
Bgl yer OD sys hj O 0 jbl Usb py 


- aho Hindi word hasiéà is heave wed. Tiis one of those chosen by the author fo 
ilustention ia his well-known yeeabulazy called “ Khatib bers.” 
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Hindus, and paid no regard to their glozing speech, and would 
not look towards that golden image ;” but he (“a part of tho 
second Alexander”) ordered his officers to take tho gold that was 
brought and suspend operations against the fort. He demanded, 
in reply, everything that tho Ráfs couutry produced, from 
“ vegetables, mines, and animals. On this condition the fort- 
taking Malik stretched forth his right hand, and placed his sword 
in his scabbard, and struck his open hand, by way of admonition, 
so forcibly on the backs of tho bustths that he made them bend 
under the blow. They hastened to the fort, trembling like quick- 
silver. The Réi was engaged all night in accumulating his 
treasures and woalth, and next morning his officers returned 
with elephants, treasures, and horses, before the red canopy, 
which is tho dawn of the castern sun; and the Malik, having 
summoned all the chiefs of the army, sat down in a place which 
was found in front of the exalted throne, and every other officer 
found a placo in the assembly according to his rank. The com- 
mon people and servants assembled in a crowd. He then sent 
for the bastihs of the R&i, and directed them to place their faces 
on the ground before tho canopy, the shadow of God; and the 
elephants were placed in front of that assembly, to be exhibited 
for presentation.” 

The Malik took the entiro wealth of tho Ré{ which was 
brought, aud threatened a general massacre, if it should be found 
that the Rai had reserved anything for himself. An engagement 
was then entered into that the Ráí should send yisya annually to 
Dehli, Tho Malik left Arangal on the 16th of Shaww4l (March, 
1310 a.n.) with all his booty, and “a thousand camels groaned 
under the weight of the treasure.” He arrived at Dehli on the 
llth of Muharram, a.n. 710, and on Tuesday, the 24th, in an 
assembly of all the chiefs and nobles on the terrace of Nésiru-d 
din, the plunder was presented, and the Malik duly honoured. 

“They raised a black pavilion on the Chautara Nésira, like the 
Ka’ba in the navel of the earth, and kings and princes of Arabia 
aud Persia took up their stations around it, while various other 
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celebrated chiefs, who had fled to the city of Islám, came with 
puro intentions to offer allegiance, and honoured the dust which 
adhered to their foreheads when prostrating themselves upon the 
earth before his majosty.” “ You would havo said that the 
people considered that day a sccond ’fd, when the returning 
pilgrims, after traversing many deserts, had arrived at the sacred 
dwelling of the king. Tho common people went roaming about, 
and there was no one to prevent their enjoying that blessed sight. 
They obtained the rewards resulting from pilgrimage, but a 
greater reward than that attending other pilgrimages was, that, 
on whatsoever person the fortunate sight of the king fell, that 
person was a recipient of his kindness and favour.” 


The Conquest of Ma’ bar. 


“ The tongue of the sword of the Khalifa of the time, which is the 
tongue of the flame of Islam, has imparted light to the entire dark- 
ness of Hindustan by the illumination of its guidance ; and on one 
side an iron wall of royal swords has been raised before the infidel 
Magog-like Tátárs, so that all that God-deserted tribe drew their 
feet within their skirts amongst the hills of Ghazni, and even 
their advance-arrows had not strength enough to reach into 
Sind, On the other side so much dust arose from the battered 
temple of Somnét that even the sea was not able to lay it, and 
on the right hand and on the left hand the army has conquered 
from sea to sea, and several capitals of the gods of the Hindis, 
in which Satanism has prevailed since the time of the Jinns, have 
been demolished, All these impurities of infidelity have been 
cleansed by the Sultdn’s destruction of idol-temples, beginning 
with his first holy expedition against Deogir, so that the flames 
of the light of the law illumine all these unholy countries, and 
places for the criers to prayer are exalted on high, and prayers 
are read in mosques. God be praised !” 

“ But the country of Ma’bar, which is so distant from the city 
of Dehli that a man travelling with all expedition could only 
reach it after a journey of twelve months, there the arrow of any 
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holy warrior had not yet reached; but this world-conquering 
king determined to carry his army to that distant country, and 
apread the light of the Muhammadan religion there.” Malik 
N&ib Barbak was appointed to command the army for this ex- 
pedition, and a royal canopy was sent with him. The Malik 
represented that on tho coast of Ma'bar were five hundred 
elephants, larger than those which had been presented to the 
Sultán from Arangal, and that when he was engaged in the 
conquest of that place he had thought of possessing himself of 
them, and that now, as the wise determination of the king had 
combined the extirpation of idolaters with this object, he was 
more than ever rejoiced to enter on this grand enterprise. 

The army left Dehli on the 24th of Juméda-] ákhir, a.m. 710 
(Nov. 1310 A.n.) and after marching by the bank of the Jún 
(Jumna) halted at Tankal for fourteen days. While on the bank 
of the river at that place, the Ditoén of the ’A’ris-i Mamdlik took 
a muster of the army. “Twenty and one days tho royal soldiers, 
like ewift grey-hounds, made lengthened marches, while they 
were making the road short, until they arrived at Kanhin; from 
that, in seventeen more days, they arrived at Gur-génw. During 
these seventeen days the Ghats were passed, and great heights 
and depths were seen amongst the hills, where even the elephants 
became nearly invisible.” ‘And three large rivers had to be 
crossed, which occasioned the greatest fears in their passage. 
Two of them were equal to one another, but neither of them 
equalled the Nerbadda.” 

“ After crossing those rivers, hills, and many depths, the Réi 
of Tilang sent twenty-three powerful elephants for the royal 
aervice.”” “For the apace of twenty days the victorious army 
remained at that place, for the purpose of sending on the ele- 
phanta, and they took a muster of the men present and absent, 
until the whole number waa counted. And, according to the 
eommend of the king, they enepended swords from the standard 

polos, in order that the inhabitants of Ma'bar might be awmie 
that the day of resurfection had arrived amongst them ; and thet 
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all the burnt! Hindús would be despatched by the sword to their 
brothers in hell, so that fire, the improper object of their wor- 
ship, might mete out proper punishment to them.” 

“ Tho sea-resembling army moved swiftly, like a hurricane, to 
Ghurgánw.? Everywhere the accursed treo, that produced no reli- 
gion, was found and torn up by the roots, and the people who were 
destroyed were like trunks carried along in the torrent of the 
Jíhún, or lke straw tossed up and down in a whirlwind, and 
carried forward. When they reached the Tawi (Tépti), they saw 
a nver like the sea. The army crossed it by a ford quicker than 
the hurricane they resembled, and afterwards employed itself in 
cutting down jungles and destroying gardens.” 

“On Thursday, the 13th of Ramazan, the royal canopy cast 
its shadow on Deogir, which under the aid of heavon had been 
protected by the angels, and there the army determined to make 
all preparations for extirpating Billél Deo and other Deos (demons), 
The Rái Ráyán, Rám Deo, who had heard safety to Satan pro- 
claimed by the dreadful Muhammadan tymbala, considered him- 
self safe under the protection secured to him; and, true to his 
allegiance, forwarded with all his heart the preparations necessary 
for the equipment of the army sent by the Oourt, so as to render 
it available for the extermination of rebels and the destruction of 
the Bir and Dhar Samundar.’’® sity was adorned in honour 
of the occasion, and food and clothes tifully supplied to the 
Musulméne. 

Dalwi, a Hindú, who had been sent on to hold the gates ofagocas 
to the Bir and Dhúr Samundar, was directed by the RAI Réyén 
to attend on the Musulmén camp, and “he was aggious to sed’ 
the conquest of the whole of Dhir Samundar by the fortunate 
devotees of the Ka'ba of religion.” The Muhammadan army 


sy reales Maay oaei bat aloo, spay fag canted Py iesaka.) 
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the game of the prince who was overthrown iz this invasion, See Wilson's Mackensis 
Collection, Intp oxii,; Dushanan’s Mysore, ii. pp 301, 474; Thomas, Petussg's 
Useful Tables, p. 376.) 
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remained for three days, and on the 17th departed “from the 
Ymandbéd Deogir to the Kharábábád of Paras Deo Dalvi,' in 
five stages, in which three largo rivers were crossed,” Sini, 
Godavari, and Binhar,® and othor frightful rivers; and “ after 
five days arrived at Báudrí, in tho country (:Ata’) of Paras 
Deo Dalvi, who was obedient to his exalted Majesty, and 
desired that, by the force of the arms of the victorious Mu- 
hammadan soldiers, Bir Dhúl and Bir Pandyé& 3 might be re- 
duced, together with the seas which encircle them, into one cup.’ 

Here he stayed to mako inquiries respocting tho countries in 
advance, when he was informed that the two Rais of Ma’bar, 
the eldest named Bir Pandy, the youngest Sundar Pándyá,* who 
had up to that time continued on friondly terms, had advanced 
against each other with hostile intentions, and that Bill4l Doo, 
the Raf of Dhúr Samundar, on learning this fact, had marched 
for the purposo of sacking their two empty cities, and plundering 
the merchants; but that, on hearing of the advance of the Mu- 
hammadan army, he had returned to his own country. 

On Sunday, the 23rd, after holding a council of his chief 
officers, he took a select body of cavalry with him, and pressed on 
against Billál Deo, and on the 5th of Shawwél reached the fort 
of Dhir Samund,° after a difficult march of twelve days over the 
hills and valleys, and through thorny forests. 


1 Dalwi is perhaps meant for an inhabitant of Tuluva, the modern Canara. 
® No doubt the present Sina and Bhima, but the position of the Godhvart is 


4 (This should signify Bir (Vira) the Raja of Dw&ra-samudrea, and Vira the Raja 
of Pandya; but there was ovidently a confusion in tho mind of the writer as to 
persons and places, as soen in this passage. In another place he says “ the fort which 
is called Bir and Dhúr Samundar.” Wassif calls the Pandya réja “Tira Pándi,” and 
makes a pun on this name, calling him “ tire-bakAt,” showing that ho did not know 
the real name (suprd, p. 63).] 

4 There is great punning here about wells (dir) and buckets (daief), which is 
impossible to render into English so as to make it comprehensible, 

© Ses supra, pp. 82, 49, 62. 

è The author spells it both “sasunder” and “ semund,”—here he makes it ghyme 
TE URT ge ee 
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“The fire-worshipping ” Ráí, when he learnt that “his idol 
temple was likely to be converted into a mosque,” despatched 
Kísú Mal to ascertain the strength and circumstances of the 
Musul mana, and, he returned with such alarming accounts 
that the Réi next morning despatched Balak Deo Naik to 
the royal canopy, to represent that “your slave Billél Deo is 
ready to swear allegiance to the mighty emperor, like Laddar 
Deo and Rám Deo, and whatever the Sulaimán of the time 
may order, I am ready to obey. If you desiro horses like 
demons, and elephants like qfrits, and valuables like those of 
Deogir, they aro all present. If you wish to destroy the four 
walls of this fort, they are, as they stand, no obstacle to your 
advance, The fort is the fort of the king; take it.” The 
commander replied that he was sent with the object of con- 
verting hiin to Muhammadanism, or of making him a Zimmi, 
and subject to pay tax, or of slaying him, if neither of these 
terms were assonted to. When the Raf received this reply, he 
said he was ready to give up all he possessed, except his sacred 
thread. 

On Friday, the 6th of Shawwél, the Réi sent Balak Deo 
Na{k, Nardin Deo, and Jit Mal, with some other basiths, to 
bow before the royal canopy, and they were accompanied by 
six elephants. Next day some horses followed. On Sunday, 
“ Billél Deo, the sun-worshipper, seeing the splendour of the 
sword of Islam over his head, bowing down his head, deseended 
from his fortress, and came before the shadow of the shadow 
of God; and, trembling and heartless, prostrated himself on 
the earth, and rubbed the forehead of subjection on the 
ground.” He then returned to fetch his treasures, and was 
engaged all night in taking them out, and next day brought 
them before the royal canopy, and made them over to the king’s 
treasurer, 

The commander remained twelve days in that city, “ which is 
fourmonth’s distance from Dehli,” and sent the captured elephants 
and horses to that capital, 
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On Wednesday, the 18th of Shawwél, the Malik “ beat his 
drums, and loaded his camels for his expedition to Ma‘bar, and 
after five days arrived at the mountains which divide Ma’bar 
from Dhar Samundar. In this range there are two passes—one 
Sarmali, and the other Taébar. After traversing the passes, they 
arrived at night on the banks of tho river Kánobarí, and 
bivouacked on the sands. Thence they departed for Birdhul, 
and committed massacre and devastation all around it. Tho Rai 
Bir showed an intent of flying for security to his islands in the 
ocean, but as he was not able to attempt this, his attendants 
counselled him to fly by land. With a small amount of treasure 
and property, he deserted the city, and fled to Kandur, and even 
there ho dare not remain, but again fled to the jungles. 

Thither the Malik pursued “the yellow-faced Bir,”! and at 
Kandúr was joined by some Musulméns who had been subjects 
of the Hinds, now no longer able to offer them protection. 
They were half Hindds, and not strict in their religious obser- 
vances, but “as they could repeat the alima, the Malik of Islam 
spared their lives. Though they were worthy of death, yet, as 
they wore Musulméas, they were pardoned.” 

After returning to Birdhil, he again pursued the Rájá to 
Kandúr, and took one hundred and eight elephants, one of which 
was ladon with jewels. The Ráí again escaped him, and he 
ordered a general massacre at Kandúr. It was then ascertained 
that he had fled to Jalkpta, “an old city of the ancestors of 
Bir,” There the Malik closely pursued him, but he had again 
eacaped to the jungles, which the Malik found himself unable to 
penetrate, and he therefore returned to Kandúr, where he searched 
for more elephants. Here he hoard that in Brahmastpiri there 
was a golden idol, round which many elephants were stabled. 
The Malik started on a night expedition against this place, and 
in the morning seized fo less than two hundred and -fifty ele- 
phante, He then determined on razing the beautiful temple to 
the ground," you might say that it was the Paradise of Shad- 

1 Tho Ril is here frequently celled Bir, 
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déd, which, after being lost, those hellites had found, and that 
it was the golden Lanka of Rém,”—" the roof was covered with 
rubies and emeralds,”—‘‘ in short, it was the holy place of the 
Hindús, which the Malik dug up from its foundations with the 
greatest care,” “and the heads of the Brahmans and idolaters 
danced from their necks and fell to the ground at their feet,” and 
blood flowed in torrents. “ The stone idols called Ling Mahédeo, 
which had been a long time established at that place,—quibus, 
mulieres infidelium pudenda sua affricant——these, up to this 
time, the kick of the horse of Isl4m had not attempted to break.” 
The Musulmans destroyed all the lings, “and Deo Narain fell 
down, and the other gods who had fixed their seats there raised 
their feet, and jumped ao high, that at one leap they reached the 
fort of Lanka, and in that affright the lings themselves would 
havo fled had they had any legs to stand on.” Much gold and 
valuable jowels fell into the hands of the Musulmans, who re- 
turned to the royal canopy, after executing their holy project, on 
the 18th of Z{-1 ka’da, 710 =. (April, 1311 a.p.). They destroyed 
all the temples at Birdhdl, and placed the plunder in the public 
treasury. 


Capture of Southern Mathra (Madura). 


After five days, the royal canopy moved from Birdhdl on 
Thursday, the 17th of Zí-l ka’da, and arrived at Khain, and five 
days afterwards they arrived at the city Mathra (Madura), the 
dwelling-place of the brother of the R&{ Sundar Pándyá. They 
found the city empty, for the Réi had fled with the Rénis, but 
had left two or three elephants in the temple of Jaguér (Jag- 
ganéth).” Tho elephants were captured and the temple burnt. 

Whon the Malik came to take a muster of his captured ele- 
phants they extended over a length of three parasangs, and 


Allusive to a practięé, which it is mapecemmry to particulazise more cldesly, 
wiht afte eee sak encore Khatéels, and which Hindte in 
general repudiate, sidciapting it ot 'the same fime to the Barhogis. 
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amounted to five hundred and twelve, besides five thousand 
horses, Arabian and Syrian, and five hundred mans of jewels of 
every description—diamonds, pearls, emeralds, and rubies. 


Return to Dehli. 


On Sunday, the 4th of Zi-l hijja, 710 z. Malik Káfúr, accom- 
panied by his army, returned towards Dehli with all the plunder, 
and arrived in safety on Monday, the 4th of Juméda-s Séni, 711 
H. Sultán ’AlAu-d din beld a public darbár in front of the 
Golden Palace, and all the nobles and chiefs stood on tho right 
and on the left, according to thoir rank, Malik Niib Káfúr 
Hazér-dindri, with the officors who had accompanied him, wore 
presented to the Sultán, before whom the rich booty was ox- 
hibited. Tho Sultan was much gratifiod, loaded the warriors 
with honour, and the darbdr was dissolved. 
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TARIKH-I FYROZ SHAHT 
OF 


ZYAU-D DYN BARNY. 


Tus History is very much quoted by subsequent authors, and 
is the chief source from which Firishta draws his account of the 
poriod. Barni takes up the History of India just where the 
Tabakat-i Nasirs leaves it; nearly a century having elapsed with- 
out any historian having recorded the events of that interval. 
In his Preface, after extolling the value of history, he gives the 
following account of his own work. ["“ Having derived great 
benefit and pleasure from tho study of history, I was desirous 
of writing a history myself, beginning with Adam and his two 
sons. * * * But while I was intent upon this design, I called 
to mind the Tabakát-i Nédsirt, written with such marvellous 
ability by the Sadar-i Jahdn, Minháju-d din Jauzjani. * * * I 
then said to myself, if I copy what this venerable and illustrious 
author has written, those who have read his history will derive 
no advantage from reading mine; and if I state any thing con- 
tradictory of that master’s writings, or abridge or amplify his 
statements, it will be considered disrespectfal and rash. In addi- 
tion to which I should raise doubts and difficulties in the minds 
of his readers. I therefore deemed it advisable to exclude from 
this history everything which is included in the Zabakdt-+ Ndsirt, 
* © and to confine myself to the history of the later kings of 
Dehli. * * * It is ninety-five years since the Tabakdt-i Ndeirt, 
and during that time eight kings have sat upon the throne of 
Dehli, Three other persons, rightly or wrongfully, occupied the 
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throne for three or four months each ; but in this history I have 
recorded only the reigns of eight kings, beginning with Sultán 
Ghiy&eu-d din Balban, who appears in the Tabakdt-i Ndairt 
under the name of Ulugh Khan. ] 

“ First.—Sultén Ghiyasu-d din Balban, who reigned twenty 
years. 

“ Sacond.—Sultan M°uizzu-d din Kai-kubád, son of Sultán 
Balban, who reigned threo years. 

“ Third.—Sultdn Jalélu-d din Firoz Khilj{, who reigned seven 
years. 

“Fourth.—Sultén ’Aléu-d din Khilji, who reigned twonty years. 

“Fifth —Sultan Kutbu-d din, son of Sultán ’Aldu-d din, who 
reigned four years and four days. 

“Sixth.—Sultén Ghiyasu-d din Tughlik, who reigned four 
yoars and a few months. 

“ Seventh.—Sultén Muhammad, the son of Tughlik Shah, who 
reigned twenty years. 

“ Kighth.-Sultén Firoz Sháh, the present king, whom may 
God preserve. 

“I have not taken any notice of three kings, who reigned only 
three or four months. I have written in this book, which I have 
named Térikh-« Firox Shahi, whatever I have seen during the 
six years of the reign of the present king, Firoz Shah, and after 
this, if God spares my life, I hope to give an account of subse- 
quent occurrences in the concluding part of this volume. I have 
taken mach trouble on myself in writing this history, and hope 
it will be approved. If readers peruse this compilation as a 
mere history, they will find recorded in it the actions of great 
kings and conquerors ; if they search in it the rules of adminis- 
tration and the means of enforeing obedience, even in that respect 
it will not be found deficient ; if they look into it for warnings 
and admonitions to kings and governors, that aleo they will find 
nowhere else in such perfection. To conclude, whatever I have 
written is right and true, and worthy of all confidence.” 

Ziéu-d din Barni, like many others, who have written ander the 
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eye and at the dictation of contemporary princes, is an unfair nar- 
rator. Several of the most important events of the reigns he cele- 
brated have been altogether omitted, or slurred over as of no con- 
seqWènce. Thus many of the inroads of the Mughals in the time of 
*Aléu-d dín are not noticed, and he omits all mention of the atro- 
cious means of perfidy and murder, by which Muhammad Tughlik 
obtained the throno, to which concealment he was no doubt in- 
duced by tho near relationship which that tyrant bore to the 
reigning monarch. With respect, however, to his concealment 
of the Mughal irruptions, it is to be remarked, as a curious fact, 
that the Westorn historians, both of Asis and Europe, make no 
mention of some of the moat important. It is Firishta who 
notices them, and blames our author for his withholding the 
truth. Firishta’s sources of information were no doubt excellent, 
and the general credit which his narrative inspires, combines 
with the eulogistic tone of Ziéu-d din Barn{’s history in proving 
that the inroads were actually made, and that the author’s con- 
cealment was intertional. The silence of the authorities quoted 
by De Guignes, D’Herbelot, and Price, may be ascribed to their 
defective information respecting the transactions of the Mughal 
leaders to the eastward of the Persian boundary. 

The author did not live to complete his account of Firoz Shéh, 
but towards the close of his work lavishes every kind of enco- 
mium, not altogether undeserved, upon that excellent prince. 
Notwithstanding that Firishta has extracted the best part of 
the Térikh<4 Firos ShdM, it will continue to be consulted, as the 
reigns which it comprises are of some consequence in the history 
of India, The constant recurrence of Mughal invasions, the 
expeditions to the Dekkin and Telingana, the establishment of 
fixed prices for provisions, and the abortive means adopted to 
avert the effects of famine, the issue of copper money of arbitgary 
value, the adbempted removal of the capital to Deogir, the waliten 
massecres ‘ef defenceless subjecte, the disastrous results of thi 
atheme to penetrate across the Himaléya to China, the public 
balldings, and the mild administration of Firs; all these 
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measures, and many more, invest the period with an interest 
which cannot bo satisfied from the mere abstract given by Fi- 
rishta. 

[Barni is very sparing and inaccurate in his dates. He is’also 
wanting in method and arrangement, Ho occasionally introduces 
divisions into his work, but in such a fitful irrogular way that 
they are useless. In his latter days “he retired to a village in 
the suburbs of Dehli, which was afterwards the burial place of 
many saints and distinguished men. He was roduced to such 
extreme poverty that no more costly shroud than a piece of 
coarse matting could be furnished for the funeral obsequies,” 
His tomb is not far from that of his friond, the poet Amir 
Khusri.! 

[Sir H. Elliot had marked the whole of Barni’s history for 
translation, intending probably to peruso it and expunge all 
trivial and uninteresting passages. The translation had been 
undertaken by a distinguished member of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, but when required it was not forthcoming. After waiting 
for some time, the editor, anxious to avoid further dolay, set to 
work himself, and the whole of the translation is from his pen? 
It is somewhat freer in style than many of the others, for 
although the text has been very closely followed, the sense has 
always been preferred to the letter, and a discretion has been 
exercised of omitting reiterated and redundant opithets. All 
passagos of little or no importance or interest have been omitted, 
and their places are marked with asterisks. The Extracts, 
therefore, contain the whole pith and marrow of the work, all 
that is likely to prove in any degree valuable for historical pur- 
poses. Barni’s history of the eighth king, Firoz Shah, is incom- 
plete, and is of less interest than the other portions. In the 
weaknesa of old age, or in the diire to please the reigning 
monarch, he has indulged in a stratn of adulation which spoils 


1 Col Lees. Jour., R.A.B., vol. iii, new series, p. 445. 

2 When a portion of the translation was already in typo, and the editor was at 
work on the last reign, a letter arrived from India with translations of the historien, > 
of the second and sixth of the eight kinge—too late to be of any service, 
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his narrative. The Zérikh-i Firoz Shahi of Shame-i Siréj, 
which will follow this work, is specially devoted to the reign 
of that king. Shams-i Siráj has therefore been left to tell the 
history of that monarch. But the two writers have been com- 
pared, and one or two interesting passages have been extracted 
from Barni’s work. 

[The translation has been made from the text printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, and during the latter half of the work two 
MSS., borrowed by Sir H. Elliot, have been also constantly 
used,! These MSS. prove the print, or the MSS, on which it 
was based, to bo vory faulty. A collation would furnish a long 
list of errata and addenda. One of tho two MSS. gives the 
original text apparently unaltered ;* but the other has been 
revised with some judgment. It sometimes omits and some- 
times simplifies obscure and difficult passages, and it occasionally 
leaves out reiterations ; but it is a valuable MS., and would have 
been of great assistance to the editor of the text. | 


EXTRACTS. 


Zié-Barni, the author of this history, and an earnest well- 
wisher of the Muhammadans, declares that what he has written 
upon the life and actions of Sultán Ghiyd4su-d din Balban he 
himself heard from his father and grandfather, and from men 
who held important offices under that sovereign. 

Ghiy4su-d din Balban ascended the throne in 662? m. He 
wás one of the Shamei slaves, and belonged to the band of Turk 
slaves which was known as “The Forty.” * * * Before he 
became king the glory of the State had greatly declined from 
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what it had been in the days of Sult4n Shamsu-d din, who was 
the equal of the Sultán of Egypt, and the compeer of the kings 
of ‘Irák, Khurásán, and Khwérizm. For thirty years after him, 
during the reigne of his sons, the affairs of the country had fallen 
into confusion through the youth and sensuality (of his imme- 
diate successors), and through the mildness and humility of 
Sultán Nésiru-d din. The treasury was empty, and the royal 
court had but little in the way of wealth and horses. The 
Shamsi slaves had become Kháns, and divided among them the 
wealth and power of the kingdom, so that the country was under 
their control. 

During the ten years after the death of Sultán Shamsu-d din 
four of his children sat upon the throne. They were young and 
unequal to the duties of government. Their lives were passed 
in pleasure and neglect of their duties. The Turk slaves, called 
“The Forty,” thus obtained power in the government of the 
country, and grew in strength and dignity. Tho froe-born 
maliks and noble officials who had served the Shamsi throne with 
honour and renown were all removed. 

After the lapse of ten years, during which three of Sultán 
Shamsu-d din’s children reigned, his youngest son, Nésiru-d din 
(after whom the Tabakát-i Ndsirt is named), came to the throne. 
He was a mild, kind, and devout king, and passed much of his 
time in making copies of the Holy Book. During the twenty 
years of his reign Balban was Deputy of the State, and bore the 
title of Ulugh Khén. He, keeping Nésiru-d din as a puppet 
(namúna), carried on the government, and even while he waa 
only a Khén used many of the insignia of royalty. 

In the reign of Shamsu-d din the fear inspired by the slaughter 
and ravages of Ohangis Khán, the accursed Mughal, caused 
many renowned maliks and amirs, who had long exercised autho- 
rity, and many intelligent wazirs, to rally round the throne of 
Shamsu-d din. * * © His Court thus became the equal of that of 
Mahmid or of Sanjar, and the object of universal confidence. 
After the death of Shamsu-d din his Forty Turk slaves grow 
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powerful. The sons of the late Sultén did not bear themselves 
like princes, and were unfitted for the duties of royalty, which, 
saving only those of the prophetic office, are the highest and 
most important in the world. Under the influence of these Turk 
Slaves all the great men, and the sons of those great men who 
had boen maliks and wazfrs, were upon some pretence or other 
set asido, and after their removal the Shamsi Slaves became the 
leading men of the State, and acquired the dignity of Hhdn. * * * 
Theso Shamsi slaves had been fellow slaves, and when they 
became all at once great and powerful, no one would give prece- 
dence or acknowledge inferiority to another. In possessions and 
display, in grandeur and dignity, they vied with each other, and 
in their proud vaunts and boasts every one exclaimed to the 
other, ‘* What art thou that I am not, and what wilt thou be 
that I shall not be?” The incompetence of the sons of Shamsu-d 
din, and the arrogance of the Shamsi slaves, thus brought into 
contempt that throne which had been among the most dignified 
and exalted in the world. 

Sultán Ghiyasu-d din Balban was a man of experience in 
matters of government, From being a malik he became a khán, 
and from being a kán he became king. When he attained the 
throne he imparted to it new lustre, he brought the administra- 
tion into order, and restored to efficiency institutions whose 
power had been shaken or destroyed. The dignity and author- 
ity of government were restored, and his stringent rules and 
resolute determination caused all men, high and low, through- 
ont bis dominions, to submit to his authority. Fear and awe 
of him took possession of all men’s hearts, but his justice and 
his consideration for his people won the favour of his subjects 
and made them gealous supporters of his throne. During the 
thirty yoars from the death of Shamsu-d din, the incompetency 
of that monarch’s sons and the overweening power of the 
Shamsi slaves had produced a vacillating, disobedient, self- 
willed feeling among the people, which watched for and seized 
upon every opportunity. Fear of the governing power, whioh 
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is the basis of all good government, and the source of the glory 
and splendour of states, had departed from the hearts of all 
men, and the country had fallen into a wretched conditjon. 
But from the very commoncement of the reign of Balban the 
people became tractablo, obediont, and submissive ; self-assertion 
and self-will wore thrown aside, and all rofrained from insubordi- 
nation and insolonce. 

In the first year after his accession, tho ripe judgment and 
experience of Balban was directed in the first place to the organi- 
gation of his army, for the army is tho source aud means of 
government. The cavalry and infantry, both old and new, were 
placed under the command of maliks of experience, of chiefs who 
hold the first rank in their profession, and were brave, dignified, 
and faithful. * * * * In the first and second year he assumed 
groat state, and made great display of his ponp and dignity. * * * 

{Musulmans and Hindus would come from distances of one or two 
hundred kos to see the splendour of his equipage, which filled 
them with amazement.* * * No govoreign had ever before 
exhibited such pomp and grandeur in Dehli. * * * * For the 
twenty-two years that Balban reigned he maintained the dignity, 
honour, and majesty of the throne in a manner that could not be 
surpassed. Certain of his attendants who waited on him in 
private assured me that they never saw him otherwise than full- 
dressed. During the whole time that he was Khán and Sultan, 
extending over nearly forty years, he never conversed with per- 
sons of low origin or occupation, and never indulged in any 
familiarity, either with friends or strangers, by which the dignity 
of the Sovereign could be lowered. He never joked with any 
one, nor did he allow any one to joke in his presence; he never 
laughed aloud, nor did he permit any one in his Court to laugh. 
æ» As long as he lived no officer or acquaintance dared to re- 
pommend for employment any person of low position or extraction. 

In the administration of justice he was inflexible, showing no 

Í favour to his brethren or children, to his associates or attendants ; 
and if any of them committed an act of injustice, he never failed 
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to give redress and comfort to the injured person. No man 
dared to be too severe to his slaves or handmnaids, to his horse- 
men or his footmen. Malik Bak-bak, father of Malik Kiré 
Beg, was a slave of Sultán Balban; he was Sar-jdndar, and 
one of tho privileged attendants at Court. He held a jdgir 
of four thousand horse, and tho fief of Badéin. In a fit of 
drunkenness, while at Badáún, he caused one of his domestic 
attendants to be beaten to death with scourges. Some time 
afterwards, the Sultan went to Badáún, and the man’s widow 
complained to the Sultán. Ele immediately ordered that this 
Malık Bak-bak, chiof of Badáún, should be scourged to death in 
the presence of the widow. The spies (Sarid) who had been 
stationed to watch the fief of Badáún, and had made no report, 
wore hanged over the gate of the town. Haibat Khan, father of 
Malık Kiran ’Ala, was the slave and kdra-beg of Sultán Balban. 
He also while intoxicated killed a man. The dead man’s frionds 
brought the matter before the Sultán, who ordered that Haibat 
Khén should receive five hundred lashes in his presence, and 
should then be given to the widow. Addressing the woman, he 
said, “ This murderer was my slave, I give him to yow: with 
your own’ hands stab him with a knife till you kill him.” Haibat 
Khén employed some friends to intercede with the woman, and 
after much humiliation and weeping they succeeded in purchasing 
his release for 20,000 tankas. Haibat Khán never after went 
out of his house until the day of his death. * * * 

In his efforts to secere justice he appointed confidential spies 
(baride) in all the fiefs, and throughout his territories; he also 
appointed them for great cities, and for important and distant 
towns. And that they might discharge their daties with 
efficiency and honesty he did not give them too large a field.g 
observation. He never failed to attend to what came toy 
knowledge through these spies, and had no respect for PARR 
in administering justice. These spies were greatly feared babai 
nobles and officials, and neither they nor their eons or deper ae 
dared to distress any innocent person. * * * 
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Sultán Balban, while he was a Aidn, was addicted to wine 
drinking, and was fond of giving entertainments: two or three 
times in a week he would give banquets and gamble with his 
guests. * * * But after he came to the throne he allowed him- 
self no prohibited indulgences. He repented of all his former 
drunken bouts, gave up wiue, and never mentioned the name of 
either wine or wine-drinkers. * * * 

The intimate friends of the Sultán, such as "Adil Khan, Tabar 
Khan, and others of the old Shamsi Slaves, who, through the 
protection of the Sultán, still occupied exalted positions, often 
said to him—Sovereigns, like Kutbu-d din Aibak and Shamsu-d 
din, our former patrons, conquered Jhéin,! Malw4, Ujjain, 
Gujarat, and other distant countries, and carried off treasure and 
valuables, and elephants and horses from the Rdis and Rdnas. 
“How is it that with your well equipped and disciplined army 
you do not undertake any distant campaign, and never move out 
of your territory to conquer other regions P” The Sultán replied, 
“ Tho thoughts which you have expressed have also been very active 
in my mind, but you have not considered the hordes of Changiz 
Khén, and the evil they have brought upon the women and 

| children, the flocks and herds of my frontiers. These Mughals 
have established themselves in Ghazní, in Turmuz, and in 
Máwaráu-n Nahr. Hulákú, the grandson of Changíz Khán, 
with a vast horde, has subdued ’Irék and occupied Baghdád. 
These accursed wretches have heard of the wealth and prosperity 
of Hindustan, and have set their heartg upon conquering and 
plundering it. They have taken and plundered Láhor, within 
my territories, and no year passes that they do not come here 
and plunder the villages? They watch the opportunity of my 
departure on a distant campaign to enter my cities and.ravage 
the whole Doáb. They even talk about the conquest and sack 
of Dehli. I have devoted all the revenues of my kingdom to the 
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equipment of my army, and I hold all my forces ready and pre- 
pared to receive them. I never leave my kingdom, nor will I go 
to gny distance from it. In the reigns of my patrons and pre- 
decessora there was none of this difficulty of the Mughals; they 
could lead their armies where they pleased, subdue the dominions 
of the Hindus, and carry off gold and treasures, staying away 
from their capitals a year or two. If this anxiety, which ad- 
monishes me that I am the guardian and protector of Musulmans, 
were removed, then I would not stay one day in my capital, but 
would lead forth my army to capture treasures and valuables, 
elephants and horses, and would never aHow the Rdis and 
Ránas to repose in quiet at a distance. With the army that I 
possess I would take all the spirit out of the opponents and 
enemies of the Faith.” * * * 

The Sultán frequently observed to his associates that elephants 
and horses were the strength of Hindustan, and that one elephant 
was worth five hundred horsemen. * * * In the first year of 
the reign, sixty-three elephants were sent by Tátár Khan, son of 
Arslan Khan, from Lakhnauti to Dehli, which greatly pleased 
the people, and was the occasion of great public rejoicing. * * * 
He took great pleasure in hunting, and followed it with much 
zest during the winter. By his orders the country for twenty 
kos round Dehli was preserved, and no one was allowed to take 
game. * * * He used to go out in the morning, and always 
returned at night, even if it were midnight. A thousand horse- 
men belonging to the palace guard, each man of whom was ac- 
quainted with his person, accompanied him ; besides a thousand 
old and trusty footmen and archers. Reports of the hunting 
expeditions of the Sultán were carried to Hulákú, st Baghdéd, 
and he said, “ Balban is a shrewd ruler and has had much ex- 
perience in government. He goes out apparently to hunt * * * 
but really to exercise his men and horses, so that they may not 
be wanting when times of danger and war arrive. * * * 

Towards the end of thé first year of his reign he employed 
himself in harrying the jungles, and in routing out the Mi- 
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todttis,, whom no one had interfered with since the days of 
Shamsu-d din.* * * The turbulence of the Miwáttis had in- 
creased, and their strength had grown in the neighbourhood of 
Dehli, through tho dissolute habits and negligence of the elder sons 
of Shamsu-d din, and the incapacity of the youngest, Nasiru-d dín. 
At night they used to come prowling into tho cigy, giving all kinds 
of trouble, dopriving the people of their rest; and they plundored 
the country houses in the neighbourhood of the city. * * * In 
the neighbourhood of Dehli there were large and denso jungles, 
through which many roads passed. Tho disaffected in the Doab, 
and the@utlaws towards Hindustan grew bold and took to robbery 
on the highway, and they so beset the roads that caravans and 
merchants were unable to pass. The daring of the Miwattta in 
the neighbourhood of Dehli was carried to such an extent that the 
western gates? of the city wore shut at aftornoon prayer, and no 
one dared to go out of the city in that direction after that hour, 
whether ho travelled as a pilgrim or with the display of a 
sovereign. At afternoon prayer the Mtwdttls would often come 
to the Sar-hauz, and assaulting the wator-carriers and tho girls 
who were fetching water, they would strip them and carry off 
their clothes. These daring acts of the Miwditis had caused a 
great fermont in Dehli. 

In the year of his accession, the Sultán felt the repression of 
the Miwáttis to be the first of his duties, and for a whole year 
he was occupied in overthrowing them and in scouring the 
jungles, which he effectually accomplished. Great numbers of 
Miwdttie were put to the sword. The Sultán built a fort at 
Gopél-gir, and established several posts in the vicinity of the 
city, which he placed in the charge of Afghans, with assignments 
of land (for their maintenance). In this campaign one hundred 
thousand of the royal army? were slain by the Miwdftis, and the 

1 The printed text and the MGS. say “ Miodns,” but Firisbta has “ Mhodttts,” 
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Sultán with his sword delivered many servants of God from the 
assaults and violence,of the enemy. From this time the city was 
delivered from the attacks ofgthe,Mirdttts, 

After the Sultán had thus routed out the M¥pdtiis, and cleared 
away the jungle fn the neighbourhood of the city, he gave the 
towns and country githin the Doáb to some distinguished chiefs, 
with directions to lay waste and destroy the villages of the 
marauders, to slay the men, to make prisoners of the women and 
children, to clear away the jungle, and to suppress all lawless 
proceedings. The noblemon set about the work with strong 
forces, and they soon put down the daring of the rebels. „ They 
scoured the jungles and drove out the rebels, and the ryofs were 
brought into submission and obedience, r 

The Sultán afterwards marched out twice to open the roads to 
Hindustan, and prococded to the neighbourhood of Kampil and 
Pattidli, There he remained five or six months, putting the 
rebels to the sword. The roads to Hindust4n wero thus cleared, 
so that caravans and merchants could pass, and great spoil in 
slaves, horses, and cattle was secured. Kampil, Pattidli, and 
Bhojpur, had been the strongholds of the robbers who had in- 
fested the roads to Hindustén, so the Sultán erected in these 
places three strong forts, in which he placed Afghan garrisons. 
He set apart cultivable lands for the garrisons, and under the 
protection of these forces robbery was suppressed, and the roads 
to Hindustán were made safe. Sixty years have passed since 
these events, but the roads have ever since been free from robbers. 
In this campaign he also repaired the fort of Jalálí, which he 
garrisoned with Afghans, and appropriated the land of the place 
to its support. The den of the robbers was thus converted into 

-house, and Musulmans and guardians of the way took 
the place of highway robbers. It remains standing to this day. 

While the Sultén was engaged in these duties news arrived 
from Kateher! that disturbances had broken out in that district, 
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that the houses of the ryots had been plundered, and that the 
districts of Badéin and Amroha were also disturbed. The 
mutiny had grown so much and had acquired such strength that 
the chiefa of Bad@&in and Amroha were in great trouble and were 
unable to keep order. The Sultán immediately returned from 
Kampil and Pattidli to Dehli, where great rejoicings were made. 
His mind was bent upon suppressing the disturbances at Kateher, 
so he ordered the main body of his army (kalb) to be prepared 
for service, and he spread the report that he was going to the hills 
on a hunting excursion. He left the city with lus army without 
the royal tent-equipage, and made all haste to the sceno of opera- 
tions. In two nights and three days he crossed the Ganges at 
Kateher, and sending forward a force of five thousand archers, he 
gave them orders to burn down Kateher and destroy it, to slay 
every man, and to spare none but women and children, not even 
boys who had reached the age of eight or nine years. He re- 
mained for some days at Kateber and directed the slaughter. 
The blood of the rioters ran in streama, heaps of slain were to be 
ween near every village and jungle, and the stench of the dead 
reached as far as the Ganges. This severity spread dismay 
among the rebels and many submitted. The whole district was 
ravaged, and so much plunder was made that the royal army 
was enriched, and the people of Badáún even were satisfied. 
Woodcutters were sent out to cut roads through the jungles, and 
the army passing slong these brought the Hindus to submission. 
From that time unto the end of the glorious! reign no rebellion 
made head in Kateher, and the countries of Badáún, Amroha, 
Sambel, and Kánwarí continued safe from the violence and tur- 
bulence of the people of Kateher. 

The Sultan having thus extirpated the outlaws, returned vio- 
torious to his capital, where he remained some time, After the 
suppression of the freebooters, and the construction of roads in 
every direction, by which all fear of highway robbers was removed, 
the Sultán resolved upon making a campaign in the Júd moan- 
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tains. He accordingly marched thither with a suitable force, 
and inflicted chastisement upon the hills of Jad and the vicinity. 
The gountry was plundered, and a large nnmber of horses fell 
into the hands of the soldiers, so that the price of a horse in the 
army came to be forty tankas. * * * 

Two years after the Sultán returned from his Júd expedition 
he marched to L&hor, and ordered the rebuilding of the fort 
which the Mughals had destroyed in the reigns of the sons of 
Shamsu-d din. The towns and villages of Léhor, which the 
Mughals had devastated and laid waste, he repeopled, and ap- 
pointed architects and managers (to superintend their restoration.) 

While on this campaign it was again brought to his notice 
that the old Shamsi military grantees of land were unfit for 
service, and never went out. * * * On returning to Dehli he 
ordered the muster-master to make out a list of them, with full 
particulars, and to present it to the throne for instructions, It 
then appeared that about two thousand horsemen of the army of 
Shamsu-d din had received villages in the Doab by way of pay. 
* ** Thirty or forty years and even more had passed since the 
establishment of this body, many of the grantees were old and in- 
firm, many more had died, and their sons had taken possession of 
the grants as an inheritance from their fathers, and had caused their 
names to be recorded in the records of the ’Aris (Muster-master), 
Some who had no children sent their slaves as their representa- 
tives. All these holders of, service lands called themselves pro- 
prietors, and professed to have received the lands in free gift from 
Sultán Shamsu-d din, * * * Some of them went leisurely to 
perform their military duties, but the greater part stayed at 
home making excuses, the acceptance of which they sécured by 
presenta and bribes of all sorts to the deputy muster-master and 
his officials. 

When the list was brought to the Sultán, in the year of his 
return from Léhor, he divided the grantees into three classes. 

» The first consisted of the old and worn-out, upon whom he 
tled pensions of forty or fifty fankas, and resumed their vi 
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2nd. Those who were in the prime of life, or were young, on 
whom an allowance proportionate to their service was settled : 
their villages were not to be taken from them, but the syrplus 
reventies were to be collected by tho government rovenue officers. 
8rd. The children and orphans, who held villages, and sent 
deputies to perform their military service. The grants wero to 
be takon from these orphans and widows, but a suitable allowance 
was to be mado for their food and raiment. 

These orders caused great dismay among the old Shamsi 
grantees, of whom thore were many in tho eity, and a loud outcry 
arose in every quarter. A number of them assembled and went 
to the house of Maliku-l umarå Fakhru-d din kotudl, weeping, 
and complaining that moro than fifty years had elapsed since 
tho reign of Shamsu-d din, and that they had regarded the lands 
granted to them by that sovereign as having been given in free- 
gift (en’d). * * * The kotuál felt for them, * * and, going to 
the Court, he stood thoughtful aud dojected before the Sultán, 
who, observing his state, inquired what was the matter. The 
kotwál replied, I have heard that the Mustcr-master is turning 
off all the old men, and that the officers of the exchequer are 
resuming the lands which support them. This has filled me 
with sorrow and fear, for I am an old man and feeble, and if old 
men are to be rejected in the Day of Judgment, and are to find 
no place in heaven, what will become of me? * * * The Sultán 
was moved with compassion, and sending for the revenue officers, 
he directed that the villages should be confirmed to the grantees, 
and that the orders passed respecting them should be treated as 
inoperative. I, the author, very well remember that many of 
these grantees lived and rendered service at the Court of Sultán 
Jaláln-d dín, always invoking blessings on Sultán Balban and 
Malik Fakhru-d din? 

Four or five years after the accession of the Sultán, Sher Khén, 
hie cousin, a distinguished Khan, who had been a great barrier to 
the inroads of the Mughals, departed this life. I have heard . 
from reliable sources that the Khan did not come to Dehli, and 
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that the Sultan caused him to be poisoned. A grand tomb was 
erected to his memory at Bhatnir. He was one of the most 
distinguished and respected of the Forty Shamsi slaves, all of 
whom bore the title of Khdn. He repaired the forts of Bhatinda 
and Bhatnir, and held charge of the districts of Sanném, Lahor, 
Dipélpur, and other territories exposed to the inroads of the 
Mughals. He maintained several thousand horse, and had many 
times utterly routed the Mughals. He had caused the khutba 
to be read in the name of the Sultán Naésiru-d din at Ghazni, 
and tho terror of his name and tho greatness of his power de- 
tered the Mughals from assailing tle frontiers of Hindustdn. 
But notwithstanding his services, ho felt a strong apprebension 
that thorc was an intention to get rid of all the old Shamsi slaves 
upon some pretext or other, so he kopt away from Dehli. He 
did not even come there when Sultan Balban succeeded, and so 
the Sultan, although tho Khán was his cousin, caused him to bo 
poisoned. After his death the Sultán bestowed Sámána and San- 
nám on Tamar Khán, who also was one of the Forty Shamsi slaves. 
Tho other possessions of the late Khan were given to other noble- 
men. Sher Khan had coerced and brought under his control 
the Jats, the Khokhars, the Bhattis, the Minas, the Mandéhars, 
and other similar tribes ; he had also shown himself able to give 
a good account of the Mughals. - The nobles who succeeded him 
in his territories were unéqual to these duties ; the Mughals made 
head against them, and these frontier countries were exposed to 
their ravages. What the late Khan had effected in one decade, 
no one of his successors was able to accomplish. 

When Sultán Balban had secured himself in his dominions, 
and had removed all his rivals ‘and opponents, and when he had 
appointed his own followers to the ‘possessions of Sher Khén, he 
gave a royal canopy to his eldest son, proéfsimed him his heir 
apparent, and made him governor of all Sind and the other 
dependent frontier districts, He then sent him with a large 
body of nobles and officials to Multén. The prince was a young 
man possessed of many excellent qualities; he was known in those 
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days by the name of Muhammad Sultán, but the Sultan, on 
giving him this appointment, bestowed on him the title of 
Ké’ém-l Mulk. He is commonly known as Khén-i shahid, “ the 
Martyr Khén.” In the early years of his father’s reign he had 
held the territory of Kol and some districts dependent thereto. 
Here he exhibited many virtues and excellent qualities. Several 
of the old Shamst slaves had given tho name of Muhammad to 
their sons, and these all became famous. Thus thore was Mu- 
hammad Kishli Khan, who had no rival in archery in Khurés4n 
or Hindustén. * * * Among these Muhammads, the son of 
Sultán Balban, named Muhammad Sultán, was pre-eminently 
distinguished. His father loved him dearer than his life. The 
Court of the young prince was frequented by the most learned, 
excellent, and accomplished men of the time. His attendants 
used to read (to him) the Shah-ndmah, the Diwan-i Sandi, the 
Diwdn-t Khdkant, and the Khamsah of Shaikh Nizámí. Learned 
men discussed the merits of these poets in his presence. Amir 
Khusré and Amir Hasan were servants at his Court, and at- 
tended upon him for five years at Multén, receiving from the 
prince allowances and grauts of land. The Prince fully appreci- 
ated the morits and excellencies of these two poets, and delighted 
to honour them above all his servants. I, the author of this 
work, have often heard from Amir Khusrú and Amir Hasan that 
they had very rarely seen æ prince so excellent and virtuous as 
the “ Martyr Prince.” * * At his entertainments they never 
heard him indulge in foolish dirty talk, whether wine was drunk 
or not; and if he drank wine he did so with moderation, so as 
not to become intoxicated and senseless. * * * 

The Martyr Prince twice sent messengers to Shiráz for the 
express purpose of inviting Shaikh S’adi to Multán, and for- 
warded with them money to defray the expenses of the journey. 
His intention was to build a kAdnkdh (monastery) for hint in 
Multén, and to endow it with villages for its maintenance. 
_ Khwaja S’ad{, through the feebleness of old age, was unable 
to accept the invitations, but on both occasions he sent some 
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verses in his own hand, and -made his apologies also in 
writing. * * * 

Every year the Prince used to come to see his father, bringing 
treasure and presents, and after staying a few days at Court 
he returned to his government. On the last occasion of their 
mecting the Sultén addressed him in private, telling him that 
he had grown old, * * that he had made him his heir-apparent, 
and now intended making a will for his guidance. * * He called 
for pon and ink, and giving them into his son’s hands, com- 
manded attention to his dictation. * * * When the Sultán 
had finished his testament! of counsel, he sent the Prince back to 
Multan. 

In the same year that the Sultán made this testament he sent 
his younger son, Bughr& Khán, also entitled Nésiru-d din, to 
Sámána, having placed under his charge Sámána, Sann4m, and all 
their dependencies. This prince was a fine young man, but in 
qualities he was not to be compared with his elder brother. When 
the Sultán sent him to his government he commanded him to 
increase the allowances to the old soldiers, and to enlist twice as 
many more new men. He also ordered him to promote the in- 
dustrious and faithful officials, and to give them grants of land. 
He further directed him to be particularly careful in appointing 
officers for his army, so that he might be ready to repel any ad- 
vances of the Mughals. 

Bughré Khan was inferior to his elder brother in intelligence ; 
the Sultén therefore directed him not to be hasty in business, 
but to consult with his officers and trusty followers on all matters 
of importance concerning the army and country. All matters 
beyond his capacity were to be referred direct to the Sultán, and 
all orders upon such questions which the Sultán might pass 
were to be scrupulously enforced, without failure or excess, 
The Sultán forbad the use of wine to Bughr4 Khén. He ob- 
served that Sámána was an important territory, and its army 
most useful; and he threatened him that if he indulged in wine 


1 An epitome of this Testament is given in Briggs’s Firishta, 
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and in unseemly practices, neglecting the interests of the army 
and the country under his charge, he would’ assuredly remove 
him, and give him no other employment. The Sultán also sent 
Bpigs (barid) to watch over his proceedings, and took great pains 
to obtain information of his doings, The son accordingly con- 
ducted himself honourably and gave up improper indulgences. 

At this time the Mughal horso crossed the Biyéh, and the 
Sultén sent against them the Martyr Prince from Multan, 
Bughré Khén from Sámána, and Malik Barbak Bektars! from 
Dehli. They marched to the Biyah, driving back the Mughals, 
and obtaining many victorios over tliem, so that the enemy wero 
unable to advance beyond the Biyah. In each of these three 
armies there were about seventeen or eighteen thousand horse. 

Fifteen or sixteen years had passed since the accession of 
Balban, during which the country had been quiet, and no adver- 
sary or disaffected person had disturbed the peace. * * * Nows 
at length reached Dehli that the perfidious Tughril had broken 
out in rebellion.at Lakhnauti. Tughril was a Turk, and a very 
active, bold, courageous, and generous man, Sultén Balban had 
made him viceroy of Lakhnaut{ aud Bengal. Shrewd and know- 
ing people had given tq Lakhnauti the name of Bulghákpúr (the 
city of strife), for since the time when Sultén Mu’izzu-d din 
Muhammad Sám conquered Dehli, evory governor that had been 
sent from thence to Lakhnauti took advantage of the distance, 
and of the difficulties of the road, to rebel. If they did not 
rebel themselves others rebelled against them, killed them, and 
seized the country. The people of this country had for many 
loug years evinced a disposition to revolt, and the disaffected and , 
evil disposed among them generally succeeded in alienating the 
loyalty of the governors. 

Tughril Khan, on being appointed to Lalithautt, was successful 
in ‘several enterprises. He abked Jéjnagar® and carried off 


1 Firishta reads this namo as “ Birlks.” 
3 The printed text has Hajinager, an obvious blunder. The MSS, correctly give 
“Jijnager.” Briggs, following Dow, says, “ Jajnager is on the banks of the Ma- 
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great spoil in valuables and elephants. Traitors and rebels then 
made advances to him, and represented that the Sultan was old, 
and his two sons were engaged in guarding against the Mughals. 
That no year passed without the Mughals forcing their way intg 
Hindustan and seizing upon different towns. The Court of 
Dehli had quite enough to do in repelling these attacks, and 
neither the Sultán nor his sons could leave this all important duty 
to come to Lakhnauti. The nobles of Hindustan had no leader, 
they wore wanting in soldiers and retainers, in elephants and 
wealth, and they were quite incapable of marching to Lakh- 
nauti and opposing Tughril. So they urged him to revolt and 
make himself king. Tughril listened to and was led astray by 
these evil advisers. He was young, self-willed, and daring; 
“ambition had long laid its egg in his head,” and he was heed- 
leas of the royal revenge and chastisement. The spoil and ele- 
phants which he had captured at Jéjnagar he kept for himself, 
and sent none to Dehli. He assumed royal insignia, and took 
the title of Sultán Mughisued din, which title was used in the 
khutba and on his coins. He was profuse in his liberality, eo the 
people of the city and the environs were his friends. Money 
closed the eyes of the clear-sighted, and greed of gold kept the 
more politic in retirement. The army and the citizens lost all 
fear of the supreme power, and joined heart and soul with 
Tughril. 

The rebellion of Tughril wag a sore trouble to Balban, for the 
rebel had been one of his cherished slaves (banda). In his 
anger and sorrow he lost his rest and appetite; and as the nows 
of Tughril’s introducing his name into the khutba, his striking 
of coins, and his largesses reached Debli, be became more and 
more incensed. Hle was so engrossed with this rebellion that no 
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other business received any attention ; night and day he was on 
the alert for further news about it. At first he sont against 
the rebel Abtagin, “the long haired,” who was known as Amir 
Khan. This chief was an old slavo of Balban; he ‘had re- 
ceived his training among military men, and had for many 
years held the fiof of Oudh. He was named Commander-in- 
chief, and along with him were sent Tamar Khán Shamsi, Malik 
Téju-d din, son of Katlagh Khan Shamsí, and other nobles of 
Hindustan. 

Amir Khan, with the army of Hindustan, crossed the Saráú,! 
and marched towards Lakhnauti; and Tughril, with a large force 
numbering many clophants, advanced to meet him. The two 
armies came in sight of each other, and a number of pooplo as- 
sembled to support the traitor Tughril. His profuse liberality had 
inducod many of the inhabitants of that country to assist him, 
and had won over also a large number of the troops sent from 
Dehli against him. He attacked Am{r Khán and defeated him. 
The troops of Dehli fled, and weze cruelly treated by tho Hindus. 
The victorious troops of Tughril pursued, and many of the de- 
feated force, being poor and greedy, and unmindful of the Sultén’s 
chastisement, deserted the army of Amir Khan, and joined 
Tughril. When the news of this defeat reached tho Sultán, his 
rage and shame increased a hundred-fold. All fear of the anger 
of Gud left his borom, and he gave way to needless severity. 
He ordered Amir Khan to be hanged over the gate of Oudh. 
This condign punishment excited a strong feeling of opposition 
among the wise men of the day, who looked upon it as a token 
that tho reign of Balban was drawing to an end. 

Next year the Sultán sent another army against Lakhnauti, 
under a new commander. The defeat of Amir Khén had made 
Tughril bolder, and his power and state had greatly increased. 
He marched out of Lakhnauti, attacked the army of Dehli, and 
totally defeated it. Many of this force also deserted to Tughril, 
allured by his gold. The news of this second defeat over- 


+ Here written Sard, and afterwards Sara, meaning the Sarju or Gogra. 
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whelmed the Sultán with shame and anger, his life was em- 
bittered, and he devoted all his attention and energy to effect the 
defeat of Tughril. He resolved to march against the rebel in 
person, and ordered a large number of boats to be collected on 
the Ganges and the Jumna. He thon set forth, as if for a 
hunting excursion to Sámána and Sannám (tho fiefs of his ron 
Bughré Khén), and, dividing these districts, he placed them 
under the charge of the chiefs and troops of those districts. Malik 
Sinj Sarjdndar was made Ndéb of Samana, and commander of 
its forces. Bughré Khan was directed to collect his own forces, 
and to follow in the rear of his father’s army. The Sultán then 
left Sámána, and, procoeding into the Doáb, he crossed the 
Ganges, and took his course to Lakhnauti. He wrote to hie son 
at Multdéu, directing him to be careful of his country, and to give 
a good account of the Mughals, adding that he had placed the 
forcos of S&m4na at his disposal. The Sultán wrote also to 
Maliku-] umar& Kotwál of Dehli, one of his most trusty ad- 
heronts, appointing him to act as his licutenant at Dehli during 
his absence, and placing the whvlo business of the Stato and the 
various officials under his charge. In announcing this appoint- 
ment the Sultán told him that he had marched against Tughril, 
and that he was fully resolved to pursuo him, and never turn 
back until he had exacted vengeance. 

The Sultán summoned all the forces of the neighbourhood where 
he was, and marched for Lakhnauti, his rage and shame causing 
him to disregard the rainy season. Proceeding into Oudh he 
ordered a general levy, and two lakhs of men of all classes 
were enfolled. An immense fleet of boats was collected, and in 
these he passed his army over the Saráú. The rains now came 
on, and although he had plenty of buats the passage through the 
low-lying country was difficult, and the army was delayed ten 
or twelve days, toiling through the water and mud, and the pour- 
ing rain. Meantime Tughril had received intelligence of the ad- 
vance of the Sultan. He then said to his friends and supporters, 
“If any one besides the Sultán had come against me, I would 
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have faced him, and fought it out. But as the Sultán has left 
his duties at Dehli, and has come against me in person, I cannot 
withstand him.” When intelligence of the passage of the Saráú 
reached Tughril, he immediately prepared for flight, and as the 
Sultan’s march was retarded by the rains he had plenty of time. 
Many people joined him through fear of the Sultén’s vengeance ; 
and he carried off with him treasure and elophants, a picked 
body of troops, his officers, relations, and adherents, with their 
wives and children. He also worked upon many poople by 
holding out to thom the terrors of the Sultán’s vengeance, so 
that they collected their money and followed him. He took the 
road to JAéjnagar, and halted at a dry place, one day’s journey 
from Lakhnauti. Few persons of importance were left in the 
city, and the people woro all well disposed to him, having the 
fear of the Sultán on the one hand, and tho hope of Tughril’s 
favour on the other. The Sultán was thirty or forty kos from 
Lakhnaut{, and Tughril continued his march to Jéjnagar. He 
deluded the people who accompanied him by telling them that he 
would stay for a time at Jajnagar, but that the Sultan would 
be unable to remain long at Lakhnaut{. As soon as he should 
hear of the Sultén’s departure they would plunder J&jnagar, and 
return rich and safe to Lakhnauti, for no one whom the Sultén 
could leave there would be able to oppose their return. On their 
approaching the placo the Sult4n’s deputy would retire. 

Soveral days wero passed by the Sultán at Lakhnauti in 
arming and nowly organizing his forces; but he set off with all 
possible speed towards Jájnagar in pursuit of the rebel. The 
author's maternal grandfather, Sipdh-sd/édr His&mu-d din, waktl- 
dar of Malik Bar-bak, was made governor of Lakhnauti, with 
directions to send on to the army, three or four times every week, 
full particulars of the news which might arrive from Dehli. 
Balban marched with all speed, and in a few days arrived at 
Sunér-ginw. The Ráí of that place, by name Danúj Réi, met 
the Sultán, and an agreement was made with him that he should 
guard against the escape of Tughril by water. 
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The Sultán many times publicly declared that ho would never 
vive up the pursuit of the rebel. They were playing for half the 
kingdom of Dehli; and if Tughril took to the water he would 
pursue him, and he would never return to Dehli, or even men- 
tion it, until the blood of the rebel and his followers had been 
poured out. The people of the army well know the fierco temper 
and implacable resolution of the Sultán. They despaired of over 
returning, and many of them drew up their wills and sent them 
to their homes, * * * The army marched about seventy kos, 
and arrived in the vicinity of Jéjnagar; but Tughril had pursued 
a different route, and not a man of his army had been seen. 
The Sultán therefore sont Malik Barbak Bektars!' Sultání, at 
the head of seven or eight thousand horse, who marched ten or 
twelve kos in advance of the main force, and evory day scouts 
were sent on bofore this advance party to get intelligence of 
Tughril. Thus thoy proceeded. But although scouts wero sent 
out in all directions, no trace could bo found of the rebel, till 
one day Muhammad Sher-andfz, the chief of Kol, his brother 
Malik Mukaddir, and “ Tughri! kush,” all brave and renowned 
soldiers, who had been sent forward ten or twelve kos in advanco 
to reconnoitre and make inquiries, fell in with a party of corn 
dealers, who were returning home after completing their dealings 
with Tughril. These men were immediately seized, and Malik 
Sher-and&z ordered two of them to be beheaded. This act so 
terrified the rest that they gave the desired information. Tugh- 
ril was encamped at less than half a kos distance, near a stone- 
built reservoir,’ and intended next day to enter the territory of 
Jajnagar. Malik Sher-andéz sent two of these grain dealers in 
charge of two Turki horsemen to Malik Barbak, announcing the 
discovery, and urging his advance. The reconnoitring party 
proceeded and found the tents of Tughril pitched near a band, 
with all his force encamped around. All seemed secure and free 

1 This name is always so given in the Printed Text and in the MSS., but Firishta 
has “ Birles.” 
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from apprehension ; some were washing their clothes, others wero 
drinking wine and singing. The elephants were browsing on the 
branches of the trees, and the horses and cattle were grazing— 
everywhere a feeling of security provailed, Tho leaders of the 
reconnuitring force remarked to each other that if they were 
discovered the traitor would take to flight. His elephants and 
treasure might fall into their hands, but he himself would escape. 
If this occurred, what could they say to the Sultán, and what 
hope would there be of their lives. They theroforo resolved that 
it was best to take the boldest conrse, to rush at onco into the 
enemy's camp and attack the tent of the traitor. He might 
possibly bo taken and bo beheaded before his forces could rally to 
the rescue; and his army might take to flight, under the impres- 
sion that they were attacked by the army of the Sultan, and not 
by a mere handful of thirty or forty horsemon. So the bravo 
fellows drow their swords, and shouting the namo of Tughril, 
dashed into the camp. They reached his tont; but Tughril had 
heard tho clamour, and, passing through his scullery, he mounted 
a horse without a saddle, and made off to a river which ran 
near. The whole army of Tughril, under the impression that 
the Sult4n was upon thom, fled in terror and dismay. Mu- 
kaddir and “Tughril-kush” pursued Tughril, who made all 
speed to the river. When he reached it, Tughril-kush drew an 
arrow, shot him in the side and brought him down. Mukaddir 
instantly dismounting, cut off his head, and cast his body into 
the river. Concealing the head under his clothes he went to 
the river and washed his hands. The officers of Tughril came 
up shouting, “ Your Majesty,” and seeking for him on every 
side. Just then Malik Barbak arrived with his army and dis- 
persed the forces of Tughril. Mukaddir and Tughril-kush 
placed the head of the traitor before Malik Bárbak, who instantly 
wrote a despatch of victory to the Sultán. The sons and 
daughters of Tughril, his attendants, companions, and officers, 
all fell into the hands of the victors. The men of this victorious 
force obtained such booty in money, goods, horses, arms, slaves, 
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and handmaids, as to suffice them and their children for many 
years. Two or three thousand men and womon were taken 
prisoners. 

When news of the victory and of the death of Tughril reached 
the Sultán, he halted, and Malik Barbak returned, bringing 
with him the booty and prisoners that had fallen into his hands. 
Tho Malik recounted all the particulars of the victory, and the 
Sultán was very angry with Muhammad Sher-andaz, saying that 
he had committed an error, which might have beon of serious 
consequences to him and the army of Dehli. But as all had 
ended well, tho Sultán, after these censures, bostowed robes and 
rewards upon all the men of the reconnoitring party, according 
to their rank and position, and raised their dignities. Upon 
Muhammad Sher-andéz he bestowed especial favour; to the man 
who shot the arrow he gave the title of “ Tughril kush,’’! Slayer 
of Tughril ; and to Mukaddir, who had cut off the traitor’s head 
he gave a robe and suitable rewards. * * * This achievement 
increased a hundred-fold the awe felt of Balban by his subjects. 

The Sultán returned to Lakhrauti, and there ordered that 
gibbets should be erected along both sides of tho groat bázár, 
which was more than a kos in length. Ho ordered all the sons 
and sous-in-law of Tughril, and all men who had served him or 
borne arms for him, to be slain and placed upon the gibbets. 
Tughril had shown great favour to a certain kalandar, * * * 
and the Sultán went so far as to kill bim and gibbet him, with all 
his followers. The punishments went on during the two or three 
days that the Sultán remained at Lakhnauti, and the beholders 
were so horrified that they nearly died of fear. I, the author, 
have heard from several old men that such punishment as was 
inflicted on Lakhnauti had never been heard of in Dehli, and no 
one could remember anything like it in Hindustén. A number 

1 The Text in every instance speaks of Malik Mukaddir and Tughril-kush as 
two distinct persons, and this passage is decisive as to the author's opinion. Firishta, 
however, who evidently used Barni’s account, is just as distinct in saying that 


Mukaddir was the man who shot and killed Tughril, sad that it was he who was 
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of prisoners who belonged to Dehli and its neighbourhood were 
ordered to be put in fetters and carried to Delhi, thero to receive 
their punishment. 

The Sult&n romained some days longer at Lakhnaut{, He 
placed the country under the charge of his younger son, Bughrá 
Khan, to whom he granted a canopy and other royal insignia. 
He himself appointed the officials and _feudatories (tktd’ddrs) ; 
but he gavo to Bughré Khan all the spoils oi of Tughril Khén, 
excepting the clephants and gold which ho took with him to 
Dehli. Ho called his son to him in private, and mado him take 
an oath that he would recover and secure the country of Bengal, 
and that he would not hold convivial parties, nor indulge in wine 
and dissipation. He then asked his son whero he was lodging, 
and he replied in tho palace of the old kings noar the great 
bisér. Bughré Khan was also called Mahmúd, and the Sultán 
said to him, “ Mahmúd, didst thou see?” The prince was 
surprised at the question, and made no answer. Again tho king 
said, “ Mahmúd, didst thou soe?” The prince was amazed, and 
knew not what answer to give. The Sultán repeated the ques- 
tion a third time, and then added, ‘‘ You saw my punishments 
in the ddsdr?” The prince bowed and assented. The Sultán 
went on to say, “If ever designing and evil-minded persons 
should @cite you to waver in your allegiance to Dehli, and to 
throw off its authority, then remember the vengeance which you 
have seen exacted in the bázár. Understand me and forget not, 
that if the governors of Hind or Sind, of Malwa or Gujarat, or 
Lakhnauti, or Sunár-gánw shall draw the sword and become 
rebels to the throne of Dehli, then such punishment as has fallen 
upon Tughril and his dependents will fall upon them, their wives 
and children, and all their adherents. Another day he spoke to 
his son in privato before some of his principal associates [tm- 
pressing upon him the responsibilities of his station, and warning 
him against pleasure and dissipation |. 

The Sultán then took his departure for Dehli, and Bughré 
Khan accompanied him for some marches. On the day before 
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Bughré Khan was to return the Sultán halted, and after morning 
prayer he called several of his old friends and Bughré Khan into 
his presence. He directed the latter to summon his secretary to 
come with writing matorials, and told them to sit down before 
him, for he was about to deliver ‘some counsels to his son. 
Then addressing his friends he said, “I know that whatever 
principlos of government I may enforce upon this my son, he, 
through his devotion to pleasure, will disregard. Still, my 
paternal affection impels mo to write down some counsels for 
him, in the presence of you who are old men, who have seen 
much, and have gained great oxperience. God give my son 
grace to act upon some of my words.” 
* + * + + 
After tho Sultán had concluded his counsels to his son, and 
the secretary had committed them to writing, he gave him a 
robe of honour, tenderly embraced him, and shedding tears over 
him bado him farewell. Bughrá Khán then returned to Lakh- 
nauti, and the Sultán, with his army, pursued his journey 
towards Dehli. On reaching the Sari he halted, and he issued 
an order that no one who had gone with the army from Dehli to 
Lakhnaut{ should remain at the latter place without permission, 
and that no one should proceed from Lakhnauti to Delhi without 
his consent. After an inspection of the men of his army, he 
crossed the river and continued his journey. * * * He passed 
through Badáún, and crossed the Ganges at the ferry of Ghanir. 
The people of Dehli of all classes came forth to meet him * * * 
and he entered his capital after being absent three years. [ Re- 
joicings, public thanks, and rewards. | 
After the rewards were distributed, the Sultén ordered a row 
of gibbets to be erected on both sides of the road from Badáún 
to Talpat (Pilibhit !), and that the inhabitants of Dehli and its 
environs, who had joined Tughril, and had been made prisoners 
at Lakhnauti, should be suspended thereon. This direful order 
“spread dismay in the city; for many of the inhabitants of the 
town snd environs had relations aud connections among the 
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prisoners. * * * The public sorrow became known to the kdsi 
of the army, who was greatly shocked. He proceeded on the 
evening of the Sabbath, and throwing himself at the feet of, the 
Sultan interceded for the unhappy prisoners, The Sultán was 
moved by his importunity, aud ordered that the majority of tho 
prisoners, who were of no name and ropute, should bo set at 
liberty ; that some of the bettor known should be banished to the 
neighbouring towns, and that those belonging to the city should 
be retained in prison for a time. Tho most notorious among them 
wore ordered to be mounted on buffalos, and to be paraded round 
the city for an exemplary punishment, After a while, through 
the intercession of the Adzi, they all obtained their release. * * * 

The Sultán’s eldest son, who was called Khan of Mult&n, and 
ruled over Sind, brought to Dehli the tribute money and horses 
for the whole three years during which the Sultán had been 
absent, and presented his reports to his father. Tho Sultán was 
greatly pleased, his affection and kindness to his son was in- 
creased tenfold, and he sent him back to his government loaded 
with honours. * * * 

In the year 684 n. (a.D. 1285) the Khan of Multan, the 
eldest son and heir apparent of the Sultán, and the mainstay of 
the State, proceeded to Labor and Deobalpur (Dipélpir) to 
oppose the accursed Samar, the bravest dog of all the dogs of 
Changiz Khan. By the will of fate, the prince with many of his 
nobles and officers fell in battle, and a griovous disaster thus hap- 
pened to the throne of Balban. Many veteran horsemen perished 
in the same battle. This calamity caused great and general 
mourning in Multan. * * * From that time the deceased prince 
was called “the Martyr Prince.” Amir Khusré was made 
prisoner by the Mughals in the same action, and obtained his 
freedom with great difficulty. He wrote an elegy on the death 
of the prince. * * * 

When the news of this defeat and the death of the prince 
reached the Sultán, he was quite broken down with sorrow. The 
army was a well-appointed one, and “the Martyr Prince” was 
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the son whom he had loved dearer than his life, and whom he 
had destined to be his successor. The Sultan was now more 
than 3ighty years old, and although he struggled hard against 
the effects of his bereavement, they day by day became more 
apparent. By day ho held his court, and entered into public 
business as if to show that his loss had not affected him; but at 
night ho poured forth his cries of grief, toro his garments, and 
threw dust upon his hoad. When the particulars of tho prince's 
death arrived, the Sultán bostowed Multan, with the other terri- 
tories, the canopy, and all the ensigns of royalty which he had 
given to the late prince, on Kai-Khusri, his son. This prince 
was very young, but ho was greatly favoured by the Sultán, who 
sent him to Multan with a large retinue of nobles and officers. 
The reign of Balban now drow to a close, and he gradually sank 
under his sorrow. 


Biographical notices of the nobles and great men of the reign of 
Balban. 

To return to my history. When the Sultán grew weak and ill 
from grief for his lost son, he summoned his younger son, Bughré 
Khán, from Lakhnauti, and said to him, “ Grief for your brother 
has brought mo to my dying bed, and who knows how soon my 
end may come! This is no time for you to bo absent, for I have 
no other son to take my place. Kai-Khusri and Kai-Kubéd, 
your sons,! whom I have cherished, aro young, and have not 
experienced the heat and cold of fortune. Youthful passions and 
indulgence would make them unfit to govern my kingdom, if it 
should descend to them. The realm of Dehli would again be- 
come a child’s toy, as it was under the successors of Shamsu-d 
din. If you are in Lakhnauti when another mounts the throne 
in Dehli, you must be his subordinate; but if you are estab- 
lished in Dehli, whoever rules in Lakhnaut{ must submit to you. 
Think over this; do not leave my side; cast away all desire of 
going to Lakhnauti.” Bughré Khén was a heedless prince: 
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he did not know that in the management of a kingdom questions 
are constantly arising and dangers threatening. He had been 
two or three months in Dehli, and his father’s hoalth had slightly 
improved. He wanted to go to Lakhnauti, so he found a pretext 
for doing so, and sot off thithor without leave from his father. 

Bughré Khán had a son named Kai-Kubéd, who had been 
brought up by tho Sultán, and now stayed by his side. The 
Khan had not reached Lakhnauti when the Sultán bocamo worse. 
He know that he was stricken by death, and gavo up all hopo 
of surviving. Three days before his death, he summoned to his 
presence Maliku-l-umara Kotwal of Dehli, Khwéja Husain Basri 
the wazir, and some other of his favourite servants, and said, 
You are old and are versed in matters of government: you 
know how things go on when kings die, and I know that my end 
is near. * * * After I am gone, you must set upon the throne 
Kai-Khusrd, son of my oldest son, the martyr prince, whom, aftor 
his father’s death, I named as my successor, and who is worthy 
of the throne. He is young and incapable of ruling as yet, but 
what can I do? Mahmúd (Bughré Khén) has shrunk from the 
work, and people shut their eyes at him. He is gone to Lakh- 
nauti, intent upon other views. The throne will not stand 
without a king, and I see no course but that of my making my 
will in favour of Kai-Khusré. He dismissed his friends, and 
three days afterwards he died. The kotwal and his people wero 
strong, and, as confidants of the late king, had great power in the 
city. For a private reason, which it would be unseemly to 
expose,! they had been unfriendly to the martyr prince, and they 
were apprehensive of danger if Kai-Khusrú succeeded, so they 
sent him at once to Maltén. They then took Kai-Kubéd, the 
son of Bughré Khén, and placed him on the throne with the 
title of Mu’izzu-d dín. The corpse of Sultán Balban was taken 
out of the Red Palace at night, and was buried in the house of 
rest, and thus ended one who for so many years had ruled with 
dignity, honour, and vigour. * * * 
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From the day that Balban, the father of his people, died, all 
security of life and property was lost, and no one had any confi- 
dence i in the stability of the kingdom. Mu‘izzu-d din had not 
reigned a year before the chiefs and nobles quarrelled with eaoh 
other; many were killed upon suspicion and doubt; and the 
people, sceing the troubles and hardships which had befallen the 
country, sighed for a renewal of the reign of Balban. 


SutTANU-L Karam Mou’1zzu-p DunyA wav Din Kar-KvuBAp. 


Tho author of this history, Zia-Barni, was a child in the reign 
of Sultán Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kubád, grandson of Sultán Balban, 
and the details which he has written he learned from his father, 
Muyidu-l Mulk, and from his preceptors, who were men of note 
at tho time. Kai-Kubéd! ascended the throne in the year 
685 H. (1286 A.D.)? He was then soventeen or eighteen years 
old, and was a young man of many excellent qualities. He was 
of an equable tompor, kind in disposition, and very handsome; 
but he was fond of pleasure and sensual gratifications. From his 
childhood till the day he came to the throne, he had been brought 
up under the eye of the Sultán, his grandfather. Such strict 
tutors had been placed over him that he never had the idea of 
indulging in any pleasure, or the opportunity of gratifying any 
lust. His tutors, in fear of the Sultén, watched him so carefully 
that he never cast hia eyes on any fair damsel, and never tasted 
a cup of wine. Night and day his austere guardians watched 
over him. Teachers instructed him in the polite arts and in 
manly exercises, and he was never allowed to do any unseemly 
act, or to utter any improper speech, When, all at once, and 
without previous expectation, he was elevated to such a mighty 
throne, * * * all that he had read, and heard, and learned, he 
immediately forgot; his lessons of wisdom and self-restraint 

3 Barti groinily oms tis tie! Maliesa- dis bub L hate pepiecred the shortit aad 
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* Properly 686, as proved in the Printed Text by a verve quoted from Amir 
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were thrown aside, and he plunged at once into pleasure and 
dissipation of every kind. * * * His ministers, likewise, the 
young nobles of his court, and his companions and friends, all 
gave themselves up to pleasure. Tho cxample spread, ahd all 
ranks, high and low, learned and unloarned, acquired a taste for 
wine drinking and amusoments. 

Kai-Kubéd gave up residing in tho city, and, quitting the 
Red Palace, he built a splendid palace, and laid out a beautiful 
garden at Kilu-garhi, on the banks of the Jumna. Thither he 
retired, with tho nobles and attendants of his court, and when it 
was seen that he had resolved upon residing there, the nobles 
and officers also built palaces and dwellings, and, taking up thcir 
abode there, Kilu-garhi became a populous place [and the resort 
of all the votaries and ministrants of pleasure.] Night and day 
the Sultan gavo himself up entirely to dissipation and enjoyment. 

Malik Nizimu-d din, nephew and son-in-law of Maliku-l 
umarii Kotwal of Dehlí, now rose to the highest offices. He 
became Ddd-bak, or chief administrator of justice, and Ndib-i 
mulk, or deputy ruler of the State, and the government of the 
country was in his hands. Malik Kiw&ému-d din, who held 
the office of secretary, an accomplished and eloquent man, 
thoroughly versed ni correspondenco and the duties of secretary, 
was made "Umdatu-l mulk and Ndib-waktldar. Nizdmu-d din 
was an active, ready, and crafty man, and his rise to power gave 
great offence to the nobles and servants of the late king, who 
were strong and numerous, and still held important positions. 
His head was filled with ambitious designs, while the Sultán was 
engrossed with pleasure and conviviality. The old and expe- 
rienced courtiers, who had felt the heat and cold of varying 
fortune, perceived that the minister bore them no good will, and 
formed themselves into various parties, The nobles, heads of 
great families, found their position at court shaken, and some 
of them conceived a craving for an extension of their power. 
Niz&mued din sharpened his teeth in the pursuit of his ambition, 
and argued with himself thus: “Sultén Balban was a wary old 
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wolf, who hold possession of Dehli for sixty years, and kept down 
the people of the kingdom with a firm grasp. He is gone, and 
his son, who was fitted to be a king, died before him; Bughré 
Khån remains contented at Lakhnaut{, and the roots of empiro 
which the old man planted are day by dav growing weaker. 
The Sultan, in his devotion to pleasure, has not a thought for 
his governmont. If I get rid of Kai-Khusrd, the son of “the 
Martyr Prince,” and can remove some of the old nobles from the 
person of the sovereign, the realm of Dehli will fall with ease 
into my hands.” With such thoughts and crookod designs, he 
began to play his game against Kai-Khusrd; so he said to the 
Sultán, “Kai-Khuari is your partner in the kingdom, and is 
enduod with many kingly virtues. The nobles are very friendly 
towards him, and look upon him as the heir-apparont of Sultan 
Balban. If several of Balban’s noblos support hiin, one day they 
will set you aside and raise him to the throne. It would there- 
fore he politie for you to summon him from Multan, and to make 
away with him on the road. This truculent suggestion was 
adopted, and messengers were sent for Kai-Khusri. Nizimu-d 
din took advantage of the Sultán’s drunkonness to obtain his 
sanction for the murder of the prince. He then despatched his 
emissaries, who murdered the prince at Rohtak. 

This murder excited great dread of the minister among all those 
nobles who remained in office. The glory and honour of the 
malika was shattered, and fear seized upon them all. Nizimu-d 
din became more overbearing. He brought a charge against 
Khwája Khatir, wdstr of the Sultán, and had him placed upon 
an ass, and paraded through the whole city. This punishment 
increased the terror which all the nobles and officers felt. He 
next resolved upon removing the chief nobles and heads of illus- 
trious families ; eo he said to the Sultán, “ These newly-made 
Musulméns, who hold offices and appointments near your ma- 
jesty, are in leagne together. ‘You have made them your com- 
panions and associates, but they intend to deal treacherously 
with you; and, introducing themselves by degrees into the 
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palace, they will turn you out and seize upon the kingdom. 
These Mughal nobles hold meetings in their houses and consult 
together. They are all of one race, their followers are numerous, 
and they have grown so strong that thoy will raise a rebellion. 
Shortly after he reported to the Sultán some words which had 
come to his ears, as having been uttered by these Mughals while 
in a state of intoxication, and he obtained from him permission 
to seize and kill them. One day ho had them all seized in the 
palace, the principal of thom were slain and cast into the Jumna, 
and their houses and property wero plundered. Several de- 
scendanta of slavos,! also, who were men of high rank in the time 
of Balban, having formed acquaintances and friendship with these 
new Musulméns, were made prisoners and confined in distant 
forts. Their families, which had long taken root in the land, 
were scattered. 

Next after these Malik Shéhik, amir of Multan, and Malik 
Túzakí, who was the holder of the fief of Baran, and held the 
office of Muster-master-general—men of high rank and import- 
ance in the reign of Balban—wero both of them got rid of by 
stratagem. These proceedings made the dosigns of Niz&mu-d 
din sufficiently clear to all men of the court and city ; and his 
house became the resort of the principal men of the place. He 
had obtained such an ascendancy over Kai-Kubéd, that when- 
ever any ono belonging to the city or otherwise made allusion to 
the ambitious designs of Nizamu-d din, or, in a fair and open 
way, brought any evil practice to his notice, the Sultán used to 
say to his minister, “ So and so has spoken this about you ;” 
or he would have the person seized, and giving him over to 
Niz&mu-d dín, would say, “ This man wanted to make mischief 
between us.” 

The ascendancy of Nizimu-d din reached such a pitch that 
his wife, who was the daughter of Maliku-l umará, became 
known as “honorary mother” of the Sultán, and the directress 
of his female apartments. The sight of his power caused all the 
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greg men and chiefs of the city and country to anxiously watch 
his proceedings and guard against his hostility with all caution. 
With every device in their power, they endeavoured to obtain 
his favour, and to be reckoned among his adherents. Kotwal 
Maliku-l Umar&é Fakhro-d din, father-in-law and uncle of 
Nizdinu-d din, often spoke to him in private, and remonstrated 
with him on his ambitious designs and his destruction of the 
nobles, saying, “ I and my father have been kofwd/s of Dehli for 
eighty yoars, and as we have never meddled with affairs of State, 
we have remained in safety, * * * banish this vision of royalty 
from your mind, for royalty has no relation with ua, * * è 
Supposing you kill this drunken insensate king by some vil- 
lainous contrivance, the infamy of such an action will romain 
upon you and your children till the day of judgment,” * è * 
This admonition of the kotwaJ’s became generally known, * * * 
aud raised him very high in public estimation. 

Niz&mu-d din profited nothing by these counsels; his ambition 
to acquire the regal power made him blind and deaf. Every day 
he made some new move in the game, and sought to remove the 
Khiljis, who were obstacles in his road to sovereignty. Fate, how- 
ever, derided these crude designs, and smiled upon the Khiljis. The 
Sultán himself became aware that Nizamu-d din desired to remove 
him, and in fact his designs were patent to every one in Dehli. 

While Kai-Kubád was sitting on the throne in Dehli, his 
father, Rughr4 Khan, at Lakhnauti, had assumed the title of 
Nasiru-d din, and had struck coins and caused the khutba to be 
read in his own name. A correspondence was kept up between 
the father and son, and messengers were constantly passing, 
carrying presents from one to the other. The father was in- 
formed of his son’s devotion to pleasure, and of Nizhmu-d din’s 
designe, * * * so he wrote letters of advice and caution to his son, 
* ©’ bat the Sultán, absorbed in his pleasures, * * * paid no 
heed to his father’s remonstrances, and took no notice of his 
minister's designs. Neither did he give the least attention to 
the business of the kingdom. 
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When Bughr&é Khan! heard that his son * * * paid no heed 
to his letters, he resolved to go and see him, and he wrote him a 
letter announcing his intention. * * * This letter awakened the 
Sultén’s affection * * * and sovoral lettors passed. * * * “It was 
at length arranged that tho Sultán would go to Oudh, and that 
his father should come from Lakhnauti and meot him on tho banks 
of the Sard. The Sultén’s intention was to proceed privately 
(jaridah) to the Sard, but his minister opposed this, * * * ob- 
serving that “the journey was long, and that he ought to travel 
in state with an army. * * * Old writers had said that in 
pursuit of dominion fathers will slay their sons, and sons their 
fathors. Ambition for rule stifles both paternal and filial affec- 
tion. * * * The Sultén’s father had struck coins and caused the 
khutba to bo read in his namc—besides, he was the rightful heir 
to tho kingdum, and who could foresee what would happen at the 
interview. The Sultán ought to proceed with his army in all 
state and grandeur, * # * The Kéis and Ránas would then 
come to pay their respects; but if he travolled with haste, all 
reverence for the kingly office would be lost.” * * * His advice 
was takon by the Sultán, and he directed his army and travel- 
ling equipage to be prepared. 

In due timo the Sultdn set out in all regal state, with a suit- 
able army, and marching into Oudh he pitched his camp on the 
banks of the Sari. When Bughré Khan heard that the Sultán 
had brought a large army, ho understood that Nizámu-d din had 
instilled fear into the heart of his son; but he set forth fro 
Lakhnaut{ with an army and elephants, and arrived at tho Sard 
where the two armies encamped on opposite sides of the Hear. 
within sight of cach other. For two or three days officers ied 
from both sides, carrying messages between father and son 
The ordor of the interview was at length settled. Bughrá Khén 
was to pay honour and homage to the king of Dohl{. He was to 
cross tho river to see his son seated on his throne, and to kiss 
his hands (in token of inferiority). The Khán said, “I have no 
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inclination to pay homage to my own son; but he sits upon the 
throne of Dehl{ in my father’s seat, and that exceeds in grandeur 
all the thrones of the earth. * * * If I do not show it due 
honour, its glory will be shattered, and evil will come both upon 
me and my son, * * * I will therefore fulfil all the requirements 
of etiquette.” He directed the astrologers to fix upon an 
auspicious hour for the interview. On the appointed day the 
Sultén’s court was arranged, and he sat upon his throne to hold 
a levée. Bughré Khan alighted, and came within the privileged 
circle. He bowed his head to the earth, and three times kissed 
the ground, as required by the ceremonial of the court. But when 
he approached the throne, the Sultan could no longer bear the 
degradation of his father; he throw aside all kingly grandeur, 
and, descending from the throne, cast himself at his father’s feet. 
* * * Father and son burst into tears and embraced each other, 
* * * and the Sultan rubbed his cyes upon his father’s feet. 
This sight drew tears also from the eyes of the beholders. Tho 
father took his son’s hand and led him to the throne, intending 
himself to stand before it for awhile; but the Sultan came down, 
and conducting his father to the throne, seated him there on his 
own right hand. Then, coming down, he bent his knees, and sat 
respectfully before him. * * * Afterwards they had some con- 
versation together in private, and then Bughré Khén retired 
across the river to his own camp. * * * 

One day, Bughr& Khén, after telling his son a story about 
Jamshid, said, “Oh, my dear son, how far wilt thou carry thy 
addiction to pleasure and dissipation, and how long wilt thon 
disregard the sayings of great and powerful kings P” * +» 
When the Khén had finished his counsels he wept, and pressing 
his son to his bosom bade him farewell; and as he did so, he 
secretly whispered to him his advice that he should remove 
Niz&mu-d din as soon as possible, otherwise that man would one 
day seize an opportunity to remove him from the throne. So 
saying, and shedding many tears, he parted from his son. * * + 
When he reached his own camp he said to, his friends, “ I have 
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said farewell to my son and to the kingdom of Dehl{; for I know 
fall well that neither my son nor tho throne of Dehli will long 
exist.” 

Kai-Kubéd returned through Oudh, towards Dehli, 4nd for 
some days he was mindful of his father’s advice, and abstained 
from sensual amusements. * * * The tenor of that advjce was 
known to all men in the army. * * * He kept aloof from 
women, till one day a lovely girl met him on the road [decked in 
the most alluring style], and addressed some lines of poetry to 
him. * * * Tho Sultán was overpowered by her charms, he 
could not resist * * * but called for wine; and, drinking it in 
her presence, recited some verses, to which she replied also in 
verse. * * * His father’s counsels were forgotten, and he gave 
himself up to pleasure in the society of that “ vow-breaker” [and 
plunged deeper into his old habits]. From Oudh to Dehli all his 
journey was one round of dissipation and pleasure. When he 
arrived at Kilu-garhi public rejoicings wore held. * * + 

I, Ziáú-d din Barní, author of this work, heard from Kézi 
Sharfu-d din that Sultan Kai-Kubéd was so engrossed by his 
dissolute pursuits, that his government would not have endured 
for a single week, but for Malik Nizému-d din and Malik 
Kiwdému-d dín, both of whom were old Shams{ and Balbani 
nobles. They were wisé, experienced men, who possessed ability, 
and encouraged ability. * * * Nizému-d din was also very gene- 
rous, * * * and it was a thousand pities that so many excellent 
qualities should all have been spoilt ®y his ambition to attain 
the throne. * * * Soon after the Sultán returned from Oudh, 
his constitution began to give way, and his excessive indulgence 
in sensual pleasures made him very feeble and pale. He thought 
upon the advice of his father, and resolved upon removing 
Nizamu-d dín, without reflecting that there was no one to take 
his place, and that troubles and difficulties would arise, So he 
ordered Nizámu-d din to proceed to Multén to arrange the 
affairs of that dependency. The minister perceived that the 
Sultán was acting upon advice received from his father, or some 
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other person, and fearing the intrigues of his rivals he delayed 
his departure. The Sultén’s associates and attendants were 
aware „hat he was resolved upon removing Nizému-d din, so 
' after obtaining the Ñultán’s consent, they put poison into his 
wine, and he died. The fact of his having been poisoned was 
well known in Dehli. What little order had been maintained in 
the government was now entirely lost. People were without 
employ, and flocked to the gates of the palace; and as no 
order was maintained there, no security was anywhere to be 
found. 

At this time Jalélu-d din was Ndib of Sémána and Sar- 
jdnddr of the court. He was brought fronm@Sémana, and the 
fief of Baran was conferred upon him; and he received the title 
of Siy4sat Khan. Malik Aitamur Kachhan was made Bárbak, 
and Malik Aitamur Surkha obtained the office of Waktl-dar. 
Both had been slaves (banda) of Sultan Balban. They now 
divided the control of the palace between them, and both were 
led away by ambition. Several of the Balban officials, who had 
been set aside by Nizámu-d din, again entered into employ- 
ment, and rose into notice. 

The affaize”of the court now fell into the greatest confusion, 
and no a was observed in any business. The Sultán was 
struck with paralysis, and was confined to his couch. He daily 
_ grew worse, and was quite incapable of attending to business. The 
nobles desired some leadig spirit who would take the control of 
public affairs; but they were all too much upon a level, and 
could not endure that any one should rise above the rest, and 
should have entire command of the reins. There was no hope of 
the Sultén’s recovery, so the old Balban officers, the maka, the 
amiras, the officials, heads of tribes, etc., met together, and 
although the Sultén’s eon was of tender years, they brought him 
forth from the harem and seated him upon the throne. It was 
resolved to appoint a regent, so that the throne might be pre- 
served to the family of Balban, and might not pass from the 
Turk to any other race. With this object the Sultan's child 
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was seated on the throne, under the title of Sultán Shamsu-d 
din. Tho old Balhani officers wero his supporters, and they 
received offices, titles, and grants of land. The younge Sultán 
was taken to the Chabitara-z Ndsiri, which became his Court, 
and there the noblos and great men attended upon him. 

Sultán Kai-Kubád was lying sick and powerless at Kílu- 
ghari, attended by his doctors. At the samo time Jalélu-d din, 
who was A'riz-i mamdlk (Muster-master-general), had gone to 
Bahár-púr, attended by a body of his relations and friends. 
Hero he held a muster and inspection of the forces. Ho came of 
a raco differont from that of the Turks, so he had no confidence 
in them, nor would the Turks own him as belonging to the 
number of their friends. Aitanmr Kachhan and Aitamur Surkha 
takil-dar conspired to denounce and remove several nobles of 
foroign extraction. They accordingly drew up a list, at the head 
of which they placed tho namo of Jalélu-d din. Tho latter very 
prudently collected his adhorents, and all the Khilji malike and 
amirs, drew together, and formed a camp at Bahar-pir. Several 
other noblos joined him. Aitamur Kachhan now proceeded to 
Bahér-pur, in order to entice Jaldlu-d din to tho Shamsi palace, 
where he intended to kill him. Jal&lu-d din was aware of the plot, 
and intercepted and slew Aitamur Kachhan, as he was on the 
way to invite him. The sons of Jalélu-d din, who were all 
daring fellows, wont publicly at the head of 500 horse to the 
royal palace, seized upon the infant Sultán, and carried him off 
to their father. Aitamur Kachhan! pursued them, but he was 
wounded with an arrow, and fell. The sons of Maliku-l umará 
Kotwal were captured and taken to Bahér-par, where they were 
kept as hostagos. Great excitement followed in the city ; the 
people, high and low, small and great, poured out of the twelve 
gates of the city, and took the road for Bahér-pur to the rescue 
of the young prince. They were all troubled by the ambition of 
the Khiljis, and were strongly opposed to Jalglu-d din’s ob- 
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taining the crown; but the kotwál, on account of his sons, 
allayed the popular excitement, and brought back the citizens. 
The crowd dispersed at the Badáún gate. 

Several maliks and amirs of Turk extraction now joined 
Jalélu-d din at his camp, and the Khilji force increased. Two 
days after these occurrences a malik, whose father had been put 
to death by order of Sultán Kai-Kub4d, was sent to Kili-ghari, 
with instructions to make an end of him. This man entered 
Kílú-gharí, and found the Sultán lying at his last gasp in the 
rvom of mirrors. Ho despatched him with two or three kicks, 
and threw his body into the Jumna. Malik Chhaja, brother's 
son of Sultan Balban, and rightful heir to the throne, received 
the grant of Karra, and was sent off thither. 

Friends and opponents now came to terms with Jalélu-d dín, 
who was escorted from Bahdrpir by a large body of horse, and 
was seated on the throne in Kili-ghari. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to strengthen his position by bringing in his friends, and 
distributing the offices, But tho majority of the people of Dehli 
was opposed to him, and through fear of the populace he did 
not go to the city, thoro to take his seat upon the ‘old -throne 
of his predecessors. Some time elapsed before he ventured there, 
or before the people went to Kili-ghari to offer their congratula- 
tions. They hated the Khilji masks, and would’ not look upon 
them. There were many officers and nobles, representatives of 
old families in Dehli at that time. By the death of Sultán Kai- 
Kubád M’uizzu-d din the Turks lost the empire. 


SuLTANU-L HALIM JALALU-D DUNYA WAU-D DiN Firoz SHAu 
Kuwi. 


Zi&-Barni, the author of this history, declares that the events 
and affairs of the reign of Jalálu-d din, and the other matters 
about which he has written from that period unto the end of his 
work, all occurred under his own eyes and observation. 

Sultán Jalélu-d din Firoz Khilji ascended the throne in the 
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palace of Kili-ghari, in the year 688 H.' (1289 a.p.). The 
people of the æity (of Dehli) had for eighty years been 
governed by sovereigns of Turk extraction, and were avprse to 
the succession of the Khiljis; for this reason the now Sultán did 
not go into the capital. The great men and nobles, the learned 
men, the officials, and the celebrities with whom the city was 
then filled, went out to pay their respects to the new Sultán, and 
to receive robes. In the course of the first year of the reign the 
citizens and soldiers and traders, of all degrees and classes, went 
to Kfli-ghari, where the Sultán held a public darbár. They 
were struck with admiration and amazement at seeing the Khiljis 
occupying the throne of the Turks, and wondered how the throne 
had passed from the one to the other, 

Tho Sultán, not being able to go into Dehli, madè Kilú-gharí 
his capital, and fixed his abode there. He ordered the palace, 
which Kai-Kubéd had begun, to be completed and embellished 
with paintings; and he directed the formation of a splendid 
garden in front of it on the banks of the Jumna. The princés 
and nobles and officers, aad the principal men of the city, were 
commanded to build houses at Kili-ghari. Several of the 
traders were also brought from Dehli, and bázárs were estab- 
lished. Kilu-gharf then obtained the name of “ New-town.” 
A lofty stone fort was commenced, and the erection of its 
defences was allotted to the nobles, who divided the work of 
building among them. The great men and citizens were averse 
to building houses there, but as the Sultán made it his residence, 
in three or four years houses sprung up on every side, and the 
markets became well supplied. 

Some time passed, and still the Sultán did not go into the 
city, but the authority of his government acquired strength. 
The excellence of his character, his justice, generosity, and 
devotion, gradually removed the aversion of the people, and 
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hopes of grants of land assisted in conciliatjng, though 
grudgingly and unwillingly, the affections of hidpeople. 

The eldest son of the Sultán was styled Khén-i Khánán, the 
second son Arkalí Khan, and the youngest Kadar Khén. For 
each of these a palace was provided. The Sult&n’s brother was 
entitled Yaghrish Kh4n, and he was made ’Ariz-i mamdlik 
(Muster-master-general); ‘Aldu-d din and Ulugh Khái, brother’s 
sons and sons in law of the Sultán, were made, one Amir 
Túzak, and the other Akhur-bak{ (master of the horse). * * * 
Khwéja Khatir, the best of ministers, was made prime minister, 
and Malikul-l umaré, of long standing renown, was confirmed 
as kotwdl. The populace was appeased and gratified, and the 
Sultan, with great pomp and a fine retinue, went into the city 
and alighted at the palace (daulat-khéna). He offered up his» 
thanksgivings and took his seat upon the throne of his predeces- 
sors. He then called his nobles and friends around him and ad- 
dressed them [in terms of thanksgiving and gratulation.| * * * 

In the second year of the reign, Malik Chhaja, nephew of 
Balban, raised the white canopy in Karra, and had the khutba 
read in his name. Malik ’Ali, sarjdnddr, son of a slave 
(mauld-zdda) of Sultén Balban, who held the grant of Oudh, 
joined him. Several other old adherents of Balban, who held 
territories towards Hindustén, also supported him. He assumed 
the title of Sultán Mughisu-d din, and the kutba was read in 
his name throughout Hindustan. Assembling an army, he 
marched towards Dehl{ to claim the throne of his uncle, with 
the expectation that the people of the city would join him. 
Many of the inhabitants of Dehli and the environs, mindful of 
the benefits they had received from his ancestors, heard of his 
approach with satisfaction and joy, and recognized him as the 
rightful heir to the throne; for they said that no Khilji had ever 
been a king, and that the race had no right or title to Dehli. 

The Sultán marched from Kili-ghari, attended by his 
adherents and the Khiljí nobles, who rallied thick around him. 
Taking with him an army in, whose fidelity he had confidgace, 
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he advanced towards Chhaji. When he approached Badáún, 
he deputed his eldest son, Kh&n-i Jahan, to be his deputy m 
Dehlí during his absence; and he placed his second son, Arkali 
Kh&n, ono of the most renowned warriors of the time, at the 
head of a force, and sent him on in advanco against tho 
insurgents. Arkalí Khan marched ten or twelve kos before 
the Sultán and crossed the river of Kulaibnagar(?)! The 
Sultán remained at Badáún. Malik Chhaji continued to 
advance. The rdwats and paths of Hindustan flocked around 
him like ants or locusts, and the most noted of them received 
éetcl from him, and promised to fight against tho standards of 
the Sultán. When the two armies came in sight, the royal 
forces discharged their arrows. Tho spiritless rice-eating 
Hindustinis made a great noise, but lost all their powers ; and 
the valiant soldiers of the royal army drow their swords and 
rushed upon them. Malik Chhajt. his nobles and all the 
Hindustan{s, took to flight and dispersod. Thore was a mawds? 
in the neighbourhood into which Chhajú crept, and a few days 
after the chief of that mawás sent him to Sultán Jalélu-d din. 
The chiefs, adherents, and officers of Chhaji, and the pdtks who 
had been the leavon of his army, were all taken prisoners. 
Arkali Khan put yokes upon their necks and sent them bound 
to the Sultán. I, the author of this Tárikh-i Ftroz-Shaht, 
heard from Amir Khusri, who was an attendant of the Court, 
that when the rebellious makks and amirs were brought before 
the Sultán, he held a public darbár. Malik Amír "Alf, 
sar-jandar, Malik Ulughch{, and other nobles were conducted 
into his presence, riding upon camels, with yokes upon their 
shoulders, their hands tied behind their necks, covered with 
dust and dirt, and their garments all soiled. It was expected 
that the Sultán would have them paraded in this state all 


through the army as examples, but as soon as he saw them he 
a hea the print—"' db-Kuidd (Guldb f) tagar" in one MS., and “ Kildth” in 


3 A natoral stronghold or 
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put his handkerchief before his eyes and criéd with a loud voice, 
“ What is this!” He ordered them to be dismounted and un- 
fastened immediately. Those among them who had held offices 


in former reigns were separated from the rest, and were con- | 


ducted into an ompty tent, where they were washed, perfumed, 
and dressed in clean garments by the Sultain’s attendants. The 
Sultán went into his private apartments and ordered wine to be 
set out. He thon called those captive nobles in as his guests, 
and they were so overwhelmed with shame that they kept 
their eyes fixed on the ground and did not speak a word. The 
Sultán spoke kindly to them and endeavoured to éonsole them, 
telling thom that, in drawing their swords to support the heir of 
their old benefactor, they had taken an honest rather than a 
dishonest course. 

This leniency of the Sultán towards the captive nobles did 
not please the Khiljf nobles, and they whispered to each other 
that the Sultan did not know how to rule, for instead of slaying 
the rebels he had made them his companions, Malik Ahmad 
Chap, deputy lord chamberlain, a personal attendant and coun- 
sellor of the Sultan, told him that a Kihg should reign and 
obsegve the rules of government, or else be content to relinquish 
the throne. He had shown great attention to those prisoners 
whb desorved death, and had made them his guests. He had 
removed the fetters of rebels who all deserved punishment, and 
had set them free. Malik Chhajú, who for several months had 
caused the khutba to be read in his name in Hindustan, and 
‘who had struck coins, he had sent in a litter to Multan, with 
orders tö keep him secluded, but to supply him with wine, fruit, 
food, and garments, and whatever he required. When such an 
offence, the worst of afl political offences, had been passed over 
without punishment, how could it be expected but that other 
rebellions would break out and disturbances arise. The punish- 
ments awarded’ by kings are warnings to men. Sultán Balban, 
who never forgot his dignity and power, visited rebellious and 
political offences with the greatest severity, and how much blood 
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did he shed! If the Sultán and his followers were to fall into 
their hands, no name or trace of the Khiljis would be left in 
Hindustan. 

The Sultén replied, “Oh Ahmad, I am aware of what you 
say. I have seen the punishment of rebellion before you saw it, 
bat what can I do? I have grown old among Musulmáns, and 
am not accustomed to spill their blood. My age exceeds 
seventy, and I have never caused one to be killed; shall I now, in 
my old days, for the short life that remains, which has never 
continued to others and will not be prolonged for me, act against 
the principles of the law and bring Muhammadans to the block ? 
+ > © Aa regards these nobles who have been made prisoners, 
I have reflected, and have come to the conclusion that if I look 
over their rebellion and spare their lives, they are men, and will 
be ashamed before God and man for the course they have 
pursued. I am sure they will feel their obligation to me, and 
will never again form designs against my throne or excite 
rebellion. ** * If I go to Multén, I wiil, like Sher Khén, 
fight against and give a good account of the Mughals, because 
they have invaded Musulmán territory ; but if I cannot reign 
without shedding the blood of Musulméns, I renounca, the 
throne, for I could not endure the wrath of God.” 

When the Sultán returned from Badáún after the suppression 
of the rebellion of Malik Chhaju, he bestowed Karra on "Alau-d 
din his nephew (brother’s son) and son in law, whom he had 
brought up. *Alau-d din proceeded to his territory, and in the 
same year he found there many of the officers and friends of 
Malik Obhaju who had taken part in his rebellion. Them he 
set free and took into his service. These disaffected persons 
began at once to suggest to `Aláu-d din, that it was quite 
possible to raise and equip a large force in Karra, and through 
Karra to obtain Dehli. Money only was needed : but for want 
- ae eni would have succeeded. Get only plenty 
dn wh ai variana il Ye m a onld bo eaey, *Albud 

c with his mother in law, Malika-i Jahn, wife 
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of Sultén Jalélu-d din, and also with his wife, so he was 
anxious to get away from them. The crafty suggestions of the 
Karra rebels made a lodgment in his brain, and, from the very 
first Year of his occupation of that territory, he began to ‘follow 
up his design of proceeding to some distant quarter and amassing 
money. To this end he was constantly making inquiries about 
other countries from travellers and men of experience. 

On the Sultén’s returning to Kfld-ghari, public rejoicings 
were held * * * after which he devoted himself assiduously “to 
the business of his kingdom, * * * But the nobles and great 
men spoke of him with disparagement, saying that he knew not 
how to rule, and had none of the awe and majesty of kings. 
*** His business was to fight against the Mughals, and 
such work would suit him, for he was not wanting in courage 
and warlike accomplishments. But he knew nothing about 
government. * * * Two things were required in kings. 1. 
Princely expenditure and boundless liberality. * * 2. Dignity, 
awe, and severity, by which enemies are repulsed and 
rebels put down. * * * These two qualities were wanting 
in him. * * * Thieves were often brought before him, from 
whom he took an oath that they would never steal again, and he 
‘then set them free, observing to those around him that he could 
not slay a bound man, and although he could do it in battle, it 
was against his feelings. ** * In his reign some thags were 
taken in the city, and a man belonging to that fraternity was 
the means of about a thousand being captured. But not one of 
these did the Sultén have killed. He gave orders for them to 
be put into boats and to be conveyed into the Lower country to 
the neighbourhood of Lakhnaut{, where they were to be set free. 
The ¢hags would thus bave to dwell about Lakhnauti, and would 
not trouble the neighbourhood (of Dehli) any more. * * * 

Men complained of the clemency and humanity of the Sultán 
*** and a party of wicked, ungrateful nobles used to talk 
over their cups of killing him and setting him aside, This 
was all reported to the Sultán, but he sometimes dismissed it 
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lightly, and at others used to say, “ Men often drink too much, 
‘and then say foolish things; do not report drunken stories to 
me.” One day a party was held in the house of Malik Taéju-d 
din Ktichi, a nobleman of some distinction. When the *wine 
had got into the heads of the guosts and they were intoxicated, 
they said to Téju-d din: * You aro fit to bo a king, but the Sultan 
is not. If there is any Khiljf fit to be a king, it is Ahmad 
Chap, not Jalalu-d din.” This and similar absurdities they 
utterod. All who were present promised to aid TAju-d din in 
acquiring the crown. One of them said he would finish the 
Sultan with a hunting knife,! and another drew his sword and 
said he would make mince-meat of him. Many other foolish 
vaunts were uttered, all of which were duly reported to the 
Sultan, He had heard a good deal of these procoedings before, 
and had made light of them ; but on the presunt occasion, when 
he learned the extravagant boasts which had been uttered at 
Táju-d din’s party, he could enduro no longer, and had all the 
topers brought before him. He upbraided them severely, and 
while men wore wondering wheoro it would end, he grew hot, and, 
drawing a sword, threw it down before them, and exclaimed, “ Ah 
drunken negroes, who brag together, and talk, one of killing me 
with an arrow, and another of slaying me with a sword! Js. 
there ono among you who is man onough to take this sword and 
fight it out fairly with me? See! here I sit ready for him, let him 
come on!” Malik Nusrat Sabéh, principal inkstand bearer, 
witty nobleman, was among them, who had uttered many absurd 
things. He now replied, and said, “ Your Majesty knows that 
topers in their cups utter ridiculous sayings. We can never 
kill a Sultán who cherishes us like Sons, as you do, nor shall we 
ever find so kind and gracious a master; neither will you kill us 
for our absurd drunken ravings, becauso you will never find 
other nobles and gentlomen like us,” Tho Sultán himself had 
beon drinking wine. His eyes filled with tears at these words of 


1 Nim-shikart» 
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Nusrat Sabáh, and he pardoned them all. He gave Nusrat 
Sabah a cup of wine and made him his guest. The other evil- 
minded and evil-speaking nobles he dismissed to their estates, 
comnfanding them to stay there for a year and not to enter the 
city. ** * Jaldlu-d din always treated his nobles, officers, 
and subjects, with the greatest kindness and tenderness. He 
never visited their offences with blows, confinement, or other 
severity, but treated them as a parent does his children. If he 
got angry with any of them, he threatened them with his second 
son, Arkali Khan, who was a hot-tempered man. * * ® In 
the reign of Balban, while Jaldlu-d din was Sar-jdnddr, he 
held the territory of Kaithal! and the deputyship of Samana, 
His officers in Samana demanded revenue from a village belong- 
ing to Mauláná Siréju-d din Sdéwi.* * * The Maulané 
was very angry, and wrote a work which he called Khi/ji-ndma, 
in which he lampooned Jalélu-d din. * * * On the latter 
becoming sovereign, the Mauláná * * * camo to court with 
a rope round his neck, despairing of his life, * * * but the 
Sultán called him forward, embraced him, gave him a robe, 
enrolled him among his personal attendants, restored his vil- 
lage, and added another, confirming them both to him and his 
descendants. * * * 

After he became Sultan, he reflected that he had warred many 
years against the Mughals, and so he might be appropriately 
called in the kutba “al Maydhid fi sabtl-alláh.” He accord: 
ingly instructed Malika-i Jahan, the mother of his children, tc 
suggest to the Adzts and heads of religion, when they came 
to pay their respects to her, that they should ask the Sultan to 
allow this title.to be used. * *.* Soon after they came te 
offer congratulations * * * and Malika-i Jahan sent a message 
to the heads “of religion. © *.* Shortly afterwards they made 
the proposition to the-Sultan. His eyes filled with tears, 
and he acknowledged that he had directed Malika-i Jahán to 
make the suggestion, but he had since reflected that ho was 

1 Horo written “ Kathal.” 
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not worthy of the title * * * as he had fought for his own 
gratification and vanity; * * * and so he refused to accept it. 
Jaldlu-d din was a great appreciater and patron of talent. 
**® On the day that ho was made `A'riz-i mamdlik, he 
presented Amir Khusri with twelve hundred tankas * * * and 
when he became Sultén, he made the amir one of his chosen 
attendants, and appointed him keeper of the Kurén, He 
invested him with such robes as are given to great nobles, and 
girded him with a white sash. 
But for all the gentleness and kindness and mercy of Sultén 
Jalalu-d din, in his reign Sidi Maula was cast under the feet of 
an elephant: after which event the Jalali throne and family 
began to declino. Sidi Maula was a darwesh from the Upper 
country (wildyat-i mulk-i bála), who came to Dehli in the reign 
of Balban. He had peculiar notions about rcligion, and was 
remarkable for his oxpenditure and for his food. He did not go 
to public prayers in the mosque, though he offored prayers. 
+e% He kept no servant or handmaid, and indulged no 
passion. He took nothing from any one, but yct he oxpended 
so much that people were atnazed, and used to say that he dealt 
in magic. On tho open ground in front of his door he built a 
magnificent Akdnkdh, and oxpended thousands upon it. There 
‘ great quantities of food wore distributed, and travellors resorted 
thither. Twice a day, such bounteous and various meals were 
provided as no khdn or malik could furnish, * * * He went 
to pay a visit to Shaikh Farid at Ajodhan * * * and when 
he was about to leave, the Shaikh said, “I give thee a bit of 
advice, which it will be well for thee to observe, Have 
nothing to do with maliks and amirs, and beware of their 
intimacy as dangerous; no darwesh ever kept up such an 
intimacy, but in the end found it disastrous.” * * * In the 
reign of Jaldlu-d din, his expenditure and his society grew 
larger. The Sultén’s eldest son, Khén-i Khéndn, wag hie 
friend and follower, and called himself the Si{d{’s son, è * * 
Kézi Jalél Káshání, a Kázi of somo repute, but a mischievous 
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man, used to stay for two or three nights together at the 
khdnkdh, and converse in private with the Sídí, ** è It at 
length became known that this Kaz and several (discontented 
and needy) nobles used to go to the kkdnkdh and sit with the 
Sidi in the evening and talk sedition. They resolved that when 
the Sultán went in state to the mosque on the Sabbath he should 
be killed, and that Sidi Maula should then be proclaimed 
khalifa, and should marry the daughter of Sultán Naésiru-d 
din. Kází Jalál Kdshéni was to have the territory of Multán 
[and the other conspirators were to be provided for]. One of 
the persons present carried information to the Sultan. The Sídí 
and all the other conspirators were arrested and brought before 
the Sultán. They strenuously denied the charge, and it was 
not the custom in those days to extort confession by beating, 
The Sultán and the people were satisfied of their guilt, but they 
denied it, and so nothing could be done. Orders were given for 
the preparation of a large fire in the plain of Bahár-púr. * * * 
The Sultán (with a large following) went there, and orders were 
given for placing the accused upon the pile, so that fire might 
elicit the truth. Before carrying out the order the opinion of 
the learned lawyors was asked, and they replied that the ordeal 
by fire was against the law * * * and that the evidence of 
one man was not sufficient to convict any one of treason. The 
Sultán accordingly set aside the ordeal. Kazi Káshání, the 
chief of the conspiracy, was sent as Kézi to Badéin. The 
nobles were banished to different countries, and their properties 
were confiscated. Hatya P&ik, the destined assassin, was 
sentenced to suitable punishment, and Sidi Maula was carried 
bound to the front of the palace, where the Sultan expostulated 
with him, Shaikh Abi Bakr Túsí was present with a number 
of his followers, and the king turned to them and said, “Oh 
darweshes avenge me of the Manla.” One of them fell upon 
the Sidi and cut him several times with a razor, Arkal{ Khén 
was on the top of the palace, and he made a sign to an elephant 
driver, who drove his elephant over the Sidi and killed him. 
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This most humane King could not endure the plotting of 8 
darwesh, and gave an order which broke through their prestige 
and sanctity. I, tho author, well remembor that on the day of 
the Sidi’s death, a black storm arose which made thè world 
dark. Troubles aftorwards arose in the State. * * * In the 
same year there was a scarcity of rain, there was dearth in 
Dehli, and grain rose to a jétal per sir. In the Siwálik also 
the dearth was greatly felt. The Hindus of that country came 
into Dehli with their families, twenty or thirty of them together, 
and in tho oxtromity of hunger drowned themselves in the 
Jumna. The Sultán and nobles did all they could to help 
them. In the following year such rain foll as but few people 
could remember, 

I now return to my narrative of the events of Jaldlu-d din’s 
reign. In tho year 689 m. (1290 .p.), the Sultán led an army to 
Rantambhor. Khén-i Jahan his eldest son was then doad, and 
he appointed his second son Arkali Khán to be his vicegeront at 
Kilp-ghari in his absenco. Ee took the 1 of Jhain, 
destroyed tho idol temples, and broke and burnod the idols. Ho 
plundered Jhdiin and Malwa, and obtained great booty, after 
which his army rested. The R&i of Rantambhor, with his 
Rawats and followers, togother with their wives and children, 
all took refugo in the fort of Rantambhor. The Sultan wished 
to invest and take the fort. Ho ordored manjantks® to be 
erected, tunnels (sábáť) to be sunk, and redoubts (gargack) to be 
constructed, and the siege to be pressed. He arrived from 
Jhéin, carcfully reconnvitred the fort, and on the same day 
roturned to Jháín. Next day he called together his ministers 
and officers, and said that he had intended to invost the fort, to 
bring. up another army, and to levy forces from Hindustán. 
But after reconnoitring the fort, he found that it could not be 
taken without sacrificing the lives of many Musulmáns * * + 


> It is difficult to say what is hero intended. The printed text has {ss} 
One MS. says kad, and the other ASS pa e Jháfn must be Ujjain. ane 
* Tho word used is “ maghribihd” western (engines), 
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and that he did not value the fort so much as the hair of one 
Musulméu. If he took the place and plundered it after the fall 
of many Muhammadans, the widows and orphans of the slain 
would stand before him and turn its spoils into bitterness. So 
he raised the siege, and next day departed for Dehli. When he 
announced his intention of retreating, Ahmad Chap protested 
and said. ** * * The Sult&n replied at length. * * * He 
concluded by saying “I am an old man. I have reached the 
age of eighty yoars, and ought to prepare for death. My only 
concern should be with mattors that may be beneficial after my 
decease.” * * * 

In the year 691 m. (1292 a.v.), ’Abdu-Ilah, grandson of the 
accursed Hali (Hulékd), invaded Hindustdn with fifteen tumdns 
of Mughals (150,000!). The Sultán assembled his forces, and 
marched from Dehli to meet them, with a large and splendid 
army. When he reached Bar-rdin,! the outposts of the Mughals 
were descried, and the two armies drew up in face of each other 
with a river between them. Some few days were passed in 
arraying their forces, and the advanced parties of the opposing 
foreos had several skirmishes in which the Musulmans were 
victorious, and made some prisoners, who were conducted to the 
Sultán. Shortly after the van of the Mughal army crossed the 
river. The van of the Musulm4&ns hastened to meet them, and a 
sharp conflict ensued, in which the Musulmén forces were 
victorious. Many Mughals were put to the sword, and one or 
two commanders of thousands, and several centurions were 
made prisoners. Negotiations followed, and it was agreed that 
war -was a great evil, and that hostilities should cease. The 
Sultan and 'Abdu-llah, grandson of Halú the accursed, had 
an interview. The Sultán called him aon, and he addressed the 
Sultán as father. Presents were exchanged, and after hostilities 
had ceased, buying and selling went on between the two armies, 
’Abda-llah departed with the Mughal army, but Ulgh, grandsoz 
of Changiz Khán, the accursed, with several nobles, commander 


1 Briggs says “ Beiram,” but thinks it an error, 
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of thousands and centurions, resolved to stay in India. They 
said the creed and became Muhammadans, and a daughter of 
the Sultan was given in marriage to Ulghú. The Mughals who 
followed Ulgha, were brought into the city with their wives and 
children. Provision was made for their support, and houses 
were provided for them in Kild-ghari, Ghiyéspur, Indarpat, and 
Talika. Their abodes were called Mughalpir. The Sultán 
continued their allowances for a year or two, but the climate and 
their city homes did not pleaso them, so they departed with 
their families to their own country. Some of their principal 
mon romained in India, and received allowances and villages. 
They mixed with and formed alliances with the Musulmans, and 
were called “ New Musulmans.” 

Towards the end of the year, the Sultán went to Mandur, re- 
daced it to subjection, plundored the neighbeurhood, and returned 
home. Afterwards he marched a second time to Jhain, and after 
once more plundering the country, he returned in triumph. 

'Aláu-d din at this time held the territory of Karra, and with 
permission of the Sultán he marched to Bhailasan (Bhilsa). 
He captured some bronze idols which the Hindus worshipped, 
and sent them on cars with a variety of rich booty as presents 
to the Sultán. The idols were laid down before the Baddin 
gate for true believers to tread upon. ‘Alfu-d din, nephew and 
aon in-law of the Sultán, had been brought up by him. After 
sending the spoils of Bhailasán to the Sultán, he was made 

_ Aris-i mamahk, and received the territory of Oudh in addition 
j that of Karra. When ‘Aléu-d din went to Bhailas4n (Bhilsa), 
she heard much of the wealth and elephants of Deogir. He in- 
quired about the approaches to that place, and resolved upén 
marchjng thither from Karra with a large force, but without 
informing the Sultán. He proceeded to Dehli and found the 
Sultán more kind and generous than ever, He asked for gonio 
delay in the payment of the tribute for his territories of Kara 
and Oudh, saying that he had heard there‘ were countries about 
Chanderi where peace and security reigned, and where no appre- 
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hension of the forces of Dehli was felt. If the Sultan would 
grant him permission he would march thither, and would acquire 
great spoil, which he would pay into the royal exchequer, together 
with the revenues of his territories. The Sultán, in the innocence 
and trust of his heart, thought that “Aléu-d din was so troubled 
by his wife and mother-in-law that he wanted to conquer some! 
country wherein he might stay and never return home. In the 
hope of receiving a rich booty, the Sultán granted the required 
permission, and postponed the time for the payment of the 
revenucs of Karra and Oudh. 

’Aláu-d din was on bad terms with his mother in law, Malika-i 
Jahan, wife of the Sultán, and with his wife, the daughter of the 
Sultán. IIe was afraid of the intrigues of the Malika-i Jahén, 
who had a great ascendancy over her father. He was averse to 
bringing the disobedience of his wife before the Sultén, and he 
could not brook the disgrace which would arise from his deroga- 
tory position being made public. It greatly distressed him, and 
he often consulted with his intimates at Karra about going out 
into the world to make a position for himself. When he made 
the campaign to Bhailasan, he heard much about the wealth of 
Deogir. * * * He collected three or four thousand horse, and 
two thousand infantry, whom he fitted out from the revenues of 
Karra, which had been remitted for a time by the Sultan, and 
with this force he marched for, Deogir. Though he had secretly 
resolved upon attacking Deogir, he studiously concealed the fact, 
and represented that he intended to attack Chanderi. Malik 
"Aléu-l mulk, uncle of the author, and one of the favoured 
followers of ’Alau-d din, was made deputy of Karra and Oudh 
in his absence. 

*Alau-d die marched to Elichpur, and thence to Ghati- 
léjaura. Here all intelligence of him was lost. Accounts 
were sent regularly from Karra to the Sultan with vague state- 
ments,! saying that he was engaged in chastising and plundering 


1“ Ardif”'—“ false rumours,” but here aud elsewhere it seems to rather mean, 
vague unsatiafactory news. 
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rebels, and that circumstantial accounts would be forwarded 
in a day or two. The Sultán never suspected him of any evil 
designs, and the groat men and wiso men of tho city thought 
that the diseensions with his wife had driven him to seek his 
fortune in a distant land. This opinion soon spread. When 
*Aldu-d din arrived at Ghati-lájaura, the army of Rám-deo, 
under the command of his son, had gone to a distance. The 
people of that country had never hoard of the Musulméns; the 
Mahratta land had never boen punished by thoir armies; no 
Musulman king or princo had penetrated so far. Deogir was 
excoedingly rich in gold and silver, jewels and pearls, and other 
valuables, When Ram-deo heard of the approach of the Mu- 
hammadans, he collected what forces he could, and sent them 
under one of hid rénas to Ghati-lajaura. They wore defeated 
and dispersed by *Aldu-d din, who then entered Deogir. On the 
first day he took thirty clephants and somo thousand horses. 
Rám deo came in and made his submission. ’Aldu-d din carried 
off an unprecedontod amount of booty. * * * 

In the year 695 m. (1296 a.n.), tho Sultán proceeded with an 
army to the neighbourhood of Gwalior, and stayed thore some 
timo. Rumours (ardjif) horo reached him that ’Aléu-d din had 
plundered Deogir and obtained elephants and an immense booty, 
with which he was returning to Karra. The Sultán was greatly 
pleased, for in tho simplicity of his hoart he thought that what- 
soever his son and nephew had captured, he would joyfully bring 
to him. To celobrate this success, tho Sultán gave entertain- 
ments, and drank wine. The news of ’Aldu-d din’s victory was 
confirmed by successive arrivals, and it was said that never had 
so rich a spoil reached the treasury of Dehli. Afterwards the 
Sultén held a private council, to which he called some of his 
most trusty advisers * * * and consulted whether it would be 
advisable to go to meet ‘Aléu-d din or to return to Dehli. 
Ahmad Chap, Natb-barbak, one of the wisest men of the day, 
spoke before any one else, and said, “ Elephants and wealth 
when held in great abundance are the cause of much strife, 
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Whoever acquires them becomes so intoxicated that he does not 
know his hands from his feet. °“Aléu-d din is surrounded by 
many of the rebels and insurgents who supported Malik Chhaja. 
Iie has gone into a foreign land without leave, has fought battles 
and won treasure, The wise have said ‘Monoy and strife; 
strife and monoy ’—that is the two things are allied to each 
other. * * * My opinion is that we should march with all haste 
towards Chanderi to meot ’Aldu-d din and intercept his return. 
When he finds the Sultén’s army in the way, he must necessarily 
present all his spoils to the throne whether he likes it or not. 
The Sultán may then take the silver and gold, the jewels and 
pearls, the elephants and horses, and leave the other booty to 
him and his soldiers. His territories also should be increased, 
and he should be carried in honour to Dehli.” * * * The 
Sultán was in tho grasp of his evil angel, so he heeded not the 
advice of Ahmad Chap * * * but said “what have I done to 
’Aléu-d din that he should turn away from me, and not present 
his spoils?” The Sultan also consulted Malik Fakhru-d din 
Kichi (and other nobles), The Malik was a bad man ; he knew 
that what Ahmad Chap had said was right, but he saw that his 
advice was displeasing to the Sultan, so he advised * * * that 
the Sultán should return to Dehli to keep the Ramazén. * * * 
The guileless heart of the Sultan relied upon the fidelity of 
*Al&u-d din, so he followed the advice of Fakhru-d din Kúchí, 
and returned to Kili-gharf. A fow days after intelligence 
arrived that ’Al4u-d din had returned with his booty to Karra. 
*Aléu-d din addressed a letter to the Sultán announcing his return 
with so much treasure and jewels and pearls, and thirty-one 
elephants, and horses, to be presented to his majesty, but that he 
had been absgpt on campaign without leave more than a twelve- 
month, during which no communications had passed between 
him and the Sultén, and he did not know, though he feared the 
machinations of his enemies during his absence. If the Sultén 
would write to reassure him, he would present himself with his 
brave officers and spoils before the throne. Having despatched 
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this deceitful letter, he immediately propared for an attack upon 
Lekhnaut{. He sent Zafar Khén into Oudh to collect boats for 
the passage of the Sard, and, in consultation with his adherents, 
he declared that as soou as he should hear that the Sultan had 
marched towards Karra, he would leave it with his elephants and 
treasure, with his soldiers and all their families, and would cross 
the Sari and march to Lakhnaut{, which he would sieze upon, 
being suro that no army from Dehli would follow him there. 
* © © No one could speak plainly to the Sultán, for if any one 
of his confidants mentioned the subject ho grow angry, and said 
they wanted to set him against his son. He wrote a most 
gracious and affectionate letter with his own hand, and sent it by 
the hands of some of his most trusted officers. When these 
messengers arrived at Karra, thoy saw that all was in vain, for 
that *Aldu-d din and all his army were alienated from the 
Sultan. ‘I hey endeavoured to send letters informing the Sultan, 
but they were unable to do so in any way. Meanwhile the rains 
camo on, and the roads were all stopped by the waters. Almás 
Beg, brother of ’Aléu-d dín, and like him a son-in-law of the 
Sultan, held the offico of Akhur-bak (Master of the horse). He 
often said to the Sultán “ People frighten my brother, and I am 
afraid that in his shame and fear of your majesty he will poigon 
or drown himself.” A few days afterwards "Aldu-d din wrote to 
Almás Beg, saying that he had committed an act of disobedience, 
and always carried poison in his handkerchief. If the Sultén 
would travel jarida (i.e. speedily, with only a small retinue), to 
meet him, and would take his hand, he should feel re-agsured ; if 
not, he would either take poison or would march forth with his 
elephants and treasures to seek his fortune in the world. His 
expectation was that the Sultán would desire ig obtain the 
treasure, and would come with a scanty following to Karra, when 
it would be easy to get rid of him. * * © Almás Beg showed to 
the Sultán the letter which he had received from his brother, and 
the Sultán was so infatuated that he believed this deceitfal and 
treacherous letter. Without further consideration he ordered 
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Almás Khan to hasten to Karra, and not to let his brother 
depart, promising to follow with all speed. Almás Beg took a 
boat „and reached Karra in seven or eight days. When he 
arrived, ’Aléu-d din ordered drums of joy to be beaten, saying 
that now all his apprehensions and fears were removed. 

The crafty counsellors of ’Aldu-d din, whom he had promoted 
to honours, advised the abandonment of his designs upon Lakh- 
nauti, saying that the Sultán, coveting the treasure and elephants, 
had become blind and deaf, and had set forth to see him in the 
midst of the rainy season—adding, -“‘ after he comos, you know 
what you ought to do.” The destroying angel was close behind 
the Sultan, he had no apprehension, and would listen to no 
advice. Ho treated his advisers with haughty disdain, and set 
forth with a few personal attendants, and a thousand horse from 
Kilu-ghari. Ho embarked in a boat at Dhamai, and proceeded 
towards Karra. Ahmad Chap, who commanded the army, was 
ordored to proceod by land. It was tho rainy season, and the 
waters were out. On the 15th Ramazdn, the Sultán, arrived 
at Karra, on the hither side of the Ganges. 

’Aléu-d din and his followers had determined on the course to 
be adopted before the Sultán arrived. He had crossed the river 
with the elephants and treasure, and had taken post with his forces 
between Ménikpur and Karra, the Ganges being very high. When 
the royal ensign came in sight he was all prepared, the men were 
armed, and the elephants and horses were harnessed. ’Aldu-d din 
sent Almas Beg in a small boat to the Sultán, with directions to 
use every device to induce him to leave behind the thousand men 
he had brought with him, and to come with only a few personal 
attendants. The traitor Almás Beg, hastened to the Sultán, 
and perceived several boats full of horsemen around him. He 
told the Sultán that his brother had left the city, and God only 
knew where he would. have gone to if he, Almás Beg, had not 
been sent to him. If the Sultén did not make more haste to 
meet him he would kill himself, and his treasure would be 
plundered. If his brother were to see these armed men with the 
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Sultán ho would destroy himself. The Sultán accordingly 
dirocted that the horsemen and boats should remain by the side 
of tho river, whilst he, with two boats and a few personal 
attendants and friends, passed over to tho other side. When the 
two boats had started, and the angel of destiny had come still 
nearer, the traitor, Almás Beg, desired the Sultan to direct his 
attendants to lay aside their arms, lest his brother should see 
them as they approached nearor, and bo frightened. Tho Sultán, 
about to become a martyr, did not detect the drift of this 
insidious proposition, but directed his followers to disarm. As 
the boats reached mid-stream, the army of ’Aldu-d din was 
perceived all under arms, the elephants and horses harnossed, 
and in several places troops of horsemen ready for action. 
When tho nobles who accompanied the Sultán saw this, they 
know that Almás Beg had by his plausibility brought his patron 
into a suaro, and they gave themselves up for lost. * * * Malik 
Khúram tahi/dar asked * * * what 1s tho meaning of all this? 
and Almás Beg, perceiving that his treachery was detected, said 
his brother was anxious that his army should pay homage to his 
master, 

Tho Sultán was so blinded by his dostiny, that although his 
own eyes saw tho treachory, he would not return; but he said 
to Almas Beg, “I have como so far in a little boat to meet your 
brother, cannot ho, and does not his heart induce him to advance 
to meet mo with duo respect.” Tho traitor replied, “ My brothor’s 
intention is to await your majesty at tho landing place, with the 
elephants and treasure and jewels, and there to present his 
officers.” ** * The Sultán trusting implicitly in them who 
were his nephows, sons-in-law, and foster-children, did not awake 
and dotect the obvious intention. He took the KuyAn and read 
it, and proceeded fearless and confiding as a father to his sons. 
All the people who were in the boat with him saw death plainly 
before them, and began to repeat the chapter appropriate to men 
in sight of death, The Sultán reached the shore before afternoon 
Prayer, and disembarked with a few followers, *Aléu-d din 
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advancod to receive him, he and all his officers showing due 
respect. When ho reached the Sultán he fell at his feet, and the 
Sulté& treating him as a son, kissed his eyes and choeks, stroked 
his beard, gave him two loving taps upon the cheek, and said “I 
have brought theo up from infancy,’ why art thou afraid of me?” 
**#* The Sultán took ’Al&u-d din’s hand, and at that 
moment tho stony-hearted traitor gavo the fatal signal. Mu- 
hammad Sélim, of Samana, a bad fellow of a bad family, struck 
at the Sultán with a sword, but the blow fell short and cut his 
own hand. He again struck and wounded the Sultán, who ran 
towards the river, crying, “Ah thou villian, °Aláu-d din! what 
hast thou done?” Ikhtiy4ru-d din Hdd ran after the betrayed 
monarch, threw him down, and cut off his head, and bore it 
dripping with blood to ’Alfu-d din. * * * * Some of those 
persons who accompanied the Sultin had landed, and others 
remained in tho boats, but all were slain. Villainy and treachery, 
and murderous feelings, covetousness and desire of riches, thus 
did their work.2 * * + + 

The murdor was perpetrated on the 17th Ramazan, and the 
venerable head of the Sultén was placed on a spear and paraded 
about. When the rebels returned to Karra-Manikpdr it was 
also paraded there, and was afterwards sent to be exhibited in 
Oudh. * * * * While the head of the murdered sovereign 
was yet dripping with blood, the ferocious conspirators brought 
the royal canopy and elevated it over the head of ’Aléu-d 
din. Casting aside all shame, the perfidious and graceless 
wretches caused him to be proclaimed king by men who rode 
about on elephants. Although these villains were spared for 
a short time, and *Aléu-d din for some years, still they were 
not forgotten, and their punishments were only suspended. 
At the end of three or four years Ulugh Khén (Almás Beg), 
the deceiver, was gone, so was Nusrat Khán, the giver of the 


1 The Sultén’s exact words are expressive enough, but are somewhat too precise 
and familiar for European taste. 
3 The writer goes on condemning the murder in strong terms. 
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signal, so also was Zafar Khan, the breeder of the mischief, 
my uncle, ’Aldu-l Mulk, fotwdi, and ** * and * * * The 
hell-hound Sdlim, who struck the first blow, was a year o» two 
afterwards eaten up with leprosy. Ikhtiydru-d din, who cut off 
the head, very soon went mad, and in his dying ravings cried 
that Sultán Jalálu-d din stood over him with a naked sword, 
ready to cut off his head. Although `Aláu-d din reigned suc- 
cessfully for rome years, and all things prospered to his wish, and 
though he had wives and children, family and adhoronts, wealth 
and grandour, still he did not escape retribution for the blood 
of his patron He shed more innocent blood than ever Pharaoh 
was guilty of. Fate at length placed a betrayor in his path, by 
whom his family was destroyed, * * * and the retribution 
which fell upon it never had a parallel even in any infidel 
land, * * * 

When intelligence of the murder of Sultán Jalélu-d din reached 
Ahmad Chap, the commander of the army, ho returned to Dehli. 
Tho march through the rain and dirt had greatly depressed and 
shaken tho spirits of the men, and they went to their homes. 
The Malika-i Jahan, wife of the late Sultán, was a woman of 
determination, but she was foolish and acted very imprudently. 
She would not await the arrival from Multan of Arkali Khan, 
who was a soldier of repute, nor did she send for him. Hastily 
and rashly, and without consultation with any one, she placed 
the late Sultan's youngest son, Ruknu-d din Ibráhim, on the 
throne. He was a mere lad, and had no knowledge of the 
world. With the nobles, great men, and officers she proceeded 
from Kilé-ghari to Dehli, and, taking possession of the green 
palace, she distributed offices and fiefs among the maliks and 
amira who were at Dehli, and began to carry on the government, 
receiving petitions and issuing orders. When Arkali Khén 
heard of his mother’s unkind and improper proceedings, he was 
> eM hurt that he remained at Multán, and did not go to 

e u, During the life of the late Sultán there had been dis- 
sensions between mother and son, and when ’Alau-d din, who 
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remained at Karra, was informed of Arkal{ Khén’s not coming 
to Dehli, and of the opposition of the Malika-i Jahan, he saw 
the opportunity which this family quarrel presented. He re- 
joiced over the absence of Arkal{ Khan, and set off for Dehli 
at once, in the midst of the rains, although they were more 
heavy than any one could remember. Scattering gold and col- 
lecting followers, he reached the Jumna. He then won over 
the maliks and amiras by a large outlay of money, and those 
unworthy men, greedy for the gold of the deceased, and caring 
nothing for loyalty or treachery, deserted the Malika-i Jahan and 
Ruknu-d din and joined “Aléu-d din. Five months after start- 
ing, ‘Aldu-d din arrived with an enormous following within two 
or three kos of Dehli. The Malika-i Jahén and Ruknu-d din 
Ibrahim then left Dehli and took the road to Multan. A few 
nobles, faithful to their allegiance, left their wives and families 
and followed thom to Multán. Five months after the death of 
Jalélu-d din at Karra, ’Alau-d din arrived at Dehli and ascended 
the throne. He scattered so much gold about that the faithless 
people easily forgot the murder of the late Sultán, and rejoiced 
over his accession. His gold also induced the nobles to desert 
the sons of their late benefactor, and to support him. * * * 


Iskandar-i sání Sulldnu-Cazam ’Aldu-d dunyd nau-d din 
Muhammad Shah Tughiik. 


Sultan ’Aldu-d din ascended tho throne in the year, 695 m. 
(1296 a.p.). He gave to his brother the title Ulugh Khén, to 
Malik Nusrat Jalesari that of Nusrat Khan, to Malik Huzab- 
baru-d din that of Zafar Khén, and to Sanjar, his wife’s brother, 
who was amir-i majlis, that of Alp Khén. He made his friends 
and principal supporters amirs, and the amirs he promoted to 
be maliks. Every one of his old adherents he elevated to a 
suitable position, and to the Ahdns, maliks, and amirs he gave 
money, s0 that they might procure new horses and fresh servanta. 
Enormous treasuro had fallen into his hands, and he had eom- 
mitted a deed unworthy of his religion and position, so he deemed 
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it politic to deceive the people, afid to cover his crime by scatter- 
ing honours and gifts upon all classes of people. 

He set out on his journey to Dehli, but the heavy rains and 
the mire and dirt dolayed his march. His desire was to°reach 
the capital after the rising of Canopus, as he felt very appre- 
hensive of the late Sultán’s socond son, Arkali Khan, who was 
a brave and able soldier. News camo from Dehli that Arkali 
Khén had not come, and ’Aléu-d din considered this absence as 
a great obstacle ta his (rival's) success. Ho knew that Ruknu-d 
din Ibréhim could not koop his place upon the throne, for the 
royal treasury was empty and he had not the means of raising 
new forecs. 'Aláu-d din accordingly lost no time, and pressed 
on to Dehli, though the rains were at thoir height. In this year, 
through the excossive rain, the Ganges and the Jumna became 
seas, and overy stream swelled into a Ganges or a Jumma; the 
roads also were obstructed with mud and mire, At such a season 
’Aldu-d din started from Karra with Lis elephants, his treasures, 
and his army. His khdns, maliks, and amirs wore commanded 
to exort themselvos strenuously in enlisting new horsemen, and 
in providing of all things necossary without delay. They were 
also ordered to shower mouey freely around them, so that plenty 
of followers might bo secured. As he was marching to Dehli a 
light aud moveable manjantk was made. Every stago that they 
marched five mans of gold stars! were placed in this manjanth, 
which were discharged among the spectators from the front of 
tho royal tent. People from all parts gathered to pick up “the 
stars,” and in the course of two or three weeks the news spread 
throughout all the towns and villages of Hindustan that ’Aldu-d 
din was marching to take Dehif and that he was scattering gold 
upon his path and enlisting horsemen and followers without limit. 
People, military and unmilitary, flocked to him from every side, 
so that when he reached Badéin, notwithstanding the rains, his 


force amounted to fifty-six thousand horse and sixty thousand 
foot, * * * * 


BAS yay 
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When 'Aláu-d din arrived at Baran, he placed a force under 
Zafar Khan, with orders to march by way of Kol, and to keep 
pace whilo he himsclf proceeded by way of Badéan and Baran. 
Táju?d din Kuchi, and * * and * * other maliks and amirs who 
were sont from Dehli to oppose the advancing forces, came to 
Baran and joined ’Aléu-d din, for which they received twenty, 
thirty, and somo even fifty mans of gold. All tho soldiers who 
were under these noblemen received each three hundred tankas, 
and the whole following of the late Jalélu-d din was broken up. 
The noblos who remained in Dehl{ wavered, while those who had 
joined ’Aléu-d din loudly exclaimed that the people of Dehli 
maligned thom, charging them with disloyalty, with having 
deserted the son of their patron and of having joined themselves 
to his onemy. They complained that their accusers were unjust, 
for thoy did not sec that the kingdom departed from Jalálu-d din 
on the day when he wilfully and knowingly, with his eyes wide 
open, left Dehlí and went to Karra, jeopardizing his own head 
and that of his followers. What else could they do but join 
*Aléu-d din ? 

When the maliks and amirs thus joined ’Aléu-d din the Jalali 
party broke up. The Malika-i Jahan, who was one of thg, silliest 
of the silly, then sent to Multan for Arkali Khán. She wrote 
to this effect—“ I committed a fault in raising my youngest son 
to the throne in spite of you. None of the maliks and amirs heed 
him, and most of them have joined ’Aléu-d din. The royal 
power has departed from our hands. If you can, come to us 
speedily, take the*throne of your father and protect us. You 
are the elder brother of the lad who was placed upon the throne, 
and are more worthy and capable of ruling. He will acknowledge 
his inferiority. I am a woman, and women are foolish, I com- 
mitted a fault, but do not be offended with your mother's error, 
Come and take the kingdom of your father. Ifyou are angry and 
will not do go, ’Aléu-d din is coming with power and state; he 
will take Dehl{, and will spare neither me nor you.” Arka 
Khén did not come, but wrote a letter of excuse to his mother, 
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saying, “Since the nobles and the army have joined the enemy, 
what good will my coming do?” When ’Aléu-d din heard that 
Arkalf Khén would not come, he orderod the drums of joy to be 
beaten. 

’Aldu-d din had no boats, and the great height of the Jumpa 
delayed his passage. While he was detained on the banks of the 
river, Canopus rose, and tho waters as usual decroased. He then 
transported his army across at the forries, and entered the plain 
of Júdh.! Ruknu-d din Ibráhim went out of the city in royal 
state with such followers as remained to oppose “Aláu-d din, but 
in tho middle of the night all the left wing of his army deserted 
to the cnemy with great uproar. Ruknu-d din Ibr4him turned 
back, and at midnight he caused the Badáún gate (of Dehli) to 
be opened. He took somo bags of gold tankas from the treasury, 
and some horses from tho stables. He sent his mother and 
females on in front, aud in the dead of the.right he loft the city 
by the Ghazni gate, and took the road to Multan. Malik Kutbu-d 
din ’Alawi, with the sons of Malik Ahmad Chap Turk, furnished 
the escort, and procecded with him and tho Malika-i Jahén to 
Multén. Next day ’Aléu-d din marched with royal state and 
display into tho plain of Siri,? where he pitched his camp. 
The throne was now secure, and the revenue officers, and the 
elephant keepers with their elephants, and the ofwdls with the 
keys of the forts, and the magistrates and the chiof men of the 
city came out to ’Aliu-d din, and a new order of things was 
established. His wealth and power were great; so whether 
individuals paid their allegiance or whether they did not, mat- 
tered little, for the khutba was read and coins were struck in his 
name. 

Towards the end of the year 695 =. (1296) ’Aléu-d dín 
entered Dehli in great pomp and with a large force, He took his 
seat upon the throne in tho daulat-khdna-t julis, and proceeded 
to the Kúshk-i lal (red palaco), where he took up his abode. 


> The print has “Jadh.” One MS. writes *Khad;” the other omits the name 
* See Cunningham’s Archeological Report for 1862-3, page 38. 
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The treasury of ’Aléu-d din was well filled with gold, which he 
scattered among the people, purses and bags filled with tankas 
and yitals were distributed, and men gave themselves up to dis- 
sipation and enjoyment. [Publio festivities followed.) ’Aléu-d 
din, in the pride of youth, prosperity, and boundless wealth, 
proud also of his army and his followers, his elephants and his 
horses, plunged into dissipation and pleasure. The gifte and 
honours which he bestowed obtained the good will of the people. 
Out of policy he gave offices and fiefs to the malike and amira of 
the late Sultán. Khwája Khatir, a minister of the highest re- 
putation, was made wazir, etc., etc. * * * Malik ’Aléu-l Mulk, 
uncle of the author, was appointed to Karra and Oudh, and 
Muyidu-] Mulk, the author’s father, received the deputyship 
and khtodjagt of Baran. * * * People were so deluded by the 
gold which they received, that no one ever mentioned the horrible 
crime which the Sultán had committed, and the hope of gain 
left them no care for anything else. * * * * 

After ’Aléu-d din had ascended the throne, the removal of the 
late king’s sons engaged his first attention. Ulugh Khán and 
Zafar Khan, with other malike and amira, were sent to Multén 
with thirty or forty thousand horse. They besieged that place 
for one or two months. The kotwdi and the people of Multén 
turned against the sons of Jaldlu-d din, and some of the amérs 
came out of the city to Ulugh Khén and Zafar Khén. The 
sons of the late Sultán then sent Shaikhu-l Islám -Shaikh 
Ruknu-d din to sue for safety from Ulugh Khan, and received 
his assurances. The princes then went out with the Shaikh and 
their amire to Ulugh Khén. He received them with great re- 
spect and quartered them near his own dwelling. News of the 
suecess was eent to Dehli. There the drums were beaten. 
Kabas: were erected, and the despatch was read from the pulpit 
and was circulated in all quarters, The amirs of Hindustan 
then became sabmissive to "Aléu-d din, and no rival remained, 
Ulugh Khán and Zafar Khan returned triumphant towards 


1 Booths erected for the distribution of food and drink on festive covasiens. 
vou. It. 11 
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Dehli, carrying with them tho two sons of the late Sultán, both 
of whom had received royal canopies. Their maliks and amirs 
wero also taken with them. In the middle of their journey they 
were mot by Nusrat Khán, who had been sent from Dehli, and the 
two princes, with Ulghú Khan, son in law of the late Sultan, and 
Ahmad Chap, Naih-amir-¢ hajib, wero all blinded. Their wives 
were soparated from thom, and all their valuables and slaves and 
maids, in fact everything thoy had was seized by Nusrat Khan. 
The princes! were sont to the fort of Hansi, and tho sons of 
Arkali Khan wore all slain. Malika-i Jahan, with their wives, 
and Alimad Chap wore brought to Dehli and confined in his house, 
In the second year of the reign Nusrat Khan was made azir. 
'Alúu-l Mulk, tho authors uncle, was summoned from Karra, 
and came with the maliks and amirs and ono elophant, bringing 
the treasuro which ’Aléu-d din had left there, He was become 
exceedingly fat and inactive, but he was selected from among the 
nobles to be kotúč of the city. In this year also the property 
of the maliks and amire of the late Sultán was confiscated, and 
Nusrat Khán oxorted himself greatly in collecting it. He laid 
his hands upon all that ko could discover, and seized upon thou- 
sands, which he brought into the treasury. Diligent inquiry was 
made into the past and present cireumatances of tho victims, In 
this samo year, 696 m. (1296), the Mughals crossed the Sind 
aud had come into the country. Ulugh Khén and Zafar Khén 
were sent vith a largo force, and with the amirs of the late and 
the present reign, to Oppose them. The Musulmén army met the 
accursed foe in the vicinity of Jálandhar? and gained a victory. 
Dal Tho miaa of Me co ds wero aent to 
a ay y ultán and the capture of the two princes 
ad greatly strongthened the authority of 'Aláu-d din; this 
victory over the Mughals made it still more secure. * + * The 
‘Mie Ayn gad pa ae td 
; gore bY mans and obtained employ- 


Print incorrectly uses the si ; 
“Jédawa o Manjtr” and “ Jérat-mahúd,” 


l Both the MSS, say “sons,” while the 
* So in the print; but the MSS. have 
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ments and territories, were all seized in the city and in the 
army, and thrown into forts as prisoners. Some were blinded and 
some were killed. The wealth which they had received from 
’Alau-d din, and their property, goods, and effects were all seized. 
Their houses were confiscated to the Sultán, and their villages 
were brought under the public exchequer. Nothing was left to 
their children; their retainers and followers were taken in charge 
by the amira who supported the new régime, and their establish- 
ments were overthrown. Of all the amire of the reign of Jalélu-d 
din, three only were spared by ’Alau-d din. * * * These three 
persons had never abandoned Sultán Jaldlu-d din and his sons, 
and had never taken money from Sultán ’Aléu-d din. They 
alone remained safo, but all the other Jalali nobles were cut up 
root and branch. Nusrat Khán, by his fines and confiscations, 
brought a kror of monoy into the treasury. 

At the boginning of the third year of the reign, Ulugh Khan 
and Nusrat Khan, with their amirs, and generals, and a large 
army, marched against Gujarat. They took and plundered 
Nahrwéla and all Gujarat. Karan, Réi of Gujardt, fled from 
Nahrwéla and went to Rám Deo of Deogir. Tho wives and 
daughters, the treasure and elephants of Réi Karan, fell into the 
hands of the Muhammadans. All Gujarat became a prey to the 
invaders, and the idol which, after the victory of Sultán Mahmúd 
aud his destruction of (the idol) Manát, the Brahmans had set 
up under the name of Somnáth, for the worship of the Hindus, 
was removed and carried to Dehli, where it was laid down for 
people to tread upon. Nusrat Khan proceeded to Kambéya? 
(Cambay), and levied large quantities of jewels and precious 
articles from the merchants of that place, who were very wealthy. 
He also took from his master (a slave afterwards known as) 
Káfúr Hazér-dinéri, who was made Mahk-ndib, and whose 
beauty captivated ’Aléu-d din. Ulugh Khén and Nusrat Khén 
returned with great booty ; but on their way they provoked their 


1 The printed text has ates, but there can be no‘doubt that Cambay is tha 
place. 
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soldiers to revolt by demanding from them a fifth of their spoil, 
and by instituting inquisitorial inquiries‘about it. Although the 
men made returns (of tho amount), they would not believe them 
at all, but demanded more. The gold and silvor, and jewels and 
valuables, which the men had taken, wore all demanded, and 
various kinds of coercion wero employed. These punishments 
and prying researches drove the men to desperation. In the 
army there were many amérs and many horsemen who were “new 
Muhammadans.” They held together as one man, and two or 
three thousand assembled and began a disturbance. They killed 
Malik A‘zzu-d din, brother of Nusrat Khan, and amtr-i hdjib of 
Ulugh Khan, and proceeded tumultuously to the tent of Ulugh 
Khan. That prince escaped, and with craft and cleverness 
reached the tent of Nusrat Khan; but the mutinoers killed 
a son of the Sultan’s sister, who was asleep in tho tent, whom 
they mistook for Ulugh Khén. The disturbance spread through 
the whole army, and tho stores narrowly escaped being plundered. 
But the good fortuno of the Sultán prevailed, tho turmoil sub- 
sided, and the horse and foot gathered round the tent of Nusrat 
Khén. The dmirs and horsemen of “the new Musulméns” 
dispersed ; those who had taken the leading parts in the disturb- 
ance fled, and went to join the Rais and rebels, Further in- 
quiries about the plunder were given up, and Ulugh Khén 
und Nusrat Khén returned to Dehli with the treasure, and ele- 
phanta, and slaves, and spoil, which they had taken in Gujarát. 
When intelligenco of this outbreak of the new Muhammadans 
reached Dehli, the crafty cruelty which had taken possession of 
‘Alau-d din induced him to order that the wives and children of 
all the mutineers, high and low, should be cast into prison. This 
was the beginning of the practice of seizing women and children 
for the faults of men. Up to this time no hand had ever been laid 
upon wives and children on account of men’s misdeeds. At this 
time also another and more glaring act of tyranny was committed 
By Nusrat Khén, the author of many acts of violence at Dehli. 
His brother had been murdered, and in revenge he ordered the 
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wives of the assassins to be dishonoured and exposed to most 
disgraceful troatment ; he then handed them over to vile persons 
to make common strumpets of them. ‘The children he caused to 
be cut to pieces on the heads of their mothers. Outrages like 
this are practised in no religion or creed. These and similar 
acts of his filled the people of Dehli with amazement and dismay, 
and every bosom trembled. 

In the same year that Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan were 
sent to Gujarat, Zafar Khán was sent to Siwistan, which Saldi,! 
with his brother and other Mughals, had seized upon. Zafar 
Khan accordingly proceeded to Siwistan with a large army, and 
besieged the fort of Siwistán, which he took with the axe and 
sword, spear and javelin, without using either Westerns (maghribe), 
manjantke or balistas (’arddah), and without resorting to mines 
(sdbaf), mounds (pdshib), or redoubts (gargaj). This fort had 
been takon by the Mughals, and they maintained such a con- 
tinuous discharge of arrows that no bird could fly by. For all 
this Zafar Khan took it with the axe and sword. Saldi and his 
brother, with all the Mughals and their wives and children, were 
taken prisoners, and sent in chains to Dehli. This victory 
inspired awe of Zafar Khan in every heart, and the Sultán also 
looked askance at him in consequence of his fearlessness, general- 
ship, and intrepidity, which showed that a Rustam had been born 
in India, Ulugh Khan, the Sultán’s brother, saw that he had 
been surpassed in bravery and strategy, and so conceived a hatred 
and jealousy of Zafar Khan. In the same year he (Zafar Khan) 
received the fief of Bámána, and as he had become famous the 
Sultan, who was very jealous, began to revolve in his mind what 
was best to be done. Two modes of dealing with him seemed 
open for the Sultan's choice. One was to send him, with a 
few thousand horse, to Lakhnauti to take that country, and 
leave him there to supply elephants and tribute to the Sultin; 
the other was to put him out of the way by poison or by blinding. 

At the end of this year Katlagh Khwaja, son of the accursed 


1 So in the print, and supported by one MS. The other has “ Badari.” 
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Zúd,! with twenty tumáns of Mughals, resolved upon the invasion 
of Hindustan. Ho startcd from Méwardu-n Nahr, and passing 
the Indus with a large foree ho marched on to the vicinity of Dehli. 
In this campaign Dehli was the object of attack, so the Mughals 
did not ravage the countrics bordering on their march, nor did 
they attack the forts. * * * Great anxiety prevailed in Dehli, 
and tho people of the neighbouring villages took refuge within 
its walls. The old fortifications had not been kept in repair, and 
terror prevailod, such as never beforo had been seon or heard of. 
All men, great and small, were in dismay. Such a concourse 
had crowded into the city that the streets and markets and 
mosques could not contain them. Everything became very dear. 
The roads were stopped against caravans and merchants, and 
distress fell upon the people. 

The Sultan marched out of Dehli with great display and 
pitched his tont in Siri. Maliks, amtrs, and fighting men were 
summoned to Dehli from every quarter. At that time the 
author's uncle, ’Aléu-l1 Mulk, one of the companions and ad- 
visers of the Sultan, was kutwd? of Dehli, and the Sultán placed 
the city, his women aad treasure, under his charge. * * * * 
’Aldu-l Mulk went out to Siri to tako leave of the Bultán, and 
in private consultation with him [advised a temporising policy.] 
The Sultán listened and commended his sincerity. He then 
called the nobles togethor and said * * * you have heard what 
"Aléu-] Mulk has urged * * * now hear what I have to Bay. 
*** IfI woro to follow your advice, to whom could I show 
my face? how could I go into my harem? of what account 
would the people hold me? and where would be the daring and 
courage which is necessary to keep my turbulent peuple in sub- 
mission? Come what may I will to-morrow march into the 
plain of Kili. * + » 

‘Aléu-d din marched from Siri to Kil{ and there encamped. 
Katlagh Khwája, with the Mughal army, advanced to encounter 


1 8 
we (vol. i., p. 320) says “son of Amfr Dadd Khan, king of Méwarau-n 
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him. In no age or reign had two such vast armies been drawn 
up in array against each other, and the sight of them filled all 
men with amazement. Zafar Khán, who commanded the right 
wing, with the amirs who were under him, drew their swords 
and fell upon the enemy with such fury that the Mughals were 
broken and forced to fall back. The army of Islám pursued, 
and Zafar Khén, who was the Rustam of the age and the hero 
of the time, pressed after the retreating foe, cutting them down 
with the sword and mowing off their heads. He kept up the pur- 
suit for eighteen £os, never allowing the scared Mughals to rally. 
Ulugh Khén commanded the left wing, which was very strong, 
and had under him several distinguished amirs, Through the 
animosity which he bore to Zafar Khan he nover stirred to support 
hiin. 

Targhi, the accursed, had been placed in ambush with his 
tumán. His Mughals mounted the trees and could not see 
any horse moving up to support Zafar Khán. When Targhí 
ascertained that Zafar Khan had gone so far in pursuit of the 
Mughals without any supporting force in his rear, he marched 
after Zafar Khén, and, spreading out hie forces on all sides, he 
surrounded him as with a ring, and pressed him with arrows. 
Zafar Khán was dismounted. The brave hero then drew his 
arrows from the quiver and brought down a Mughal at every 
shaft. At this juncture, Katlach Khwaja sent him this message, 
“ Come with me and I will take thee to my father, who will 
make thee greater than the king of Dehli has made thee,” Zafar 
Khén heeded not the offer, and the Mughals saw that he would 
never be taken alive, so they pressed in upon him on every side 
and despatched him. The amirs of his force were all alain, his 
elephants were wounded, and their drivers killed. The Mughals 
thus, on that day, obtained the advantage, but the onslaught of 
Zafar Khén had greatly dispirited them. Towards the end of 
the night they retreated, and marched to a distance of thirty 
hos from Dehli. They then continued their retreat by marches 
of twenty os, without resting, until they reached their own 
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confines. The bravery of Zafar Khén was long remembered 
among the Mughals, and if their cattle refused to drink they 
used to ask if they saw Zafar Kh4n.' No such army as this 
has ever since beon soen in hostile array near Dehli. “Alau-d 
din returned from Kili, considering that he had won a great 
victory: the Mughals had been put to flight, and the brave 
and fearless Zafar Khan had been got rid of without disgrace. 

In the third year of his reign ’Alaud-d din had little to do 
beyond attending to his pleasures, giving feasts, and holding 
festivals. One success followed another ; despatches of victory 
came in from all sides; every year he had two or three sons born, 
affairs of State went on according to his wish and to his satis- 
faction, his treasury was overflowing, boxes and caskets of jewels 
and pearls wore daily displayed before his eyes, he had numerous 
elephants in his stables and seventy thousand horses in the city 
and environs, two or three regions were subject to his sway, and 
he had no apprehension of enemies to his kingdom or of any 
rival to his throne. All this prosperity intoxicated him. Vast 
desires and groat aims, far beyond him, or a hundred thousand 
like him, formed their germs in his brain, and he entertained 
fancies which had never occurred to any king before him. In 
his exaltation, ignorance, and folly, he quite lost his head,® form- 
ing the most impossible schemes and nourishing the most extra- 
vagant desires. He was a man of no learning and never asso- 
ciated with men .of learning. He could not read or write a 
lotter. He was bad tempered, obstinate, and hard-hearted, but 
the world smiled upon him, fortune befriended him, and his 
schemes were generally successful, so he only became the more 
reckless and arrogant. 

During the time that he was thus exalted with arrogance and 
presumption, he used to epeak in company about two projects that 
he had formed, and would consult with his companions and a680- 


‘ See D’Ohsson Hist. des Mongols, iv., 560. 
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ciates upon the execution of them. One of the two schemes 
which he used to debate about he thus explained, ‘‘ God Almighty 
gave the blessed Prophet four friends, through whose energy and 
power tho Law and Religion were established, and through this 
establishment of law and religion the name of the Prophet will 
endure to the day of judgment. Every man who knows himself 
to be a Musulmán, and calls himself by that name, conceives 
himself to be of his religion and creed. God has given me also 
four friends, Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khan, Nusrat Khan, and Alp 
Khan, who, through my prosperity, have attained to princely 
power and dignity. If I am so inclined, I can, with the help of 
these four friends, establish a new religion and erced; and my 
sword, and the swords of my friends, will bring all men to adopt 
it. Through this religion, my name and that of my friends will 
remain among men to the last day like the names,of the Prophet 
and his friends.” * * * Upon this subject he used to talk in his 
wine parties, and also to consult privately with his nobles. * * * 
His second project he used to unfold as follows; “ I have wealth, 
and elephants, and forces, beyond all calculation, My wish is 
to place Dehl{ in charge of a vicegerent, and then I will go out 
myself into the world, like Alexander, in pursuit of conquest, 
and subdue the whole habitable world.” Over-elated with the 
puccess of some few projects, he caused himself to be entitled 
“ the second Alexander” in the kAutba and on his coins. In his 
convivial parties he would vaunt, “ Every region that I subdue 
I will intrust to one of my trusty nobles, and then proceed in 
quest of another. Who is he that shall stand against me?” 
His companions, although they saw his * * * folly and arro- 
gance, were afraid of his violent temper, and applauded him. * * * 
These wild projects became known in the city ; some of the wise 
men smiled, and attributed them to his folly and ignorance; 
others trembled, and said that auch riches had fallen into the 
hands of a Pharaoh who had no knowledge or sense. * * * 

My uncle *Aléu-l Mulk, kotod? of Dehli, through his extreme 
corpulence, used to go (only) at the new moon to wait upon the 
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Sultán, and to take wine with him. On one occasion the Sultan 
began to consult him about these two oxtravagant delusions. 
'Alau-l Mulk had heard how the king uscd to talk about these pro- 
jects at his feasts, and how the guests usod to coincide with him, 
and refrain from speaking the truth through fear of his hot tem- 
per and violonce. When tho questions were put to him by the 
Sultán, ho said, “ If your Majesty will order the wine to be re- 
moved, and all persons to withdraw except tho four nobles, 
Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khan, Nusrat Khan, and Alp Khan, I will 
then open my mind to your Majosty.” The Sultán gavo the 
order * * * and 'Aláu-l Mulk, after apologizing for his boldness, 
said “Religion, and law, and creods, ought nevor to be made 
subjects of discussion by your Majesty, for these aro the con- 
cerns of prophets, not the business of kings. Religion and law 
spring from heavenly revelation ; they aro never established by 
the plans and designs of man. From the days of Adam till now 
they have boen the mission of Prophets and, Apostles, as rulo 
and government have been the duty of kings. The prophetic 
office has nover appertained to kings, and nover will, so long as 
the world lasts, though some prophets have discharged the func- 
tions of royalty. My advice is that your Majesty should never 
talk about those matters. * * * Your Majesty knows what rivers 
of blood Changiz Khan made to flow in Muhammadan cities, but 
he never was able to ostablish the Mughal religion or institutions 
among Muhammadans. Many Mughals have turned Musulmåns, 
but no Musulmán has ever becomo a Mughal.” * * * The Sultán 
listened, and hung down his head in thought. His four friends 
heartily approved what ’Aléu-l Mulk had said, and looked 
anxiously for the Sultan's answer. After awhile ho said * * è 
“From henceforth no one shall ever hear me speak such words. 
“ Blessings be on thee and thy parents, for thou hast spoken the 
truth, and hast been loyal to thy duty. But what dost thou SAY 
about my other project?” ’Aldéu-l Mulk said, “ The second design 
ig that of a great monarch, for it is a rule among kings to seek 
to bring the whole world under their sway * * * but these are 
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not the days of Alexander * * * and where will there be found 
a wazir like Aristotle?” * * * The Sultan replied, “ What is 
the usg of my wealth, and elephants and horses, if I remain con- 
tent with Dehli, and undertake no new conquests? and what will 
be said about my reign?” ’'Aláu-l Mulk replied that “ there 
were two important undertakings open to the King, which ought 
to receive attention bofore all others * * * One is the conquest 
and subjugation of all Hindustén, of such places as Rantambhor, 
Chitor, Chanderi, Malwa, Dhár, and Ujjain, to the east as far 
as the Sard, from tho Siwélik to Jélor, from Mult4n to Damrila,! 
from Pilam to Lohor and Deopalptr; these places should all 
be reduced to such obedienco that the name of rebel should never 
be heard. The sccond and more important duty is that of 
closing the road of Multén against the Mughals.” * * * Before 
closing his speech, ’Aléu-l1 Mulk said “ What I have recom- 
mended can never be accomplished unless your Majesty gives up 
drinking to excess, and keeps aloof from convivial partics and 
feasts. * * * If you cannot do entirely without wine, do not 
drink till the afternoon, and then take it alone without com- 
panions.” * * + When he had finished the Sultán was pleased, 
and commending the excellence of the advice which he had given, 
promised to observe it. He gave him a brocaded robe of honour 
with a gold waistband weighing half a man, ten thousand tankas, 
two horses fully caparisoned, and two villages in in’ém. The 
four Khéns who were present. added to these gifts three or four 
thousand tankas, and two or three homses with trappings. The 
advice which ’Aléu-] Mulk had given was greatly praised by all the 
wazirs and wise men of the city. This happened while Zafar Khén 
was alive, upon his return from Siwist&éu, before he went to fight 
with Katlagh Khwaja. 

*Alau-d din now first resolved upon the capture of Rantambhor, 
which was near Dehli. This fort had been taken, and was held 
by Hamir Deo, grandson of Réi Pithauré of Dehli.* Ulugh 


1 s Marila” in the print. 
3 Pithauré was killed in 1192, and here we are in 1299 a.n. Nabasa, the word 
used, probably here means loosely “ descendant,” 
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Khan, who held Bayána, was ordered to Rantambhor, and Nusrat 
Khén, who hold Karra that year, was ordered to collect all the 
forces of Karra, and that part of Hindustén, and to march to the 
assistance of Ulugh Khén. They captured Jhdin,' and invested 
Rantambhor. One day Nusrat Khan approached the fort to 
direct the construction of a mound (pdshib), and a redoubt (gar- 
gaj). A stone discharged from a Maghribi in the fort struck 
him, and so wounded him that he died two or three days after. 
When this intellizenco was brought to the Sultán, he departed 
from Dehli in great state for Rantambhor. 

The Sultán proceeded from Dehli towards Rantambhor, and 
halted for some days at Til-pat.2 He went out daily to hunt 
and a nargah® was drawn, One day he was benighted, and 
alighted with only ten horsemen at the village of Badih, where 
he romained for the night. Noxt day before sunrise he gavo 
orders to close up the circle. The huntsimen and horsemen went 
forth to draw it together, and the Suitan remained sitting on a 
stvol with only a few attendants, waiting until the beasts were 
driven up. At this time Akat Khan, the Sultán’s brothor’s 
son, who held the office of Waktldar, rose up against the Sultan. 
Conceiving that if be killed the monarch he might, as his 
nephew, aspire to the throne, he plotted with sundry now Musul- 
man horsemen, who had been long in his service. These mon 
now approached the Sultan, shouting tiger! tiger! and began to 
discharge arrows at him. It was winter, and the Sultán was 
wearing a large over-coąġ. He jumped up just as he was, and 
seizing the stool on which he had been sitting, he made a shield 
of it. He warded off several arrows ; two pierced his arm, 
but none reached his body. A slave of the Sultán, by name 
Manik, threw himself before his master, and made his own body 
a shield. He was struck by three or four arrows, The paths 
(foootmen) who stood behind the Sultén now covered him with 
their bucklers, Akat Kh4n galloped up with his confede- 

1 Hore it is evident that Jháin was close to Rantambhor, eo that it cannot be 
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rates, intending to cut off the Sultan’s head; but finding the 
paiks standing firm with their swords drawn, they dared not 
alight to lay hands on him. The pdáiks cried out that the Sultan 
was dead. Akat Khan was young, rash, and foolish. He had 
made a violent attack on his sovereign, but he lacked the decision 
and resolution to carry it through, and cut off the Sultan’s head. 
In his folly and rashness he took another course. Belioving 
what the pdiks said, he went with all speed to the plain of Til-pat, 
and seated himself on the throne of ’Aldu-d din, proclaiming to 
the people of the court with a loud voico that he had slain the 
Sultán. The people could not believe that the horsemen would 
have como to the royal residence, or that Akat Khan would have 
dared to scat himself on the throne and hold a court if the 
Sultán had not been killed. A tumult broke out in the army, 
and everything was getting into confusion. The elephants were 
accoutred and brought before the royal tent. The attendants of 
the court assembled and took up their respective positions, * * * 
and the chief men of the army came to pay their respects to the 
new sovereign. They kissed the hand of that evil doer and did 
homage. Akat Khan, in his egregious folly, attempted to go 
into the harem, but Malik Dinár armed himself and his fol- 
lowers, and, taking his stand at the door, told Akat Khén that 
he should not enter until he produced the head of *Aldu-d din. 
When *Aldu-d din was wounded his Turk horsemen dispersed, 
raising a clamour. About sixty or seventy men, horse and foot, 
remained with him. After Akat Khan had left, the Sultén 
recovered his senses; he was found to have received two wounds 
in the arm, and to have lost much blood. They bathed the 
wounds and placed his arm in a sling. When he reflested on 
what had happened, he came to the conclusion that Akat Khén 
must have had many supporters among the maliks, amirs, and 
soldiers, for he would never have ventured on such a step without 
strong support. He therefore determined to leave his army, and 
to proceed with all speed to his brother, Ulugh Khén, at Jhéin, 
in order to concert with him messures for securing his position. 
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Malik Hamidu-d din, nátb-wakil-dar, son of Umdatu-] Mulk, 
opposed this plan, and advised the Sultán to proceed at once to 
his army. * * * The Malik’s reasoning convinced the Sultán, 
and he started at once for the army. As he went along every 
trooper whom he fell in with joined him, so that on reaching 
the army he had an escort of five or six hundred men. He 
immediately showed himself on a rising ground, and being re- 
cognized, the assembly at the royal tent broke up, and his ut- 
tendants came forth with clephants to receive him. Akat Khén 
rushed out of the tents and fled on horseback to Afghanpar. 
The Sultán then came down, entered his tents, and, seating him- 
self upon the throne, held a publie court. He sent two officors 
in pursuit of Akat Khan, who camo up with him at Atghanpir, 
and beheaded him. His head was carried to the Sultan, who 
ordered it to be exhibited to the army on a spear, and then to be 
sent to Dehli for exhibition, after which ıt was to bo sent to 
Ulugh Khán at Jháin, with an accovut of the Sultan’s escape. 
Katlach Khwaja, younger brother of Akat Khan, was also 
killed. * * * The Sultan remained some days with the army, 
diligently seeking out all who had connived at or had been 
aware of Akat Khan’s attempt. Those who were discovored 
were scourged to death with thongs of wire, their property was 
confiscated, and their wives and children sent prisoners to various 
forts. The Sultán then proceeded to Rantambhor, and after 
punishing the rest of those who wero concerned in Akat Khán’s 
conspiracy, he devoted himself to the business of the siege. 
Bags were made and distributed to the soldiers, who filled them 
with sand and threw them into the holes (gár). The traverses 
of the pdshid were formed, the redoubts (gargaj) raised, and 
stones were discharged from the maghribis. The besieged} 
battered the pdshid with stones from their maghribis, and 
i There i ; ; on 
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scattered fire from the summit of the fort. Many men were 
killed on both sides. The territories of Jháín were attacked 
and subdued as far as Dhar. 

Aftér the conspiracy of Akat Khan was suppressed, news was 
brought to the army that "Umar Khan and Manga Khan, taking 
advantage of the Sultan’s absence and the difficulties of the siege 
of Rantambhor, had broken out in revolt and had obtained a fol- 
lowing among the people of Hindustin. The Sultán sent somo 
officers against them, who made them prisoners before they had 
effected anything, and carried them to Rantambhor. The 
Sultén’s cruel implacable temper had no compassion for his 
sister's children, so he had them punished in his presence. 
Thoy were blinded by having their eyes cut out with knives 
like slices of a melon. Their families and dependants were 
overthrown. Of the horse and foot who had supported them, 
some fled, and others fell into the hands of the amirs of Hin- 
dust4n and were imprisoned. 

While the Sultan was prosecuting the siege of Rantambhor, 
a revolt of somo importance broko out at Dehli. * * * There 
was a person named Háji, a maula or slave of the late Kotwal, 
Amiru-] umaré Fakhru-d din. He was a man of violent, 
fearless, and malignant character * * * and he was charged 
with the guard of the exchequer.! A man called Turmazi 
was kotwdl of the city and greatly oppressed the people, * * * 
"Aléu-d din Ayéz, father of Ahmad Ayáz, was kotwdé of the 
New Fort. Haji Maula, seeing the city empty, and the in- 
habitants distressed by the violence and tyranny of Turmuzí the 
kotwál * * * knowing also that not a man could be spared from 
the army * * * he thought the people would support him. He 
secured the support of the old Aotedit officers, and excited a 
somewhat formidable revolt. It was the month of Ramazén, and 


ìi The words are Jy» „als sa, Tho two MSS., however, read si) 
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the sun was in Gemini. The weather was very hot, and at mid- 
day people kept indoors taking their siesta, so there wero few 
in the streets. At this time Haji Maula, with soveral armed 
followers, went to the house of kotwál, carrying with tlfem as 
a blind a letter which he pretended to have received from the 
Sultán. The kotwál was taking his nap, and had none of his 
men with him. When he was called he roused himself, put on 
his slippers, and camo to the door. Háji Maula instantly gave 
the signal, and his followers cut off the unsuspecting victim’s 
head. He then brought out the pretended royal farmdn, and, 
showing it to the crowd, he said that he had killed the kotwál 
in obedicnce to orders received from the Sultán. Tho people 
were silent. Tho keepers of the gates were creatures of Háji 
Maula, so they closed them. After killing Aotwd/ Turmuzí, he 
sent to summon ’Aléu-d din Ayáz, intending to kill him also. 
* + + But Ayáz had been informed of the outbreak, so, instead of 
coming out, he gathored his followers round him, placed guards, 
and refused to open the gates of the New Fort. Háji Maula then 
proceeded with his riotous followers to the Red Palace, seated 
himself upon a balcony, and set free all the prisoners, some of 
whom joined his followers. Bags of gold tankas were brought out 
of the treasury and scattered among the people. Arms also were 
brought from the armoury, and horses from the royal stables, 
and distributed among the rioters. Every one that joined them 
had gold funkas thrown into his lap. There was an ’Alaw! 
(descendant of `Ali) in Dehli who was called the grandson of 
Shah Najaf;' who, by his mother’s side, was grandson of Sultán 
Shamsu-d din. The Maula set off from the Red Palace with a 
party of horse, and went to the house of the poor ’Alawi. They 
carried him off by force and seated him on the throne in the 
Red Palace. The principal men of the city were brovfght by 
force and made to kiss his hand, * * * These riotous proceed- 


1 A very doubtful passage, The print says : afasi Lia kub kanad \,,! S. 
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ings went on for seven or eight days, and intelligence was several 
times conveyed to the Sultén, but he kept it secret, and it did 
not become known to the army. 

On the third or fourth day of the riot, Malik Hamidu-d din, 
Amir of Koh, with his sons and relations, all valiant men, opened 
the Ghazni gate and went into the city. They proceeded towards 
the gate of Bhandar-kél, and arrows began to fly between them 
and the rioters, who became desperate and obtained gold from 
Haji Maula. After Hamidu-d din, the Amir of Koh, had been 
in the city two days, he and his loyal followers prevailed over 
the rebels. A party of the friends of Zafar Khan, who had come 
from Amroha, joined him. He then entered the gate of Bhan- 
dar kal, and a struggle ensued between him and the shoemakers, 
and between him and Háji Maula. The Amir of Koh alighted 
from his horse, dashed Haji Maula to the ground, and sat upon 
his breast. Swords and clubs were aimed at him all round and 
he was wounded, but he never quitted his fallen foe till he had 
despatched him. After this the victors proceeded to the Red 
Palace. They decapitated the miserable ’Alawi and carried his 
head about the city on a spear. 

A despatch announcing tho death of Háji Maula was sent to 
the Sultán at Rantambhor. Intelligence of the revolt and of the 
anarchy prevailing at Dehli had in several ways reached the 
Sultan, but he had resolved upon the reduction of the fort, and 
so he would not be shaken from his purpose and leave it to go to 
Dehli. All his forces were engaged in pressing the siege, and 
were severely tried and distressed. But such was the fear felt for 
the Sultén that no one dared to set off for Dehli or any other 
place. In the course of five or six days every one in the city who 
bad supported Hájí Maula, or had taken money from him, was 
cast into prison. The gold which had been distributed among 
the people was brought back again to the treasury. A few days 
after, Ulugh Khan arrived from Rantambhor and took up his 
residence in the Múizzí palace. The rioters were brought before 
him and he decreed their punishments, so that blood ran in 
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streams. The sons and grandsons of the old kotwd! Maliku-] 
umara had no guilty knowledge of the revolt, but they and every 
ono belonging to that family were put to death. No name or 
trace of them was left—a sad warning to politicians. 

From the revolt of the “new Musulm4ns’’ in Gujarát to 
that of Háji Maula, four insurrections had successively troubled 
Sultán *Aldu-d din. These roused him from his dreams of 
socurity and pride, and he exerted all his powers for the re- 
duction of Rantambhor. He held privy consultations with * * * 
arguing with them and inquiring into the causes of the insur- 
rections, declaring that if tho real reasons could be ascertained 
he would remove them, so that no revolt should afterwards 
oceur, After considering for somo nights and days, these great 
mon agreed that tho causes were four. 1. The Sultén’s disregard 
of the affairs (both) of good and bad people. 2. Wino. Parties 
are formed for wine-drinking, and those who attend them talk 
openly of what passes in theso meetings. They strike up friend- 
ships and oxcite disturbances. 3. The intimacy, affection, alli- 
ances, and intorcourse of maliks and amirs with oach othor. So 
that if anything lappons to one of them, a hundred others get 
mixed up in it, 4. Money, which engonders evil and strife, and 
brings forth pride and disloyalty. If mon had no money, they 
would attond to thoir own business, and would nover think of riots 
and rovolts. And if rioters and rebels had no money, they could 
ucver count upon the assistance of low and turbulent people.? 

Some time after this revolt, the Sultán succeeded in reducing 

| These “counsels of tho wise,” which so frequently appear, are, in most cases, 
only oxpositions of the author's own opinions. I have translated these replies in 
order that it may be seen how a eubsequent writer deals with them. Firishta uses 


the passage. Tho first reason he quotes verbatim, but the other three he modifles 
and embcllishes. Tho fourth reason, as he gives it, is: “ Abundance of money and 
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Rantambhor, but with much bloodshed and difficulty. He slew 
Hamir deo, the Ráåí, and all the “new Musulmdns” who had 
fled from the rebellion in Gujarét, and had taken refuge with 
him. The fort and all its territories and appurtenances were 
placed under the charge of Ulugh Khan, and the Sultán returned 
to Dehli. He was angry with the citizens and had exiled many 
of their chiefs; so he did not enter the city, but stopped in the 
suburbs (‘wmrandt). 

Four or five months after the Sultán left Rantambhor, Ulugh 
Khan collected a large force with the intention of attacking 
Tilang and Ma’bar, but his time was come, and the angel of 
destiny took him to the blessed city. His corpse was conveyed 
to Dehli and buried in his own house. The Sultán grieved for 
him and made many offerings for his soul. 

The Sultán next directed his attention to the means of pre- 
venting rebellion, and first he took steps for seizing upon pro- 
perty. He ordered that, wherever there was a village held by 
proprietary right (milk), in froe gift (in’ém), or as a religious en- 
dowment (wakf), it should by one stroke of the pen be brought 
back under the exchequer. The people were pressed and amerced, 
money was exacted from them on every kind of pretence, Many 
were left without any money, till at length it came to pass that, 
excepting maliks and amira, officials, Multénis, and bankers, no 
one possessed even a trifle in cash. So rigorous was the confisca- 
tion that, beyond a few thousand čankas, all the pensions, grants 
of land (in’dém wa mafris), and endowgents in the country were 
appropriated. The people were all 50 eoi in obtaining the 
means of living, that the name of rebellion was never mentioned. 
Becondly, he provided so carefully for the acquisition of intelligence, 
that no action of good or bad men was concealed from him. 
No one could atir without his knowledge, and whatever happened 
in the houses of nobles, great men, and officials, was communi- 
cated to the Sultén by his reporters, Nor were the reports 
neglected, for explanations of them were demanded. The system 
‘of reporting went to such » length, that nobles dared not speaks 
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aloud even in the largest palaces,' and if they had anything to 
say they communicated by signs. In their own houses, night 
and day, droad of the reports of tho spies made them tremble. 
No word or action which could provoke censuro or punishment 
was allowed to transpire. Tho transactions in the bazára, the 
buying and selling, and the bargains made, were all reported to 
the Sultán by his spies, and were kept under control. Thirdly, 
he prohibited wine-drinking aad wino-selling, as also the use of 
beer and intoxicating drugs. icing also was forbidden. Many 
prohibitions of wine and beer were issued, Vintners and gam- 
blera and beer-sellers wore turned out of the city, and tho heavy 
taxes which had been levied from them were abolished. The 
Sultán directed that all the china and glass vessels of his banquet- 
ing room should be broken, and the fragments of them wore thrown 
out before tho gato of Badáún, where they furmed a heap. Jars 
and casks of wine were brought out of the royal cellars, and 
omptied at the BBadáún gato in such abundance, that mud and 
mire was produced as in the rainy season. The Sultán himself 
entirely gave up wine parties, Ho directed the malika to mount 
elephants and to go to the gates of Dehli, through the streets 
and wards, bázára and sardis, proclaiming the royal command 
that no one should drink, sell, or have anything to do with 
wine. Those who had any self-respect immediately gave up 
drinking ; but the shameless, the dissolute, and vile characters 
used to make and distil wine? in the distilleries, and to drink 
and sell it age & great price. They put it into 
leather bottles, and con¥eyed it hidden in loads of hay, fire- 
wood, and such like. By hundreds of tricks and devices, 
and by all sorts of collpsion, wine was brought into the city. 
Informers searched diligently, and the city gate-keepers and 
spies exerted themselves to seize tho wine, and apprehend 
the contrabandists, When seized, the wine was sent to the 
clephaut-stables and given to those animals. The sellers, the 
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importers, and drinkers of wine, wero subjected to corporal 
punishment, and were kept in prison for some days. But their 
numbers increased so much that holes for the incarceration of 
offenders were dug outside the Badáún gate, which is a great 
thoroughfare. Wine-bibbers and wine-sellers were placed in 
these holes, and the severity of the confinement was such that 
many of them died. Many others were taken out half dead, and 
were long before they recovered their health and strength. The 
terrors of these holes deterred many from drinking. Those who 
were unable to give up their habit went out to tho fords of the 
Jumna, and to villages ten or twelvo kos distant to procure their 
hquor. In Ghiydspur, Indarpat, Kilaghari, and towns four or five 
hos from Dehli, wine could not be sold or drunk publicly. Still some 
desperate men used to keep it, drink it, and even sell it privately. 
They thus disgraced themsclves and got confined in the pits. 
The prevention of drinking being found to be very difficult, tho 
Sultán gave ordors that if the liquor was distilled privately, and 
drunk privately in peoplo’s own houses ; if drinking parties were 
not held, and tho liquor not sold, then tho informers were not to 
interfere in any way, and were not to enter the houses or arrest 
the offenders. After the prohibition of wine and beer in the city, 
conspiracies diminished, and apprehension of rebellion disappoared. 

Fourthly, the Sultán gave commands that noblemen and great 
men should not visit each other’s houses, or give feasts, or hold 
meetings. They were forbidden to form alliances without con- 
sent from the throne, and they were qjso prohibited from allow- 
ing people to resort to their houses. To such a length was this 
last prohibition carried that no stranger was admitted into a 
nobleman’s house. Feasting and hospitality fell quite into dis- 
use, Through fear of the spiea, the nobles kept themselves 
quiet; they gave no parties and bad little communication with 
each other. No man of a seditious, rebellious, or evil reputation 
was allowed to come near them. If they went to the sardie, 
they could not lay their heads together, or sit down cosily 
and tell their troubles. Their communications were brought 
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down to a mere exchango of signs. This interdict prevented 
any information of conspiracy and rebellion coming to the Sultan, 
and no disturbance arose. 

After the promulgation of these interdictsa, the Sultán requested 
the wise mon to supply some rules and regulations for grinding 
down the Hindus, and for depriving them of that wealth and 
property which fosters disaffection and rebellion. There was to 
ba one rule for the payment of tribute applicable to all, from the 
khita to the balahar,' and the heaviest tribute was not to fall upon 
the poorest. The Hindú was to be so reduced as to be left uu- 
ablo to kocp a horse to ride on, to carry arms, to wear fine clothes, 
or to enjoy any of the luxuries of life. To effect these important 
objects of government two regulations were made. The first was 
that all cultivation, whether on a small or large seale, was to bo 
carried on by measurement at a certain rate for every bista, 
lalf (of the produce) was to be paid without any diminution, 
and this rule was to apply to Aftiéas and baldharsa, without the 
slightest distinction. The Ahutas wero also to be deprived of all 
their peculiar privileges. The second related to buffaloes, goats, 
and other animals from which milk is obtained. A tax for 
pasturage, at a fixed rate, was to bo levied, and was to be de- 
manded for every inhabited house, so that no animal, however 
wretched, could escape the tax. Hoavier burdens were not to 
bo placed upon the poor, but the rules as to the payment of the 
tribute were to apply cqually to rich and poor. Collectors, 
clerks, and other officers omployed in revenue matters, who took 
bribes and acted dizhonestly, were all dismissed. Sharaf Kaj 
naib waztr-i mamalik, an accomplished scribe and a most honest 
and intelligent man, who had no rival either in capacity or in- 
tegrity, exerted himself strenuously for some years in enforcing 
these regulations in all the villages and towns. ** * They 
wore so strictly carried out that the chaudharis and khúts and 
mukaddims were not able to ride on horseback, to find weapons, 
to get fine clothes, or to indulge in betel, The same rules for 
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the collection of the tribute applied to all alike, and the people 
were brought to such a state of obedience that one revenue officer 
would string twenty Ahute, mukaddims, or chaudharis together by 
the neck, and enforce payment by blows. No Hinda could hold 
up his head, aud in their houses no sign of gold or silver, tankas 
or jitals, or of any suporfluity was to be seon. These things, 
which nourish insubordination and rebellion, were no longer to 
be found. Driven by destitution, the wives of the kAdte and 
mukaddims went and served for hire in the houses of the Musul- 
mans. Sharaf Kái, ndib-wastr, so rigorously enforced his demands 
and exactions against the collectors and other revenue officers, 
aud such investigations were made, that every single jita? against 
their names was ascertained from the books of the patwdrts 
(village accountants). Blows, confinement in the stocks, im- 
prisonmont and chains, were all employed to enforce payment. 
There was no chanco of a single fanka being taken dishonestly, 
or as bribery, from any Hindu or Musulmén. The revenue ool- 
lectors and officers were so coerced and checked that for five 
hundred or a thousand tankas they were imprisoned and kept in 
chains for years. Men looked upon revenue officers as something 
worse than fever. Clerkship was a great crime, and no man would 
give his daughter to a clerk. Death was deemed preferable 
to revenue employment. Ofttimes fiscal officers fell into prison, 
and had to endure blows and stripes. 

"Aléu-d din was a king who had no acquaintance with learning, 
and never associated with the learned, When he became king, 
he came to the conclusion that polity and government sre one 
thing, and the rules and decrees of law are another. Royal 
commands belong to the king, legal decrees rest upon the judg- 
ment of kdsis and muis. In accordance with this opinion, 
whatever affair of state came before him, he only looked to the 
public good, without considering whether his mode of dealing 
with it was lawful or unlawfol. He never asked for legal 
opinions about political matters, and very few learned men 
visited him. ° * Kasi Mugh{su-d din, of Bayánah, used to go to 
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court and sit down in private audience with the amirs. One 
day, when the efforts were being made for the increase of the 
tribute and of tho fines and imposta, the Sultán told thg Kasi 
that he had soveral questions to ask him, and desired him to 
speak the plain truth. The A’dzt replied, “ The angel of my 
destiny seenis to bo close at hand, since your Majesty wishes to 
question me on mattors of religion ; if I speak the truth you will 
be angry and kill me.” The Sultan said he would not kill him, 
and commanded him to answer his questions truly and candidly. 
The Adsi then promised to answer in accordance with what he 
had read in books. ‘Tho Sultán then asked, ‘‘ How are Hindns 
designated in the law, as payers of tribute (AAardj-guzdr) or 
givers of tribute (Ahardj-dih) Y" The Hast repliod, “ They are 
called payers of tribute, and when tho revenue officer demands 
silver from thom, they should, without question and with all 
humility and respect, tender gold, If the officer throws dirt into 
their mouths, they must without reluctance open their mouths 
wide to receive it. By doing so they show their respect for 
the offiver. The due subordination of the simmi (tribute-payer) 
is exhibitod in this humble payment and by this throwing of dirt 
into their mouths. The glorification of Islam is a duty, and 
contempt of the Religion is vain. God holds them in contempt, 
for he says, ‘Keep them under in subjection.’ To keep the 
Hindus in abasoment is especially a religious duty, because they 
are the most inveterate enemies of the Prophet, and because the 
Prophet has commanded us to slay them, plunder them, and 
make them captive, saying, ‘Convert them to Islám or kill them, 
enslave them and spoil their wealth and property.’ No doctor but 
the great doctor (Hanifa), to whose school we bolong, has assented 
to the imposition of the jizya (poll tax) on Hindus. Doctors of 
other achools allow no other alternative but ‘ Death or Islám.” 
The Sultán smiled at this answer of the Hdsi’s, and said, “ I 
do not understand any of the statements thou haat made; but 
thia I have discovered, that the AAdés and mukaddime ride upon 
fine horses, wear fine clothes, shoot with Persian bows, make war 
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upon each other, and go out hunting ; but of the kharáj (tribute), 
jizya (poll tax), kart (house tax), and chari (pasture tax), they 
do not pay one jital. They levy separately tho Khút's (land- 
owner's) share from the villages, give parties and drink wine, and 
many of them pay uo revenue at all, either upon demand or 
without demand. Neither do they show any respect for my 
officers. This has excited my anger, and I havo said to myself, 
‘Thou hast an ambition to conquer other lands, but thou hast 
hundreds of leagues of country under thy rule where proper 
obedience is not paid to thy authority. How, then, wilt thou 
mahe other lands subinissiveP?’ I have, therefore, taken my 
measures, and have made my subjects obedient, so that at my 
command they are ready to creep into holes like mice. Now you 
tell me that it is all in accordance with law that the Hindus 
should be reduced to the most abject obedience.” Then the Sul- 
tan said, “ Oh, doctor, thou art a learned man, but thou hast had 
no experience; I am an unlcttcred-man, but I have seen a 
great deal; be assured then that the Hindus will never become 
submissive and obedient till they are reduced to poverty. I have, 
therefore, given orders that just sufficient shall be left to them 
from year to year, of corn, milk, and curds, but that they shall 
not be allowed to accumulate hoards and property.” 
Secondly.—The Sultán noxt put the following question: “ Is 
there any reference made in the Law to revenue officers and clerks 
who are guilty of dishonesty, peculation, or receiving bribes f” 
The Adsé answered, “There is no mention made of this, nor 
have I read of it in any book; but if revenue officers are insuf- 
ficiently paid,’ and they appropriate the revenue belonging to the 
treasury, or receive bribes, then the ruler can inflict punishment 
upon them, either by fine or imprisonment ; but it is not allow- 
able to cut off hands for robbing the treasury.” Tho Sultán said, 
“ I have given orders to recover from the various revenue officers 
whatever they have misappropriated or received in excess, pun- 
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ightng them with sticks, pincers, the rack, imprisonment, and 
chains, I now hear that alienations of the revenue! and bribery 
have diminished. I have ordered auch stipends to be settled 
on the various revenue officers as will maintain them in re- 
apectability, and if, notwithstanding, they resort to dishonosty 
and reduce the revenue, I deal with them as thou hast seen.” 
Thirdly, The Sultán put this question, “ That wealth which 
I acquired whilo I was a malik, with so much bloodshed at 
Deogir, does it belong to me or to the public treasury?” The 
dst roplied, “ I am bound to speak the truth to your Majesty. 
The treasure obtained at Deogir was won by tho prowess of the 
army of Islám, and whatevor treasure is so acquired belongs to the 
public treasury. If your Majesty had gained it yourself alone in 
a manuer allowed by the law, then it would belong to you.” The 
Sultán was angry with the Ads: and said. © What saycst thou ! 
Let thy head beware of what thou utterest. That wealth which I 
won at the risk of my own life and of the lives of my servants, 
from Hindus whose names had never been hoard of in Delhi, 
and before I becaine king, that wealth I have retained and have 
not brought it into the public treasury. How can troasure won 
like this belong to the state?” The Adst answered, ‘ Your 
Majesty has put to me a question of law; if I were not to say 
what I have read in the book, and your Majesty, to test my 
opinion, were to ask some other Jearned man, and his reply, being 
in opposition to mine, should show that I had given a false opinion, 
to suit your Majesty’s pleasure, what confidence would you have 
in me, and would you ever aftorwards consult me about the law!” 
Fourthly, The Sultán asked the Kazi what rights he and his 
children had upon the public treasury. The dst replied, “ The 
time of my death is at hand,” and upon the Sultán inquiring 
what he meant, he said, “If I answer your question honestly 
you will slay me, and if I give an untrue reply I shall hereafter 
go to hell.” The Sultán said, “ State whatever the law decrees, 
I will not kill thee.” The Xasi replied, “If your Majesty will 
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follow the example of the most enlightened Khad/fas, and will act 
upon the highost principle, then you will take for yourself and 
your establishment the same sum as you have allotted to each 
fighting man: two hundred and thirty-four tankas. If „you 
would rather take a middle course and should think that you, 
would be disgraced by putting yourself on a par with the army in 
general, then you may take for yourself and your establishment 
as much as you have assigned to your chief officers, such as 
Malik Kírán, ete. * * If your Majesty follows the opinions of 
politicians,’ then you will draw from the treasury more than any 
other great man receives, so that you may maintain a greater ex- 
penditure than any other and not suffer your dignity to be 
lowered. I have put before your Majesty three coursos, and all 
the krors of money and valuables which you take from the 
treasury and bestow upon your women you will have to answer 
for in the day of account.” Tho Sultán was wroth, and said, 
“ Fearest thou not my sword when thou tellost mo that all my 
great exponditure upon my harem is unlawful?” The Kdsé re- 
plied, “ I do fear your Majesty's sword, and I look upon this my 
turban as my winding-sheet; but your Majesty questions me 
about the law, and I answer to the best of my ability. If, how- 
ever, you ask my advice in a political point of view, then I say 
that whatever your Majesty apends upon your harem no doubt 
tends to raise your dignity in the eyes of men; and the exalta- 
tion of the king's dignity is’a requirement of good policy.” 

After all these questions and answers, the Sultén said to the 
Kazi, ©“ You have declared my proceedings in these matters to 
be unlawful. Now see how I act. When troopers do not appear 
at the muster, I order three years pay to be taken from them. 
I place wine-drinkers and wine-sellers in the pits of incarceration. 
If a man debauches another man's wife, I effectaally prevent him 

1 *Ulamd-i dunyd, wise-men of the world. 
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from again committing such an offence, and the woman I cause 
to be killed.! Rebels, goodand bad, old hands or novices (tar 
o khuak), I slay; their wives and children I reduce to beggary 
and ruin. Extortion I punish with the torture of the pincers 
„and the stick, and I keep the extortioner in prison, in chains 
and fetters, until every yita/ is restored. Political prisoners 
I confine and chastise. Wilt thou say all this is unlaw- 
ful?” The Kási rose and went to the entrance of the roum, 
placed his forehead on the ground, and cried with a loud voice, 
“ My liege! whether you send me, your wretchod servant, tu 
prison, or whether you order mo to be cut in two, all this is 
unlawful, and finds no support in the sayings of the Prophet, 
or in the expositions of tho learned.” 

The Sultán heard all this and said nothing, but put his slippers 
on and went into his harom. Kází Mughisu-d din went home. 
Next day he took a last farewell of all his people, made a propi- 
tiatory offering, and performed his ablations. Thus prepared for 
death ho proceeded to the court. The Sultdn called him forward, 
and showed him great kindness. He gave him the robe he was 
wearing, and presented him with a thousand tankas, saying, “ Al- 
though I have not studied the Science or the Book, I am a Mu- 
sulmén of a Musulmán stock. To prevent rebellion, in which 
thousands perish, I issue such orders as I conceive to be for the 
good of the State, and the benefit of the people. Men arc heedless, 
disrespectful, and disobey my commands; I am then compelled to 
be severe to bring them into obedience. I do not know whether 
this is lawful or unlawful; whatever I think to be for the good 
of the State, or suitable for the emergency, that I decree. * è * 

After the Sultan returned from Rantambhor to Dehli, he dealt 
very harshly with the people, and mulcted them. Shortly after- 
wards Ulugh Khan died while on his journey to the city. Malik 
‘Azzu-d din Birkhén became wasir in the New City (shahr-i nau), 
and the tribute of the New City was assessed by measurement at a 
certain rate per biewa, as in the environa of the capital. The Sultán 
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then led forth an army and laid siege to Chitor, which he took in 
a short time, and returned home. troubles now arose on ac- 
count of the Mughals in Mico E They had learned that 
the Sultán had gone with his army to lay siege to a distant fort, 
and made but slow progress with the siege, while Dehli remained 
empty. Targhi assembled twelvo ¢tumdns of cavalry, with which 
he marched with all speed to Dehli, and reached that neighbour- 
hood very soon. At this time the Sultán waa engaged in the siege 
of Chitor. Malik Fakhru-d din Júná, dddbak-t hazrat, and Malik 
Jhaju of Karra, nephew of Nusrat Khán, had beon sent with all 
the officers and forces of Hindustén against Arangal. On their 
arrival thero the rainy season began, and proved such a hin- 
drance that the army could do nothing, and in the beginning of 
wiuter returned, greatly reduced in numbers, to Hindustén. 

The Sultéu now returned from the conquest of Chitor, where 
his army had suffered great loss in prosecuting tho siege during 
tho rainy season. They had not been in Dehli a month, no 
muster of the army had been held, and tho losses had not been 
repaired, when the alarm arose vt the approach of the Mughals. 
The accursed Targhi, with thirty or forty thousand horse,! 
came on ravaging, and encamped on the banks of the Jumna, 
preventing all ingress and egress of the city. Affairs were 
in this extraordinary position; the Sultán had just returned 
from Ohitor, and had had no time to refit and recruit his 
army after his great losses in the siege; and the army of 
Hindustén had returned from Arangal to the districts of Hin- 
dustan dispirited and reduced iu numbers. The Mughals 
had seized the roads, and were so encamped that no reinforce- 
ments could reach the city from the army of Hindustan. There 
were no forces in Multén, Sámána, and Deopalpir sufficient to 
cope with the Mughals, and join the Sultán at Siri. The army 
of Hindustén was pressed to advance; but the enemy was too 


tN dhe . Firlshta says “120,000,” end our enthor hes above rated 


them st the same number, vis. “twelve sundns.” Perhaps he here intended to sey, 
“ three times forty thousead.” 
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strong, and they remained in Kol and Baran. All the passages 
of the Jumna were in the hands of the enemy. The Sultan, 
with his small army of horse, left the capital and encamped at 
Sirf, where the superior numbers and strength of the enemy 
compelled him to ontrench his camp. Round the entrenchments 
he built block houses, and other erections, to prevent the enemy 
from forcing a way in, and he kept his forces constantly under 
arms and on the watch to guard against the dreaded attack, and 
to delay any great engagement. In every division of tho army, 
and in each line of entrenchment, there were five elephants fully 
armed, supported by a body of infantry. Tho Mughals came up on 
every side, seeking opportunity to make a sudden onslaught and 
overpower the army. Such fear of the Mughals and anxiety as 
now prevailed in Dehli had never been known before. If Targhi 
had remained another month upon the Jumna, the panic would 
have reached to such a height that a general flight would have 
taken place, and Dehli would have been lost. It was difficult to 
procure water, fodder, and fuel from without, for the convoys of 
grain were prevented from reaching the city, and the utmost 
terror prevailed. The enemy’s horse approached the suburbs, 
and quartered themselves in the neighbourhood, where they 
drank wine, and sold at a low price grain and other articles 
plundered from the royal stores, eo that there was no great 
scarcity of grain.! Two or three times the advanced guards met 
and combats ensued, but without advantage to either party. By 
the mercy of God the Mughal was unable to find any means of 
forcing the camp, and overpowering the royal army. After two 
months the prayers of the wretched prevailed, and the accursed 
Targhi retreated towards his own country. 

This escape of the royal army and the preservation of Dehli 
seemed, to wise men, one of the wonders of the age. The 
Moghals had sufficient forces to take it; they arrived at the most 
` opportune time; they made themselves masters of the roads, and 
hemmed in the royal army and its appurtenances, The Sultén’s 
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army had not been replenished, and no roinforcemonts reached 
it, But for all this the Mughals did not prevail. 

After this very serious danger, ’Aláu-d din awoke from his 
sleep of neglect. He gave up his ideas of campaigning and fort- 
taking, aud built a palace at Siri. Ho took up his residence 
there, and made it his capital, so that it became a flourishing 
place. Te ordered the fort of Delli to be repaired, and he also 
ordered the restoration of the old forts which lay in tho track of 
the Maghals. Additional forts were directed to be raised wher- 
ever they were required. To these forts ho appointed veteran 
aud prudent commandants. Ordera were given for the manu- 
facture of manjaniks awl "arddax (balistas), for the employment of 
skilful engineers, for a supply of arms of every kind, and for the 
laying in of stores of grain and fodder, Sanna and Doobalpúr 
were ordered to be garrisoned with strong selected forces, and to 
be kept in a state of defence; tho fiefs in the track of the Mughals 
were placed under airs of experienco, and the whole route was 
secured by the appointment of tried ard vigilant generals, 

The Sultan nest turned his attention to the increase of his 
forces, and consulted and debated with wise mon by night and by 
day as to the best means of opposing and overcoming tle Mughals. 
After much deliberation between the Sultán and his councillors, 
it was decided that a large army was necessary, and not only 
large, but choice, well armed, well mounted, with archers, and all 
ready ior immediate service. This plan, and this only, seemed 
to recommend itself as feasible for opposing the Mughals. The 
Sultán then consulted his advisers as to the means of raising 
such a force, for it could not be maintained without heavy expen- 
diture, and what was arranged for one year might not be con- 
tinuous. On this point he said, “If I settle a large amount of 
pay on the army, and dosire to maintain the pay at the same 
rate every year, then, although the treasury is now full, five or 
six years will clear it out, and nothing will be left. Without 


1 Barni was evidently deeply impressed with the peril of Dehlt, and is fond of 
recounting the odds against it. Bee D'Obsson, iv. 561. 
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money government ia impossible. I am very desirous of having 
a large army, well horsed, well accoutred, picked men and 
archers, ready for servico year after year. I would pay them 
234 tankas regularly, and I would allow seventy-cight tankas to 
those who keop two horses, requiring in return the two horses, 
with all necessary appointments. So also aa regards the men of 
one horse, I would require the horse and his accoutrements. In- 
form me, then, how this large army can be regularly maintained 
on the footing I desire.” His sagacious advisers thgaght care- 
fully over the matter, and after great deliberation made a unani- 
meus report lo the Sultán. ‘The ideas which have passed 
through your Majesty's mind as to maintaining a large and per- 
manent army upon a low soale of pay are quite impracticable. 
Horaos, arms, and accoutrements, and the support of the soldier 
and his wife and family, cannot be provided for a trifle. If the 
necessaries of lifo could be bought at a low rate, then the idea 
which your Majesty has entertained of maintaining a large army 
at a small expense might bo carmed out, and all apprehension 
of the great forces of the Mughals would be removed.” The 
Sultán then consulted with his most experienced ministers as to 
the meana,of reducing the prices of provisions without resorting 
to severe and tyrannical punishments, His councillors replied 
that the necessaries of life would never become cheap until the 
price of grain was fixed by regulations and tariffs, Cheapness of 
grain is a universal benefit. So some regulations were issued, 
which kept down the price for some years, 
Reouation I.—Fizing the price of grain. 


Wheat, PET MAN... ee 74 itala. 
Barley, ee E i age 
Rice, a. neers, JOM as 
Másh (a vetch), 4.0 essene BO ogg 
Nukhdd (a vetch), n nenn Bogs 
Moth (a vetch), ” sas 8 y 


This soale of prices was masinteingd à a8 fing as *Alén-d din lived, 
and grain never rose one dáng, whether the rains were abundant 
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or scanty. This unvarying price of grain in the markets was 
looked upon as one of the wonders of the time. 

Reoutation II.—To secure the cheapness of grain,' Malik 
Kabúl Ulugh Khén, a wise and practical man, was appointed con- 
troller of the markets, He received a large territory and used to 
go round (the marketa) in great state with many horse and foot. 
He had clever deputies, friends of his own, who were appointed 
by the crown. Intelligent spies also were sent into the markets, 

Reouatre@g II].— Accumulation of corn in the king's granaries. 
—The Sultán gave orders that all the Hhdiea villages of the 
Doáb should pay the tribute in kind. The corn was brought 
into the granaries of the city (of Dehli). In the country depen- 
dent on the New City half the Sultdn’s portion (of the produce) 
was ordered to be taken in grain. In Jh&in also, and in the vil- 
lages of Jhdin, stores were to be formed. These stores of grain 
wore to be sent into the city in caravans. By these means so 
much royal grain came to Dehli that there never was a time when 
there were not two or three royal granaries full of grain in the 
city. When there was a doficiency of rain, or when for any 
reason the caravans did not arrive, and grain became scarce in 
the markets, then the royal stores were opened and the corn was 
sold at the tariff price, according to the wants of the people. 
Grain was also consigned to the qsravans from New City. 
Through these two rules, grain never was deficient in the 
markets, and never rose one ddng above the fixed price. 

Recunation I1V.—The Caravans.—The Srftén placed all the 
carriers? of his kingdom under the controller of the markets. 
Orders were given for arresting the head carriers and for bringing 
them in chains before the controller of the markets, who was 
directed to detain them until they agreed upon one common 
mode of action and give bail for each other. Nor were they to 
be released until they brought their wives and children, beasts of 

1 u To maintain the tarif.” Tubabit-t Ahbar 


Akbari. 
3 Kdrawdaiydn, here wed as tho Persian equivalant of the Hindusteni danfdrd, 
oora dealers and carriers. 
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burden and cattle, and all their property, and fixed their abodes 
in tho villages along the banks of the Jumna. An overseer was 
to be placed over the carriers and their families, on behalf of the 
controller of the markets, to whom the carriers were to submit. 
Until all this was done the chiefs were to bo kept in chains. 
Under the operation of this rule, so much grain found its way 
into the markets that it was unnecessary to open tho royal stores, 
and grain did not rise a dáng above the standard.! 

Reouuation V.—Regrating.—The fifth provision for securing 
the cheapness of grain was against regrating. This was so 
rigidly enforced that no morchant, farmer, corn-chandler, or any 
one else, could hold back secretly a man or half a man of grain 
aud soll it at his shop for a ddng or a diram, above the regulated 
price. If regrated grain were discovered, it was forfeited to the 
Sultán, and the regrater was fined. Engagements were taken 
from the governors and other revenue officers in the Doáb that 
no one under their authority should be allowed to regrate, and 
if any man was discovered to have regrated, the deputy and his 
officers wero fined, and had to make their dofence to the throne. 

Reecuiation VI.—Engagements were taken from the pro- 
vincial revenue officors and their assistants, that they would 
provide that the corn-carriers should be supplied with corn by the 
raiyuts on the field at a fixed price. The Sultán also gave orders 
that engagements should be taken from the chief didn, and from 
the oversoers and other revenue officers in the countries of the 
Dob, near the capital, that they should so vigorously cellect the 
tribute that the cultivators should be unable to carry away any 
corn from the fields into their houses and to regrate. ‘They 
were to be compelled to sell thoir corn in the fields to the corn- 
carriers at a low price, so that the dealers should have no excuse 
for neglecting to bring the corn into the fnarkets. A constant 

1 Tho Tabakát-i Akbari gives these rules very succinctly and clearly, This fourth 
Regulation is thus given —‘ Malik Kabúl was commanded to summon all the grain- 
sollors of the kingdom and to settle them in the villages on the banks of the Jumns, 


ao that they might convey grain to Dehlí from all parts of the country, and prevent 
the price rising above the royal standard.” 
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supply was thus secured. To give the villagers a chanco of 
profit, they were permitted to carry their corn into the market 
aud sell it at the regulation price. 

Recuiation V11.—Reports used to be made daily te the 
Sultán of the markot rate and of the market transactions from 
three distinct sources. Ist. The superintendent made a report 
of the market rate and of the market transactions. 2nd. The 
bartds, or reporters, made a statement. 3rd. The manhis, or 
pioa, made a roport. If there was any variance in those reports, 
the superintendent received punishinent. The various officials 
of the market wore well aware that all tho ins and outs of the 
market were reported to the Sultán through three different 
channels, and so there was no opportunity of their doviating 
from the market rules in the smallest particular. 

All the wise mon of the age wero astonishod at the evenness 
of the price in the markets. If tho rains had fallen (regularly), 
and the seasons had been (always) favourable, there would have 
becu nothing so wonderful in grain remaining at one price; but 
the extraordinary part of the matter was that during the reign 
of *Aliu-d din there were years in which the rains were deficient, 
but instead of the usual scarcity ensuing, there was no want of 
corn in Dehli, and there was no rise in the price either in the 
grain brought out of tho royal granaries, or in that imported 
by the dealers. This was indecd the wonder of the age, and 
no other monarch was able td effect it. Once or twice when the 
rains were deficient a market overseer reported that the price had 
risen half a jífal, and he received twenty blows with the stick. 
When the rains failed, a quantity of corn, sufficient for the daily 
supply of each quarter of the city, was consigned to the dealers 
every day from the market, and half a man used to be allowed 
to the ordinary purchasers in the markets. Thus the gentry and 
traders, who had no villages or lands, used to get grain from the 
markets. If in auch a season any poor reduced person went to 
the market, and did not get assistance, the overseer received hig 
punishment whenever the fact found its way to the king's ears. 
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For the purpose of securing low prices for piece goods, gar- 
ments, sugar, vegetables, fruits, animal oil, and lamp oil, five 
Regulations were issued, * * * 

For securing a cheap rate for the purchase of horses, slaves, 
and cattle, four Regulations were issued. * * * 

Reauiation I[V.—* * * The price of a serving girl was fixed 
from 5 to 12 tankas, of a concubine at 20, 30, or 40 tankas. 
Tho prico for a male slavo was 100 or 200 tankas, or less. If 
such a slave as could not in theso days be bought for 1000 or 
2000 tankas came into the market, ho was sold for what he would 
fetch, in urder to escape the reports of the informers. Iland- 
some lads fetched from 20 to 30 tankas; tho price of slave- 
labourers was 10 to 15 tankas, and of young domestic slaves 17 
or 18 tankas. * * * * 

Great pains were taken to secure low prices for all things sold 
at the stalls in the markets, from caps to shoes, from combs to 
needles, etc., etc. Although the articles were of the most trifling 
value, yot the Sultán took the greatest trouble to fix the prices 
and settle the profit of the vendors. Four Regulations were 
issued. * * * 

The fourth Regulation for securing cheapneag provided severe 
punishments; blows, and cutting off flesh from the haunches of 
those who gave short weight. * * * The market people, however, 
could not refrain from giving short weight. They sold their goods 
according to tho established rate, but they cheated the purchasers 
in the weight, especially ignorant people and children. When the 
Sultén turned his attention to the subject, he discovered that the 
market people, as usual, were acting dishonestly * * * He 
therefore used to send for some of the poor ignorant boys, who 
attended to his pigeon-houses, and to give them ten or twenty 
dirama to go into the market and buy bread and various other 
articles for him. * ° © When the boys had purchased the arti- 
cles, and brought them to the Sultán, the inspector of the market 
was sent for, and he had to weigh the things in the presence of 
the Sultán. If the weight was less than required by the Sultén's 
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scale of prices, the inspector took the lad and went to the shop of 
the dealer who had given short weight, and placed the purchased 
article before him. The inspector then took from his shop what- 
ever was deficient, and afterwards cut from his haunches an equal 
weight of flosh, which was thrown down before his eyes. The 
certainty of this punishment kept the traders honest, and re- 
strained them from giving short weight, and othor knavish tricks. 
Nay, they gave such good weight that purchasers often got some- 
what in excess.’ 

The various Regulations * * * of ’Aléu-d din came to an end 
at his death, for his son, Kutbu-d din, was not able to maintain 
a thousandth part of thom. 

Aftor the prices of goods and provisions were brought down, 
the pay of the soldier was fixed at the rate of 234 tankas, and 
the man of two horses at seventy-eight tankas more, All the 
men were inspected by the ’dris-i mamdlik (Muster-master) ; 
those who were skilled in archery and the use of arms passed, 
and they received the price for their horse, and the horse was 
branded according to rule. 

When the tariffs had been settled and the army had been 
increased and newly organized, the Sultán was ready for the 
Mughals. Whenever they made an attack upon Dehli and its 
vicinity, they were defeated, driven back, and put to the sword. 
The arms of Islám were everywhere triumphant over them. 
Many thousands were taken prisoners, and were brought into 
Dehli with ropes round their necks, where they were cast under 
the feet of elephants. Their heads were piled up in pyramids, 
or built into towers. So many thousands were slain in battle 
and in the city that horrid stenches arose. Such was the 
superiority of the men of Islám over the Mughals, that one or 
two horsemen would tie by the neck and bring in ten Mughal 
prisoners, and one Musulmán horseman would drive a hundred 
Mughals before him. 


* Here the printed text differs from, and is inferior in sccuracy to, the MSS. in 
erveral particulars. 
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On one occasion Ali Beg and Tarták! were the leaders of 
the Mughal forces, men who had acquired some repute. ’Ali 
Beg was said to be a descendant of Changiz Khan, the gccursed. 
With thirty or forty thousand horse they skirted the mountains 
and advanced into the territory of Amroha. The Sultán sent 
against them Malik Nayak Akhur-beg. The opposing forces met 
in the territory of Amroha, and God gave the victory to the army 
of Islam. Ali Beg and Tart4k were both takon alive, and 
many thousand Mughals were put to the sword. The force was 
entirely routed, and the battle-field was covered with heaps of 
slain like shocks of corn. Ropes were fastened round the necks 
of "Ali Beg and Tartaék, and they were conducted to tho Sultán 
with many other Mughal prisoners. Twenty thousand horses 
belonging to the slain Mughals were takon iuto the royal stables. 
A grand court was held by the Sultán in the Chautara Subhani. 
From the court at this placo a double row of soldiers was formod 
ax far as Indarpat. Such numbers of men were assembled on 
that day that a pitcher of water fetched twenty jifals to half a 
tanka. At Beg, Tart&k, and other Mughal prisoners, were 
brought forward with their accoutrements. The prisoners were 
east under the fect of olephants in tho presence of the eourt, and 
streams of blood flowed. 

In another year a battle was fought in Khikar between the 
army of Islám and the Mughals, under the accursed Kank. 
The Mughals wero defeated, and Kank was brought prisoner to 
'Aláu-d din, and thrown under the feet of elephants. On an- 
other occasion great numbers of Mughals were slain, partly in 
battle, partly afterwards in the city. A tower was built of their 
hoads in front of the gate of Badéan, and remains to this day a 
memento of ’Aléu-d din. At another time three or four Mughal 
amirs, commanders of tumdns, with thirty or forty thousand horse, 
broke into the Siwélik, and engaged in slaughter and plunder. 


1 The MSS. have “Taryak” and “ Ziyik.” In the text of Firishta he is called 
“Taryal,” but in the translation “Khwija Tesh,” whioh is in accordance with 
D'Ohsson (Hist. des Mongols, iv. 571). The Tabakdt-i Akbari has “ Rasmék.” 
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An army was sont against them with orders to seize upon the road 
by which the Mughals must return to tho river, and thero to on- 
camp, 80 that whon the thirsty Mughals attempted to approach 
the river they would receive their punishment. These orders 
were carried out. The Mughals having wasted the Siwélik, had 
moved somo distance off. When they and their horses returned 
weary and thirsty to the river, the army of Islam, which had been 
waiting for them somo days, canght them as they expected. Thoy 
begged fox water, and they and all their wives and children wore 
made prisoners, Islam gained a great victory, and brought 
several thousand prisoners with ropes on their necks to the fort 
of N&raniya, The women and children were taken to Dehli, and 
were sold as slaves in the market. Malik Khéss-héjib was sent 
to N&rduiva, and there put every Mughal prisoner to the sword. 
Streams ran with their foul blood. 

In another year [kbélmanda came with a Mughal army, and 
the Sultán sent an army against him from Dehli. Tho army of 
Islám was again victorious, and Tkhélmanda was slain with many 
thousands of his followers. The Mughal commanders of thou- 
sands and hundreds, who wero taken prisoners, were brought to 
Dehli, and thrown under the feet of elephants. On the occa- 
sion when Jkbalmanda was slain no man returned alive, and 
the Mughals conceived such a fear and dread of tho army of 
Islam, that all fancy for coming to Hindustan was washed clean 
out of their breasts. Till tle end of the reign of Kutbu-d din 
the name of Hindustén was never mentioned among them, nor 
did they venture to approach it. Fear of the army of Islam 
prevented them from attaining their heart’s desire, even in their 
dreams ; for in their sleep thoy still saw the sword of Tsl4m 
hanging over them. All fear of the Mughals entirely departed 
from Dehli and the neighbouring provinces. Perfect security 
was everywhere felt, and the raiyate of those territories, which 
had been exposed to the inroads of the,Mughals, carried on their 
agriculture in peace. 

Ghází Malik, who afterwards became Sultán Tughlik Shah, 
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had obtained great renown in Hindustén and Khurésin. He 
held the territories of Debálpúr and Léhor, and, until the end of 
the reign of Kutbu-d din, he proved a barrier to the inroads of 
the Mughals, occupying, in fact, the position formerly ‘held by 
Shir Khan. Every winter he led out a chosen force from Debal- 
pur, and marching to tho frontiors of the Mughals he challenged 
them to come forth. The Mughals were so dispirited that they 
dared not evon make any military display upon their frontiers. 
No one now cared about them, or gave them thg slightest 
thought. * * * 

Wherever Sultán "Aldu-d din logked around upon his terri- 
torios, peace and order prevailed. His mind was free from all 
anxiety. Tho fort of Sirf was finished, and it bocame a popu- 
lous and flourishing placo. Devoting his attention to political 
matters, he made ready his army for the destruction of the Rdis 
and saminddrs of other lands, and for the acquisition of elephants 
and treasure from the princes of the South. He withdrew several 
divisions of his army, which had been employed in guarding 
against the advance of the Mughals, and formed them into an 
army, which he sent against Deogir, under the command of 
Malik N&ib Kéfar Hazár-dínárí, accompanied by other maliks 
and amirs, and the red canopy. He also sent Khwaja Háji, 
depaty "dris-i mamalik, to attend to the administration of the 
army, the collection of supplies, and the securing of elephants 
and the spoil. No army had marched from Dehli to Deogir 
since the Sultán himself attacked it before he ascended the 
throne. Rémdeo had rebelled, and for several years had not 
sent his tribute to Dehli. Malik Néíb Kéfir reached Deogir 
and laid the country waste. He made Rémdeo and his eons 
prisoners, and took his treasures, as well as seventeen elephants. 
Great spoil fell into his hands, * * * and he returned with it 
triumphant to Dehli, carrying with him Rámdeo. The Sultán 
showed great favour to the Raf, gave him a canopy, and the title 
of Rdi-rdydn (King of kings). He also gave him a Jak of tankas, 
and sent him back in great honour, with his children, wives, and 
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dependents to Deogir, which place he confirmed in his possession. 
The Rai was ever afterwards obedient, and sent his tribute regu- 
larly as long as he lived. * 

Next year, in the year 709 =. (1809 «.p.), the Sultán sent 
Malik Náíb Kéfur with a similar force against Arangal. The 
Sultén gave him instructions to do his utmost to capture the 
fort of Arangal, and to overthrow Ré{ Laddar Doo.! If the Rat 
consented to surrender his treasure and jewels, elephants and 
horses, and also to send treasure and elephants in the following 
year, Malik Náíb Káfúr was to accept these terms and not press 
the Rai too hard. He was to come to an arrangement and retire, 
without pushing matters too far, leat R&{ Laddar Deo should 
got the better of him. If he could not do this, he was, for the 
sake of his own name and fame, to bring the R&{ with him to 
Dehli. * * * 

Malik N&ib K4fur and Khwéja Hájí took leave of the Sultán 
and marched to Rabari, a villago in the fief of the Malik. There 
the army assembled, and marched towards Deogir and Arangal. 
The maliks and amira of Hindustén, with their cavalry and 
infantry, joined at Ohanderi, where a review was held. On ap- 
proaching Deogir, Ráí-ráyán Rémdeo came forth to meet the 
army, with respectful offerings to the Sultén and presents to the 
generals. While the army was marching through the territories 
of Deogir, Rémdeo attended every day at head quarters. Bo long 
as it remained encamped in the suburbs of the city, he showed 
every mark of loyalty, and to the best of his ability supplied N&tb 
Kéfur and his officers with fodder, and the army with matériel, 
Every day he and his officers went out to the camp, rendering 
every assistance. He made the bésdr people of Deogir attend 
the army, and gave them strict orders to supply the wanta of the 
soldiers at cheap rates. The army remained in the suburbs of 
Deogir for some days, resting from its fatigues, When it marched, 
Rémdeo sent men forward to all the villages on the ronte, as far 


3 A whole Hine is here omitted from the printed and there minor 
errors. The dete is given as 909 (netend of 709, ae n 
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as the borders of Arangal, with orders for the collection of fodder 
and provisions for the army, and giving notice that if a bit of 
rope! was lost they would have to answer for it. He was as 
dutiful as any rayat of Dolli. He sent on all stragglers to 
rejoin the army, and ho added to it a foree of Mahrattas, both 
horse and foot. JTe himself accompanied the march revoral stages, 
and then took leave and returned. All wise and oxperienced men 
noticed and applauded his devotion and attention, 

When Malik Ndéib Káfúr arrived in Tilang, he found the 
towns and villages in his way laid wasto. The muhaddiuns 
and rds perceived the superiority of the army of Islam, and 
so they abandoned thoir forts and went and took refuge in 
Arangal. 

The fort of Arangal was of mud, and tolerably largo. All 
the active men of the country had assembled thoro. The Rdi, 
with the mukaddims and (inforjor) ráis and connections,? wont 
with their elephants and treasure into the stone fort. Malik 
N&ib Káfúr invested tho mud fort, and there were fights every 
day between the besiegers and the besioged. The Afaghribia 
(western manjaniks) were played on both sides, and on both sides 
many were wounded. This went on for some days, till the daring 
and adventurous men of the army of Islám planted their scaling 
ladders and fixed their ropes. Then, like birds, they escaladed 
the towors of the mud fort, which was stronger than the stone 
one, and, cutting down the defenders with their swords, spears, 
and axes, they made themselves masters of the fort. They next 
invested the stone fort most closely. Laddar Deo perceived that 
all hope was gone, and that the fort was tottering to its fall. He 
therefore sent some great drahmans and distinguished basitha,? 


1 J\5 zanj in the printed text. One MS has Pe thelat U, 
and the other has | 5 U. 
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3 The printed text has “dAatde,” but one of the MSS. has béssithdn, which agrees 
with Amir Khusrd (apre p. 83). The other MS. omits the word. 
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with přesents to Malik Káfúr, to beg for quarter, promising to 
give up all the treasures and elephants and horses, jewels and 
valuabjes, that he had, and to send regularly every year certain 
amount of treasure and a certain number of elephants to Dehli. 
Mahk Káfúr agreed to these terms, and raised tho siege of the 
fort. He took from Laddar Deo all the treasuro which he had 
accumulated in the course of many years,—a hundred elephants, 
seven thousand horse, and large quantities of jewels and valu- 
ables, Ho also took from him a writing, engaging to send 
annually treasure and elephants. In the early part of the 
year 710 he started to return, loaded with booty, and, passing 
through Devogir, Dhar and Jhéin, he at length arrived in 
Dehli. * * * 

It was the practice of the Sultán, when he sent an army on 
an expedition, to establish posts on the road, wherever posts 
could be maintained, beginning from Tilpat, which is the first 
stage. At overy post relays of horses were stationed, and at 
every half or quarter kos runnere were posted, and in every town 
or place where horses were posted, officers and report writers 
were appointed. Every day, or every two or three days, news 
used to come to the Sultén reporting the progress of the army, 
and intolligence of the health of the sovereign was carried to 
the army. False news was thus prevented from being circulated 
in the city or in the army, The securing of accurate intelli- 
gence from the court on one side, and the army on the other, 
was a great public benefit. * * * 

Towards the end of the year 710 =. (1810 a.n.) the Sultán 
sent an army under Malik Néib Káfúr against Dhir-samundar 
and Ma’bar. The Malik, with Khwéja Haji, Ndib-i ‘dris, took 
leave of the Sultán and proceeded to Rábarí, where the army 
collected. They then proceeded to Deogir, where they found 
that Rámdeo was dead, and from Deogir to the confines of 
Dhúr-samundar. At the first onslaught Billél Ráí fell into 
the hands of the Muhammadans, and Dhdr-samundar was 
captured, Thirty-six elephants, and all the treasures of the 
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place, fell into the hands of the victors. A despatch of “victory 
was then sent to Dehli, and Malik Náíb Káfúr marched on to 
Ma’bar, which he also took. He destroyed the golden idol 
temple (but-khdnah-t sarin) of Ma’bar, and the golden idols 
which for ages (karnhá) had been worshipped by tho Hindus 
of that country. The fragments of the goldon temple, and of 
the broken idols of gold and gilt, became the rich spoil of tho 
army. In Ma'bar there were two Rais, but all the elephants 
and treasure were taken from both, and the army turned home- 
wards flushed with victory. A despatch of victory was sont to 
the Sultán, and in the early part of 711 m. (1311 a.p.) the army 
reached Dehli, bringing with it six hundred and twelve elephants, 
ninety-six thousand mans of gold, several boxes of jowels and 
pearls, and twenty thousand horses. Malik Náíb Kéfir pre- 
sented the spoil to the Sultán in the palace at Siri on different 
occasions, and the Sultén made presenta of four mans, or two 
mans, or one man, or half a man of gold to the maliks and amirs. 
The old inhabitants of Dehli remarked that so many elephants 
and so much gold had never before been brought into Dehli. 
No one could remember anything like it, nor was there anything 
like it recorded in history. 

At the end of this same year twenty clephants arrived in 
Debli from Laddar Deo Rai of Tilang, with a letter stating that 
he was ready to pay at Deogir, to any one whom the Sultán 
would commission to receive it, the treasure which he had en- 
gaged to pay, thus fulfilling the terms of the treaty made with 
Malik Káfúr. 

In the latter part of the reign of ’Al4éu-d din several important 
victories were gaincd, and the affairs of the State went on accord- 
ing to his heart's desire, but his fortune now became clouded and 
his prosperity waned. Cares assailed him on many sides. His 
sons left their places of instruction and fell into bad habits. He 
drove away his wise and experienced ministers from his presence, 
and sent his councillors into retirement. He was desirous that 
all the business of the State should be concentrated in one office, 
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and under the officers of that office; and that the control of all 
matters, general or special, should be in the charge of men of his 
own race (záť). Mistakes were now made in political matters; 
the Sultán had no Aristotle or Buzurjmihr to point out the pros 
and cons of any question, and to make the true course clear to 
him. 

At the time when the Sultán so resolutely opposed himself to 
tho inroads of the Mughals, several of the amirs of the “ New 
Musulmáns” who had no employ, and whose bread and grants of 
revenue had been resumed or curtailed by the revenue officers, 
grumbled, and conceived certain crude ideas. The Sultán heard 
that some of the chiefs of the New Musulm&ns were complaining 
of thoir poverty and wretchedness, and were talking about him 
with ill feeling, saying that he dealt harshly with his people, 
oppressing them with fines and exactions to fill his own treasury, 
that he had forbidden the use of wine, beer, and strong drinks, 
and that he had levied heavy tribute from the country, and 
reduced the people to distress. They thought, therefore, that if 
thoy raised a revolt all the Now Musulméns, their countrymen, 
would join them, and that the prospect of escaping from the 
severity and oppression of *Aldu-d din would be pleasing to 
others as well. There had been no revolt for some time, and so 
none would be expected. Their plan was to seek an opportunity 
when thé Sultán went out hawking in a light dress, and when 
he and his followera were eager in pursuit of the game, with their 
arms thrown aside. Two or three hundred New Musulméns in 
one compact band were then to rush upon the Sultán, and carry off 
him and his personal attendants. This conspiracy became known 
to the Sultán. He was by nature cruel and implacable, and his 
only care was the welfare of his kingdom. No consideration for 
religion, no regard for the ties of brotherlfood or the filial rela- 


t One MS. bere omits about ten lines; the other differs a little from the printed 
wo 8 5b al. It is evident that the Sultán sought to establish a centralizing 
system. 
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tion, no care for the rights of others, ever troubled him. He 
disregarded the provisions of the law, even in the punishments 
which he awarded, and was unmoved by paternity or sonship. 
He now gave his commands that the raco of “New M usufméns,” 
who had sottled in his territorics, should be destroyed, and they 
were to be so slain that thoy all perished on the samo day, and 
that not one of the stock should be loft alive upon the face of the 
earth. Upon this command, worthy of a Pharaoh or a Nimrod, 
twenty or thirty thousand “Now Musulméns”’ were killed, of 
whom probably only a few had any knowledge (of the intended 
revolt). Their houses were plundered, and their wives and chil- 
dren turned out. In most of the years which have been noticed 
disturbances (tbdhatiydn) broke out in the city; but by the 
Sultán`s command every rioter was mort perscveringly pursued, 
and put to death with the most severe punishment. Their heads 
were sawn in two and their bodies divided. Aftor these punish- 
ments breaches of the peace wero never heard of in the city. 

The generals and ministers of ’Aldéu-d din, by their courage, 
devotion, and ability, had secured the stability of the State 
during his reign, and had made themselves remarkable and bril- 
liant in the political and administrative measures of that time, 
such as * * >. 

e œ * During the reign of ’Aléu-d din, either through his 
agency or tho beneficent ruling of Providence, there wef several 
remarkable events and matters which had never been witnessed 
or heard of in any age or time, and probably never will again. 
1. The cheapness of grain, clothes, and necessaries of life. * * * 
2. The constant succession of victories. ° * * 3. The destruc- 
tion and rolling back of the Mughals. * * * 4. The maintenance 
of a large army at a small cost.* * * 5. The severe punish- 
ment and repression®* of rebels, and the general prevalence of 
loyalty. * > * 6. The safety of the roads in all directions, * * * 
7. The honest dealings of the bázár people. * * * 8. The erec- 
tion and repair of mosques, minarets, and forts, and the excava- 
tion of tanks. ® * * 9, That during the last ten years of the 
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reign the hearts of Musulméns in general were inclinod to recti- 
tude, truth, honesty, justice, and temperance. * * * 10. That 
without the patronage of the Sultán many learned and great 
mon flourished. * * * [Notices of some of the most distinguished 
men; 26 pages. | 

The prosperity of ’Aléu-d din at length declined. Success 
no longer attended him. Fortune proved, as usual, fickle, and 
destiny drew her poniard to destroy him. The overthrow of 
his throne and family arose from certain acts of his own. First, 
He was jealous and violent in temper. He removed from his 
service the administrators of his kingdom, and filled the places 
of those wise and experienced men with young slaves who were 
ignorant and thoughtless, and with eunuchs without intelligence. 
He never reflected that eunuchs and worthless poople cannot 
conduct tho business of government. Having set aside his wise 
and ablo administrators, he turned his own attention to dis- 
charging the dutics of minister, a business distinct from that 
of royalty. His dignity and his ordinances hence fell into dis- 
respect. Secondly, He brought his sons promaturcly, before 
their intelligence was formed, out of their nursery.) To Khizr 
Khan he gavo a canopy and a separate residence, and he caused 
a document to be drawn up, appointing Khizr Khan his heir 
apparent, and he obtained the signatures of the nobles thereto. 
He did not appoint any wise and experienced governors over 
him, so the, young man gave himself up to pleasure and de- 
bauchery, and buffoons and strumpets obtained the mastery over 
him. In the case of this son, and of his other sons, the Sultén 
was precipitate, and they gave entertainments and had uproari- 
ous parties in his private apartments. Many improper proceed- 
ings thus became the practice under his rule. * Thirdly, He was 
infatuated with Malik N&ib K4fur, and made him commander 
of his army and wasir, He distinguished hiim above all his 
other helpers and friends, and this eunuch and minion held the 
chief place in his regards. A deadly enmity arose between this 

1 Kabuk, dovecot, 
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Malik Néib K&far and Alp Khán,! the father-in-law and ma- 
ternal uncle of Khizr Khén. Their feud involved the whole 
State, and day by day increased. Fourthly, The Regulations 
of the government were not enforced. His sons gave themselves 
up to dissipation and licentious habite. Malik N&ib Káfúr and 
Alp Khan struggled against each other; and tho Sultán was 
seized with dropsy, that worst of diseases. Day by daf his 
malady grew worse, and his sons plunged still deeper into dissipa- 
tion. Under his mortal disorder tho violence of his temper was 
increased tenfold. Ho summoned Malik Néib Kéfar from Deogir, 
and Alp Khan from Gujar&t. Tho traitor, Malik Náíb Kéfar, 
perceived that the feelings of the Sultan wore turned against his 
wife and Khizr Khan. Ho acted craftily, and induced the Sultán 
to have Alp Khan killed, although he had committed no offence 
and had been guilty of no dishonesty. He caused Khizr Khan 
to be made prisoner and sent to the fort of Gwalior, and he had 
the mother of tho prince turned out of the Red Palace. On the 
day that Alp Khén was slain and Khizr Khén was thrown into 
bonds, the house of ’Aléu-d din fell. A serious revolt broke out 
in Gujarét, and Kamélu-d din Garg, who was sent to quell it, 
was slain by the rebels. Other risings occurred and were spread- 
ing, and the rule of the Sultén was tottering when death seized 
him. Some say that the infamous? Malik N&ib Kéfar helped 
his disease to a fatal termination. Tho reins of government fell 
into the hands of slaves and worthless people; no wise man re- 
mained to guide, and each one did as he listed. On the sixth 
Shawwal, towards morning, the corpse of ’Aliu-d din was brought 
out of the Red Palace of Siri, and was buried in a tomb in front 
of the Jami’ Masjid. 

On tho second day after the death of ’Alau-d din, Malik Na{b 


? Firishta gives the name as “Ulugh Khén” (Aluf Khn in the translation), bat 
Alp Khan is right. Bee supra, p. 167. 

3 The author's words are too explicit to be reproduced. The filthy practices al- 
luded to are everywhere spoken of in plaig terms, without the slightest attempt at 
disguise. They, or rather the perpetrator# of them, are condemned, but the maay 
familiar names for them, show that they were bat too common. 
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Káfúr assembled the principal nobles and officers in the palace, 
and produced a will of the late Sultán which he had caused to 
be exccuted in favour of Malik Shahábu-d din, romoving Khizr 
Khan from being heir apparent, With tho assent of tho nobles 
he placed Shah4bu-d din upon the throne, but as the new 
sovereign was a child of only five or six yeara old, he was a 
mero puppet in the hands of schemers. Malik Néib Káfúr 
himself undertook the conduct of the government. * * * In 
the earliest days of his power he sent tho traitor, Malik Suinbul, 
o put out the eyes of Khizr Khan at Gwalior, and he promoted 
this villain to bo Bár-bak. Ho also sent his barber to blind 
Sh&di Khan, full brother of Khizr Khan, in the palace of Siri, 
by cutting his oyes from their sockets with a razor, like slices 
of melon. He took possession of the palace of the heir apparent, 
Khizr Khan, and sent his mother, the Malika-i Jahén, into miser- 
able retirement. Then he seized all her gold, silver, jowels and 
valuables, and exerted himself to put down the partisans of 
Khizr Khan, who were rather numerous. He ordered Mubárak 
Khan, afterwards Sultán Kutbu-d din, who was of the same 
age as Khizr Khan, to be confined to hig room, and intended to 
havo him blinded. It never occurred to this wretched man, nor 
did any one point out to him that his setting aside of the queen 
and princes would alienate all the old supporters of the throne, 
and that uo one would put any trust in him. * * * Ilis great 
object was to remove all the children and wives of tho late Sultan, 
all the nobles and slaves who had claims upon the throne, and 
to fill their places with creatures of his own. * * * i 
While he was thus engaged in endeavouring to remove all the 
family of tho late Sultán, he resolved that when the chief nobles 
of the throne came together from different parts of the country, 
he would seize them in their houses and kill them. But God be 
thanked that it entered into the hearts of some pdtks, slaves of 
the late king, who had charge of the Hazér-sutdn, that they 
ought to kill this wicked fellow. The officers had observed that 
every night after the company had retired, and the doors of the 
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palaco were shut, Malik Náíb Káfúr used to sit up all night, 
plotting with his creatures the destruction of the late Sultan’s 
family ; they therefore resolved that they would slay the rascal, 
and thus obtain an honourable name. So one night, wien the 
people were gone, and the dours wero locked, these pdiks went 
with drawn swords to his sleeping room, and severed his wicked 
head from his foul body. They also killed all his confederates 
who were in concert with him. Thus thirty-five days after the 
death of “Aléu-d din, Malik Naéib Kafar was decapitated, and 
Khizr Khan and Shádí Khan were avenged. 

In the morning, when the nobles and officers attended at the 
palaco and learned that the wretch was dead, and saw that he 
was mere clay, they gave thanks to God, and with a feeling of 
ronewed life congratulated each other, The same puzks who had 
done the dood brought forth Mubárak Khan from the chamber 
in which Malik Káfúr had confined him, and had intendod to 
blind him, and placed him in the situation of director (ná:b) to 
Shahdbu-d din, instead of Malik Kéfir. They thought and 
boasted to themselves that they could remove and kill one of the 
two princes, and make the other one Sultán. Mubarak Khan 
acted as director for Shahdbu-d din several months, and managed 
the government, Ho was seventeen or eighteen years old, and 
he made friends of many of tho malike and amtrs. Ho then 
seated himself upou the throne with the title of Kutbu-d dín, 
and sent Shahabu-d din a prisoner to Gwalior, where he had him 
deprived of sight. The pdiks who had killed Malik Káfúr now 
talked in vaunting tones at the door of the palace, boasting of 
having slain the Malik, and of having raised Kutbu-d din to the 
throne. They claimed to have seats below the ma/iks and amira, 
and to receive robes before them. © * * They collected at the 
dvor of the palace, and went in before all to the audience chamber. 
Sultán Kutbu-d din, at the very beginning of his reign, was 
therefore compelled to give orders that these pdiks should be 
soparated, and sent to different places, where they were killed, 
and an end put to their pretensions. * ° * 
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Surranu-s SHauin KUTBU-D DUNYA WAU-D DIN. 

Sultan Kutbu-d din, son of Sultan ’AlAu-d din, ascended the 
throno in the year 717! n. (1317 a.p.). He gave to Malik 
Dindr, “the keeper of the elephants, the title Zafar Khan, to 
Muhammad Maulané, his maternal uncle, the title Sher Khan. 
* * * There was a young Parwari, named Hasan, who had been 
brought up by Malik Shadi, the Náib-hájib. The Sultan took 
au inordinate liking for this youth. In the very first year of hia 
reign he raised him to distinction, and gave him the title of 
Khusré Khan. He was so infatuated and so heedless of conse- 
quences, that he placed the army of the late Malik Náib Káfúr 
under this youth, and gave to him the fiefs held by that malik. 
His passion and temerity carried him so far that he raised the» 
youth to the office of azir, and he was so doting that he could 
never endure his absence for a moment. The trouble which had 
prevailed in the land, from the beginning of the sickness of 
*Aldu-d din to the death of Malik N&ib Káfúr, began to abate 
on the accosrion of Kutbu-d din. Poople felt secure, and were 
relieved from the apprehension of death, and the nobles were 
released from the dread of death and punishment. 

When Kutbu-d din came to the throne he was much given to 
dissipation and pleasure. Still he was a man of some excellent 
qualities. When he escaped from the danger of death and blind- 
ing, and was delivered from evils of many kinds; when he was 
relieved from despair of the futare and became ruler, on the day 
of his accession he gave orders that the (political) prisoners 
and exiles of the late reign, amounting to seventeen or eighteen 
thoùsand in number, should all be released in the city and in all 
parts of the country. The amnesty was circulated by couriers 
in every direction, and the miscrable captives broke forth in 
praises of the new sovereign. Six months’ pay was given to the 
army, and the allowances and grants to the nobles were increased. 
+ + è The Sultán from his good nature relieved the people of 


1 Note in the text. Amir Khusrd, in his Masnawi Nua sipir, makes the year 
to be 716. 
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the heayy tribute and oppressive demands; and penalties, extor- 
tion, beating, chains, fetters, and blows were sot aside in revenue 
matters. Through his love of pleasure, and extravagance, and 
case,! all the regulations and arrangements of the late réign fell 
into disuse; and through his laxity in business matters all mon 
took their case, being saved from the harsh temper, severe treat- 
ment, and oppressive orders of the late king. Gold and gilt, 
silver and silver-gilt, again made their appearanco indoors and 
out of dvors in the streets. Men were no longer in doubt and 
fear of hearing, “ Do this, but don’t do that; say this, but dou't 
way that; hido this, but don’t hide that; cat this, but don’t eat 
that ; soll such as this, but don’t sill things like that; act like 
this, but don’t act hke that.” * * * Aftor the accession of 
Kutbu-d din all the old Regulations were disregarded, the world 
went on to the content of men of pleasure, and an entirely new 
order of things was established ; all fear and awe of tho royal 
authority vanished. * * * The Sultan plunged into sensual 
indulgences openly and publicly, by night and by day, and the 
people followed his example. Woautics were not to be obtained. 
*** The price of a boy, or handsome eunuch, or beautiful 
damsel, varied from 500 to 1000 and 2000 tankas. 

Of all the Regulations of tho late Sultán, that prohibiting 
wine was the ono maintained by the new sovereign. But such 
was the disregard of orders and contempt of restrictions that wine- 
shops were publicly opened, and vessels of wine by hundreds 
came into the city from the country. The necessaries of life and 
grain rose in price, the old regulations and tariffs were unheeded, 
and piece goods were sold at prices fixed by the vendors. The 
Multénis ongaged in their own business, and in every house 
drums and tabors were beaten, for the bdzdr people rejoiced over 

‘the death of "Aléu-d din. They now sold their goods at their 
own price, and cheated and fleeced people as they listed. They 
reviled the late Sultén, and lauded tho new one. The wages of 
labourers rose twenty-five per cent., and servants who had re- 
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ceived ten or twelve tankas now got seventy, eighty, and a 
hundred tankas. The doors of bribery, extortion, and malversa- 
tion werf thrown open, and a good time for the revenue officers 
came round. Through the diminution of their tributo, the 
Hindus again found pleasure and happiness, and wero bosido 
themselves with joy, They who had plucked the groon oars of 
corn bocauye they could not got bread, who had not a decent 
garment, and who had been so harassod by corporal punish- 
ments that they had not even time to scratch their heads, now 
put on fine apparel, rodo on horsoback, and shot their arrows, 
Through all the reign of Kutbu-d din, not one of the old Rules 
wd Regulations remained in force, no order was maintained, 
new practices sprung up, the doors were kept closed and spios 
were useless, and no regularity or authority was maintained in 
the revenue departinent. ‘The people were delivored from their 
distress, and every man engaged in pleasure according to the 
extent of his means. * * * 

Through the indolence and liberality of Kutbu-d din, and 
through the abeyance of the old Regulations, licentiousness spread 
among the Musulmdéna, and disaffection and rebellion appeared 
among the Hindus. He plungod deeply into pleasure and de- 
bauchery ; the world likewise sported in the same. * * * During 
(his reign of) four years and four months, the Sultán attended 
to nothing bat drinking, listening to music, debauchery and 
pleasure, scattering gifts, and gratifying his lusts. If the 
Mughals had come up during his reign; if a rival had mado 
pretensions to the throne; if any serious rebellion or sedition 
had broken out in any quarter, no one can tell what might have 
happened to Dehli through the Sultén’s negligence, heedlessness, 
and dissipation. But in his reign there was no deficiency in the 
crops, no slarm from the Mughals, no irreparable calamity from 
above visited the earth, no revolt or great disturbance arose in 
any quarter, not a hair of any one was injured, and the name 
of grief or sorrow never entered the breast, or passed from the 
tongue of any one. His whole life was passed in extreme dis- 
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sipation and utter negligenco: debauchory, drunkenness, and 
shamelessness proved his ruin. * * * 

In the first year of the reign a numerous army wag sent to 

put down the revolt of Alp Khan, who had slain Kamélu-d din 

@ Garg, and had stirred up such a disturbance that Gujarét had 
shaken off its allegiance. ’Ainu-l Mulk Mult4ni was sent with 
an army to Gujarat. This officer was a very intelligent, cx- 
perienced, and practical man. He marched with the army of 
Dehli and several distinguished amirs to Gujarét, and defeatod 
the forees of tho revolters. They were entirely subdued, and 
the management of ’Ainu-] Mulk, and the valour of tho army of 
Dehli, once moro reduced Nahrwala and all the country of Gu- 
jarit to obedience, ‘This army took the field again, and defeated 
several of the promoters and leaders of this revolt, who were 
compelled to flee to Hindus in distart parts, 

Sultán Kutbu-d din married the daughter of Malik Dinér, to 
whom he had given the title of Zafar Khan. The Khan was one 
of tho old servants (bundagán) of "Aléu-d din, an intelligent and 
prudent man, who had seen changes of fortune, and had drawn 
experienco from them. Ho was now made govornor (wd/t) of 
Gujarat, and proceeded thither with amirs, officers, and a veteran 
army. In four months he brought the country into such sub- 
jection, that the people forgot Alp Khan and his ascendency. 
All the ráis and mukaddims of the country waited upon him, 
much money was acquired, and a select army was maintained 
always ready for service. 

Although the Sultan did not maintain the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the late reign, the old servants of the State continued 
in their various posts, and retained their great fiefs. Hence all 
the territories of the State were made secure in tho first year of 
the reign, no sedition or rebellion occurred in any quarter, nor 
did any distress or anarchy make ita appearance. The acceasion 
of the new king was universally accepted. 

In the year 718 z. (1318 A.D.) the Sultán marched with his 
maliks and amirs at the head of an army against Deogtr, which, 
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upon the death of Malik N&ib Kéfar, had thrown off its subjec- 
tion, and had been taken possession of by Harp&l Dco and Rám 
Deo. #n the heedlessness of youth he did not nominate a wise 
and exporienced man to act as his vicegerent during his absence ; 
but ho selected a youthful slave, named Shahin, who had been. 
called Barild& during the reign of “Aléu-d din, and whom he 
now entitled Wafá-o Mulk. In his extromo rashness and utter 
disregard of appearances, he placed Dehli and the treasures of 
Dehli under this lad, without giving a moment’s thought to dis- 
turbances or other things that might happen in his absence. On 
arriving at Doogir, Harp&l Deo and the other Hindus who had 
joined hiin were unable to withstand the army of Islam, and they 
and all the mutaddims dispersed, so that tho Sultán recovered the 
fort without fighting and spilling of blood. The Sultán then sent 
some officers in pursuit of Harpál Deo, who was the leader of the 
rebels, and had excited the revolt. He was captured, and tho 
Sultán ordered him to bo flayed, and his skin to be hung over 
the gate of Deogir. The rains caine on and the Sultan remainved 
with the army for a time at Deogir. All the Mahrattas were 
once more brought into subjection. The Sultán selected as 
governor of Deogir, Malik Yak Lakhi, an old servant (banda) 
of °Aláu-d din, who for many years was ndib of the barids 
(spies); and he appointed feudatorics, rulers, and revenue-col- 
lectors over the territories of the Mahrattas. 

When Oanopus appeared the Sultán resolved upon returning 
to Dehli. He then granted a canopy to Khusrú Khan, and 
raised him to a dignity and distinction higher than had ever been 
attained by Malik Néib Kéfar. In fact, his infatuation for this 
infamous and traitorous Parwér! exceeded that of ’Aldéu-d din for 
Malik Náíb Kéfar. He sent him at the head of an army with 
malika and amira into Ma'bar; and as ’Aléa-d din gave full powers 
to Náíb Káfúr, sent him with an army into a distance, and placed 
in his hands the means of conquest, so, in like manner, Kutbu-d 
din sent the vile Malik Khusré into Ma’bar. Malik Khusrú was 
a base, dedigning, treacherous, low-born fellow. * * He rose from 
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ono dignity to another, anð received the title of Khusrú Khan. 
He was alao made commander-in-chief, and all the affairs of the 
army wero in his hands. * * * But the vilo wretch had often 
thought of cutting down the Sultán with his sword when they 
were alone together. * * * Whon ho marched from Deogir to 

a'bar, he used to hold secret councils at night with some of his 
fellow Hindus, and with several disaffected adherents of Malik 
Náib Káfúr, whom he had taken as friends, about making a 
rovolt ; and thus intriguing, he arrived in Ma’bar. The Sultán 
himself returned towards Dehli, drinking and indulging in dissi- 
pation. 

Malik Asadu-d din, son of Malik Yagharsh Khan, unele of 
Sultán ’Aléu-d din, was a brave and renowned warriof. He saw 
the king given up to debauchery, and utterly regardless of the 
affairs of his kingdom. Youths of new-made fortunes, without 
experience, and knowing nothing of the world, were chosen by 
the Sultán as his advisers, and men of wisdom and counsel were 
set aside. All alike were heedless, haughty, and unsuspicious. 
Malik Asad, seving all this, conspired with some malcontonts of 
Deogir, and formed a plot to seize tho Sultán, at Ghati-sékdn, 
when drinking in his harem, unattended by guards. Some horse- 
men with drawn swords were to rush in and kill him, and after 
that the royal canopy was to be raised over Malik Asad, as brother 
and heir of *Aléu-d din. It was presumed that after the death of 
the Sultan there would be no opposition to Malik Asad’s eleva- 
tion, but that all people would support him. This was the plot 
which the conspirators had conceived and matured. While on the 
march they saw that ten or twelve resolute horsemen might enter 
the harem and kill the Sultán, but his time was not yet come; 
* * © and one evening one of the conspirators came in to the 
Sultán and gave full information of the plot. The Sultán halted 
at Ghati-s&kun, and there arrested Malik Asad and his brothers, 
with all the party of conspirators who were leagued with them. 
After some investigation, they were all beheaded: in front of the 
royal tent. Following the custom of his father, the Bultán, in 
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his ruthlessness, ordered the arrest $ Dehli of twenty-nine indi- 
viduals, sons of Yagharsh Kháén. These were all of tonder years, 
and had never left their homes. They had no knowledge what- 
ever of the conspiracy, but they were all seized and slaughtered 
like sheop. Their wealth, which their father, the uncle of 
tho late Sultán, had amassed in a long course of time, was 
brought into tho royal treasury, and the women and girls of the 
family were turned into the streets and left homeless. 

The Sultán escaped from this plot by the decree of God; but 
he learned no wisdom from it, made no change in his conduct, 
and gave up none of his dissolute drunken habits. As he 
pursucd lus journey homewards, he arrived at Jhéin, from 
whence he sent Shadi Kath, chicf of his guards (si/ahddr), 
to tho fort of Gwalior, with orders to put to death at one fell 
swoop Khizr Khan, Shadi Khan, and Malik Shahdbu-d din, sons 
of tho late `Aláu-d din, who had been deprived of sight, and 
were dependent on him for food and raiment. According to his 
orders Shadi Kath slew the poor blind wretches, and carried 
their mothers and wives to Dehli. Acts of violence and tyranny 
liko this became the practice. * * * The good qualities which 
the Sultán had possessed were now all perverted. He gave way 
to wrath and obscenity, to severity, revenge, and heartlessness. 
He dipped his hands in innocent blood, and ho allowed his tongue 
to utter disgusting and abusive words to his companions and 
attendants. * * * After he returned from Deogir, no human 
being, whether friend or stranger, dared to boldly advise him 
upon the affairs of his realm. The violent, vindictive spirit 
which possessed him led him to kill Zafar Kh4n, the governor of 
Gujarat, who had committed no offence; and thus with his own 
hands to uproot tho foundation of his own supromacy. A short 
time after, he caused to be decapitated Malik Sb&hin, one of 
his vile creatures, to whom he had given the title of Wafé-e 
Mulk, and whom he had once made his vicegerent. © * He cast 
aside all regard for decency, and presented himself decked out in 
the trinkets and apparel of a female before bis assembled com- 
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pany. He gave up attendance on public prayer, and publicly 
broke the fast of the month of Ramazin. Malik ’Ainu-l 
Mulk Mualtání was one of the greatest nobles of the time ;e but he 
caused him and Malik Karábeg, who held no less than fourteen 
offices, to be assailed with such filthy and disgusting abuse, by 
low women, from the roof of the palace of the Hazár-sutún, as 
the occupants of that palaco had never heard before. In his 
rocklessness ho made a Gujarati, named Tauba, suprome in his 
palace, and this low-born bhand would call tho nobles by the 
name of wife or mother, would defilo and befoul their garments, 
and sometimes made his appearance in company stark naked, 
talking obsconity, * * * 

After the execution of Zafar Khan, he conferred the government 
of Gujardt upon his favourite Hisamu-d din, maternal uncle of 
the traitor Khusrd Khan, and sent him to NahrwAla with amirs, 
officers, aud men of business. All the army and attendants of Zafar 
Khan were placed undor this fellow, an ill-conditioned Parwéri 
slave, whom the Sultán had often thrashed. This base-born 
upstart proceeded to Gujarét, and collecting his kindred and 
connections among tho Parwaris, ho stirred up a revolt. But 
the nobles of Gujar&t collected their forces and adherents, made 
him prisoner, and sent him to Dehli. The Sultán, in his in- 
fatuation for his brother, gavo him a slap on the face, but soon 
after set him at liberty, and made him one of his personal atten- 
dants. Whon tho nobles of Gujar&t heard of this they were 
confounded, and felt disgusted with the Sultán. After the re- 
moval of this brother of Khusrd Khan, the government of 
Gujarát was given to Malik Wahida-d din Kuraishi, who, in 
comparison, was a worthy and fit person; and he received the 
title of Sadaru-! Mulk. * * * 

Malik Yak Lakhi, governor of Deogir, revolted; but when the 
intelligence reached the Sultán, he sent a force against him, from 
Dehli, which made him and his confederates prisoners, When they 
wars brought to the Sultán, he had the ears and nose of Yak 


Here he is called “ barddar í mddar,” elsewhere “ berddar,” of Khusrd. 
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Lakhi cut off, and publicly disgraced him. His confederates also 
received punishment. Malik ’Afnu-l Mulk, Taju-l Mulk, and 
Yamkkiru-l Mulk wore sent as governor and assistants to 
Deogir, and those being good men, their appointments excited 
surpriso. Thoy soon settled the district, rogulated tho forces, 
and made arrangements for the payment of the tribute. * * * 
When Khusri Khén marched from Deogir to Ma’bar, it was 
seen that ho acted in the same way as Malik Néib Káfúr had 
done. The Réis of Ma‘bar fled with thuir treasures and valu- 
ables; but about a hundred elephants, which had been left in 
two cities, fell into the hands of Khusré Khan. On his arriving 
in Ma’bar tho rains camo on, and he was coinpelled to remain. 
There was in Ma’bar a morchant, named Taki Khan, a Sunni by 
profession, who had acquired groat wealth, which ho had purified 
by paying tho alms prescribed by his religion. Relying on the 
fact of the invading army being Musulmén, he did not flee. 
Khusrú Khan, who had nothing in his heart but rapacity and 
villany, seized this Musulm4n, took his monoy from him by 
forco, and put him to death, declaring the money to belong 
to the treasury. Whilst ho remained in Ma’bar he did nothing 
but plot with his conlidants as to tho best means of seizing 
and putting to death thoso nobles who supported the reign- 
ing dynasty; and he consulted with them as to the course he 
should pursue, whom of the’army ho should make his friends, 
and whom he should get rid of. He fixed his attention upon 
certain of the old Maliks, such as Malik Tamar of Chanderi, 
Malik Afghan, and Malik Talbagha Yaghda of Karra, who had 
considerable forces at their command, and he made some ad- 
vances to them. His treacherous designs and rebellious inten- 
tions reached the ears of the old nobles, and they perceived, from 
many other signs and appearances, that the flames of rebellion 
were about to break forth. So the loyal nobles Malik Tamar 
and Malik Talbagha Yaghda sent to tell him that they had 
heard of his doing his utmost to get up a rebellion, and that he 
wished to remain where he was, and not return to Dehli: but 
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they added that they would not allow him to romain, and that 
he had better make up his mind to roturn whilst thero romained 
a show of amity between them, and without their having tè seize 
him. By many devices and menaces they induced him to return, 
and did all thoy could think of and contrive to bring him aud 
his army to Dehli. Thoir oxpoctation was that the Sultán, on 
leagning the facts, would show them great favour, and would 
punish Khusrú Khán and his fellow-conspirators. Tho Sultan 
was so infatuated, and so strongly desired tho presence of 
Khusré Khan, that he sent relays of bearers with a litter to 
bring him with all haste from Deogir in the course of seven 
or eight days. * $ * Khusrú Khdn told the Sultán that 
some maliks, who were his enemies, had charged him with 
treason, aud were weaving a tissue of lies against him. Then 
he insinuated some couuter-charges into tho ears of the Sultán, 
who was so deluded as to bolievo what he represented. * * * 
The army afterwards arrived, and Malik Tamar and Malik 
Talbagha made a report of the designs of the Khan. * * * 
Fato blinded the Sultán, and he would not beliovo. * * * Ho 
grew angry with tho accusers. Ie ordered Malik Tamar to be 
degraded, and not to be allowed to enter (the palace); and he 
took from him the territory of Chanderi, and gave it to the 
Parwari boy. Malik Talbagha Yaghda, who had spoken more 
plainly about the plans of tho traitor, was deprived of sight, 
beaten on the mouth, stripped of his offices, torritories, and 
retaincra, and put in prison. Whoever spoke of their fidelity, 
or testified to the treachery of Khusri Khan, reccived condign 
punishment, and was imprisoned or banished. All the atten- 
dants of the court plainly perccived that to speak against him 
would be to court the eame chastisement. The wise men of the 
court and city saw that the Sultaén’s end was approaching. * * * 

After Khusri Khan had crushed his accusers, he prosecuted 
his schemes with all his energy. The Sultán had quarrelled with 
Baháu-d din, his secretary, about a woman, and this man, eager 
for revenge, was won over by the traitor. Before proceeding fur- 
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ther with his designs, Khusra represented to the Sultán that he 
had boon made a great man by his Majesty’s favour, and had 
been sent on an important command into a distant country. The 
mahks tnd amirs had their relations and friends and adherents 
aruund them, but he had none; he therefore begged that he 
might be allowed to send unto Bahlawél and the country of 
Gujarét for some of his own connections. The Sultán, in his 
doting and heodlessness, gave the permission. Khusrú thêb 
brought some Gujaratis, called Parwarfs,! and, pretending they 
were his kinsfolk, kept them near him, giving them horses and 
clothes, and entertaining thom in grand state. The villain, in 
prosecution of his designs, used to eall tho chiefs of these Par- 
wáris and some other conspirators round him evory night, in 
the rooms of Malik Ndib Káfúr, to plot with him, and each of 
them used to propose the plan which his malignity suggested 
for killing the Sultán, Just at this time the Sultán went on a 
hunting excursion to Sars4wa, and the Parwaris proposed to 
execute their design in the ficld; but somo of their leaders op- 
posed this, arguing that if they slew the Sultán in the field, all 
his armed followers would collect and destroy the assassins. * * 
It seemed preferable to accomplish their purpose in the palace, 
and make that building their protection. They might then, 
after the deed was done, call the maliks and amirs together and 
make thom accomplices, or kill them on their refusal. * * è 
After the Sultán returned from his excursion, the favourite 
made another request. He said that when he returned home 
from the palace at early dawn, the doors were locked, and those 
kinsfolk who had come from Gujar&t to enjoy his society could not 
then see him. If some of his men were entrusted with the key 
of*the postern gate (dar-i chdk), he wight bring his friends into 
the lower apartments and hold converse with them. The Sultán, 
in hie infatuation, did not perceive the design, and the keys were 
given over. Every night, after the first or second watch, armed 
Parwaris, to the namber of 300, used to enter by the postern, and 


1 Barddrén in the print, but Bor dwdn and Berdwen in the MBS, 
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assemble in the lower apartments. The guards of the palace saw 
the entry of armed men, and had their suspicions; and men of 
senso all perceived that this entry of the Parwéris boded evil. 
* + * But no human being dared to utter a word to the Sultán, 
even to save hia life. * * * Kaz{ Zidu-d din, generally called Kazi 
Khan, * * venturing his life, spoke to the Sultán [acquainting 
him with the facts, and urging him to make an investigation). Tho 
Sultán was incensed at the words of the Kazi, grossly abused 
hiin, and spurned his honest counsels. Just thon Khusrú came 
in, and the Sultán [fold hun what the Kazi had sad). The in- 
famous wretch then began to weep and lament, saying, that the 
great kindness and distinction which the Sultán had bestowed 
upon him had made all the nobles and attendants of the Court 
his enemies, and they were eager to take his lite. The Sultan 
* * * said that if all tho world woro turned upside down, and if all 
his companions were of ono voice in accusing Khusrú, he would 
sacrifice them all for one hair of his head. * * * When a fourth 
of the night was past and the first watch had struck, * * Randhol, 
tho maternal uncle (niyd) of Khusrú, and soveral Parwdris, entered 
the Hasdr-sufin with their swords, which they hid under a sheet. 
*** A Parwéri named Jáhariyá, who had been appointed to 
kill the Sultán, approached Kazi Zifu-d din, and pierced him 
with a spear, which he drew from under the sheet. * * An out- 
ery arose in the palace, and Jahariyé hastened, with some other 
armed Parwéris, to the upper rooms. The whole palace was 
filled with Parwéris, and the uproar inercased. The Sultán 
heard it, and asked Khusrú what it was. * * He went and 
looked, and told the Sultan that his horses had broken loose, 
and were running about in the court-yard, where men were en- 
gaged in catching them. Just at this time Jáhariyá, with Mis 
followers, came to the upper story, and despatched the officers and 
door-keepers. The violent uproar convinced the Sult&n that 
treason was at work, so he put on his slippers and ran towards 
the harem, The traitor saw that if the Sultán escaped to the 
women’s apartments, it would be difficult to consummate the plot. 
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Prompt in his villany, he rushed after the Sultán and seized 
him behind by the hair, which he twisted tightly round his hand. 
Tho Sultán throw him down and got upon his breast, but the 
rascal would not release his hold. They were in this position 
when Jahariy& entored at the head of the conspirators. Khusri 
called out to him to bo careful. The assassin stuck the Sultéu 
in the breast with a spear, dragged him off Khusri, dashed 
him to the ground, and cut off his head. All persons that were 
in the palace or upon the roof were slain by the Parwdéris, who 
filled all the upper story. The watchmon fled and hid themselves. 
The Parwaris lighted torches; they then cast the headless trunk 
of the Sultán into the court-yard. The people saw it, and know 
what had happened. Every ono retired to his home in fear. 
Randhol, Jáhariyá, and other of the assassins, proceeded to the 
harem. They killed the widow of ’Aléu-d dín, mother of Farid 
Khan and ’U mar Khan, and committed atrocities which had never 
been paralleled among infidels and heathons. * * * After killing 
all there were to kill, the whole palaco was in the hands of the 
Parwéris. Lamps and torches were lighted in great numbers, 
and a Court was held. Though it was midnight, Malik ’Ainu-d 
din Multdni, Malik Wáhidu-d din Kuraish{, Malik Fakhru-d 
din Júná afterwards Sultán Muhammad Tughlik, and other 
nobles and great men were sent for, and were brought into the 
palace and made accomplices in what passed. When day broke 
the palaco was full inside and ‘out with Parwérie and Hindus. 
Khusri Khán had prevailed, the face of the world assumed a 
new complexion, a new order of things sprung up, and tho basis 
of the dynasty of *Aléu-d din was utterly razed. * * * 

As morning broke, Khusrd, in the presence of those nébles 
whom he had brought into the palace, mounted the throne under 
the title of Sultán Nésiru-d din. * * * He had no sooner begun 
to reign, than he ordered all the personal attendants of the late 
Sultén, many of whom were of high rank, to be slain. Some 
were despatched in their houses, others were brought to the palace 
and wore beheaded in private. Their wives, women, children, 
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and handmaids wore all given to the Parwdris and Hingls. The 
house of Kazi Zíáu-d din, with all that it contained, was givon 
to Randhol, the maternal unclo of Khusri. The wife and chil- 
dron of the Kází had fled in the early part of tho night. The 
‘brother of Khusrt reccived the titlo of Khan-i Khánán, Randhol 
was made Rái-rúyán, * * * and Bahdu-d din received the title of 
’Azamu-l Mulk. To keep up a delusive show, and to implicate 
the great men of the preceding reigns, ’Ainu-] Mulk Multáni, who 
had no kind of connection with the usurpor, was entitled ’Alam 
Khan ; the office of didn was conferred on Taju-] Mulk. * * * 
In the course of four or five days preparations were made for idol 
worship in the palace, Jáhariyá, the murderer of Kutbu-d din 
was decked out in jowels and pearls; and horrid Parwéris sported 
in the royal harem. Khusrd married the wife of the late Sultán 
Kutbu-d din; and the Parwárís, having gained the upper hand, 
took to themselvos the wives and handmaids of the nobles and 
great mon. Tho flames of violonce and cruelty reached to the 
skices. Copies of the Holy Book were used as seats, and idols 
were sot up in the pulpits of the mosques. * * * It was Khusrt's 
design to increase the power and importance of the Parwdris and 
Hindus, and that their party should grow; he therefore opened 
the treasury and scattered money about. * * * Calling himself 
Sultán Násiru-d din, the base-born slave had his titlo repeated in 
the Akutba, and impressed upon coins, For the few months (that 
ho reigned) he and his satellites thought only of overthrowing 
the adherents of the late Sultans, and they had no awe of any 
malik or amir except of Ghází Malik, afterwards Sultán 
Ghiyésu-d din Tughlik Shab. 

This nobleman held the territory of Deob&lpur, and dwelt 
there in his palace. When he heard of the overthrow of the 
dynasty of ’Aléu-d din, he writhed like a snake, To induce 
him to come into the city and into their toils, they tried every 
art with his son (Muhammad Fakhru-d din Jind, afterwards) 
Sultán Muhammad Tughlik, They made Júná master of the 
horse, and gave him sn’dms and robes of honour. But he 
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had” beeg a friend of the late Sulffn, and was deeply wounded 
by his dath.” He was also sorely annoyed by the ascendancy 
of the Parwaris, and by having to meet Hindus who patron- 
ized him. But he could do nothing, for Khusri had deluded 
the people, and had made them his own by scattering his 
gold. Ghiydsu-d din in Deobálpúr * * * doplored the fate of 
the sons and adios of his patron, ’Aléu-d dín, and pondered 
night aud day over the means of exacting vengeance from the 
Parwaris and Hindus. But he was afraid of the Hindus hurting 
his sou Fakhru-d din Júná, and so could not move out of 
Docobálpúr to destroy them. In those dreadful days the infidel 
ritos of the Hindus were highly exalted, the dignity and the 
importance of the Parwdris were increased, and through all the 
territory of Islam tho Hindus rejoiced greatly, boasting that 
Dehli had once more come under Hindu rule, and that the 
Musulinéns had been driven away and dispersed. * * * 

When more than two months had passed after the overthrow 
of the house of ’Aléu-d din, and the degradation of all its con- 
nections and dependents before the eyes of several of its great 
nobles, Malik Fakhru-d din began to take hoart, and courage- 
ously to resolve upon exacting vengeance. One afternoon he 
mounted his horse, and, with a few slaves, confiding himself 
to God, he fled from Khbusri. * * * At evening his fight 
became known, * * * and filled Khasrú and his followers 
with dismay. © ° * A body uf horse was sent after him, but 
- Fakhru-d din, the hero of Yran and Turán, reached Sarsuti, and 
his pursuers, not being able to overtake him, returned dispirited 
to Dehli. Before he reached Sarsut{,' his father, Ghází Malik 
(afterwards Sultán Ghiydsu-d dín), sent Muhammad Sartaba 
with two hundred horse, and he had taken possession of the fort 
of Sarsuti, With these horsemen Fakhra-d din proceeded to 
his father, whom, to his great joy, he reached in safety at Deo- 
bélpir. Malik Ghézi’s hands were now free to wreak vengeance 
on the Parwiris and Hindus for the murder of his patron, and 
1 s Sarbarhindh" in one MB., “ Narainah” in the other—perhape for Tabashindh, 
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he immediately prepared to march against the enemy. Khusri 
appointed his brother, whom he had made Khén-i Khánán, and 
Y úsuf Safi, now Yúsuf Khán, to command his army. Ile gave 
his brother a royal canopy, and sont them with elephants and 
treasure towards Deobalpur. So these two foolish ignorant lads 
went forth, like newly-hatched chickens just beginning to fly, to 
fight with a veteran warrior like Malik Ghazi, whose sword had 
made Khurásán and the land of the Mughals to tremble. * * * 
They reached Sarsuti; but such was their inoxpericnce and want 
of energy, that they could not drive out Malik Ghazi’s horso. 
So they turned their backs upon tho place, and in their folly, 
** * marched to encounter the hero, who twenty times had 
routed the Mughals. Like children in their parents’ laps, they 
went on helplossly all in confusion. * * * 

On the other hand, Ghazi Malik had enlled in tho assistance of 
Malik Bahrém Abiya of Uch, one of the faithful, and ho arrived 
at Deobélpir with his horse and foot, and joined Ghazi. When 
intelligence of the enemy's march from Sarsuti reached them, 
+ © æ Ghazi drew his forcos out of Deobálpúr, and passing the 
town of Daliyá,! he left the rivor behind, and came face to face 
with the enemy. Next day he gavo battle. * * * The enemy 
broke at tho first charge, and was thrown into utter confusion. 
The canopy and baton of Khusri’s brother, and the elephants 
and horses and treasure, fell into the hands of the victors. Many 
chiefs and officers were killed, and many were wounded and 
made prisoners. The two lads who called themselves Kháns 
e e æ fied, without stopping, to Khusré. This defeat so 
terrified Khusrú and his followers that hardly any life was left 
in their bodies. * * * 

For a weck after the victory Malik Gh4zi remained on the 
field of victory, and after collecting the spoils and arranging 
his forces, he proceeded towards Dehli. * * * Khusrd Khán 
and his followors, in dismay, left Siri, and marched out into 
the field to the Hauz-i ’Al4i, where he posted himself op- 


1“ Dalili” in the print, 
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posite Lahrdwat, with gardens in front and tho citadel in 
his rear. Ho brought out all the royal treasures from K{lu- 
ghari and Dehli, making a clean sweep of the whole, like 
one spurfied by fortune or worsted in gambling. The records 
andl accounts he caused to be burned, * * *® and everything 
in the public treasury he distributed as pay or gifts to his 
forces. Furions at the thought of anything valuable falling 
into the hands of the chief of Islám, he did not leave a 
ding or diram behind, * * * The soldiers, who were faithful 
to their erved, aud had no thought of drawing a sword against 
Malik Ghází and the army of Islam, took the money of the 
wretched fellow, heaped hundreds of curses upon him, and then 
went to their homes. * * * Ghazi Malik, with his army and 
friends, arrived near Dehli, and oncamped in the suburb of 
Indarpat. On tho night preceding the expected battlo, ’Ainu-l 
Mulk Multéni deserted Khusrd Khan, and went towards Ujjain 
and Dhar. This defection quite broke down the spirits of Khusrú 
and his followers. 

On Friday, a day of joy and victory to the Musulmáns, but of 
woe to the Hindus and infidels, Ghází Malik led forth his forces 
from Iudarpat against the foo. Khusrú, on the othor sido, sent 
forward hia elephants, and, with his Parwárís, Hindus, and the 
Musulmáns who stood by him, advanced to the plain of Lahráwat, 
where both armies drew up in order of hattle. Skirmishes en- 
sued, in which the side of Ghazi Malik had the advantage. 
Malik Talbagha Négorf, who had attached himself heart and 
soul to Khusrú Khan, and drew his sword against the army of 
Islám, was overthrown, and his severed head was brought to 
Ghazi Malik, Shéyista Khan, formerly known as the son of 
Karrat Kimér, and now “aris-t mamdlik, seeing all was over, led 
away his force towards the desert, but plundered the baggage 
of Ghézi Malik at Indarpat as he pursaed hia flight. The main 
armies still confronted each other, but in the afternoon * * * 
Ghézi Malik advanced against the centre of Khusri's force, 
The effeminate wretch could not bear the attack of men. He 
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fled, and, leaving his army, he took the road to Tilpat. * * * 
His Parwárís were separated from him, and not one remained 
with him when ho reached that place. He fell back from 
thence and concealed himself for the night in a garden which 
formerly belonged to Malik Shadi, his patron. After the defeat 
and dispersion of the Parwéris and Hindus, thoy were cut down 
wherever thoy were found, and thoir arms and horses were scizod. 
Those who, in parties of three or four, flod from the city towards 
(iujardt, wero likewise slain and plundered. On the day after 
tho battle Khusrd was brought out of tho garden of Malik Shadi 
and was beheaded. 

That night, while Ghazi Malik was at Indarpat, most of the 
nobles and chief men and officers came forth from the city to 
pay their respects, and tho keys of tho palaco and of the city 
gates wore brought to him. On the second day after the battle he 
proceeded with a great following from Indarpat to the palace of 
Siri. Ho seated himself in the Hazár-sutún, and, in the presence 
of the assembled nobles, wept over the unhappy fato which had be- 
fallon Kutbu-d din and the other sons of ’Aléu-d din, his patron, 
* * and cave thanks to God for the victory he had gained. Then 
he cried with a loud voice, “I am one of those who have been 
brought up under ’Aldu-d din and Kutbu-d dín, and the loyalty 
of my nature has roused mo up against their enemies and de- 
stroyers. I havo drawn my sword, and have taken revenge to 
the best of my power. Yo are tho nobles of the State! If ye 
know of any son of our patron’s blood, bring him forth imme- 
diately, and I will seat him on the throne, and will be the first 
to tender him my service and devotion. If the whole stock has 
been clean cut off, then do ye bring forward somp worthy and 
proper person and raise him to the throne; I will pay my allegi- 
ance to him. I have drawn my sword to avenge my patrons, not 
to gain power and ascend a throne.” * * * The assembled nobles 
unanimously replied that the usurpers had left no scion of the 
royal stock in existence. The murder of Kutbu-d din and the 
supremacy of Khosra and the Parwéris had caused disturbances, 
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and had stirred up robels in every direction. Affairs were all 
in confusion, They then added, “ Thou, O Ghézi Malik, hast 
claims upon us. For many years thou hast been a barrior to 
the Mughals and hast prevented their coming into Hindustan, 
Now thou hast done a faithful work, which will be recorded in 
history; thou haat delivered the Musulmaéus from tho yoke of 
Hindus and Parwaris; thou hast avenged our benofactors, and 
hast laid overy one, rich and poor, under obligation. * * * All 
we who are here present know no one besides theo who is worthy 
of royalty and fit to rule.” All who wero present agreed with 
one acclaim, and, taking him by the hand, they conducted him to 
the throne, He then took the title of Sultán Ghiydsu-d din, 
* + © and every one paid him due homage, * * * 


SuULTÁNT-L Guizi GHIYÁSU-D DUNYA WAU-D DiN TUGHLIK 
SuHAauvu-s SULTÁN. 


Sultán Ghiyésu-d din Tughlik Shéh ascended the throne in 
the palace of Siri in the year 720 u. (1820 a.n.) * * * In the 
course of one week the business of the State was brought into 
order, and the disorders and evils occasioned by Khusrú and his 
unholy followers were remedied. * * * The people in all parts of 
the country were delighted at his accession. Rebellion and dis- 
affection ceased, peace and obedience prevailed. * * * On the 
day of his accession, he ordgred all the surviving relatives of 
*Aléu-d din and Kutbu-d din to be sought out, and he treated 
these ladies with all due respect and honour. The daughters 
of "Aléu-d din he married into suitable families. He‘severely 
punished the men who unlawfully married Khusrú to the widow 
of Kutbu-d din three days after her husband's murder. The 
malika, amira, and other officers of his phedecessors, he confirmed 
in their possessions and appointments. When he attained the 
throne, his nobleness and generosity of character made him dis- 
tinguish and reward all those whom he had known and been oon- 
nected with, and all those who in former days had showed him 
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kindness or rendered him a service. No act of kindness was 
passed over. * * * Jlis eldest son? showed great elevation of 
charactor. To him ho gavo tho title of Ulugh Khan, with a 
royal canopy, and ho declared him his heir apparent. To his 
four other sons he gavo the titles respectively of Bahram Khén, 
Zafar Khan, Mahmúd Khan, and Nusrat Khán. Bahram Abiya 
he honoured with the name of brother, and the title Kishla 
Khén, ‘To him also he entrusted Multan and Sindh. Malik 
Asadu-d din. his brother’s son, he mado Néib Barbak, and Malik 
Bahdu-d din, his sister’s son, he made ’aris-t mamdlik (inuster- 
master), with tho territory of Bámána. * * * The excellence of 
his government is said to havo inspired this verse of Amir 
Khusrú’'s— 


“Il neva did anything that was not replete with wisdom and sonse 
He might be sud to woar a hundred doctors’ hoods under his crown.” 


* * * In tho generosity of his nature, ho ordered that the land 
revenues of the country should be settled upon just principles 
with reforence to the produce. * * * The officers of the Exchequer 
were ordored not to assoss more than one in ten, or one in eleven 
upon the ‘A/d’s, and other lands, either by guess or computation, 
whether upon the reports of informers or the statements of 
valuers. They were to be careful that cultivation increased year 
by year. Something was to be left over and above the tribute, 
so that the country might not be rujned by the weight of taxa- 
tion, and the way to improvement be barred. The revenue was 
to be collected in such a way that the raiyats should increase 
their cultévation ; that the lands already in cultivation might be 
kept so, and some little be added to them every year. So much 
was not to be exacted at once that the cultivation should fall 
off, and no increase be @ade in future. Countries are ruined 
and are kept in poverty by excessive taxation and the exorbitant 
demands of kings. The Hindus were to be taxed so that they 
might not be blinded with wealth, and so become discontented 


t Barni follows the general practice of using the regal title by anticipation. 
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and rebellious; nor, on the other hand, be so reduced to poverty 
and destitution as to be unable to pursue their husbandry.' * * * 
In the year 721 m. (1321 A.n.) the Sultan sent his eldest 
son, Ulugh? Khan, with a canopy and an army against Arangal 
and Tilang. Several of the nobles and officers, both of the old 
and new dynasty, were sent with him. The prince set out 
with great pomp, and when he arrived in Deogir, the officers 
and forces of that place joined, and marched with him to 
Tilang. Awe of the majesty of the Sultán, and fear of Ulugh 
Kh&n, drove Laddar Deo and all the ráis and mukaddima to 
seek shelter in the fortresses; they never dreamed of opposing 
the Khan (in the field). He arrived at Arangal, and invested 
the mud fort. Ho then sent somo of his officers to spoil the land 
of Tilang, to collect plunder, and bring in forage. They brought 
in spoil and fodder in abundance, and the army pushed on the 
siege in full confidence. The mud fort and the stono fort of 
Arangal wero both garrisoned with numerous Hindus, who had 
gathered in muniments from all quarters. Maghribts, ’arddaa, 
and manjanike were brought into use. Sharp conflicts daily oc- 
curred. Fire was discharged? from the fort, and many were 
killed on both sides; but the army of Islam had the advantage, 
the garrison was reduced to distress, and the mud fort was on 
the point of being taken. They resolved to surrender, and 
Laddar Deo the Rai, with mukaddims, sent bastthe to Ulugh 
Khén to make terms. hey offered treasure and elephants 
and jewels and valuables, and begged that the Khan would 
accept these with tribute, as Malik Néib Káfúr had done in the 
reign of *Aléa-d din, and would then retire. The Kiién would 
grant no terms, but resolutely determined to reduce the fort and 
capture the Rf. So the bastihs returned disappointed and dejected. 
When the besieged were thus réfuced to extremities, and 
1 Many peges follow in eulogy of the character and government of Ghiyása-d dfn, 
bat these are oxpressed in such general terms as not to be of much interest, 
2 The printed text end one of the two MSS. here fall into the error of writing this 


title, “Alaf Khon,” as it al in and : 
me hha,” as it always appears in Briggs and Elphinstone 
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were suing for peace, very nearly a month had passed since any 
couriers had arrived from the Sultán, although the Kħán had 
previously received two or three letters every week. This want 
of intelligence from the court caused some uneasiness in the 
minds of the Khan and his officers; they imagined that some 
of tho posts on the road had been destroyed, and that conse- 
quently the couriers had been unable to prosecute their journeys 
with the news. It also caused apprehension and misgivings 
to spread among the troops, and stories woro carried from one 
to anothor, ‘Ubaid tho poet, and Shaikh Zéda-i Dimashki, two 
evil-disposed, turbulent fellows, who by some means had been 
introduced to the Khan, fanned the strife, and spread falso re- 
ports among the soldiers, to the effect that the Sultán was 
dead, that the government had been overthrown, that a now 
prince now sat upon tho throne of I%œhlí, and that the way 
was quite closed against all couriers and messengers. So every 
man took his own course. These two malicious men trumped up 
another false story. They went to Malik Tamar, Malik Tigin, 
Malik Mall Afghan, and Malik Káfúr, keeper of the seal, and 
told these nobles that Ulugh Khán locked upon them with 
envy and suspicion, as gencrals and nobles of the reign of Aléu-d 
din, and as obstacles to his attaining the throne; that their 
names were written down in a list as men to be disposed of, and 
that they would be all seized at once and beheaded. These 
nobles were aware that these two treacherous men were con- 
stantly about Ulugh Khan, and so they credited their statementa. 
They therefore agreod to take flight, and, joining together their 
followers, they left the camp. Through this defection a panic fell 
upon the army, trouble and tumult arose, and no man thought of 
another. This event was very opportune for the besieged Hindus, 
and saved them. They shllied forth and plundered the baggage 
of the army, and Ulugh Khén with his immediate followers re- 
treated to Deogir. The soldiers were worn out, and fell in all 
directions. As they retreated, couriers arrived from the court, 
bringing news of the health and safety of the Sultán. 
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Differgnees arose among those “Aldi nobles who had fled from 
the army, each of them pursued his own course. Their soldiers 
and seryants perished, and their horses and arms fell into the 
hands of the Hindus. Ulugh Khán reached Deogir in safety. 
Malik Tamar, with a few horsemen, plunged into the Hindu 
territories, and there perished. Malik Tigin of Qudh was killed 
by the Hindus, and his skin was sent to Ulugh Khan at Deogir. 
Malik Mall Afghan, "Ubaid the poet, and other revolters, wore 
made prisoners, and were also sent to Doogir. The prince sent 
them on alive to his father. The wives and children of the 
revolters had been already seized. The Sultán held a public 
darbdr in the plain of Siri, when 'Ubaid, the poet, and Kéfar, 
the seal-keeper, and other rebels, were impaled alive ;! some of 
the others, with their wives and children, were thrown under the 
feet of clephants. Such a terrible punishment was inflicted as 
long inspired terror in the breasts of the beholders, All the city 
trembled at the vengeance taken by the Sultán. 

Four months afterwards the Sultán sent strong reinforcements 
to the prince, and directed him to march against Arangal once 
more. Ho accordingly entered the country of Tilang, took the 
fort of Bidr, and made its chief prisoner. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Arangal for the second time. He invested the mud fort, 
and after plying it for a few days with arrows from the adwake, 
and stones from the maghrilis, he captured the whole place. Réi 
Laddar Deo, with all his ráis and mukaddime, their wives and 
children, elephants and horses, fell into the hands of the victors. 
A despatch of victory was sent to Dehlf, and at Tughlikabéd 
and Siri there were great rejoicings. The prince sent Laddar 
Deo Réi, of Arangal, with his elephants and treasures, relations | 
aad dependents, to the Sultán, under the charge of Malik Redér, 
who had been created Kadar Khán, and Khwája Haji, ndtd of 
the ‘aris-i mamékk. The name of Arangal was changed to 
Sultánpúr, and all the country of Tilang was conquered. Officers 


1 Sinded bordir bardand,—that ia, crucified or alive. Firishta 
ware buried alive. ii ee ania 
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were appointed to manage the country, and one year’s tribute 
was taken. The prince then marched towards J&jnagar,! and 
there took forty clephants, with which he returned to Tilang. 
These he sent on to his father. 

At the time when Arangal was taken, and the elephants 
arrived from Jaéjnagar, soveral Mughal armios attacked the 
frontiors, but the armics of Islám defeated them and sent thoir 
two gonerals as prisoners to the court. The Sultan had made 
Tughlikébad his capital, and the nobles and officials, with their 
wives and families, had taken up their abode there, and had 
built houses. 

About this time certain noblemen came from Lakhnauti, com- 
plaining of the oppressive laws under which thoy were suffering, 
and informing the Sultán of the distress and tyranny under 
which they and other Musulmáns laboured. So tho Sultán 
resolved to march against Lakhnauti, and he sent couriers to 
summon Ulugh Khan from Arangal. He made him his vico- 
gerent, and placed all the affairs of the kingdom under his 
management during his own absence. He then marched to 
Lakhnauti, and go conducted his forces through the deep waters 
and mire and dirt, on this distant march, that not a hair of any 
man’s head was hurt. Fear and respect for the Sultán had 
spread through Khurdsén and Hindustén, and all the countries 
of Hind and Sindh, and the chiefs and generals of east and 
west, had trembled in fear of him for many a year (karn). 
When the Sultán reached Tirhut, the ruler of Lakhnauti, Sultán 
Násiru-d din, came forth with great respect to pay homage to 
the Sultán; and without the sword being called into requisi- 
tion, all the ráis and ranas of the country made their submission. 
Tétér Khéfi, foster-son (pisar í kAwdnda) of the Sultán, held the 
territory of Zafaréb4d; and a force having been assigned to him, 
he brought the whole country under the imperial rule, Bahédur 
Shah, the ruler of Sunár-gánw made some resistance; but a cord 
was thrown upon his neck, and he was conducted to the Snitén. 


1 The Jajnagar on the Mabanadi in Cuttack referred to by Briggs. Firishta, I, 260. 
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All the elephants of the country were sent to the royal stables, 
and the army acquired groat spoil in the campaign. Sultán 
Nasiru-d din had shown great respect and submission, so the 
Sultán gave him a canopy and a baton, sent him back, and 
placed Lakhnauti under his rule. Bahédur Shéh, the ruler of 
Sunár-gánw, was sent to Dehli with a rope round his neck, and 
the Sultán returned towards his capital triumphant, * * * 
When Ulugh Khan roceived information of the Sult&n’s 
hastoning homewards to Tughlikébéd, he ordered a temporary 
erection to be raised at Afghdnpir, about three or four kos from 
the city, where tho Sultán might stay for the night and take 
rest, before marching on tho following day into the city with 
pomp and triumph. * * * Sultán Tughlik Sh&h arrived in 
the aftcrnoon and stopped. Ulugh Khan, and all the great 
nobles and officers, had gone forth to meet him, and had con- 
ducted him thither with great ceremony. The Sultan's table 
had beon spread, and he took food; the nobles came out to wash 
their hands. A thunderbolt from the sky descended upon the 
earth, and the roof under which the Sultán was seated fell down, 
crushing him and five or six other persons, eo that they died.! 


SurrAnvu-t MusAnip AsBó-L Faru MUHAMMAD SHAB IBN 
TUGHLIK SuAu. 

Sultan Muhammad bin Tuaghlik Shah, the heir apparent, suc- 
cooded his father, and ascended the throne at Tughlikébéd in the 
year 725 n. (1325 a.p.). On the fortieth day after, he proceeded 
from Tughlikébid to Dehlí, and there in the ancient palace took 
his seat upon the throne of the old Sulténs. * * ** 

In the caligraphy of books and letters Sultán Muhammad 
abashed the most accomplished scribes. The excelfenoe of his 
hand-writing, the ease of his composition, the sublimity of his 

? The reticence of Barsi upon this catastrophe fuvoers the suspicion theab it was 
the work of design; not an accident, Pirishta, however, notices this suspicion, but 


to diseredit is, 
* A long strain of eulogy follows, from which one or two pamages have been 
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style, and the play of his fancy, left the most accomplished 
teachers and professors far behind. He was an adept in the use 
of metaphor. If any teacher of composition had sought to rival 
him, he would have failed. Ho knew by heart a good deal of 
Persian poetry, and understood it well. In his epistles he 
Whowed himself skillod in motaphor, and frequently quoted 
Persian verse. Io was well acquainted with the Sikandar náma, 
and also with the Búm-ı salim Namah and the Tértkh-i Mah- 
mudi. * * * No learned or scientific man, or scribe, or poet, or 
wit, or physician, could havo had the presumption to argue with 
him about his own special pursuit, nor would he have been ablo 
to maintain his position against the throttling arguments of the 
Sultán, * * * 

The dogmas of philosophers, which are productive of in- 
difference and hardness of heart, had a powerful influence over 
him, But the declarations of tho holy books, and the utterances 
of the Prophets, which inculcate benevolence dnd humility, and 
hold out the prospect of future punishment, were not deemed 
worthy of attontion. The punishment of Musulméns, and the 
execution of true believers, with him became a practice and a 
passion, Numbors of doctors, and elders, and saiyids, and súfis, 
and kalandars, and clerke, and soldiers, received punishment by 
his order. Not a day or,week passed without the spilling of 
much Musulméo blood, and the running of streams of gore 
before the entrance of his palace. * * * 

In the course of twenty-seven years, a complete karn, the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords made him to prevail over the 
dominions of several kings, and brought the people of many coun- 
tries under his rule in Hindustan, Gujarét, Malwa, the Mahratta 
(country), Tilang, Kampila, Dhir-samundar, Ma’bar, Lakhnauti, 
Sat-génw (Chittagong), Sunér-ganw, and Tirhut. If I were to 
write a full account of all the affairs of his reign, and of all that 
passed, with his faults and shortcomings, I should fill many 
volumes. In this history I have recorded all the great and im- 
portant matters of his reign, and the beginning and the end of 
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every conquest; but the rise and termination of every mutiny, 
and of events (of minor importance), I have passed over. * * » 
Sultán Muhammad planned in his own breast three or four 
projects by which the whole of the habitable world was to be 
brought under the rule of his servants, but he never talked over 
these projects with any of his councillors and friends. Whatever 
he conceived ho considered to be good, but in promulgating and 
enforcing his schemes he lost his hold upon the territories hé 
possessed, disgusted his people, and emptied his treasury. Em- 
barrassment followed embarrassment, and confusion became worse 
confounded. Tho ill feeling of the people gave rise to outbreaks 
and revults, The rules for enforcing the royal schemes became 
daily more oppressive to the peoplo. More and more the poople 
became disaffocted, more and more tho mind of the king was set 
against thom, and tho numbers of those brought to punishment 
increased. The tribute of most of the distant countries and 
districts was lost, and many of the soldiers and servants were 
scattered and left in distant lands. Deficiencies appeared in the 
treasury. The mind of the Sultán lost its equilibrium. In the 
extreme weakness and harshness! of his temper ho gave himself 
up toseverity. Gujarat and Deogir were the only (distant) 
possessions that romained. In the old territories, dependent 
on Dehli, the capital, disaffection and rebellion sprang up. 
By the will of fate many, different projects occurrgd to the 
miud of the Sultan, which appeared to him moderate and suit- 
able, and were enforced for several years, but the people could 
not endure them. These schemes effected the ruin of the 
Sultén’s empire, and the decay of the people. Every one of 
them that was enforced wrought some wrong and mischief, and 
the minds of all men, high and low, were disgusted with their 
ruler. Territories and districts which had been securely settled 


* sts wk 

3 The two MSS. differ slightly from each other, but both contain many words not 
in the printed text. I have taken what appesre to be the general sense of what was 
evudently deemed an obscuro and doubtful passage. 
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were lost. When the Sultdn found that his orders did not work 
so well as he desired, he became still more embittered against his 
people. He cut them down like weeds and punished them. So 
many wretches were ready to slaughter true and orthodox Musul- 
máns as had never before been created from the days of Adam. 
* * + If the twenty prophets had been given into the hands of 
these minions, I verily believo that they would not have allowed 
them to livo one night. * * * 

The first project which the Sultán formed, and which operated 
te thggruin of the country and the decay of tho people, was that 
he thonght he ought to got ten or fivo per cont. moro tribute from 
the lands in the Doáb. To accomplish this he inventod somo 
oppressive dbwdbs' (cosses), and made stoppages from tho land- 
revenues until the backs of the raryats wore brokon. The cesses 
were collected so rigorously that the raryate were impoverished 
and reduced to beggary. Thoso who were rich and had property 
became rebels; tho lands were ruined, and cultivation was 
entirely arrested. When the raiyats in distant countries heard 
of tho distress and ruin of tho raiyats in the Doáb, through fear 
of the same evil befalling them, they threw off their allegiance 
and betook themselves to the jungles. The decline of cultiva- 
tion, and the distross of the raiyats in the Doáb, and the failure 
of convoys of corn from [findustén, produced a fatal famine in 
Dehli and its environs, and throughout the Doib. Grain became 
dear. Thero was a deficiency of rain, so the famine became 
general. It continued for some years, and thousands upon 
thousands of people perished of want. Communities were re- 
duced to distress, and families were broken up. The glory of 
the State, and the power of the government of Sultán Muham- 
mad, from this time withered and decayed. 

The second project of Sultan Muhammad, which was ruinous 
to the capital of the empire, and distressing to the chief men of 
the country, was that of making Deogir his capital, under the 


1 This is the first time that this word, since so well known, has come under my 
observation in these histories. 
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title of Daulatábád. This place held a central situation : Dehli, 
Gujarét, Lakhnauti, Sat-ginw, Sunér-génw, Tilang, Ma’bar, 
Dhur-samundar, and Kampila were about equi-distant from 
thence,*there being but a slight difference in the distances. 
Without any consultation, and without carefully looking into 
the advantages and disadvantages on evory sido, he brought 
ruin upon Dehli, that city which, for 170 or 180 years, had 
grown in prosperity, and rivalled Baghdad and Cairo. The 
city, with its sdrdis, and its suburbs and villages, spread over 
four or five kus. All was destroyed. So completo was the 
ruin, that not a cat or a dog was left among tho buildings 
of the city, in its palaces or in its suburbs. Troops of 
the natives, with their families and dependents, wives and 
children, men-servants and maid-servants, were forced to remove. 
The people, who for many years and for genorations had been 
natives and inhabitauts of tho land, were broken-hearted. Many, 
from the toils of the long journey, perished on the road, and 
those who arrived at Deogir could not endure the pain of exile. 
In despondency they pined to death. All around Deugir, which is 
an infidel land, there sprung up graveyards of Masulmins. The 
Sultan was bounteous in his liberality and favours to the emi- | 
grants, both on their journey and on their arrival; but they were, 
tender, and they could not enduro the exile and suffering. They 
laid down thoir heads in that heathen land, and of,all the 
multitudes of emigrants, few only survived to return to their 
home. Thus this city, the envy of the cities of the inhabited 
world, was reduced to ruin. The Sultan brought learned men 
and gentlemen, tradesmen and landholders, into the city (Dehli) 
from certain towns in his territory, and made them reside there, 
But this importation of strangers did not populate the city; many 
of them died there, and more returned to their native homes. 
These changes and alterations were the cause of great injury to 
the country. 

The third project also did great harm to the country. It 
increased the daring and arrogance of the disaffected in Hin- 
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dustan, and augmented the pride and prosperity of all the 
Hindus, This was the issue of copper money.! The Sultán, 
in his lofty ambition, had conceived it to be his work to subdue 
the whole habitable world and bring it under his rule. To 
accomplish this impossible design, an army of countless numbers 
was necessary, and this could not be obtained without plenty of 
money. The Sultan’s bounty and munificence had caused a 
great deficiency in the treasury, so he introduced his copper 
monoy, and gavo orders that it should be used in buying and 
selling, and should pass current, just as the gold and silver coins 
had passed. The promulgation of this edict turned the house of 
every Hindu into a mint, and the Hindus of the various pro- 
vinces coined krors and lacs of copper coins. With theso they 
paid their tribute, and with these they purchased horses, arms, 
and fino things of all kinds. The ráis, the villagehoadmen and 
landowners, grew rich and strong upon these coppor coins, but 
the Stato was impoverished. No long time passed before distant 
countries would take the copper fanka only as coppor. In those 
places whore foar of tho Sultdn’s edict prevailed, the gold tanka 
rose to be worth a hundred of (the copper) tankas. Every gold- 
smith struck copper coins in his workshop, and the treasury was 
filled with these copper coins. So low did they fall that they were 
not valued more than pebbles or potsherds. The old coin, fronsilts 
great ery. rose four-fold and five-fold in value. Whon trade 
was interrupted on every side, and when the copper tankas had 
become more worthless than clods, and of no use, the Sultán 
repealed his edict, and in great wrath he proclaimed that whoever 
possessed copper coins should bring them to the treasury, and 
receive the old gold coins in exchange. Thousands of men from 
various quarters, who possessed thousands of these copper coins, 
aud cariug nothing for them, had flung them into corners along 
with their copper pots, now brought them to the treasury, and 
received in exchange gold tankas and silver tankas, shaeh-génis 


1 The printed toxt adds, “his interference with buying and selling,” but this is not 
to be found in either of my S8, and is certainly saperflaous. 
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and du-gdnis, which they carried to their homes. So many of 
these copper fankaa were brought to tho treasury, that heaps of 
thom rose up in Tughlikébéd liko mountains. Great sums 
went out of tho treasury in exchange for the copper, end a great 
deficiency was caused. When the Sultán found that his pro- 
ject had failed, and that groat loss had been entailed upon the 
treasury through his copper coins, he more than ever turned 
against his subjects. 

The fourth project which diminished his troasure, and so 
brought distress upon the country, was his design of conquering 
Khuráåsán and ’Irék. In pursuance of this object, vast sums 
were lavished upon the officials and leading men of those 
countries, These great men came to him with insinuating 
proposals and deceitful representations, and as far as they knew 
how, or were able, they robbed the throne of ita wealth. The 
coveted countries were not acquired, but those which he possessed 
wero lost; and his treasure, which is the true source of political 
power, was expended. 

The fifth project * * * was the raising of an immense army 
for the campaign against Khurásáu. * * * In that year three 
hundred and seventy thousand horse were enrolled in the muster- 
master’s office. For a whole year these were supported and paid; 
but as they were not employed in war and conquest and enabled to 
maintain themeelves on plunder, when the next year came round, 
there was not sufficient in tho treasury or in the foudal Mates 
(iktd’) to support them. The army broke up; each man took his 
own course and engaged in his own occupations. But dacs and 
krors had been expended by the treasury. 

The sixth project, which inflicted a heavy loss upon the army, 
was the design which he formed of capturing the mountain of 
Karé-jal.! His conception was that, as be had undertaken the 
conquest of Khurásán, he would (first) bring under the dominion 
of islám this mountain, which lies between the territories of 

1 The printed text has “ Farkjal,” and this is favoured to some extent by ono MS}’ 
bat the other is consistent in reading Kark-jal. See snpra, Vol. I., p, 46, note 2. 
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Hind and those of China, so that the passage for horses and 
soldiers and the march of tho army might be rondered easy. 
To effect this object a large foree, under distinguished amirs and 
genorals, was kent to the mountain of Karé-jal, with, orders to 
subdue tho whole mountam. In obedience to orders, it marched 
into the mountains and encamped in various places, but the 
Hindus closed the passes and cut off its retreat. The whole 
force was thus destroyed at one stroke, and ont of all this chosen 
body of men ouly ten horsemen returned to Dehli to spread tho 
nows of its discomfiture. * * * 

Revoris.— * * The first revolt was that of Bahram Abiya at 
Maltin, This broke out while the Sult4n was at Deogir. As soon 
as he heard of it he hastened back to his capital, and collecting 
an army he marched against Multan. When the opposing forces 
mot, Bahram Abiya was defeated. His head was cut off and was 
brought to the Sultéu, and hia army was cut to pieces and dis- 
persed. © * * The Sultán returned victorious to Dehli, where 
he stayed for two years. He did not proceed to Deogir, whither 
the citizens and thoir families had removed. Whilst he re- 
mained at Dehli the nobles and soldiers continued with him, 
but their wives and children were at Deogir. At this time the 
country of the Doab was brought to ruin by the heavy taxation 
aud the numerous cesses. The Hindus burnt their corn stacks 
and turned their cattle out to roam at large. Under the orders of 
tho SQltén, the collectors and magistrates laid waste the country, 
and they killed somo landholders and village chiefs and blinded 
others. Such of thege unhappy inhabitants as escaped formed 
themselves into bands and took refuge in the jungles. So the 
country was ruined. The Sultán then proceeded on a hunting 
excursion to Baran, where, under his directions, the whole of that 
country was plundered and laid waste, and the heads of the 
Hindus were brought in and hung upon the ramparts of the fort 
of Baran. 

About this time the rebellion of Fakhré broke out in Bengal, 
after the death of Bahrém Khén (Governor of Sunér-ginw). 
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Fakhré and his Bengali forces killod Kadar Khán (Governor of 
Lakhnauti), and cut his wives and family and depondenta to 
ploces. He then plundered the treasures of Lakhnauti, and 
secured poasession of that place, and of Sat-génw and Sunúr- 
gánw. These places wero thus lost to the imperial throne, and, 
falling into the hands of Fakhr& and other rebels, were 
not recovered. At the same period tho Sultán led forth his 
army to ravage Hindustdn. He laid the country waste from 
Kananj to Dalamd, and every person that fell into his hands he 
slew. Many of the inhabitants fled and took refuge in tho 
jungles, but tho Sultan had the jungles surrounded, and overy 
individual that was captured was killed. 

While he was engaged in the neighbourhood of Kananj a third 
revolt broke out. Saiyid lasan, father of Ibráhim, the parso- 
bearer, broke out into rebellion in Ma‘bar, killed the nobles, and 
seized upon the goverment, The armyesent from Dehli to 
recover Ma‘bar, remained there. When the Sultán heard of the 
revolt he seized Ibráhim and all his relations. He then returned 
to Dehli for reinforcements, and started from thence to Deogir, 
in order to preparo for a campaign against Ma’bar. Ifo had only 
marched threo or four stages from Dchli when the price of grain 
rose, and famine began to be felt. Highway robberiew also 
became frequent in the neighbourhood. When the Sultán 
arrived at Deogir he made heavy demands upon the Musulmdn 
chiefs and collectors of the Mahratta country, and his oppressive 
exactions drove many persons tó kill themselves. Heavy abwábe 
algo were imposed on the country, and persons were specially ap- 
pointed to levy them. After a short time he sent Ahmad A yyáz 
(as lieutenant) to Dehli, and he marched to Tilang. When 
Ayyáz arrived in Dehlí he found that a disturbance had broken 
out in Lahor, but he suppressed it. The Sultán arrived at 
Arangal, where cholera (wabá) was prevalent. Several nobles 
and many other persons died of it. The Sultan also was at- 
tacked. He then appointed Malik Kabúl, the ndéb-wazir, to be 
ruler over Tilang, and himself returned homewards with all 
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speed. Ho was ill when he reached Deogir, and remained there 
some days under treatment. He there gave Shahéb Sultání 
tho title of Nusrat Khán, and made him governor of Bidar 
and tho neighbourhood, with a fief of a lac of tankas. The 
Mahratta country was entrusted to Katlagh Khin. The Sultan, 
still ill, then set off for Dehli, and on his way he gave general 
permission for the return home of those people whom he had 
removed from Dehli to Deogir, Two or three caravans were 
formed wlach returned to Dehli, but those with whom the 
Mahratta country agreed remained at Deogir with their wives 
and children. 

Tho Sultan proceeded to Dhar, and being still indisposed, he 
rested a fow days, ang then pursued his journey through Malwa, 
Famine prevailed there, the posts were all gone off the road, and 
distress and anarchy reigned in all tho country and towns along 
the route. When the Sultin reached Dehli, not a thousandth part 
of the population remained. He found the country desolate, a 
deadly famine raging, and all cultivation abandoned. He emploved 
himself some time in restoring cultivation and agriculture, but 
the rains fell short that year, and no success followed. At length 
no horses or cattle were left; grain roso to 16 or 17 jitals a str, 
and the people starved. Tho Sultán advanced loans from the 
treasury to promote cultivation, but men had been brought to a 
state of helplessnesa and weakness. Want of rain prevented 
cultivation, and the people perished. The Sultán soon recovered 
hia health at Dehli. 

Whilst the Sultán waa thus engaged in endeavouring to restore 
cultivation, the news was brought that Sháhú Afghén had re- 
belled in Mult&n, and had killed Bihzéd, the nid. Malik Nawé 
fled from Multén to Debli. Shábú had collected a party of 
Afghans, and had taken possession of the city. The Sultán pre- 
pared his forces and marched towards Multén, but he had made 
only a few marches when Makhdiima-i Jahán, his mother, died 
in Dehli. * * The Sultán was much grieved. * * Ho pursued bis 
march, and when he was only a few marches from Multén, Sh&hi 
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submitted, and sent to say that he repented of what he had done. 
He fled with his Afghans to Afghánistán, and the Sultin pro- 
coeded to Sannám. From theneo he went to Agroha, whore 
he rested awhile, and afterwards to Dohli, where tho famino 
was very severe, and man was devouring man. The Sultán 
strove to restore cultivation, and had wells dug, but the people 
could do nothing. No word issued from their mouths, and 
they continued inactive and negligent. This brought many of 
them to punishment, 

The Sultán agam marched to Sann4m and Sémana, to put 
down the rebels, who had formed mundals (strongholds P), with- 
held tho tribute, created disturbances, and plundered on tho 
roads. The Sultan destroyed thoir mandals, dispersed their fol- 
lowers, and carried their chiefs prisoners to Dehli. Many of 
them became Musulméus, and some of them were placed in the 
service of noblemen, and, with their wives and children, became 
residents of the city! They wero torn from their old lands, the 
troubles they had caused were stopped, and travellers could pro- 
ceed without fear uf robbery. 

While this was going on a revolt broke out among the Hindus 
at Arangal. Kanyé Naik had gathered strength in the country. 
Malik Makbúl, the ndib-waztr, fled to Dehli, and the Hindus 
took possession of Arangal, which was thus entirely lost. About 
the same time one of the relations of Kany&é Naik, whom the 
Sultan had sent to Kambala,’ Spostatized from Islám and stirred 


3 The work is not divided into chapters, or other divisions, systematically, in a 
way useful for reference, so the occasional headings bave not beon given in the 
translation. But the heading of the section in which this passage occurs is more 
explicit than the narrative, it says-——“ Campaign of Sultan Muhammad in Sannim, 
Samana, Kaithal and Kuhram, and devastation of those countries which had all 
become rebellious. Departure of the Sultán to the hills, subjugation of the ranas 
of the hills; the carrying away of the village chiefs and head men, Birhhes, Mand&- 
hara, Jata, Bhats, and Manhis to Dehli. Their conversion to Islam, and their being 
placed in the charge of the nobles in the capital.” 

3 Kampala is the name given in the print, but both MSS. read “ Kambala,” making 
it idemtieal with the place mentioned directly afterwards. 1 have not been able to 
discover the place. The author probably took the name to be identical with that of 
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up a revolt. The land of Kambala also was thus lost, and fell 
into the hands of the Hindus. Deogir and Gujarit alone re- 
mained secure. Disaffection and disturbances arose gn every 
side, and as they gathered strength the Sultán became more ex- 
asperated and more severe with his snbjects, But his severities 
only increased the disgust and distress of the people. He stayed 
for some time in Dehli, making loans and encouraging cultiva- 
tion; but the rain did not fall, and the saeyats did uot apply 
themselves to work, so prices rose yet higher, and men and 
boasts died of starvation. * * * Through the famine no business 
of the State could go on to the Sultén’s satisfaction, 

The Sultán pereeived that thero was no means of providing 
against the seareity of grain and fodder in the capital, and no 
possibility of restoring cultivation without the fall of rain. He 
saw also that the inhabitants were daily becoming more wretched ; 
80 he allowed the people to pass the gates of the city and to remove 
with their fumilies towards Hindustéin, * * * 80 many proceeded 
thither. The Sultan also left the city, und, passing by Pattiali 
and Kainpila,’ he halted a little beyond the town of Khor, on 
the banks of the Ganges, where he remained for a while with 
his army. The men built thatched huts, and took up their 
abode near the cultivated land. The place was called Sarg- 
dwari (Heavon’s gate). Grain was brought thither from Karra 
and QOudh, and, compared with the price at Dehli, it was 
cheap. While the Sultan was staying at this place ’Ainu-l 
Mulk held the territory of Oudh and Zafarábád. His brothers 
had fought against aud put down the rebels, thus securing 
these territories, * * and the Malik and his brothers sent to Sarg- 
dwári and to Dehli money, grain and gooda, to tho value of from 
seventy to eighty lacs of tankas. This greatly increased the 
Sultén's confidence in 'Ainu-l Mulk, and confirmed his opinion 
of his ability. The Sultán had just before been apprized that 
the officials of Katlagh Khan at Deogir had, by their rapacity, re- 
duced the revenues; he therefore proposed to make ’Ainu-l Mulk 

1 Towns in Farrukbibéd, 
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governor of Deogir, and to send him there with his brothers and 
all their wives and families, and to recall Katlagh Khén with his 
adherents. When ’Ainu-l] Mulk and his brothers heard of this 
design, they were filled with apprehension, and attributed it to the 
treachery of the Sultan. They had held their presont territories 
for many years, and many nobles and officials of Dehli, through 
fear of the Sultan's severity, had left the city, alloging the dearness 
of geram as the reason, and had come to Oudh and Zafarábád, with 
their wives aud families, Some of them became connected with the 
Malik and his brothers, and some of them received villages, * * 
The Sultán was repeatedly informed of this, and it made him 
very angry, but he kept this feeling to himself, until one day, 
while at Sarg-dwéri, he sent a message to 'Ainu-l Mulk, order- 
mg that all the people of note and ability, and all those who had 
fled from Dehli to escape punishment, should be arrested and sent 
bound to Dehli. * * * This messago, so characteristic of the 
Sultén’s cruelty, enhanced the fears of the Malik and his brothers, 
and thoy felt assured that the Sultán’s intention was to send them 
to Deogir and there perfidiously destroy them, They were filled 
with abhorrence, and began to organize a revolt. 

About this time, during the Sultén’s stay at Dehli and his 
temporary residence at Sarg-dwari, four revolts were quickly re- 
pressed. First. That of Nizam Mé-{in at Karra. * * * ’Ainu-| 
Mulk and his brothers marched against this rebel, and having put 
down the revolt and made hinf prisoner, they flayed him and 
sent his skin to Dehli. Second. That of Shah&b Sultdni, or 
Nusrat Khan, at Bidar. * * * In the course of three years he 
had misappropriated about a kror of tankas from the revenue. * ° 
The news of the Sultán’s vengeance reached him and he rebelled, 
but he was besieged in the fort of Bidar, * * * which was 
captured, and he was sent prisoner to Dehli. Third. That of 
Alisha, nephew of Zafar Khan, which broke out a few months 
afterwards in the same district. * ® * He had been sent from 
Deogir to Kulbarga to collect the revenues, but finding the 
country without soldiers and without any great men, he and his 
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brothers rebolled, treacherously killed Bhairan, chief of Kulbarga, 
and plundered his treasures. He then proceeded to Bidar and 
killed the ndib, after which he held both Bidar and Kulbarga, 
and pushed his revolt. The Sultan sent Katlagh Khan against 
him ® * * from Doogir, and the rebel met him and was de- 
feated. * * * He then fled to Bidar, where he was besieged and 
captured, He and his brothers were sent to the Sultán, * * * 
who ordered them to Grhazni. They returned from thence, and 
the two brothers reecived punishment. Fourth. Tho revolt of 
"Amu-l Mulk and his brothers at Sarg-dwirit. The Malik was 
an old courtier and associate of tho Sultán, sọ he feared the 
weakness of his character and the ferocity of his temper. Con- 
sidering himself on the verge of destruction, he, by per- 
mission of the Sultán, brought his brothers and the armios 
of Qudh and Zafarabad with him when he went to Sarg- 
dwéri, and they remained a few kos distant. One night he 
suddenly loft Sarg-dwéri and joined them. His brothers then 
pasred over the river with three or four hundred horse, and, pro- 
ceeding towards Sarg-dwart, they seized the clephants and horses 
which wero grazing there, and carried them off. A serious revolt 
thus arose at Sarg-dwéri. Tho Sulvan summoned forces from 
Sémana, Auroha, Baran, and Kol, and a force came in from 
Alimaddbad. He romained a while at Sarg-dwari to arrange his 
forces, and then marched to Kanauj and encamped in its suburbs. 
'Ainu-l Mulk and his brothors knew nothing of war and fighting, 
and had no courage and experience. They were opposed by Sultan 
Muhammad, * * * who had been victorious in twenty battles 
with the Mughals. In their extreme ignorance and folly they 
crossed the Ganges below Bangarmd, * * * and thinking that 
the Sultán’s severity would cause many to desert him, they drew 
near to offer battle. ° ° * In the morning one division of the 
Sultén’s forces charged and defeated them at the first attack. 
"Ainu-] Mulk was taken prisoner, and the routed forces were pur- 
sued for twelve or thirteen kos with great loss. The Malik’s two 
brothers, who were the commanders, were killed in the fight. 
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Many of the fugitives, in their panic, cast themselves into the river 
and were drowned. The pursuers obtained groat booty. Those 
who escaped from the river fell into the hands of the Hindus 
in tho Mards and lost their horses and arms. The Sultán did 
not punish *Ainu-] Mulk, for he thought that he was not wilfully 
rebellious, but had acted through mistake. * * * After a while 
he sent for him, treated him kindly, gavo him a robe, promoted 
him to high employment, and showed him great indulgence. His 
children and all his family were restored to him. 

After the suppression of this revolt, tho Sultán resolved on 
going to Hindustan, and proceeded to Bahréich, where he paid aj 
visit, and devoutly made offerings to the shrine of the martyr 
Sip&h-silar Mas’úd,! ono of the heroes of Sultan Mahmúd Subuk- 
tizin, * * # 

When the Sultán returned to Dehli, it occurred to his mind 
that no king or prince could exercise regal power without con- 
firmation by the Ahalifa of the race of ’Abb&a, and that overy 
king who had, or should hereafter reign, without such confirma- 
tion, had been or would be overpowered, Tho Sultán made 
diligent inquiries from many travellers about the Kha/ifas of the 
lino of ‘Abbás, and he learned that the representatives of the 
line of ’Abbés were the Khulifas of Egypt. So he and his 
ministers and advisers came to an understanding with the Khai/a 
that was in Egypt, and while the Sultán was at Sarg-dwari he 
sent despatches to Egypt about many things. When he returned 
to the city he stopped? the prayers of the Sabbath and the 'J'ds. 
He had his own name and style removed from his coins, and that 
of the Khalifa substitated ; and his flatteries of the Khalifa were 
so fuleome that they cannot be reduced to writing. In the year 
744 H. (1343 a.D.) Haji Sa’id Sarsari came to Dehli, from Bgypt, 
bringing to the Sultán honours and a robe from the Khalifa, ' 


1 The tomb of Mas’ad had thus become a place of sanctity at this time. See Vol. 
II. App., pp. 613, 649. 

3 Der towakkuf ddsht, probably meaning that he substituted the name of the 
Khalifa of Egypt for that of the Khalifa of Baghdad. 
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The Sultán, with all his nobles and sazyids and * * *, went forth 
to meet the Háji with great ceremony, * * * and ho walked 
before him barefoot for the distanee of some long bow-shots. 
** © From that date permission was given, that out of respect 
the Ahaltf’s name should be repeated in the prayers for Sabbaths 
and holydays, * * * and it was also ordered that in mentioning 
the names of the kings in the Ahutba, they should be declared to 
have reigned under the authority and confirmation of the “Abbaési 
Khalifas, The names of those kings who had not reecived such 
confirmation were to be removed trom the Ahatha, and the kings 
were to be declared to be superseded (mutaghallab). * * * The 
name of the Khatija was ordered to be inseribed on lofty build- 
ings, and no other name besides. * * * The Sultan directed that 
a lotter acknowledging his subordination to the AWha/ifa should 
be sent by the hauds of Háji Rajab Barka’i, * * * and after two 
years of correspondence the ITAji returned from Egypt, bringing 
a diploma in the name of the Sultán, as di puty of the Khalifu.' * * 

After the Sultan returned from Sarg-dwari, he remained for 
three or four years at Dehli, where he devoted himself to sundry 
matters which he considered to be for the good of tho State. 
Firstly. He did hia best for the promotion of agriculture, and for 
the encouragement of building. * * * The officers entrusted with 
the distribution of the louns from the public treasury took care of 
themselves, and appropriated the money to their own wants and 
necessities. Much of the pasture land being unfit for cultivation 
remained uncultivated, and the superintendents wore in dread 
of punishment. In the course of two years about seventy lace 
(of tankas had been issued from the treasury to the superinten- 
‘dents of the cultivation of waste lands, and net one hundredth 
or a thousandth part of what was disbursed was reproduced in 
agriculture. If the Sultán had returned from his campaign 
against Thatta, not one of these superintendents and managers 


In the translation of Firishta it is made to appear that it was the KAsiife of 
Arabia who was thus recognized: the text, however, says correctly that it was he of 
Egypt. 
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would have remained alive. Second/y. The Sultan supported 
and patronized the Mughals. Evory year at the approach 
of winter, the amire of tumans (of men) and of thousands 
cte, ete, received Avors and acs, and robes, and horses, and 
pearls. During the whole period of two or threo years, the 
Sultán was intent upon patronizing and favouring the Mughals. 
Thirdly. * * * He was diligently engaged in drawing out plans 
and schemos for increasing his revenue and army, and for pro- 
moting agriculture, Fourthly. He applicd himself excessively to 
the business of punishment, and this was the cause of many of 
the acquired territories slipping from his grasp, and of troubles 
and disturbances in those whieh remained in his power. * * * 
The more severe the punishments that were inflicted in the city, 
the more disgusted were the people in the neighbourhood, insur- 
rections spread, and the loss and injury to the State increased. 
Every one that was punished spoko evil of him. * * * Fiythly. 
The exertions which he made in the latter part of those years to 
promote the settlement and prosperity of Deogir and the country 
of the Mahrattas. The Sultán and tho evil counsellors who found 
favour in his sight camo to the conclusion that vast sums of the 
revenues of Deogir were lost through the peculations of Katlagh 
Khan's officials. * * * He divided the Mahratta country into four 
provinces (shtkk). © * * Tho officers who were sent thither received 
orders to exterminate all those who had revolted or were inimical 
to the Sultan's rule. * * * Towards the end of the year Katlagh 
Khén, with his family and suite, were recalled to Dehli, and *Aziz 
Himér, a low fellow, depraved and foolish, was sent to Dhar, and 
mado governor of all Mélwa. The recall of Katlagh Khan quite 
disheartened the people of Deog{r, and they saw themselves upon 
the very brink of ruin. They had enjoyed tranquility under the 
jest and benevolent rule of that nobleman, and they had looked 
to him as their defence against the crnel punishments of the 
Sultán. The accounts which they heard of his severity had 
disgusted all the people of Deogir, both Hindus and Musulméns, 
and many of them broke out into rebellion. * * ° Mauláná 
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Nizému-d din, a simple inexperionced man, and brother of Kat- 
lagh Khan, was sont from Bahrúj (Broach) to succeed him. 
* + + The cash raised from the revenues under Katlagh Khan 
had been accumulated at Deogir, for it was not possible to convey 
it to Dehli in consequence of the badness of the reads, the dis- 
tress in M4lwa, and the disaffection of tho village chiefs. Ordors 
wero therefore given to secure it in Dhairagir, a strong fort. * * * 

Tho Sultán having thua appointed the base-born ’Aziz Himar 
to Dhar and Malwa, gave him several laes of tankas on his 
departure, in order that he might proceed thither with befitting 
state and dignity. * * * Ho said to him, ** Thou seest how that 
revolts and disturbances are breaking out on every side, and I 
am told that whoever creates a disturbance does so with the aid 
of tho foreign amira * * * Revolts aro possible, because these 
amirs are ready to join any one for the sako of disturbance and 
plunder. If you find at Dhar any of theso amire, who aro dis- 
affected and ready to rebel, you must gct rid of them in the 
best way you can.” ‘Aziz arrived at Dhar, and in all his native 
ignorance applied himself to business. The vile whoreson one 
day gut together about eighty of the foreign amirs and chiofs of 
the soldiery, and, upbraiding them with having been the cause 
of every misfortune and disturbance, he had them all beheaded 
in front of the palace. * * * This slaughter of the foreign amtrs 
of Dhér, on the mere ground of their being foreigners, caused 
those of Doogir, and Gujarét, and every other place to unite and 
to break out into insurrection. * * * When tho Sultán was 
informed of this punishment, he sent ‘Aziz a robe of honour and a 
complimentary letter. * * * 

I, the author of this work, have been for seventeen years and 
three months at the court of Sultán Muhammad, and have re- 


1 The printed text, the MGS, and the text of Firishta all agree in this word 
doer el, in ths plural Sone peel. It is the Mughal title for a centurion 
or commander of a hundred. Briggs converta it into “Amir Judda,” and trans- 
lates it “ foreign chiefs.” He is probably not far wrong in the popular meaning 
he has assigned to it, but be is not justified in his alteration of the original word. 
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ceived many favours and gifts from him, * * * and I have often 
heard him speak with contempt of low-born, mean men. * * * 
Now when I see him promoting and honouring low and unworthy 
persons, I am lost in amazement. * * * 

About the time when this horrid tragedy was perpetrated by 
‘Aziz Himár, the ndth-wazir of Gujarat, Mukbil by name, having 
with him the treasure and horses which had been procured in 
Gujarat for the royal stables, was proceeding by way of Dihúi 
and Baroda to the presence of tho Sultán. When he came near 
Dihúi and Baroda, the foreign amirs of thoso places, who, alarmed 
hy the act of ‘Aziz, had been impelled into rebellion, attacked 
Mukbil, and carried off all the horses and treasure. They 
also destroyed all the goods and atuffs which the merchants of 
lujarát wero carrying under his convoy. Mukbil returned to 
Nahrwala, and his party was dispersed. The amire having ac- 
quired so many horses and so much property grew in power and 
importance. Stirring up the flames of insurrection, they gathered 
together a force and proceeded to Kanhayat (Cambay). The 
news of their revolt spread throughout Gujarat, and the wholo 
country was falling into utter confusion. At the end of the 
month of Ramazan, 745 m. (Feb. 1345), the intelligence of this 
revolt and of the defeat and plunder of Mukbil was brought to 
the Sultan. It caused him much anxiety, and he determined 
to proceed to Gujarit in person to repress the revolt, 

Katlagh Khan, who had been his preceptor, sent a communi- 
cation to the Sultán by Zi&’Barni, the author ofthis history, 
saying, “What are these amire of Dibdi and Baroda, and in what 
position are they that the Sultán should proceed in person against 
them?” * * “If permission is granted I am willing to raise an 
army from the resources which I have received through the 
Sultén’s bounty, and to march to Gujarát, to repress this revolt.” 
* © © The author of this work delivered the letter, * 4° bat it 
did not meet with the Sultan’s approval, and he vouchsafed no 
answer. He gave orders, however, for pressing on the prepara- 
tions for his campaign. Before the news of the revolt arrived, 
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he had appointed Shaikh Mu’izzu-d din, sun of Shaikh ’Aléu-d 
din Ajodhani, to be ndib of Gujarét. He now ordered threo 
lacs of tankas to be given to the Shaikh for enabling him to 
raise in two or three days a thousand horse to accompany the 
royal army. He appointed Firoz, afterwards Sultán, Malik 
Kabir, and Ahmad Ayyfz to be vicegerents in the capital 
during his absence. He commenced his march and proceeded 
to Sultanpur, about fifteen kos from Dehli, where he romained 
a short time. This was just at the ond of Ramazan. Here 
a letter reached him from Dhar from ‘Aziz Himár, stating that 
* * © as he was nearer to the rebels, and was ready with 
the forees of Dhar, ho had marehed against them. The Sultán 
was not very pleased with this movement, and became very 
anxious, for ‘Aziz kuew nothing of warfare, and the Sultán 
feared that he might be cut up by tho rebels. This letter was 
followed immediately by the news that "Aziz had engaged the 
enemy, and, having lost his head during the battle, he had fallen 
from his horse, aud being senseless and holpless he had been 
taken by the rebels and put to an ignominious death. 
Insurrection followed upon insurrection. During the four or 
five days of Ramazén that the Sultán halted at Sultánpúr, late 
one evening he sent fur the author of this work, Ziá Barni. 
When he arrived the Sultan said, “* Thou seest how many revolts 
spring up. I have no pleasure in them, although men will say 
that they havo all been caused by my excessive severity. But 
I am not to be turned aside from punishment by observations 
and by revolts. You have read many histories; hast thou 
found that kings inflict punishments ander certain circum- 
stances?” I replied, “I have read in royal histories that a 
king cannot carry on his government without punishments, 
for if he wore not an avenger God knows what evils would 
arise frog the insurrections of the disaffected, and how many 
thousand crimes would be committed by his subjects, Jam- 
shid was asked under what circumstances punishment! is ap- 


1 “Sigdeat.” Capital punishment is evidently meant, in limited sense of the word. 
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proved. He replied, ‘under seven circumstances, and what- 
ever goos beyond or in oxeess of these causes, produces dis- 
turbances, trouble, and insurrection, and inflicts injury on the 
country: 1, Apostasy from the true religion, and persistence 
theroin; 2. Wilful murder; 3. Adultery of a married man 
with another’s wife ; 4. Conspiracy against the king; 5. Head- 
ing a revolt, or assisting rebels; 6. Joining the enemies or 
rivals of the king, conveying news to them, or aiding and abet- 
ting them in any way; 7, Disobedionee, productive of injury 
to the State. But for no othor disobedience, as detriment to 
the realm in an essential. The servants of God are disobedi- 
eut to him when they are disobedient to the king, who ia his 
viceverent ; and the State would go to ruin, if the king wore to 
refrain from inflicting punishment in auch cases of disobedience 
as are injurious to the realm.” The Sultán then asked me if tho 
Prophet had said anything about these seven offences in respect 
of their punishment by kings. l replied “that the Prophet had 
declared his opinion upon three offences out of theso seven—viz., 
apostasy, murder of a Musulmén, and adultery with a married 
woman, The punishment of the other four offences is a matter 
rathor of policy and good government. Referring to the benefits 
derivable from the punishments prescribed by Jamshid, it has 
been remarked that kings appoint wazirs, advance them to high 
dignity, and place the management of their kingdoms in their 
hands in order that those wusira may frame regulations and keep 
the country in such good order that tho king may be saved from 
having td stain himself with the blood of any mortal.” The 
Sultán replied, “ Those punishments which Jamshid prescribed 
were suited to the early ages of the world, but in these days 
many wicked and turbulent men are to bo found. I visit them 
with chastisement upon the suspicion or presumption of their 
rebellious and treacherous designs, and I punish the most trifling 
act of contumacy with death. This I will do until I die, or until 
the people act honestly, and give up rebellion and contumacy. I 
have no such wazir as will make rules to obviste my shedding 
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blood, I punish the people because they havo all at once become 
my enemies and opponents. I have dispensed great wealth 
among them, but they have not become friendly and loyal. 
Their temper is well known to me, and J see that they are dis- 
affected and inimical to mo.” 

The Sultán marched fron Sultánpúr towards Gujarat, and 
when he arrived at Nahrwala he sent Shaikh Mu yzzu-d din, with 
some officials, into the city, whilst he, leaving it on the left, 
proceeded into the mountains of Abhi,’ to which Dihúi and 
Baroda were near. The Sultan then, sent an officer with a 
force against tho robols, and these bei unable to copo with 
the royal army, were defeated. Many of their horsemen were 
killed, tho rest were dispersed, and with their wives and ehil- 
dren fled to Deogir. The Sultán then proceeded from the 
mountains of Abhi to Broach, from wheneo he sent Malik 
Makbial,? ndth-wasir-1 mamalik, with somo of the soldiers from 
Dehli, gome of the foreign amirs of Broach, and the soldiers 
of Broach, in pursuit of the fugitives. Malik Makbil ac- 
cordingly followed the fugitives as far as the Nerbudda, where 
he attacked and utterly routed them. Most of them were 
killed, and their wives, children, and goods fell into the hands 
of tho victors. Somo of tho most noted of the rebels fled upon 
bare-backed horses to Mán Doo, chief of the mountains of Sélir 
and Málír. Ménu Deo made them prisoners, and plundered 
them of all the valuables thoy possessed. Their evil influence in 
Gujarát was thus pat an end to. Malik Makbul remained for 
some days on the banks of tho Nerbudda, and under royal 
commands he seized most of the foreign amire of Broach who had 
been sent to him, and put them to death. Of those who escaped 
the sword, some fled to Deogir, others to the chiefs (mukaddims) 
of Gujarat. 

The Sultán remained for eome time at Broach, busily engaged 
in collecting the dues of Broach, Kanháyat (Cambay), and 

1 Mount Abd. Print y apl, MS, 1. caret; 2 Gul, Firishta, Aboogur. 

3 He is called Kabúl in page 243 and Mukbil in page 263. 
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Gujarát, which were several years in arrear. Io appointed sharp 
collectors, and rigorously exacted large sums. At this poriod 
his angor was still moro inflamed against the poople, and revenge 
filled his bosom. Those persons at Broach and Cambay, who 
had disputed with Malik Makbdl, or had in any way encouraged 
insurrection, were seized and consigned to punishment. Many 
persons of all descriptions thus met their ends. 

While tho Sultán was at Broach he appointed Z{n-banda and 
the middle son ot Rukn Thanesari, two men who wore leaders 
in iniquity and the most depraved men in the world, to inquire 
into the matters of the disaffected at Deugir. Pisar Thánesarí, 
the vilest of men, went to Deogfr; and Zin-banda, a wicked 
iniquitous character, who was called Majdu-] Mulk, was on the 
road thither. A murmuring aroso among the Musulnéns at 
Deogir that two vile odious men had beon deputed to investi- 
gate the disaffection, and to bring its movers to destruction. 
One of them was before their eyes, and they heard that the 
other had arrived at Dhar. It so happened that just about the 
same time the Sultán sent two well-known noblemen to Deogir 
with an order to the brother of Katlagh Khan, directing him 
to send to Broach fifteen hundred horsemen from Deogir with the 
most noted of the “foreign amirs.” They accordingly proceeded 
to Deogir, and presented the order to Nizamu-d din, brother of 
Katlagh Khan. In accordance therewith, he commissioned fifteen 
hundred horse, and despatched with them the chief foreign amira 
under the conduct of the two nobles who had been seut for them. 
They marched toward Broach, but at the end of the first stage 
the foreign amirs, who were attended by their own horsemen, con- 
sidered that they had been summoned to Broach in order to be 
executed, and if they proceeded thither not one would return. So 
they consulted together and broke out into open resistance, and the 
two nobles who had been sent for them were killed in that first 
march. They then turned back with loud clamour and entered 
the royal palace, whero they seized Mauléné Nizdmu-d din, the 
governor, and put him in confinement. The officials, who bad 
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beon sent by the Sultan to Deogir, were taken and beheaded. 
They cut Pisar Thdnesari to pieces, and brought down the trea- 
sure from (the fort of) Dhérdgir. Then they made Makh Afghan, 
brother of Malik Yak Afghdn, one of the foreign amirs, their 
leader, and placed him on the throne. The money and treasure 
were distributed among the soldiors. The Mahratta country was 
apportioned among these foreign amira, and several disaffected 
persona joined the Afghans. The foreign antrs of Dihúi and 
Baroda lett Man Deo and proceeded to Deogir, where the revolt 
had increased and had become established. The people of the 
country joined them. 

The Sultán, on hearing of this revolt, mado ready a large force 
and arrived at Deogir, where tho rebels and traitors confronted 
him. Ho attacked thom and defeated them. Most of the 
horsemon were slain in the action. Makh Afghan, their com- 
mander, who had received a royal canopy, and had called himsolf 
Sultan, escaped, with his confederates and his wives and children, 
to the fort of Dhérdgir, and there took refuge. Hasan Kénzii, 
and the rebels of Bidar, and the brethren of Makh Afghdn, fled 
before the royal forces to their own countries. The inhabitante 
of Deogir, Hindus and Musulmaéns, traders and soldiers, were 
plundored. “ImAdu-l Mulk, Sar-tez i Sultan, with several other 
amira, was sent by tho Sultán to Kulbarga, with instructions 
to occupy that place and to securo the neighbouring country. 
Ho was also directed to hunt up the fugitives who had fled bofore 
the royal forces, and to put a stop to their machinations. Tho 
Sultán stayed for a while at Deogir, in tho royal palace, and on 
New Year's Day all the Musulmdns in the place went to wait 
upon him. * * * 

While the Sultán was engaged at Deogir in settling the 
affairs of that place and in providing for the settlement of the 
Mahratta country, and before he had finished the business 
of the amirs and the army, news arrived of the revolt, excited 
by the traitor Taghi, in Gujarét. This man was a cobbler, 
and had been a slave of the general, Malik Sulténi. He had 
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won over the foreign amira of Gujarat, and had broken out 
into rebellion. Many of the mukaddima of Gujarat joined him. 
He marched to Nahrwála, killed Malik Muzaffar, the assistant 
of Shaikh Mo’izzu-d din (the governor), and made the latter 
and his officers prisoners. Taghi then procecded, at the head 
of his rebels, to Cambay, and, after plundering that place, he 
proceeded with a body of Hindus and Musulmdne to tho fort of 
Broach. They attacked tho fort, and every day had conflicts 
with the defenders. Tho Sultán, upon receiving intelligence of 
this rising, left the affairs of Deogir half settled, and placing 
certain oflicors in charge, departed with all speed towards Broach 
to meet the rebels. All the Musulmaéns of that place who had 
remained in Deogir, high and low, marched with the royal army 
to Broach. Grain was very dear, and the army suffered great 
privations. I, Zia Barni, the author of this history, just at 
this time joinod the Sultan, after he had made one or two 
marches from Ghati-sikin towards Broach. I had been sent 
trom @he capital by the present Sultán (Firoz), Malik Kabir, 
aud Ahmad Ayyáz, with letters of congratulation on the con- 
quest of Deogir. The Sultán received mo with great favour. 
One day, as I was riding in his suite, the Sultan conversed 
with mo, and the conversation turned upon rebellion. He then 
said, “ Thou geest what troubles these traitorous foreign amire 
have excited on every side. Whon I collect my forces and put 
them down in one direction, they excite disturbances in some 
other quarter, If I had at the first given orders fur the de- 
struction of all the foreign amire of Deogir, Gujarét, and Broach, 
I should not have been eo troubled by them. This rebel, Taghi, 
is my slave; if I had executed him or had sont him as a memonal 
to the King of Eden, this revolt would never have broken ont.” 
I could not help feeling a desire to tell the Sultan that the 
troubles and revolts which were breaking out on every side, and 
this general disaffection, all arose from the excessive severity of 
his Majesty, and that if punishments were suspended for a while, 
a better feeling might spring up, and mistrust be removed from 
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the hearts of the people. But I dreaded the temper of the king, 
and could not say what I desired, so I said to myself, What is the 
good of pointing out to the Sultán tho causes of the troubles and 
disturbances in his country, for it will have no effect upon him ? 
The Sultan arrived at Broach, and encamped on the banks of 
the Norbadda, which flows by the town, When tho rebel Taghi 
was apprized of the approach of the Sultan, he abandoned the 
town, with a party of his adherents not numbeiing more than 
three hundred horse. The Sultán then placed Malik Ytsuf 
Baghré in command of two thousand horse, and sent him with 
some other amira to Cambay. In four or five days he drew near 
to that place and encountered Taghi, when he and several other 
amirs were slain, and the army being routed, fled to Broach, 
Instantly upon hearing this, the Sultán crossed tho river, and re- 
mained two or three days in Broach. Although he mado overy 
exertion to get to Cambay, Taghi heard of his advance and fled 
from that placo to Asáwal.! Thither the Sultán pursued him, 
but the rebel again fled and went to Nahrwéla. Before the 
Sultán left Broach, Taghi had oxecuted Shaikh Mu’izzu-d dín 
and several other officials whom he had made prisoners. * * * 
The Sultán arrived at As&wal and had to stay there about a 
month, on account of the ill-condition of his horses and the fall 
of rain. While the rains were still prevailing, nows came from 
Nahrwala that Taghi had marched from thence with a party of 
horse towards Asdwal and had arrived at the town of Karra. 
The Sultán marched from Aséwal in the very height of the rains, 
and on the third or fourth day reached Karra. Next day he 
drew out his forces and attacked the rebel. Taghi, on seeing the 
approach of the royal force, plied his men with wine and made 
them drank. The foreign horsemen (sardri sadt) then made an 
impetuous and reckless charge with their drawn swords on the 
royal forces, but they were encountered by the elephants and 
overthrown. They then ran among the trees, dispersed and fled 
towards Nahrwála. Several were mado prisoners, and all the 
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baggage fell into the hands of tho victors. Four or five hundred 
men, combatants and non-combatants,' wore taken with the bag- 
gage, and were all put to the sword. The Sultán then placed 
the son of Malik Yusuf Baghré at the hoad of a force, and 
sent him in pursuit of tho fugitives, but might camo on, so ho 
and his troops halted to rest. Taghi, with his remaining horse- 
men, reached Nahrwdla, thero ho collected all his family and 
depeudents, and proceeded to Want-bar6éhi,? where he stayed 
some days. From thence he wrote to the Réi of Karnal, im- 
ploring assistance in his flight, and proceeded to Karnal, Then 
he went to Thatta and Damrila, where he found refuge. 

Two or threo days after, the Sultán arrived at Nalirwala, and 
alurhted at the garden of the reservoir of Sahsilang. There he 
apphed himself to setthug the affairs of Gujarat. Tho muhaddime, 
the rdnas, and the mahants of Gujarat, came in and paid their 
homage, and received robena and rewards. In a short time the 
inhabitants who had been scattered abroad returned to their 
homes and were delivered from the ravages of the rebels, Several 
of Taghi's chief supporters left him and went to the Rána of 
Mandal and Tori,* but that chief slew them and sent their heads 
to tho Sultán. He also seized upon all their wives and children. 
For this service he received robes and rewards, and boing so 
favoured he came to the Court. 

While the Sultan was engaged in settling the affairs of the 
country, and was about to onter Nahrwála, news came from 
Deogir that Hasan Kángú and other rebels, who had fied before 
the royal army in tho day of battle, had since attacked 'Imádu-l 
Mulk, and had slain him and scattered his army. Kiwámu-d 
din and other nobles loft Deogir and went towards Dhér. Hasan 
Kángú then proceeded to Deogir and assumed royal dignity. 
Those rebels who had fled before the Sultan’s army to the 
summit of Dhárágír, now came down, and a revolution was 

1 As tar o khusk. 

2 So the print. One MS. has “ Katab and Barhi,” tho other “ Kanhan and 
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effected in Deogir. When intelligenco of this reached the 
Sult4n’s cars, he was very disheartened, for he saw very well that 
the people were alienated. No place remained secure, all order 
and regularity were lost, and the throne was tottering to its fall. 
During the months of the Sultan’s stay at Nahrwala no ono 
was sont to execution (siyúsat). He summoned Ahmad Ayyáz 
and other nobles, with an army, from the eapital, with the in- 
tention of sending thein to Deogir, and they, having made every 
preparation, camo to the Sultán. But news now arrived that 
Hasan Kángú had drawn together a large force at Deogir, The 
Sultán thereforo did not deem it advisable to send them there, 
and gave up the idea of attacking it. Ie determined that he 
would free Gujarat, take Karnál, and put down tho traitor Taghi; 
after which he, would march to Deogir, overthrow the robols, and 
remove every cause of trouble and anxiety, In pursuanco of this 
plan he first directed his attention to the taking of Karná! and 
tho fort of Khankár.! The mukaddime of Deogir, who had come 
from that place to wait upon the Sultán, now saw that the busi- 
ness of thoir country was postponed; so they went off by ones 
and twos, and, moeting at a rendezvous, they returned to Deogir. 
Tho success of the rebels, and the loss of Deogir, greatly 
troubled tho king. One day, while he was thus distressed, he 
sent for me, the author of this work, and, addressing me, said: 
“My kingdem is diseased, and no treatment cures it. The physi- 
cian cures the headache, and fover follows ; he strives to allay the 
fever, and something else? supervenes. So in my kingdom dis- 
orders have broken out; if I suppress them in one place they 
appear in another ; if I allay them in one district another be- 
comes disturbed. What have former kings said about these 
disorders?” I replied, *‘ Histories record many remedies which 
kings have employed in these disorders. Some kings, when 
they have perceived that they do not retain the confidence of 


3 This is a personal name, seo tafrd. The spelling is that of one of the MSS. 
The print has “ Kanhgér’’ and “ Khankér.” 
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their people, and have become the objects of general dislike, 
have abdicated their thrones and have given over the government 
to the most worthy of thoir sons. Retiring into privacy, and 
occupy ing themselves in innocent pursuits, they have passed their 
time in the society of sympathizing friends, without troubling 
themselves about matters of government. Other kings, when 
they havo found themselves the objects of genoral aversion, have 
tuhon to hunting, pleasure, and wino, leaving all tho business of 
the State to their wazirs and officers, and throwing off all concern 
in them. If this course seems good! to the people, and the king 
14 not given to revenge, the disorders of the State may be cured. 
Of all political ills, the greatest and most dire is a gencral feeling 
of aversion and a want of confidonce among all ranks of the 
people.” The Sultan replied, “If I can settle the affairs of my 
kingdom according to my wish, 1 will consign my realm of Dehli 
tu three persous, Firoz Shéh, Malik Kabir, and Ahmad Ayyéz, 
and I will then proceed on the pilgrimage to the holy temple. 
At present I am angry with my subjects, and they aro aggrieved 
with me. The people are acquaintod with my feelings, and I 
ain awaro of their misery and wretchodness. No troatment that 
I employ is of any benefit. My remedy for rebels, insurgents, 
opponents, and disaffected people is the sword. I employ punish- 
ment and use tho sword, so that a cure may be effected by suffer- 
ing. The more the people resist, the more I inflict chastigement.” 

When the Sultán gave up“Deogir and applied himself to the 
settloment of Gujarat, he passed three rainy seasons in that 
country. The firat he passed at Mandal and Teri,? devoting his 
time to the affairs of the country and the equipment of his army. 
The second he passed near the fort of Karnál. When the mtskad- 
dim of that place saw the numbers and strength of the royal 
army, he resolved to make Taghi prisoner and deliver him up; 
but the rebel got notice of his intention, and fled to Thatta, where 
he found refuge with the Jém. After the rains were over, the 
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Sultán took Karnál, and brought all the coast into subjection. 
The ránas and mukaddims came in and made submission, where- 
upon they received robes and rewards. A commissioner was sent 
to take charge of Karnél. Khankhér and the Rána of Karnal, 
being taken prisoners, were brought to the court, and all that 
country was completely subdued. The third rainy season the 
Sultán passed at Kondal. This is a place in the direction of 
Thatta, Súmargán,! and Damrila. At Kondal tho Sultán fell 
sick with fover, which obliged him to remain there for somo time. 
Before the Sultan went to Kondal he received from Dehli the 
mtelligence of the death of Malik Kabir, which deeply grieved 
him. Thereupon he sent Ahmad Ayva7 and Malik Makbal 
from the army to take charge of the affairs of the capital. He 
summoned Khudfwand-zada,? Makhdim-zada, and many clders, 
learned men and others, with thoir wives and families, to Kondal. 
Every one that was summoned hastened with horse and foot to 
join the Sultán at Kondal, so that a largo forco was gathered 
there and was formed into an army. Boats were brought 
from Deobdlpur, Multan, Uch, and Siwistan to the river. 
The Sultán recovered from his disorder, and marched with his 
army to the Indus. He crossed that river in ease and safety 
with his army and elephants. Ho was there joined by Altún 
Bahádur, with four or five thousand Mughal horse, sent by the 
Amir of Farghan. The Sultán showed great attention to this 
leader and his followers, and bestowed many gifts upon them. 
He then advanced along the banks of the Indus towards Thatta, 
with an army as numerous as a swarm of ants or locusts, with 
the intention of humbling the Simras and the rebel Taghi, whom 
they had sheltered. 

As he was thus marching with his countless army, and was 
thirty kos from Thatta, the ‘dshúra or fast of the 10th of 
Muharram happened. He kept the fast, and when it was over 
he ate some fish. ‘The fish did not agree with him, his illness 
returned and fever increased. He was placed in a boat and con- 


3 Var: “Siyamgho” and “Siyumragen.” 3 See page 276 infra. 
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tinued his journcy on the second and third days, until ho came to 
within fourteen kos of Thatta. He then rested, and his army was 
fully prepared, only awaiting the royal command to take Thatta, 
and to crush the Simras of Thatta and the robel Taghi in a 
single day, and to utterly annihilate them, But fate ruled it 
otherwise. During the last two or three days that he was 
encamped near Thatta, the Sult4n’s malady had grown worse, 
and his army wa. in great troublo, for they wero a thousand 
kog distant from Dehli and their wives and children, thoy were 
near the enemy and in a wilderness and desert, so they were 
sorely distressed, and looking upon tho Sult&n’s expected death 
ae preliminary to their own, they quito despaired of returning 
home. On the 21st Muharram, 752 u. (1350 a.n.), Sultán 
Muhammad bin Tughlik departed this lifo on the banks of tho 
Indus, at fourteen ‘os from Thatta, * * * 


Sultan Firoz Shah. 


I, the author of this Tartkh-t Firoz Shahi, have written all 
that I have witnesacd during six years of the personal charactor 
of the reigning sovercign, aud of the events which have occurred 
during that time. I have included those in eloven chapters, 
and if I live some years longer 1 intend to write ninety more 
chapters, so that the complete history of the reign may consist of 
one hundred and one chapters (mukaddamas). * * * 


Chapter 1. Account of the Accession of Firoz Shah. 
2. March of the Sultán from Kiwistán to Dehli. 
. Eulogy of the personal character of the Sultan. 
. His bounty in the grant of pensiones and in’dms. 
. His buildings. 
Formation of Canals. 
. Rules of Government. 
. Conquest of Lakhnauti. 
. Arrival of letters and robes from the Khalifa. 
. Hunting matters. 
. Defeat of the attacks of the Mughals. 


ee ee a) 


see 
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1.—Accession of Firos Shah. 

e + © On the third day after the death of Muhammad Tughlik, 
the army marched from (its position) fourteen kos from Thatta 
towards Siwist4n, on its roturn homewards. Every division of 
the army marched without leader, rulo, or route, in tho greatest 
disorder. No one heeded or listened to what any one said, but 
continued the march like careless caravans. So when they had 
proceeded a kos or two, the Mughals, cager for booty, assailed 
them in front, and the rebely of Thatta attacked them in tho 
rear. Cries of dismay arose upon every side. The Mughals fell 
to plundering, and carried off women, maids, horses, camels, 
troopers, baggage, and whatever elso had boen sent on in advance. 
They had very nearly captured the royal harem and the treasure 
with the camels which carried it. The villagers (who had 
been pressed into the service) of the army, aud expected the 
attack, took to flight. They pillaged various lota of baggage on 
the right and loft of the army, and thon joined the rebels of 
Thatta in attacking the baggage train. The people of the army, 
horse and foot, women and men, stood their ground ; for when 
they marched, if any advanced in front, they were assailed by the 
Mughals; if they lagged behind, they were plundered by the 
rebels of Thatta. Those who resisted and put their trust in God 
reached the next stage, but those who had gone forward with 
the women, maids, and baggage, wero cut to pieces. The 
army continued its march along the river without any order 
or regularity, and every man was in despair for his life and 
goods, his wife and children. Anxiety and distress would allow 
no one to sleep that night, and, in their dismay, men remained 
with their eyes fixed upon heaven: On the second day, by 
stratagem and foresight, they reached their halting ground, as- 
sailed, as on the first day, by the Mughals in front and the 
men of Thatta in the rear. They reated on the banks of the 
river in the greatest possible distress, and in fear for their lives 
and goods. The women and children had perished. Makhdim 
Záda’ Abbési, the Shaikhu-s Shaiyúkh of Egypt, Shaikh Nasfru-d 
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din Mahmúd Qudhi, and the chief men, assembled and went to 
Firoz Sháh, and with one voice said, “Thou art the heir apparent 
and legatce of the late Sultán ; he had no son, and thou art his 
brother’s son; there is no one in the city or in tho army enjoy- 
ing the confidence of the people, or possessing the ability to 
reign. For God's sako save these wretched people, ascend the 
throne, and deliver us and many thousand other miserable men. 
Redeem the women and children of the soldiors from the hands 
of tho Mughals, and purchase the prayers of two lacs of people.” 
Firoz Shih mado objections, which the leadors would not listen 
to All ranks, young and old, Musulmans and Hindus, horse 
and foot, women and children, assombled, and with one acclaim 
declared that Firoz Shéh alone was worthy of the crown. “It 
he does not assume it to-day and let the Mughals hear of his 
doing so, not one of us will escape from the hands of the Mughals 
and tho Thatta mon.” So on tho 24th Muharram, 752 n. (1851 
A.D ), the Sultán ascended the throne. 

Ou the day of his accession the Sultán got some horse in order 
and sent them out to protect the army, for whenover the Mughal 
horse came down they killed and wounded many, and carried off 
prisoners. On the same day he named some amire to guard the 
rear of the army, and these attacked the men of Thatta when 
they fell upon the baggage. Several of the assailants were 
put to the sword, and they, terrified with this lesson, gavo up the 
pursuit and returned home. On the third day he ordered certain 
amira to attack the Mughals, and they accordingly made several 
of the Mughal commanders of thousands and of hundreds pri- 
soners, and brought them before the Sultán. The Mughals from 
that very day ceased their annoyance; they moved thirty or forty 
kos away, and then departed for their own country. 


11.—Stoppage of the evils inflicted by the Mughals of Ohangls 
Khan. 


All men of intelligence in Hind and Sind have seen and re- 
marked the stop which has been put to the inroads bf the Mughals 
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of Changiz Khan in this auspicious reign. They have not been 
able to attack and ravage tho frontier territories, nor have they 
beon permitted to come in with professions of friendship and 
employ their arts to carry off tho wealth of the country. They 
had the presumption to make two attacks. Once they crossed 
tho Sodra and came into the neighbouring country. Thero they 
woro met by the forces of Islám and wero defeated Many were 
killed and many were taken prisoners, These latter were placed 
upon camels, aud were paraded in derision ‘round Dehli, with 
wooden collars on their necks. Those who escaped from the 
hattle fled in tho greatest precipitation and confusion, and many 
were drowned in the passage of the Sodra. On the othor occa- 
sion they made a rapid dash into Gujarat. Some perished from 
thirst, some diod by the hands of tho soldiers, and sume fell in a 
night attack which tho uatives of the country mado upon them, 
Not one-tenth of those accursed followers of Changiz Khén 
reached their own country. 
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TARYIKH-I FYROZ SHAHY 
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SITAMS-I SIRAJ ’AFYF. 


[This History of Firoz Shah is dovoted exclusively to the 
reign of that monarch, and therefore has a botter right to tho 
title than Darni’s history, which embraces only a small por- 
tion of the reign of Firoz, and bears the title simply because 
it was written or finished during his roign. Little is known of 
Shams-i Siraj beyond what is gleaned from his own work. He 
was desconded from a family which dwelt at Abdhar, the country 
of Firoz Shah’s Bhatti mother. His great grandfather, he says, 
was collector of the revenue of Abdhar, and was intimate with 
Ghiydsu-d din Tughlik before he became Sultán. He himself 
was attached to the court of Firoz, anl accompanied him on his 
hunting expeditions. ] 

The work has met with scarcely any notice, whilst every 
historian who writes of tho period quotes and refers to Ziéu-d 
din Barni. The reason of this may bo that Shams-i Siraj enters 
more than usual into administrative dotails, and devotes some 
chapters to the condition of the common people—a matter of 
the utmost indifference to Muhammadan authors in general. 
His untiring strain of eulogy could not have condemned him 
in their eyes, as they were accustomed to little else in all the 
other histories they consulted ; so that we must either attribute 
the neglect of this work to the cause assigned, or to the fact 
of its having at a comparatively late period been rescued from 
some musty record room. The work, consisting of ninety 
chapters, contains an ample account of this Akbar of his time; 
and, making due allowance for the prevalent spirit of eulogium 
and exaggeration, it not only raises in us 4 respect for the virtues 
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and munificence of Firoz, and for the benevolence of his character, 
as shown by his canals and structures for public accommodation, 
but gives us altogether a better view of the internal condition of 
India under a Muhammadan roverrign than is presented to us 
in any other work, except the A yin-1 Akbari, 

[In style, this history has no pretensions to elegance, being, 
in gencral, very plain. The author ig much given to reiterations 
and recapitulations, and he has certain pet phrases which he con- 
stantly uses. Air H, Elliot desired to print a translation of tlu 
whole work, and he evidently held it in high estimation. A por- 
tion of the work had beon translated for him by a munshi, but this 
hag proved to be entirely useless, The work of translation has, 
consequently, fallen upon the editor, and he has endeavoured to 
carry out Sir IT. Elhot’s plan by making a close translation of 
the first three chapters, and by oxtracting from the rest of the 
work everything that seemed worthy of solection. The transla- 
tion is close, without being servile: here and there exuberances 
of eloquence have been pruned out, and repotitions and tauto- 
logies havo been passed over without notice, bat other omissions 
have beon marked by asterisks, or by brief deseriptions in brackets 
of the passages omitted. Shams-i Sirhj, with a bettor idea of 
method than has fallen to the lot of many of his brother his- 
torians, has divided his work into books and chapters with 
appropriate headings. 

[Besides this history of Firoz Shah, the author often refers to 
his Mandkib-s Sultan Tughhk, and he mentions his intention of 
writing similar memoirs of the reign of Sultán Muhammad, the 
won of Firoz Sháh. Nothing more appears to be known of these 
works, Copies of the Tdrikh-: Ftros Shahi are rare in India, 
and Colonel Leos, who has selected the work for publication in 
the Bibliotheca Indica, bas heard only of “one copy in General 
Hamilton's library, and of another at Dehli, in the possession 
of Nawéb Ziéu-d din Lohéri, of which General Hamilton's is 
perhaps a transcript.”! The editor has had the use of four 

1 Jour. R. A. S., New Series, ii., 446, 
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cppies. One belonging to Sir H. Elliot, and another belong. 
ing to Mr. Thomas, are of quito recent production. They 
are evidently taken from the same original, most probably the 
Dehli copy above mentioned. The other two copies belong to 
tho library of the India Office, one having been lately purchased 
at the sale of the Marquis of Hastings’s books. These are older 
productions; they aro well and carefully written, and although 
they contain many obvious errors, they will be of the greatest 
service in tho preparation of a correct text. None of these 
MSS. are perfect. The two modern copies terminate in tho 
middle of the ninth chapter of the last book. The Hastings 
copy wants several chapters at the end of the first and tho 
hogmning of tho second book; but it extends to the eleventh 
chapter of the last book, and has the final leaf of the work. Tho 
othor MS. euds in the middle of the fifteenth chaptor of the last 
book, and somo leaves are missing from the fourteenth. For- 
tunately these missing chapters seom, from the headings given in 
the preface, to bo of no importanco. 

[A considerable portion of tho work was translated in abstract 
by Lieut, Henry Lewis, Bengal Artillery, and published in the 
Journal of the Archwological Society of Dehli in 1849. ] 


First Mukaddama.—Birth of Firoz Shah. 


Firoz Sh&h was born in the year 709 n. (1309 a.p.). It is 
recorded that his father was named Sipah-sálár Rajab, and was 
brothor of Salt4n Ghiyésu-d din Tughlik Ghazi. The writer of 
this work has given a full account of their parentage in his 
Memoirs of Sultán Tughlik (Manákib-i Sultán Tughlik). The 
three brothers, Tughlik, Rajab, and Aba Bakr, came from 
Khurdsén to Deblí in the reign of ’Aléu-d din, and that monarch, 
under Divine guidance, treated them with great kindness and 
favour. All three were taken into the service of the Court, and 
the Sultán, observing their courage and energy, conferred upon 
Tughlik the country of Dipálpúr, and employed all the brothers 
in public business. Tughlik was desirous that his brother Sipah- 
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sålár Rajab should obtain in marriage the daughter of one of the 
Rdis of Dipélpur ; and whilo he was seeking a suitable match, he 
was informed that the daughters of Rina Mall Bhatti were very 
beautiful and accomplished. In those days all tho estates, from 
tho highost to the lowest, and all the jungle belonging to the 
Mini and Bhatti tribos, wero attached to the town of Abúhar, 
which was one of the dependencies of Dipdlpir. The author's 
great-grandfather, Malik S’adu-] Mulk Shahab ’Afif was then 
‘'amaldar of Abúhar, and Tughlik Sháh, after consultation with 
him, sont some intelligent and acute persons to Rána Mall with 
a proposal of marriage. 

When the messengers delivered Tughlik’s messago, Rina Mall, 
in his pride and haughtiness, uttored unscomly and improper 
observations. This, togethor with the Rana’s refusal, was com- 
municated to Tughlik Shah, who then again took counsel with 
the author's ancestor, and after much debate it was decidod that 
Tughlik Shah should proceed to the villages (tu/wandt) belonging 
to Róna Mall, aud demand payment of tho year’s revenue. 
Next day Tughlik proceeded thither and demanded payment in 
ready money of the whole amount. The mukuddims and chaud- 
haris wore subjected to coercion, and payment in full was insisted 
upon. Tho Raéna’s people wera helpless and could do nothing, 
for those wore the days of ’Aldu-d din, and no one dared to 
make any outcry. In the course of two or three days they were 
reduced to extremities and suffered much hardship. Some trust- 
worthy aud precise persons told tho author that the mother of 
Rana Mall, who was an old woman, when sho heard of Tughlik 
Shah's severity to the people, proceeded at the time of evening 
prayer into the house of her aon, weeping and tearing her hair, and 
spoke most feelingly upon the matter. At that time Rána Mall's 
daughter, the future mother of F{roz Shéh, was in the court-yard. 
When that fortunate damsel heard the wailing and crying of the 
Rana’s mother, she inquired what was the cause of her grief; 
and the dame replied, “ I am weeping on your account, for it is 
through you that Tugblik Sh&h is weighing so heavily on the 
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people of this jand.” The author's veracious informer said that 
the high-spirited, noble girl exclaimed, “If the surrender of me 
will deliver the people from such misery, comply instantly with 
the demand, and send me to him; consider then that the Mughals 
have carried off one of your daughters.” The old lady went 
and told the Rana of his daughter's resolution, and he gave 
his assent. The Rána communicated the fact to the author's 
great-crandfather, when a messenger was sent to Tughlik Shah 
announcing the Réna’s assent to the marriage, and the damsel 
herself was brought to Dipélpir. Before her marriage she was 
called Bibi Naila, but on entering the house of Sipah-sálár 
Rajab, she was styled Sultán Bíbí Kadbánú. 

Aftor the lapse of a few years she gave birth to Firoz Shéh in 
a most auspicious hour, and Tughlik Shéh distributed his bounty 
on all sides in token of his joy. On the very day that Fíroz 
Shéh was born, the author’s grandfather, Shams-i Sháháb 'Afif, 
also came into the world. The females of the author’s ancestors 
then livod at Dip&lpur, and constantly visited the female apart- 
inents of Tughlik Shéh, and often in talking of these matters the 
author's great-grandfather used to say that he had frequently 
given Firoz Shéh a cup of milk; and Firoz Shah himself, when 
he had reached the summit of his power and glory, used to tell 
the author's father that he had sucked at the breast of his grand- 
mother. 

When Firoz Sháh was seven years old his father, Sipah-sélar 
Rajab, died, and Tughlik Sh&h made great mourning for him. 
The widowed mother was in great distress as to the education 
and training of her son, but Tughlik Shah consoled her, and told 
her that he would look upon the child as his own, and treat him 
with every kindness so long as he lived. The mother of Firoz 
Shéh had no other child, either son or daughter. Those who 
aay that Malik Kutbu-d din was brother of Firoz Sbáh speak 
the truth. but he was born of another mother. The same was 
the case with Malik Náib Bar-bak ; he also was his brother, but 
by a different mother. 


vou OIL. 18 
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Firoz Shah received instruction in the duties of royalty and 
the functions of sovereignty from two kings, Sultan Tughlik 
Shéh and Sultán Muhammad Sháh, and he became thoroughly 
conversant with all affaira of State. Tatar Khan Buzurg used 
to say upon this subject that Firoz Shah ought to be acquainted 
with regal and political duties, and that no one should feel any 
apprehension about him. 


Second Mukaddama.—Firoz Shah's Education in the Duties of 
Royalty. 


Firoz Shah was fourteen years old when Sultán Tughlik Shah 
ascended the throne. The Sultán was engaged for four years 
aud a half in travolling about his dominions, and during that 
timo Firoz Sháh attended him, obtaining full knowledge of all 
public business transacted by tho Sultán. On the death of 
Sultán Tughlik he was succeeded on the throno of Dehli by 
Muhammad Shah. At the accession of this monarch Firoz Shéh 
was cighteen years of age. He was appointed deputy of the lord 
chamberlain (ndib-i amir-hdjib), with tho title of Naib Bar-bak, 
and reocived tho command of 12,000 horso. The Sultan was 
exceadingly kind and generous to him, and keeping him con- 
atantly near his person he used to explain to him, with much 
intelligence, all affairs of State that came up for consideration. 
Even at this period Firoz Shah showed himself very kind and 
generous to the poor, and when any case of distress came before 
him ho was prompt to relieve it. When Muhammad Shah 
divided the territorics of Dehli into four parts, as the author 
has fully explained in his Mandkib-t Sultán Muhammad, he 
placed one part under the charge of Firoz Shah, so that he 
might acquire experience in the art of government. The wise 
have said that the man who can perform the duties of one charge 
may guide the affairs of a State and accomplish the government of 
a kingdom. So the clear-sighted Sultán Muhammad placed Firoz 
Shéh over a fourth part of his kingdom, in order that, with the 
Divine favour, he might become an adept in all political matters. 
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It is commonly said that Sultán Muhammad Shéh used to keep 
Firoz Shah continually at work in various matters, and tho state- 
ment is true. But this labour was not imposed upon him out of 
any ill-fecling, for, had the king disliked him, he would have 
sent him far from his court. Muhammad Shéh was an illustrious 
king, and a most intelligent and able man, so much so that he 
was remarkable for his talents among the great men of Dohlf. 
His object was to train Firoz Shéh, so that he might become 
thoroughly versed in the duties of royalty. Thus Firoz Shéh 
completed his forty-fifth year under tho tuition of Sultén Mu- 
hammad Shéh. 


Third Mukaddama.—Acession of Firoz Shah. 
When Sultán Muhammad Shah died, a body of Mughals 


plundered the baggage train and went off towards their own 
country. At this conjuncture all the AAdne and princes, (he learned 
men, shatkhs, and officials who were with Sultán Muhammad at 
Thatta, met in council and decided that nothing could be done 
without a leader, saying, “ Dehli i, distant,’ aud these things 
have happened. Sultán Muhammad is gone to Paradise, and 
the Mughals have taken the field and have come up against us.” 
In fine, a Mughal band plundered the baggage, and thoir in- 
satiate desires being unsatisfied with the plunder thus wickedly 
obtained, they approached closer in search of further booty. 
The nobles of Sultán Muhammad Shéh then assembled in 
council, and, after a long and anxious deliberation, the nobles 
and the administrative officers both agreed that the proper course 
was to place the reins of government in the hands of Firoz Shah. 

Firoz Shéh, through fear of God, was averse to being made 
sovereign, aud stated that he had formed the design of making 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. But the divine approval of the suc- 
cession of Firoz Shah was from the first made known by means 
of the shaikhs, because in attaining royalty the mode of its acqui- 
sition is an important point. Sometimes when an elder is about 


1 A proverbial expression. 3 Dueba-di-i md dar-dinadah, 
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to quit the world, he authoritatively places one of his disciples in 
his place, and hands over to him his prayer-carpet, although the 
disciple may be reluctant to undertake the serious charge. This 
mode of appointmont is called authorization by investituro with 
the religious garment, and is highly honoured among shaikhs. 
So all tho princes, and judges, and doctors, and shaikhs, and 
officials who had gone to Thatta with Muhammad Shah, agreed 
unanimously upon choosing Firoz Shd&h, but he was reluctant 
to assent, fooling the weight of the responsibility to God. This 
however, is a feeling which can only bo allowed to saints, because 
tho burden of royalty ia an arduous one. Every one approved 
tho choice, and all men set their hearts upon its acceptance, 

When this election was made known, Khudawand-zéda, 
daughter of Tughlik Sh&h and mothor of Dáwar Malik, sent a 
messago to the nobles, urging that it was not nght to prefer the 
Amir-hgib to her son by Malik Khusri, seeing that she was 
daughter of Sultán Tughlik, and sistor of Sultan Muhammad, 
Whilst her son lived, how could any strangor sit upon the throne ? 
Some,historians add that Khudawand-zéda used indecorous lan- 
guage upon the matter. On her message being delivered to the 
nobles, they all winced as if suako-bitten. It pleased nobody, 
but all tho assembly agreed to send Malik Saifu-d din Khoji 
to her. The Malik was a celebrated man, and whatever he said, 
he said well, with dignity and firmness, HË accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Khuddéwand-zda, and addressed her in polite, though 
decided, language, saying, “O woman, if thy sun had been chosen 
instead of Firoz Sh&h, thou wouldst have no home to lock 
upon, nor should we have wives or children to gladden our 
eyes, because thy sun is an incompetent person, incapable of 
governing. We have come into this foreign country, and a 
large Mughal army confronts us ; if thou wishest to save thyself 
from that army, do thou acquiesce in what we all have deter- 
mined, and the office and title of Nath Bar-bak shall be conferred 
upon thy son.” Khudáwand-záda was silent, and Malik Saifa-d 
din returned. 
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All the nobles then agreed upon choosing Fi{roz Shéh, but 
still he would not consent. Writers of credit report that Tétér 
Khan, who was president of the meeting, then stood up, and 
taking the arm of Firoz Sh&h, forced him to sit upon the throne, 
Upon this Sultan Fíroz said to Tatér Khan, “ Since vou have 
placed this heavy trouble and grievous labour upon my shoulders, 
you must be patient for a while till I have performed my de- 
votions.” He then went through his ablutions, and repeated the 
regular form of prayer in singlencss of heart. Afterwards, 
bowing his head to the ground, he, with tearful eyes, poured 
forth his supplications to the Almighty, saying, “O Lord! the 
stability of states, the peaco, regulation, and occupations of 
governments do not depend upon man. Permanence of dominion 
depends upon thy behests. Oh God, thou art my refuge and my 
strength.” After this they placed the crown of empire upon 
his head, and invested him with the robes of sovereignty. Many 
persons who were present in this assembly have told the author 
that Sultán Firoz Sháh put on the robes of royalty over his 
garments of mourning, and although the nobles of the late 
Sultén Muhammad Sháh wished to remove the dross of mourn- 
ing, he would not allow them, and said: “Although in com- 
pliance with your counsels J have assumed the robes of sove- 
reignty, still I x ‘Yow off my garments of mourning, for 
Sultán Muhammad was my lord, my teacher, and my guide in 
all things. It was my earnest desire to make the pilgrimage 
to the holy temple, but I have yielded to your strenuous opposi- 
tion; it will be well, therefore, that the robes of royalty should 
cover the garments of mourning.” He was so attired, when an 
elephant wae brought, which he mounted, and went forth in 
state. The heralds and attendants shouted in loud acclaim, the 
drams were beaten in exultation, and universal joy prevailed. 

The first public act of Sultán Firoz Sháh was to invest Shir- 
ábrú Chashm with the duties of ‘Im&dn-] Mulk.! The date 
of his accession to the throne was the 24th Muharram, 752 a. 

1 « Pillar of the state "—i.¢, minister. 
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(March 23rd, 1351 a.p.). Firoz Shih, the sovereign elect, pro- 
ceeded on his elephant to the female apartments, and threw him- 
self at the feet of Khuddwand-zida. She embraced him, and 
with her own hands placed upon his head a crown, valued at a 
lac of tankas, which had belonged to Sultan Tughlik Shéh and 
Sultán Muhammad Sháh. The Sultán Firoz Shéh then re- 
turned, and general satisfaction prevailed. 


ourth Mukaddama.—Firoz Shåh wars with a Mughal forec. 


The accession of Firoz Shéh made the people glad, because 
they wera in groat alarm about the Mughal hordes. After 
pluudering the baggago train, tbo Mughals had come within sight 
vf tho camp at Dehli. Tho #háns and nobles assembled, and 
tho opportunity was deemed favourable for an attack upon the 
invaders. The Sultán accordingly assembled his forces of horse, 
foot, and elephants, and attacked the enemy. A fierce battle 
msued, and the slaughter was great, but victory inclined to the 
Sultan, and the Mughals fled, abandoning their camp and 
baggage. Tho victory was complete, and all the people of tho 
great búzúár (basdr-i buztirg) who had been taken prisoners by 
the Mughals wore sot free. This was the first victory of the 
reigu of Sultén Firoz, and he proceeded to Debli amid genoral 
rejoicings and acclamations. 


Fifth Mukaddama.—On the mistake made by Khwdja-i Jahan 
Ahmad Ayyds in setting up the son of the late Sultan Mu- 
hammad Shah. 


When Sultán Muhammad Shah, in the latter days of his 
reign, proceeded to Daulatébéd (Deogir), he ieft three persons 
in (charge of) Dehlí ;—Malik Kabir, Katlagh Khan, and Fírog 
Shéh, who was then Naid-s umir Adjib (deputy of the lord cham- 
berlain), The two former died before their master, and the latter 
was summoned to atteud his person in Thatta. Dehli being 
thus left vacant, Khwája-i Jahan was sent thither from Thatta 
as representative of the absent sovereign. With him were several 
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other nobles, Malik Kiw&mu-l Mulk the Khdn-t Jahan, Malik 
Hasan, Malik His&mu-d din Uzbek, and others. It is commonly 
reported that when the Hhwdja-t Jahdn heard that Sultán 
Muhammad Sh&h was dead, and that Sultan Firoz Shéh had 
been chosen by the noblos and chief men to succeed him, he set 
up the son of Muhammad Shéh in opposition at Dehli, and 
gained the people over to his side. But this eommonly received 
story is not true. ‘I'he author hero gives tho true account of this 
transaction just as he heard it from Kishwar Khan, son of 
Kishla Khan Bahram, one of the servants of the Court. 

When Sultán Muhammad Shah died at Thatta, the chiofs of 
tho Hazara of Khurdsin, who had come to assist him, as soon 
as they heard of his death, plundered the chief bázár, as the 
author has related in his Afandkib-1 Sultán Muhammad Shéh. 
In those days the baggage belonging to the forces, which were 
at detached stations, was plundered, and the men of these de- 
tachmonts all fled to the city. Firoz Sháh had not yet been 
placed on the throne. A slave named Malih Túntún! had been 
sent from Dehli by Khwaja-i Jahan to Sultán Muhammad, and 
just at this juncture, when the alarming news was coming in 
from the army, he started on his return to Dehli. On his 
arrival he unfolded to Khwája-i Jahan the intelligence of tho 
death of the Sultán, the attacks of the Mughals upon the army, 
the plundering of the ddsdr, and the disaffection and bloodshed 
among the royal forces. He then proceeded to add that Tátár 
Khén and the Amir-hajib Firoz Shah were missing, and it was 
not known whether they had been taken prisoners or killed by 
the Maghals; that many other nobles had been slain ; and that 
such untoward ovents had happened in the royal army. 

When the Khwéja-i Jaháñ heard this news, he mourned for 
the death of Sultán Muhammad, and also for Firoz Shéh. There 
was great affection between the Khwája and Firoz Shah, so that 
they had no reserve with each other, and it reached to such an 
extent that the Khwája called Firoz his son. After the duties 

1 Var. “Ténés.” Barns calle him “ Altán,” which is more likely. 
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of mourning were completed, the Khwéja, believing the report 
brought by Malih to be correct, placed a son of Sultan Mu- 
hammad Shéh upon'the throno, and thus, through adverse fate, 
committed a blunder. When he heard that the Lord Chamber- 
lain was alive and well, he perceived his error. But he proceeded 
to collect an army, and thought his best policy was to be pre- 
pared, because in affairs of State no one believes acts like his to 
be be mistakes and errors; and until peace is made between the 
two parties, neither vught to be freo from apprehension of grievous 
consequences. So the Khwaja assembled a strong force in Dehli, 
and took men into his service, until his army amounted to about 
20,000 horse, Le distributed large sums among the people, 
although the treasury was then at a very low cbb, in consequence 
of the lavish liberality of Sultán Muhammad Shéh during his 
reign of twonty-seven years. When the money was exhausted, 
ho gave away the gold and silver utensils, and when these had 
come to an end, the jowels, This profusion attracted crowds 
from all directions, but it was a curious fact that while they ac- 
cepted the Khwaja’s bounty. their hopes and prayers were in 
favour of Firoz Shah. 


Sitth Mukaddama.—Khwdja-+ Jahdn heara of the accession of 
Sultán Firos Shah. 


When Khwéja-i Jahdén heard of the succession of Sultán Firoz 
Shéh, he lamented the mistake he had made. Conflicting rumours 
were atloat in the two armies. It was said to be the Khwája’s 
determination that, as soon as the Sult4n’s army reached Dehli, 
he would place all the dependents of the nobles who were in that 
army on the manjaniks, and shoot them away. Another rumour 
said that the Khwája had a powerful army and would offer a 
stout resistance. 

When these proceedings and rumours were reported to Sultén 
Firos, he called a council of all the princes and nobles in his 
army. It was unanimously agreed that Sultén Muhammad 
Sháh had no son, but only a daughter, who was born in the reign 
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of Sultán Tughlik. Where, it was asked, had the Khwéje-i 
Jahan found the pretended son? All wise men spoke in the 
same strain, expressing their astonishment at the Khwaja’s 
error, and agreeing that his actions were quite unworthy a man 
of his age. Sultán Firoz finished tho discussion by expressing 
his own surpriso, and resolved upon marching to Dehl{. The 
chiefs and men of the army warmly supported him, and on the 
other side the people of Dehl{ anxiously watched for his arrival. 
He accordingly marched on and arrived at Multan. Up to this 
time he had never talked to any one, small or great, about the 
Khwaja-i Jahan, but had acted in the most politic manner and 
in strict accordance with the examples of the wisest kings, It 
was now fully, confirmed that the KhwAja was resolved upon 
opposition. Sultán Firoz knew that the army of Thatta had 
suffered many hardships and troubles, and through the prodi- 
gality of Sultén Muhammad Shéh the treasury was empty. 
The army had also been reduced to great straits by the assaults 
of the Mughals, and had been compelled to retire towards Dehlf; 
and, besides this, the wives and children of the men were there ; 
hence Firoz Shh was apprehensive that if the Khwéja-i Jahén's 
antagonism became the talk of the army, the men would be di- 
spirited, and would think the Sultán was afraid of the Khwaja. 
For these reasons Sultán Firoz never talked on the subject until 
he reached Multan. 


Secenth Mukaddama.— March of Firoz Shah from Thatta to Dehli. 


When the Sultán was about to march upon Dehli, a consulta- 
tion was held as to the most suitable route. The council was in 
favour of proceeding by way of Gujérét, so that the riches of 
that country might be secured. But the Sultén took another 
view, and said, “ When Sultán Tughlik Sh&h marched to repress 
the insurrection of Khusrii Khan, he went by way of Dipalpér, 
and by God’s favour obtained the victory. I am therefore re- 
solved upon pursuing the same route by Dípálpúr and Multéa, 
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hoping that I, in like manner, shall be brought in safety to 
Dehli.” So he began his march by that road. When the 
news of his approach by way of Multan, with the elephants 
and baggage, reachod Dehli, the people rejoiced, and many of the 
nobles and principal men of the place went forth to mect him. 
The Khwaja, on seeing this defection, was sorely troubled, but 
he raid nothing, and did nothing to prevent it. His counsellors 
pointed out to him that the fugitives were carrying off tho wealth 
of Dehli to Firoz Shéh, and urged him to put a stop to it by 
dotaining their wives and children. To all this Khwaja-i Jahn 
gave no answor, and things went on until every ono who had the 
power joined Sultan Firoz, and those who had not the power 
looked in anxious expectation of his arrival. * * * 

When the Sultan arrived near Multén, while he was on 
the march, Malih Tantdn, tho slave of Khwaéja-i Jahan was 
perceived approaching at a distance. He came as a messenger 
and carried in his sword-belt a letter from the son of Sultan 
Muhammad. Sultan Firoz recognized him when a long way 
off, and reining up his horse, ho doubted in his mind whether 
Khwéja-i Jalian might not be dead. He then ordered the mes- 
senger to be stopped, and inquiry to be made of him as to 
whether the Khwaja was woll. The attendants went forward 
and inquired as to the stato of the Khwaja and of the people of 
Dehli. Malih replied in verv haughty terms, and his answer 
was conveyed to the Sultán, whọ observed, “We must trust in 
God’s mercy—what can Khwéja-i Jahén or others do!” 

The Sultán at length entered Multén, and behaved very liber- 
ally to the shaikhs of the city. From thence he proceeded to 
Ajodhan, and made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Shaikhu-l Islám 
Faridu-] hakk. He next marched to Sarsuti, which is ninety kos 
from Dehl{. The bankers and merchants of the place assembled 
and brought several /aca of tankas to the Sultán who accepted the 
money as a loan, and promised to repay it after his arrival at 
Dehli, making Malik "Imédu-1 Mulk reeponsible for its discharge. 
All the money thus received was paid to the army. ° * * 
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Eighth Mukaddama.— Kiwámu-l Mulk the Khán-i Jahán Makbúl 
Joins Kultán Firos. 


As Sultén Firoz advancod, the people of Multán, Dipálpúr, 
Sarsut{, and other places, joined his army, just as they had 
flocked to the support of Sultán Muhammad Shdéh. Mon of all 
classes came in, nobles and plebeians, soldiers and officials. 
Thirty-six rdjas of tho neighbourhood joined him, and hia forces 
greatly increased. Tho Sultán addressed them all in friendly, 
conciliatory terms, and held out promises of favours to como. 
The people in Duhli were anxious about the progress of the 
Sultán, and at longth Kiwd4mu-l Mulk, the Khán-i Jahan Mak- 
bul, took the lead, and addressed a letter to him rolating how 
matters stood, and announcing his intention of joining him. | In 
every letter ho expressed his ardont good-will, and tho Sultán, 
according to his roquest, wrote to him in reply. It began to be 
whispered about in the city that Kh4n-i Jahan was in corre- 
spondence with Firoz Sháh, and would soon be off to join him. 
Khwéja-i Jahan was satisfied of this being his intention by many 
palpable proofs, and resolved to seize the Khén and to frustrate 
his design. * * * 

Early one morning Kiwámu-l Mulk got into a chaudol (kind 
of sedan), and with his armed retinue, his wives, children, friends, 
and dependents proceeded to the gate of tho maidán. When he 
reached it, the sentinels attempted to bar it, but the horsemen 
rode up with drawn swords amd frustrated their design. So 
Kiw4ma-l Mulk, the Khén-i Jahén, then went leisurely out of 
the city to meet Sultán Firoz Sh&h. The Sultán had left 
Sarsut{, and, having mado several marches, had reached Ikdér, 
where he was joined by, and received homage from, Khán-i 
Jahan. Another pleasure which the Sultán received on the same 
day at this place was the birth! of a son, who was named Fath 
Khén. The Sultán founded a town there, to which he gave the 
name of Fath-4b4d (Futtehabad). 


1 The text says “in the house of Prince Firoz Khin,” bat these words have been 
omitted to prevent confusion. 
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Ninth Mukaddama.—Khwdja-i Jahén meets the Sultán. 


Khwaja-i Jahén heard that Kiwimu-l Mulk Khén-i Jahén 
had joined the Sultán. * * * His mind became greatly troubled, 
and he reflected that as his procecdings had originated in error, 
no good could come of them. He resolved, thorefore, to go to 
the Sultén‘and explain his error, trusting in God’s protection. 
Accordingly he started from Dehli on a Thursday, and on the 
same day arrived at Ismé’il,! which is twenty-four kos distant. 
On the next day, being Friday, after prayers, he proceeded to 
Hauz-i Klháss-i ’Al&. Here the nobles, who wore faithful to 
him, Malik Hasan, Malik Khattáb, Malik His4mu-d din Uzbek, 
aud others, being uneasy in thoir minds, went to him and said 
that they perceived he was resolved upon going to Sultán Fíroz, 
and inquired what he advised them to do. Ho told them that 
in preferring the son of Sultán Muhammad Sháh, he had no 
object or design of his own in view. * * * When he heard that 
Sultán Muhammad was dead, that the Mughals were pressing 
on, and that Firoz Shéh and Tétér Khán were missing, he acted 
as he thought best for the public welfare and the safety of the 
country. He had been guilty of many faults and errors, but 
the cries and pressure of the people on all sides had urged him 
on; otherwise he would have takon no part in the matter. 
He then went on to say that during tho late reign he had 
called Firoz Shah his son, and had been addressed by him as 
father, and his wives had been in the custom of going to the 
house of Firoz. He knew not what God had decreed for him, 
but Sultén Firoz was a kind man, and would listen to what he 
had to say. He would also extend his pardon to the Khwéja’s 
supporters. 

Khwája-ì Jahán was more than eighty years old. His frame 
was wasted and feeble, and his hair was white. * * * He was a 
kind-hearted man, and when his followers heard of the resolution 


3 This is a large village on the road from Debli to Hains. It is now open, but, 
epperently, was once strongly fortified. 
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he had taken, they wept for him, and told him that in affairs of 
royalty no consideration is paid to the relation of father and son, 
and no excuses of error can be admitted. Sultan Firoz, although 
*a good man, could not act differently from kings in general. The 
Khwaja replied, “I may turn back and fortify myself in Dehli, 
but although I lave an army and clephants, Sultán Fíroz will 
take the place, and Muhammadan ladies will fall into the hands 
of the ruffians of his army. In my old age I should do that 
for which I should be called upon to account in the judgment. 
I have not much longer to livo; come what may, God’s will be 
dono !?” His adherents seeing him thus resolved, some aceom- 
panied him to Sultán Firoz, and some flod, 

Khwaja-i Jahfn accordingly proceeded to Fath&béd. Tho 
author has been informed that, on his arrival, the Sultán was 
seated on his throne holding a court, and the Khwája went into 
his presence with a chain around his neck, his turban off, a 
tálika (f?) on his head, and a naked sword fastened to his thront, 
and took his standing low down among the attendants, * * * 
The Sultán directed his turban to be replaced upon his head, 
and sent his own chaudol to convey him to the grass plot, where 
he promised to meet and converse with him, * * * 


Tenth Mukaddama.—Conversation of the Sultan with his nobles 
about Khwdja-t Jahdn. 


Sultán Firoz was desirous that no evil should come to Khwéjg-i 
Jahn, and wished to reinstate him as wazir, * * * but the Kháng, 
nobles, and officials, having met and consulted, arrived at the 
unanimous opinion that it was improper to look over such a 
political offence. * ° * They accordingly went to the Sultán and 
said that as Dehli had now come into his hands, and the Khwéja-i 
Jahdn had joined him, all apprehension upon that ground was 
removed ; they therefore desired the royal permission to set out - 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca. The Sultan perceived their meaning, 
and, speaking in kind and gentle words, said: “It was a high 
duty of kings to overlook any irregular acts of their officers.” 
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* * + They replied, “ That the offences of royal servants were 
of two classes—one small, the other great. The venial offences 
were those against property, the graver, those against authority ; 
the former might be excused, but the latter ought not to be for-’ 
given. Clemency in such cases was sure to be followed by re- 

pentance. The Khwaja, in his inordinate thirst for distinction, 

had raised a child to the royal dignity, and had squandered vast 
wealth among the people.” * * * Sultán Firoz saw that they 
were resolved, heart and soul, upon the destruction of the Khw ja. 

This made him very anxious and thoughtful, so that he grew 

palo. In this state he remained for some days—his heart rent 

with sorrow. At length he called "Imédu-] Mulk to a privat 

interview, and told him to go to the friends and supporters of 
the throne and tell them that the Sultan placed the case of 
Khwaja-i Jahan in their hands. They might do with him what 

seemod to them best, for the Sultan had »ven up tho case. * * * 

They accordingly agreed that as the Khwaja was aged, the estate 

of Samana should be assigned to him in an’dm, and so he was 

ordered to go there and devote his days to religion. * * * The 

Khwája set out for Samana, and had made some stages when Sher 
Khan overtook him, but did not go to seco him. * * * So the 

unfortunate noble saw plainly that the Khan had come on no 

errand of mercy, but rather to effect his destruction. * * Next day 

ho askod Sher Khan for some tonts, into one of which he went, 

performed his ablutione and said his prayers. * * * He then 

looked at the executioner and asked if he had a sharp sword, 

and the executioner, who was a fricnd of the Khwija’s, showed 

his weapon. The old man then told him to make his ablations, 

say his prayers, and use his sword. When the man had com- 

pleted his devotions, the Khwaja bowed his head to his prayer- 

carpet, and while the name of God was on his lips his friend 

severed his head from his body. 


Eleventh Mukaddama.— Arrical of Sultán Firoz at Hénst. 


The Sultén being relieved from all apprehension on account 
of Dehli, marched in great state from Karoda towards the city. 
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After several stages he arrived at Hansi, where he went to wait 
upon the Shaikhu-l Islám Shaikh Kutbu-d din. * * * The 
Shaikh said to him, “I have heard it said that you are addicted 
to wine ; but if Sultans and the heads of religion give themselves 
up to wine-bibbing, the wants of the poor and needy will get 
little attontion.”” * * * The Sultán thereupon said that he would 
drink no more. After this tho Shaikh said that he had been 
informned that the Sultan was passionately fond of hunting; but 
hunting was a source of great trouble and distress to the world, 
and could not bo approved. To kill any animal without neces- 
sity was wrong, and hunting ought not to be prosecuted farther 
than was necessary to supply tho wants of man—all beyond this 
was reprehensible. The Sultan, in revorence of the Shaikh, 
promised to abstain from hunting. * * * 


Twelfth Mukaddama. — Interview with Shaikh Kutbu-d din- 
Munawuar and Shaikh Nastru-d din Mahmud at IHanst. 


Thirteenth Mukaddama.—Arrival of Sultan Firoz Shah at Dehli. 


When the Sultán reached Dehli, the drums of joy were beaten, 
and the citizens decked thomselves out in their jewels and best 
clothes. Pavilions (kaba) were erected and were decorated accord- 
ing to the custom prevailing in the times of former kings. Six 
of these pavilions were raised, and for twenty-one days a continual 
festival was maintained. One Jac of tankas was expended in each 
pavilion in food and sherbot, and no one was excluded. * * * 


Fourteenth Mukaddama.—The Sultan's fostering care of the people 
of Dehli and his remission of arrears. 

+ + æ In those days Khwéja Fakhr Shédi was accountant- 
general. After Sultan Muhammad returned from Daulatébéd, 
he lent the people of Dehli property equivalent to two krors (of 
tankas ?)} for the purpose of restoring the land, villages, and 
quarters which had fallon into ruin during the days of tho famine. 


1 Do kror-t ml. 
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This money remained in the hands of the people, and Khwéja-i 
Jahan, after the death of Sultan Muhammad, took the people of 
Dehlí under his protection, and they in their greediness joined 
themselves to him. When Sultán Firoz ascended the throne at 
Thatta, the Khwéja distributed jewels and diamonds among them. 
All the money lent and the jewela stood against the names 
of the parties concerned in the government books. Fakhr Shadi, 
the accountant, brought the fact to the notice of Firoz Shéh. 
After thinking over the matter, the Sultán consulted Kiw&mu-l 
Mulk as to what ought to be done, * * ® and that minister re- 
plied, “That Sultán Muhammad had deemed it expedient to make 
loana to the people, and that the Khwaja-i Jahan had squandered 
the jewels and wealth in prosecution of his projects and vain 
desires; therefore it would not be seomly to demand their res- 
toration. The people wero in great distress and poverty ; if such 
a claim wore made, they would be reduced to utter helplessness 
and ruin, and not one jot of the debt and jewels would bo 
realized.” * * * The Sultán then asked him how he ought to pro- 
ceod, and the Khan advised him to have all the accounts brought 
into the public court, and there to destroy them in the presence 
of all the people, so that they might be relieved from their great 
anxiety. The Sultán hoartily approved of this advice, and by 
his direction the records of the debt and of the jewels were 
brought into his court, whore they were publicly cancelled. * + œ 
At this timo the Sultán appointed Kiwámu-l Mulk his wasir, 
and bestowed upon him the insignia of his office. * * * The 
revenues of Dehli, during the forty years which Sultán Firoz 
reigned, amounted to six Arors and seventy-five lacs of tankas 
(67,500,000). 
Fifteenth Mukaddama.—Sultdn Firos makes new rules for granis 
of revenue.) 

The Sultán showed grcat liberality in his grants of revenue, 

and excited the cupidity of a host of expectants. To some he 


1 u Ndnhd”—plural of sdn, a loaf, Grants of revenue instead of salaries or 
pecuniary allowances. 
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gave 10,000 tankas, to others 5,000, and to others 2,000, accord- 
ing to the respective ranks and claims of the different office- 
bearers. This method (of paying officials) was introduced by 
Sultén Firoz, and remains as a memorial of him. In the reigns 
of former rulers of Dehli it had never been the rule to bestow 
villages as stiponds upon offico-bearers. The author has under- 
stood from various historians that Sultán *Aléu-d din used to 
speak of this practice with disapprobation, and say that in every 
village granted there would be two or three hundred residents, all 
of whom would receive pay (from the grantee). Such a number 
of pensioners would give rise to prido and insubordination, and 
if they were to act in concort, thore would be danger of rebellion. 
With these feelings there is no wonder that “Al4u-d-din refused 
to mako grants of villages, and paid his followers every year with 
money from the treasury. But when Sultán Firoz came to the 
throne, lie dismissed such thoughts from his heart, and during 
tho forty years of his reign ho devoted himself to generosity and 
the benefit of Musulmans, by distributing villages and lands 
among his followers. In the whole of these forty years not one 
leaf of dontinion was shaken in the palace of sovereignty! These 
facts are among the glories of his reign. * * * 

Another law made by Firoz Shah was this: If an officer of 
the army" died, he was to be succeeded by his son; if he had no 
son, by his son-in-law ; if he had no son-in-law, by his slavo 

» (ghuldm); if he tad no slave, by his nearest relation ; and if 
he had no relations, by his wives. During the whole of his reign 
he made it a rule that, under all circumstances, the succession 
of every person should be clearly defined. * * * 


Sizteenth Mukaddama.—Sultdn Firos’s fostering care of hit 

subjects. 

* © © Unwise regulations had been made in former reigns, and 
the raiyats and subjects were oppressed in the payment of the 
revenue. Several writers told the author of this work that it 

1 That is, there was no rebellion. 3 Yake as jumlah i ydrdn + hashm. 


voL. 1. 19 
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was the practico to leave the raiyat one cow and take away all the 
rost. Sultan Firoz made the laws of the Prophet his guide, 
acting zealously upon the principles they laid down, and pro- 
hibiting all that was inconsistent therewith. No demand in 
oxcess of the regular government dues was to be made, and tho 
officer who made any such exaction was to make full reparation. 
Brocades, silks, and goods required for the royal establishments 
were to be purchased at the market price, and the money paid. 
* * æ Such rules were made that the ratyata grew rich, and were 
aatisfied. * * * Thoir homos wero replote with grain, property, 
horses, and furniture; evory one had plenty of gold and silver ; 
no woman was without her ornaments, and no house was want- 
ing in excellent beds and couches. Wealth abounded and com- 
forts were goneral, The whole realm of Dehli was blessed with 
the bounties of the Almighty. 


Seventeenth Mukaddama.—Perfidy of Khusrúù Malik and Khudé- 
wand-sdda. 

While Firoz Shah was engagod at Dehli in arranging the 
affairs of government, Khudéwand-zéda, daughter of Sultán 
Tughlik Sháh, was also residing thero with her husband, Khusrit 
Malik, in a palace which had belonged to the late Sultán Mu- 
hammad. Sultán Firoz had made it his custom to go every 
Friday after prayers to pay a visit to Khudéwand-zada, and 
whenever ho saw her he treated her with the greatest possible, 
respect. She also, on her part, shewed every mark of respect 
to him. The Sultan and Khudéwand-zéda used to sit down 
together in the robe-room; Khusrú Malik used to stand; and 
Dawar Malik to sit behind his mother, Khudéwand-zada. When 
their conversation was over, the princess used to present pán, and 
the Sultán departed. So it went on every Friday. Under the 
decrees of God onvy and rancour still lurk in the constitution of 
man, and so Khusrú Malik and Khudéwand-zéda conceived the 
idea of hastening the end of Sultán Firoz, and of killing him 
treacherously in the place where he was in the habit of visiting 
Khudéwand-zéda on Fridays. 
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In the palace there was a long room, having two lateral 
chambers. These rooms Khusrú Malik filled with men armed 
from head to foot, and gave them instructions that when Khuda- 
wand-zida adjusted the garment round her head, they were to 
rush forth and cut off the Sultan's head. Khusrú Malik also 
concealed sume more armed men under tho floor of the outer 
gateway, who wore directed to fall upon the Sultán and despatch 
him should he succeed in escaping from the inside of the palace. 
** * Whon Friday came, the Sultán paid his accustomed visit, 
and sat down to converse as usual. Daéwar Malik, son of Khudé- 
waud-zada (but, as the author has been informed, by another 
husband than the baso Khusré Malik), sat behind his mother. 
Ile took no part in the plot, and when he saw the Sultán, ho 
made signs that he should depart quickly and secure himsolf in 
his own palaco. The Sultán took the hint and rose to depart. 
Khudáwand-záda pressed him to wait until the pán was 
served, but he said that Fath Khan was sick, and ho must 
hasten away, but that he would come another day. ‘The armed 
mon in coucealmont were not informed of what passed, and so the 
Sultán escaped from the room. The men who were hidden in the 
gateway knew the Sultán had gone in, but they were unawaro 
of his having come out, and so, by the grace of God, the Sultán 
got away safe from the house of Khudáwand-záda. 

As soon as he got outside the house (into the court-yard), the 
Sultán raised a loud ery for his Yollowers, but as it was Friday 
most of the nobles had gone back; R4i Bhiru' Bhatti remained 
in attendance. When tho Sultán came forth very excited, he cried 
out in a fierce tone, ‘ Rai Bhird, give me the sword which thou 
hast in thine hand !” Tho R&i perceived that he was in a state 
of great excitement, and replied, “I will draw my sword and 
will follow your Majesty; will you not proceed home?” With- 
out heeding what was said, the Sultán snatched the sword 
from the hands of the R&i, and drew it; then getting safely away 
from the buildings of Sultán Muhámmad’s harem, he mounted 

t This nome is written op 4, 
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to the top of the kushk (palace). The princes and noblos were 
instantly summoned, and they surrounded the dwelling of Khusra 
Malik and Khudéwand-zida. The armed men wore brought 
forth, and, on being questioned, told all the truth of the matter. 
The Sultén asked if they were not aware of what had passed. 
They replied with one voice that the Almighty had closed the 
eyes of their perception, so that they were aware of the Sult4n’s 
roing into the house, but did not know of his coming out. 

When the facts were proved, the Sultán ordered Khudawand- 
záda into retirement and settled an allowance upon her. She had 
very great woalth, by the power of which Khusrú Malik had 
hoped to effect his designs ; all this was brought into the public 
treasury. Khusra Malik was banished, and Dawar Malik, was 
directed to pay a visit to tho Sultan at the beginning of every 
month, wearing an overcuat and slippers on his feet.! 


Eighteenth Mukaddama.—Sultan Firoz adopts a Khutba, including 
the names of former Sultans for the public prayers of Fridays 
and Festivals, Account of the edicts issued by him. 


~ + + ye ey v + * 


1. On the names used in the khutba.—It had boen a rule among 
the Sultans of Dohli that the name of the reigning monarch only 
was mentioned in the prayers of Sabbaths and Festivals, and no 
reference was mado to former Sultans. When Sultan Firoz came 
to the throne, they were about to follow the same rule, and to 
mention his name only in the kAutba; but he disapproved of the 
omission of former kings, aud ordered that a hutba should be said 
first in the names of formor kings, and then one in which his own 
name should be mentioned. In accordance with this decree, the 
Sultans in the following list were specially selected to bo named 
in tho khutba :—1. Sultán Shahébu-d din Muhammad Sám; 
2. Shameu-d din Altamsh; 3. Násiru-d din Mahmúd; 4. 
Ghiyásu-d din Balban; 5. Jalélu-d din Firoz; 6, 'Aláu-d din 
Muhammad Khiljí; 7. Kutbu-d din Mubárak; 8. Ghiyásu-d 
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din Tughlik Shéh; 9. Sultán Muhammad; 10. Firoz Sháh. 
Two names were selected to be mentioned after that of Sultán 
Firoz Shah; viz., 1. Muhammad bin Firoz Shah; 2. 'Aláu-d 
din Sikandar Shéh; and till the end of the reign these names 
were mentioned in the prayers. * * * 

2. Account of the edicts on matters of royalty,—Sultaa Firoz 
Shah issued twenty-one edicts (sikka) and thirty-ono instructions 
(aldmat) upon matters of royalty. Tho author here inserts their, 
titles for the benefit of his readers. 1. On the hutha; 2. On 
the sandal-wood throne; 3. On the imperial cornelian signet, 
ete., ete.! 


Kism T].—THe Two EXPEDITIONS To LAKIINAUTI AND THR 
CAMPAIGNS AGAINST JAINAGAR AND NAGARKOT, 


First Mukaddama.—The first expedition to Lakhnanti. 


About 70,000 men of the kháns and maliks having assembled, 
Firoz Shah marched with his nobles and great men to Lakhnauti. 
* + * Khén-i Jahén remained behind at Dehli. 


Second Mukaddama.—The Sultán lays sege to Lakhnauti. 


Shah Firoz marched triumphantly through Hindustan and 
reached Bengal in great strength. * * * When he arrived on 
the banks of the Kosi, after resting for a short time, he found 
the army of Shamsu-d din posttd in force on the other side of 
the river, near its junction with the Ganges.* The passage ap- 
peared difficult, so the Sultán marched 100 kos up the Kosi, and 


1 This list of sikkas has puzzled the copyists, from their having apparently under- 
stood the word sikka in ite common signification of “° coin,” not in that of “rule, regu- 
lation.” Taken in this latter sense, the title of the list quite agrees with ite contenta, 
The MS. of the East India Library, No. 1002, gives interlineary explanations of some 
of the words, which explenstions are copied as part of the original text by the copyists 
of Sir H. Elliot's and Mr. Thomas’s MSS. Sir H. Elliot’s scribe appends a mwar- 
ginal note that “tbo whole is evidently erroneous, and a correct list ia desirable,” 
and the writer of Mr. Thomas's copy thought the list so manifestly wrong that “ he 
has not entered it in the book, but copied it on z separate piece of paper.” 

2 This sentence is derived from another passage which says the position was “ on 
the banks of the Sarn and Ganges, and on the Kosi, ete. 
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crosseg it bolow Champéran,' at the place where the river issues 
from the mountain. Hero a ford was found, but the waters ran 
with such force that stones of five hundred mans weight were 
borne along like straws. Tho Sultán ordered a lino of elephants 
to be drawn across the river, both above and below the ford, 
to facilitate the passage. Tho upper line was to break the 
forco of the current; the lower line was furnished with ropes, 
to which men carried away by the stream might cling. * * * 
When Shamsu-d din heard that the Sultán had succeeded 
in crossing the river, he fled in great alarm with all his 
forces to Ikdála, and the Sultán followed by way of Cham- 
paran and Rachap. Shamsu-d din abandoned tho town of 
Pandwah, and shut himself up in Tkdéla, pursued by the 
Sultan, who closely besieged the place and threw up batteries 
(kunguru), and dug ontrenchments all round it. The forces of 
Shamsu-d din came out daily from Tkdéla to mako a display, 
and were received with showers of arrows, Thoy were at length 
compelled to take shelter in the islands (jazdér) of Ikdála. The 
country was overrun by the troops of the Sultán, and all the 
rdos, ranas, and samindurs of Bengal, who joined the Sultán, 
were favourably received. Many people of the country of Bengal 
also came over to him. 

When hostilities had thus gone on fiercely for some time be- 
tween the two sovereigns, unfriendly weather sowed the seed of 
heat in tho moist earth, and the sun was about to enter the sign 
Cancer. The Sultán therefore called a council, and after much 
secret debate it was resolved that Shameu-d din had taken refuge 
and fortified himself in the islands of Ikdåla, with the belief that 
when the rains came on, and the country became inundated, the 


\ So in Sir H. Elliot's MS. Mr. Thomas's bas yn, and thet of the East 


*Var.: =|, Wa) sland. perl wr. Barni does not mention these 
places, but says simply the march was through Gorakhpur, Kharosa, and Tirhut. 


Ho represents the rdis of Gorakhpur end Kharosa as making their submission 
to the Sultan and following him to Lakhazuti, 
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Sultan would be obliged to rotreat. It was therefore oxppdient 
that the Sultán should fall back strategically a few kos and see 
what would happon.! This plan was approved, and accordingly 
next day the Sultan retreated seven kos towards Dehli. Some 
halandars were then craftily sent to Ikd&la, with instructions that 
if they were brought before Shameu-d din, they were to report 
that the Sultan was in full retreat, with all his forces and 
baggage, towards Dehli. The kalandars, being captured, were 
taken into the presonce of Shamsu-d din, to whom they told the 
story they had been taught, and he, believing it, * * * de- 
detormined to go out of Ikdila and harass tho retroat. 


Third Muhaddama.—Rattle between Sultán Firoz and Shamau-d 
din. Capture of fifty elephants and slaughter of one lac of the 
people of Bang and Ranydla. 


When Shamsu-d din heard that Sultán Firoz had retreated 
towards Dehli, he made up his mind to pursue him. Some 
writers say that Firoz Shéh left his camp (rakht) standing, 
others that he caused part of his baggage to be burned. Sultán 
Shamsu-d din came out in pursuit with a force which consisted 
of 10,000 horse, 200,000 infantry like the infantry of Subuk- 
tigin, and fifty mighty elephants. Firoz Shah had marched 
seven kos, and the place where he was lying in wait was on 
the bank of the river where the eddies had formed a ford. 
His baggage was in the act of crossing at this ford, when, 
unexpectedly, the Sultán of the Bengalis came up and rushed 
to the attack. © * * * When the Sultán heard that the 
enemy had arrived in great force, he proceeded to draw up his 
army in three divisions. Malik Dilan, the Mir-shtkdr, had 
command of the right wing, consisting of 30,000 horse, and the 
left wing, also consisting of 30,000 warriors, was commanded by 
Malik Hisám Nawá. The centre, consisting likewise of 30,000 


1 Barni says the rains were at hand, and the country was low and liable to deep 
inundations. The mosquitos also were so large sad numerous that neither men nor 
horses would have been able to endure their stings. 
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men, was under Tétér Khan. The Sultán himself proceeded 
from one division ¢oanother, encouraging his men. * * * The 
elephants were divided among the three divisions. * * * All 
preparations being made, the drums were beaten, and the din 
of war arose between the two armies. When Shamsu-d din 
perceived théMSultén’s army drawn up in battle array, ho foared 
and trembled liko a willow-leaf, for he found that he had been 
deluded by the kalandars to bring his forces out of his strong- 
hold; all he could now do was to resign himself to the decrees of 
fate, 

The fight began with tho left wing under His4mu-d din Nawé, 
and was stoutly maintained. Tho right wing also under Malik 
Dilan became hotly engaged. * * * When the time tor shooting 
arrows was past, they used their spears and swords, and when 
the conflict became even yet closer, tho brave warriors seized 
each other by the waistbands, and grappled in deadly strife. * * + 
Aftor much fighting and slaughter. Shamsu-d din retreated and 
fled towards his own city. Tátár Khan, with the centro of the 
Sultén’s army, strongly reinforced from both wings, pursued ; 
and the Bengali army having abandoned Pandwah, continued its 
flight to Ikdála. Tátár Khan cried, “O Shams-i siydh (Black 
Sun), whither art thou running? A man ought to show his face, 
hot turn his back: stop for a moment and feel the strength of 
Firoz Shah's lads!” Shamsu-d din, however, pursued his flight, 
heedless of everything. Forty-eight elephants were taken, and 
three were slain, Tho King of Bengal, out of all his enormous 
force, fled with seven horsomen, and his whole army was scattered. 
The place where Firoz Shah had taken his position on the river 
was seven kos from Ikdéla. * * * Sultán Shamsu-d din took 
refuge in the fort of Ikdála, and by dint of great exertion the 
eommander succeeded in closing the gate, but Firoz Shah's forces 
occupied the town. When the arrival of Firoz Shih becatne 
known, all the ladies and reapectable women went to the top of 
the fort, and when they saw him they uncovered their heads, 
and in their distress made great lamentation. The Sultén saw 
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their state and heard their wailings; he thereupon refleated 
that he had occupied the city, had overbom& many Musulméns. 
had taken possession of the country, and that the Khutba would 
be said in his name. To storm the fort, put more Musulmans 
to the sword, and expose honourable women to ignominy, would 
be a crimo for which he could aot answer in the day of judg- 
ment, and which would leave no difference betweemiim and the 
Mughals, 

Tatar Khan repeatedly urged the Sultán to retain the territory 
he had conquered, but the Sultán was adverse tosannexation, 
observing that many of the sovereigns of Dehli had come into 
‘this country and had subdued it, but none of them had deemed 
it prudent to remain there long. For Bengal was a land of 
swamps,' and the nobles of the country passed their lives in their 
islands (jazdirdt). It would not do therefore for him to act 
difforently from all his sovereign predecessors, so Firoz Shéh 
turned back after having changed the name of Ikdála to Azddpur. 
Tátár Khan acted with great bravery in this war, and pressed the 
retreat of Sultán Shamsu-d din with great vigour. He at one 
time during the pursuit resolved to put tho fugitive prince to 
the sword, but he abandoned that design and fell back slowly to 
Firoz Shéh. * * * 


Fourth Mukaddama.—Return of Firoz Shah to Delhi. 


When the Sultán resolved upon returning home from Bengal 
all his followers were mach pleased. An order was given for 
collecting the heads of the slain Bengalis, and a silver tanka was 
offered for every head. The whole army went busity to work, 
and brought in the heads of the slain and piled them in heaps, 
receiving in payment the silver ankas. The heads were counted 

. and amounted to rather more than 180,000, for the battle had 
raged for a whole day over au extent of seven kos. * * * 


1 Three MSS. agree in resding N, or Jy words which have no appropriate 


meaning. A note in the margin of ove MS. suggests Jo, “mud,” and thet 
reading has been here followed. 
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The Sultán then turned with his army and marched quickly 
towards Dehli. When he reached Pandwah,! tho khutha was said 
in his name, and he changed the name of the place to Firozabad. 
The new names which he gave to Ikdála and Pandwah wero made 
permanent and were entered in the Government records as 
“ Kzád-pur, otherwise Ikdéla,” and “ Firozábád, otherwise 
Pandwah.” When the Sultán arrived on the banks of the Kosi 
the rains came on, and orders were given for the troops to embark 
in boats (kishtthd-t band-kushd). The whole army thus crossed 
over, When Shamsu-d din entered ]kdéla, he seized the 
Governor, who had shut the gates, and had him executed. 

As the Sultán was roturning, he sent forward to Dehli a 
despatch announcing his conquest of Lakhnauti. Khén-i Jahan 
Makbil had beon left in Dehli as deputy, and when the news 
of the. victory arrived, great rojoicings wero carried on for 
twenty-otle days, * * * and great preparations were made for 
the recoption of the Sultán. * * * Whon he entered the city, 
forty-eight elephants, captured at Lakhnauti with their howdahs 
and housings, marched at the head of the victorious army. 
* * © In this, the Sultdu’'s first expedition to Lakhnauti, he was 
engaged eleven months. 


Fifth Mukaddama.—Founding of the city of Hisdr Firosah, 


After returning victorious from Bengal, Sultán Firoz passed 
several successive years riding about Dehli. The author was told 
by his father that, in the second year after the Bengal campaign, 
the Sultán was in the neighbourhood of Hisår Firozah, and exerted 
himself actively and liberally in endeavouring to provide for the 
needs of the country. It was at this time that Hisár Firozah 
was founded. * * ® In the place now occupied by the city two 
large and populous villages formerly stood, which were called . 
Great Larás and Little Larés. There were fifty kAcrake included 
in Great Larás, and forty in Little Larés. In this country there 

1 sydcy Btowart calle it “ Pundus,” and sys it is near Malda.— History of 
Bengal,” p. 84. 
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is no other village than the kharak.! The neighbourhood of 
Great Larás greatly pleased Sultán Firoz, and he thought it 
would be well to build a city there, for it was very deficient in 
water, and during the hot scason travellers who came from 
"Irák and Khurásán had to pay as much as four jifals for a 
pitcher full. So the Sultan resolved to build a city, being 
filled with hope that if he built a town for tHe benefit of 
Musulmáns, God would provide it with wator. He therefore 
began the work, and persevered in it for several years, assisted 
by his nobles and great men. Hard stono was bronght from 
the hills of Narséi, and was used with strong quicklime and 
burnt bricks. A fort of great extent and height was com- 
menced. Various officers were appointed to superintend different 
portions of the work, and busied themselves in their respoctive 
duties, so that in course of time the fort was comploted. The 
Sultan gave to tho place the name of Hisar Firozah, When 
tho fort was finished, a ditch was dug round it, and tho earth, 
which was taken from its bed was rpread on each sido of the 
ditch, and along tho banka of the ditch battlements wore built. 
Inside the fort a large and deep tank was formed, the water of 
which ran into the ditch and replenished it from year to year. 
Inside the fort a palace was built, which had no equal in the 
world, and the various apartments of which were contrived with 
infinite pains. One of the arrangements of this palace was that 
any person, having a general acquaintance with the place, after 
passing through several apartments, would arrive at the centre. 
This central apartment under the palace was very dark, and the 
passages were narrow, so that if the attendants did not guide 
the visitor he would never be able to find his way out. Indeed, 
it is said that a servant once went inte that place, and after he 
had been missing for some days, the guards went there in search 
of him and rescued him from the darkness. * * * 


1 One MS. reads ysl) 5 CGE pelt bd ae coal we} uy! J. 
Mr. Thomas's copy has | 2) inwtead of giy, 
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The Sultán, perceiving that thero was a great scarcity of water, 
resolved in his munificence to bring a supply thither. He ac- 
cordingly conducted two streams (#1) into the city from two 
rivers; ono from the river Jumna, the other from the Sutloj.' 
That from the Jumna was cullod Rajiwéh, and (the other) Alagh- 
khéni. Both these streams were conducted through the vicinity 
of Karnal, and, after a length of about eighty kos, discharged 
their waters by onc channel into the town. The author's father 
was then in the service of the Court, and held the office of Shab- 
navis. He informed the author that Sultán Firoz was occupied 
two yours and a half? in building the town. When it was built 
he laid out many gardons and planted many trees, including all 
sorts of fruit trees. * * * Previous to this timo thero had been 
an autumn harvost, but the spring harvest failed, becauso whoat 
would not grow without water. Aftor the canals had been dug, 
both harvests came to maturity. 

Before thìs time, in tho days of the old kings, this country had 
beon entered in the revenuo accounts as belonging to the division 
(shikk) of Ilánsi; but now that Hisár Firozah had been built, 
the Sultán ordered that from henceforth the division should be 
called Hisár Firozah, and that the districts (ik/d’af) of Hansi, 
Agrowah,’ Fath-ébad, and Sarsutí, as far as Salaurah and Khizr- 
&bad, with some other districts, should all be included in the 
division of Hisar Firozah.* * * * 


1 All three MSS. agres that the canals were brought from two rivers, but the MS. 
of the India Officy Library alone mentions tho Sutlej. The cause of the omission is 
palpable: two lines commence with the word Jén, and one of these has becn passed 
over. 

3 Di-nim ; lit, two halves. 

3 Two MSS. have “’Agrab.” 

4 This simply means that the new town of Hishr Firozah was made the sadar or 
chief place of the revenue division, instead of Hinsi. The word shskh is nob a 
common revenue term, but its meaning is that of “ division, separating,” and there 
can be no doubt of the sense in which it is here employed. Mr. Beames in the 
Glossary (11., 17) quotes and translates the passage with some doubt. The verb 
which he comments upon is given correctly in one MS., “asi nadishtend ;” which is 
certainly preferable to the inappropriate “‘ mi-sisAined,’° whioh he adopte from the 
MB, 1003 of the East India Library. 
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Sirth Mukaddama. — Settlement of the Sovercign’s rental 
(istikdmat-t amldk).} 

Firoz Shah thus established two cities by land and by water— 
the city of Fath-4bad, of which an account has been given in 
a former chapter, and the city of His4r Firozah, which has 
just been described. Numerous water-courses were brought into 
those places, and an extent of from cighty to ninety kos in 
these districts was brought (under cultivation), in which thero 
were many towns and villages, as tho kasbas of Janid*® apd Dahé- 
tarath, and the town of Haénsi and its dependencies. In every 
town and village great advantage was derived from the supply 
of water. The hing therefore convened a general assembly of 
judges, lawyers, and doctors, and demanded of them an opinion 
upon this question: ‘If a man with great labour and expendi- 
turo of monoy conducts water into certain districts, so that the 
inhabitants thereof realize a large profit, ought he or not to 
receive any return for his trouble and outlay?’ They were 
unanimously of opinion that the benefactor was entitled to the 
right of harb,’ that is to say, ten per cent. The Sultén ac- 
cordingly realized his shard, and included it in his rent-roll. 

Like unto former kings, he brought many waste lands‘ into 
cultivation, aud subject to the payment of rent; but tho pro- 
ceeds of such lands were devoted to the Jearned and religious, 
among whom they were apportioned, and the public treasury was 
by this means relieved. The king’s rental was thus increased from 
two sources, from tho shard, and secondly from the newly culti- 
vated lands.’ A sum of about two Jace of tankas was in this 
way added to the king’s revenue. No king of Dehli had ever 


1 The word amidk is wed to designate the sovereign’s private rental as distinct 
from tbe revenue of the public treasury. 

2 The name ‘' Janid” is found only in the MS. of the East India Library. 

a Sharada, ic verbal root, means “to drink,” as “ " 
u drinking Gere is hase tachaioal meing. ee ee 

4 u Jamin-t amwdi, ” lit. “dead lands.” 

6 Karydt-i shydi, “living villages,"’ as opposed to the “dead lends” before 
mentioned, 
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been in the receipt of such an income as Sultán Firoz now 
enjoyed, and the sovereign’s financial business had so greatly 
inereased that separate officers wore appointed for the control of 
the private income of the Sultan, and the public revenue of the 
State was kept distinct. 

Whon tho rainy season came on, and tho rains were at their 
height, officers were appointed to oxamino the banks of all the 
wator-courses, and report how far the inundations extended, 
The author’s father was several times appointed on this duty. 
The Sultan was greatly pleased when he heard of the spread of 
the waters. If any village in his estate went to ruin, he dis- 
missed tho officers in disgrace, and so during his reigu the 
country was thriving and prosperous. 


Seventh Mukaddama,—Intervier of the Sultdn with the preceptor 
of the Author at Hénsi. 


Sultán Firoz proceeded from Hisér Firozah to Hánsí, in order 
to have an interview with the author’s preceptor, Nuru-d din, 
who had succeeded to the spiritual supremacy (siydda) lately 
vacatod by the death of Kutbu-d din. [The Sultdn’s object was 
to induce the Shaikh to remove to Hisar Firozah, but he declined, 
because Hanst had been the home of his ancestors and the abode 
of his predecessors.) In these latter days the accursed (Mughals) 
have captured the city of Dehli and have plundered and laid 
waste the possessions of Musulmans; but through the protection 
of the Shaikh, the town of Hansi remained in safety, and the 
people of Hisar Firozah, who there took refuge, also found 


security. 


Eighth Mukaddama.—The building of Ftrosdbdd on the river 
Jumna. 


e è > The Sultán having selected a site at the village of 


Gáwin, on the banks of the Jumna, founded the city of Firoz- 
&bad, before he went to Lakhnauti the second time. Here he- 
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commenced a palace, * * * and the nobles of his court having 
also obtained (giriftand) houses there, a new town sprang up, 
five kos distant from Dehli. Eighteen places were included in 
this town, the kasba of Indarpat, the sardi of Shaikh Malik 
Yér Paran, the sardi of Shaikh Abu Bakr Túsí, the village of 
Gawin, the land of Khetwéra, the laud of Lahrawat, the land of 
Andhawali, the land of tho sardt of Malika, tho land of the 
tomb of Sult4n Raziya, the land of Bhári, the land of- Mahrola, 
and the land of Sultanpur. So many buildings were erocted that 
froin the Aasha of Indarpat to the Kushk-i shikár, five hos apart, 
all the land was occupied. There were vight public mosques, and 
one private mosque. * * * Tho public mosques wore each large 
enough to accommodate 10,000 supplicants. 

During the forty years of the reign of the excellent Sultán 
Firoz, people used to go for pleasure from Dehli to Firoz&bad, 
and from Firoz4bid to Dehli, in such numbers, that every kos of 
the five kos between the two towns swarmed with people, as with 
ants or locusts. To accommodate this great traffic, there were 
public carriers who kept carriagos, mules (suéur), and horses, 
which were ready for hire at a settled rate every morning after 
prayers, so that the traveller could make the trip as scemed to 
him best, and arrive at a stated time. Palank{n-bearers were 
also ready to convey p&ssengers. The fare of a carriage was 
four silver jitals for each person; of a mule (sutér), six; of a 
horse, twelve; and of a palankin, half a tanka. There was also 
plenty of porters ready for employment by any one, and they 
earned a good livelihood. Such was the prosperity of this 
district; * * but it was so ravaged by the Mughals, that the 
inhabitants were scattered in all directions. This was the will 
of God, and none can gainsay it. 


Ninth Mukaddama.—Arrival of Zafar Khdn from Sundr-ganw to 
seek the protection of Firoz Shah. 

Zafar Khén was son-in-law of the king of Sunér-génw, who 

was called Sultán Fakhru-d din. Tho capital, Sunár-gánw, is 
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before Pandwah.? After Sultán Firoz returned the first time 
from Bengal, Rultán Shamsu-d din, in pursuit of revenge, em- 
barked in boats, and in the course of a fow days reached Sunér- 
ganw. Fakhra-d din, who was commonly called Fukhré, was 
living without any thought of danger at Sundr-génw, where he 
was taken alive and slain immediately by Shamsu-d din, who 
established himself in his territory. All the friends and allies 
of Fakhru-d din wore scattered ; but Zafar Khan was at that time 
engaged in the country collecting the revenues and examining 
the accounts of the collectors. When ho was informed of what had 
happened, lho was greatly alarmed, and fled from the territory of 
Sunér-ganw. Ho ombarked in a boat and departed by the river, 
and afterwards, pursuing the most difficult roads, he at length, 
after many hardships, arrived at Thatta, and from thonce pro- ` 
ceeded to Dehli. He was then conducted to Hisdr Firozah to 
pay his homago and tell his story to Sultán Firoz. * * * The 
author's father was thon in attendance on the Sultén, and, ac- 
cording to his account, Zafar Khan was greatly amazed at the 
aplendour of the court, because he had never seen the like at 
Lakhnauti. He made an offering of an elephant, and paid his 
compliments. 

The Sultán having very graciously made many inquiries of 
him, consoled him and told him that, dfter all his troubles und 
sufferings, he should at length gain his object, and should receive 
the double of what he had lost at Sunér-ganw. * * ® Robes were 
presented to Zafar Khan and his followers. On the first day 
he received 30,000 tankas to get his clothes washed,* his title, 
Zafar Khén, was confirmed to him, and the sum of four dacs of 
tankas was granted to him and his friends. One thousand horse 


('*Phis sentence is doubtful. One MS. has * Takhtgdh-i Sundr-gduw ax takhigdh~< 
Pandwah poedtur act ;"" two others have “as takhigdh-( Pandwah wa Sun 
puhtar apk, which seems to be nonsense; and a fourth has “PandweA wa Sathdh,” 
The spplination of peshter is not obvious; it may relate to time, place, or estimation, 
but it most likely means that Sunir-ghnw was a more ancient capital than Pandwah, 
which had been ouly lately established. ] 
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and large numbers of footmen were assigned to him. , He was first 
appointed deputy-wasir, and subsequently became wasir. * * * 

On another day, when the Sultan held a court, he perceived 
Zafar Khén to be downcast and pensive, * * * and he inquired 
the reason why he was so oppressed. * * * Ifo replied that * * 
hc was sore distressed, but that if the Sultán would consider his 
case, his mind would be set at case. The Sultán directed him 
to proceed at once to Khán-i Jahán in Dehli, whither he bim- 
self would follow. The Khan accordingly took leave of the 
Sultan and proceeded to Dehl{, where he was received with great 
kindneas and respect by the Khan-i Jahan, and was lodged in 
the Green Palace belonging to his majesty. Tho Sultan soon 
followed him to Dehli, and, after consulting with the Khán-i 
Jahan, directed him to make every suitable preparation for 
avenging the claims of Zafar Khan. 

When Sultán Shamau-d din heard of the preparations that were 
making against him, he was disinayed, and felt that he could not 
remain in the wlands of Ikdéla. He deemed it expedient to re- 
move to Sunár-gánw, which was in the very centre of Bengal, and 
there secure himeelf against the onomy. He accordingly pro- 
ceeded thither, but the inhabitants of that placo were instant in 
their supplications to Sultán Firoz Sh&h for relief from the tyrant. 


Tenth Mukaddama.— Sultán Firoz’s second expedition to Lakhnauti. 


+ * œ As on the first occasion when the Sultán marched to 
Lakhnauti, his army (was large and) consisted of 70,000 cavalry, 
innumerable infantry, 470 warlike elephants, and many barrier- 
breaking boata (kishtihd-i band-kushd). The warlike fervour was 
eo great at the time that many volunteers assembled in Dehli, and 
were sent on by the Sultán to the army. There were two outer tents 
(dihlis), and two reception tents (bárgáh); two sleeping tenta, and 
two tents for cooking and domestic work. There were alap one! 

l The authorities differ here, three of my four MSS. reed “hem asd o Aashidd, 
siso one hundred and eighty ,"’ the fourth has “ mukom sad o hashtdd, nine hundred 
and eighty ;” which agrees with Lieat. Lewis's translation in the Dehli Archenabentenl 
Journal. 
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hundred and eighty standards of various kinds, eighty-four ass- 
loads of drums and trumpets (¢abal o damdmah), and camels, 
asses, and horses in great numbers. 

With this brave and well-appointed army the Sultén marched 
towards Bengal, and Khán-i Jahán waa left behind as deputy in 
Dehli. The Khén-i ’azam Tátár Khan accompanied the royal 
standards some marches, but was then sent back to Hisar 
Firozah. Tho author learned the cause of this dismissal from 
his fathor, who was then one of the royal attendants (A /dirdas). 
The Sultán at the beginning of his reign, as is the practice of 
kings, used to indulge in wine from time to time. After starting 
on his campaign the Sultán encamped with his army and showed 
the utmost caro and attention to its discipline. But it so hap- 
pened that ono morning thoy placed somo wine before him. It 
isa remarkable fact that the wines which Firoz Shih used to 
drink were of various colours and different favours; some were 
yellow as saffron, some red as the roso, some were white; and 
the taste of all was like sweet milk. Thus the personal at- 
tendauts of this great king used to serve him with wines of dif- 
ferent colours. One morning after prayers the Sultán called for 
a glass to moisten his throat, and it so happened that Tatar Khán 
came to wait upon him just at the same time. His arrival was 
announced to the Sultán, who was greatly annoyed at being 
thwarted in his enjoyment; so he desired his son Fath Khån to 
see Tatar Khan, and to put him off with some excuse. But Tétér j 
Khán was not to be denied ; in spite of all excuses he would not go 
away, but went in and sat down, saying that he had a statement 
to make. The Sultán was thus compelled to invite him in. 

At that time the Sultán was Iving half-naked (chin nihang) 
on his couch; but before the Khán came in, he wrapped a garment 
around him, and, rising from his couch, sat down on a coverlet. 
The wine and cups he pushed under the bed, and covered all with 
a sheet. When Taétér Khan entered, he spied what was hidden 
under the bed, and his suspicions were aroused. He was so troubled 
by the sight that his lips failed to utter the usual salutation. The 
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Sultan spoke not a word, neither did he. At length Tatar Khan 
began to speak (seriously) as if beginning a sermon (ddafdn), saying, 
that they were about to march against the ovemy, and the time 
was one for repentance, self-abasement, and prayer. The Sultán 
inquired what he meant, and asked if anything untoward had hap- 
pened, and the Khan said he perceived certain article? under the 
bed. The Sultán replied that he liked to take a little now and 
then; and Tatar Khan expressed his deep regret that the Sultán 
should indulge in such a practice. Thereupon the Sultán swore 
an oath that he would drink no more wine while the Kháu was 
with the army. Tátár Khan gave thanks to God and went 
away. The Sultan sat brooding over the matter and thought the 
Khan had spoken to him in a disrespectful and unkind manner. 
After some days the Sultan bethought him that they were uot 
near Hisár-Firozah, the neighbourhood of which town was in 
a disturbed state; he therefore sent Tatar Khan thither to re- 
store order and quict, and the Khan accordingly took his de- 
parture. 

The Sultán then marched through Kanauj and Oudh to 
Jauvpir. Before this time there was no town of any extent 
(shahr-t ábádán) there, but the Sultan, observing a suitable site, de- 
termined upon building a large town. He accordingly stayed there 
six months, and built a fine town on the banks of the Kowah,' to 

«which he determiued to give the name of Sultán Muhammad 
Shély son of Tughlik Shéh, and as that sovereign bore the name | 
of Jaunán, he called the place Jaunánpúr (Jaunpdr). An ac- 
count of this foundation was sent to Khwéja-i Jahan at Dehli. 
Jaunpúr was made a (capital) city in the reign of the Sultánn-sh 
Shark Khwája-i Jahén,? and I intend to give a full account of 
this King of the East in my memoirs (mandkib) of the reign of 
Sultán Muhammad, son of Firoz. After this delay of six 
months, he marched for Bengal, and in due time arrived there. 

Sultan Shamsu-d din was dead, and had been succeeded by 
Sultén Sikandar, who, fearing the invading force, fled with all 

l The Gúmti. a See Stewart's “ History of Bengal,” p, 96. 
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his forces into the islands (jasdir) of Ikdéla. Firoz Shéh sur- 
rounded these islands, and by his command all his forces built 
themselves wooden huts,' and prepared for battle. 


Elerenth Mukaddama, — Sultan Sikandar takes refuge in his 
Sortreas.— Fall of a bastion of the fort. 

The Sultán having blockaded the islands of Ikdéla, as above 
stated, ’arrddas (small balistas) and manjantks were erected on 
both sides, arrows and darts were discharged, the business of the 
siege went on, and conflicts occurred every day. The besieged 
were unable to come out of their fortress, and strict guard was 
kept on both sides by night and day. Suddenly one of the prin- 
cipal bastions of the fort of Sikandariya fell down, because it was 
unable to bear the men and the immense weight placed upon it. 
A great cry arose from the besiogers before the place and the 
besieged within, and both sides prepared for battle. When the 
alarm reached the ears of the Sultán, he looked inguiringly upon 
his attendants, and Prince Fath Khan suggested that the Bengal 
army had made a sally from Ikdéla. The Sultán immediately 
called for his dress, and, girding on his arms, he rode to the scene 
of the uproar. There ho was met by the impetuous Hisému-l 
Mulk, who told him that the chief tower had fallen under 
the pressure of the crowds placed upon it, and urged him to 
make an immediate assault and capture the place. The Sultán 
thought over the proposition, and after serious reflection ht 
replied to Hisámu-d din, that although it was very desirable 
that the place should be captured, still, if it were taken by 

*sudden assault, thousands of worthy and respectable women 
would be subjected to violence and indignity at the hands of grace- 
less men, and he was therefore resolved to wait awhile and trust 
in Providence. All the army expected the order for the assault, 
but accepted patiently the royal decision. 

During the night “the King of the Blacks” mounted “the 
eastorn roof,” and urging his Bengalis to work energetically, they 
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laboured all night, and, restoring the ruined fort, were again pro-- 
pared for the attack. The author has been informed by trust- 
worthy people that the fort of Ikdéla was built of mud, so that 
it was soon repaired and made ready for action. Fighting re- 
commenced and went on, of which no description can bo given. 
Provisions at length grew short in the fort, which made the 
Bengalis anxious, and both parties being heartily tired of fight- 
ing, the Almighty disposed the two kings for peaco. 


Twelfth Mukaddama.— Conclusion of Pcace between Sultan 
Sikandar and Sultán Firoz, with the presentation of forty 
el phanta. 

Sultán Sikandar and his people being in great distress, he con- 
sulted with his ministers as to the best course to be pursued to 
escape from their difficulties. They being unanimous, said that 
the people of Bengal had never been very friendly with the 
people of the Upper provinces,' because the decrees of fate had 
so ruled; but if the Sultén would give his consent, they, his 
servants and well-wishers, would send a person to the ministers 
of Sultán Firoz Shah and mako propositions of peace. Sultan 
Sikandar kept silence, and his advisers retired, observing that 
‘Silence is one of the signs of assent.” His ministers accord- 
ingly sent a clever, confidential agent to the ministers of Sultan 
Firoz to open negotiations for peace, representing that * * * 
the combatants on both sides Were Muhammadans, and that these 
contentions were productive of evil to the professors of Islam; 
it therefore behoved the ministers of Sultan Firoz to make him 
disposed for peace, as Sultán Sikandar was already inclined. 

When these overtures were mado to the ministers of Firoz 
Shéh, they assembled together, and, after carefully considering 
the matter, they agreed that the propositions were reasonable, 
and that they would recommend them to his acceptance. These 
wise men accordingly repaired to his presence, and made known 


1 Fero-dect, “the lower country,” meaning Bengal; aud bdid-dest, “the upper 
country,” meaning the provinces dependent on Debli, 
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to him tho proposals of Sultan Sikandar. He entertained the 
proposal, and said that as his adversary was reduced to distress, 
and was disposed to peace, it behoved him to listen to the pro- 
position in conformity to the Divine precept that ‘ Peace is 
good,” and so stop the sword in its ravages on the people of 
Islam. After some consideration he replied, that he would 
accept the proposition, on condition that the Khan-i ’azam, Zafar 
Khan, should be placed on the throne in Sundr-ganw. When 
the ministers heard this resolution of the Sultán, they * * * 
sent Haibat Khan as envoy, to settle the terms of peace. 

The ministers of Sultán Sikandar met and reecived the envoy ; 
but although Sultan Sikandar was fully acquainted with all the 
negotiations whieh had been carried on, he pretended to be in 
ignorance. Haibat Khan was, according to trustworthy statements, 
a countryman of his, and had two sons in his service. When 
ho set forth the terms on which peace might be made, Sultan 
Sikandar replied, that Sultéu Firoz had been kind to him, and 
that he was very avorse to carrying on war and slaughter with him. 
Haibat Khan conducted himself like an accomplished ambassador ; 
what he had to say he said well, tenderly, and warmly. When he 
perceived that Sikaudar also spoke in favour of peace, he said that 
the chief reason why Sultán Firoz had undertaken the campaign 
was the establishment of Zafar Khan in the country of Sunér- 
gauw. Sultán Sikandar accepted the proposed terms, and agreed 
to surrender Suuér-ganw to Zafur Khan. But he added, that if 
thìs were the object of the campaign, much unnecessary trouble 
had been undertaken; for if an order had boen sent to him from 
Dehli, he would have placed Zafar Khén in possession of the 
place. 

Haibat Khan returned to Sultan Firoz in high spirits, and 
made an exact report of all that had passed, including Sikandar’s 
consent to allow Zafar Khán to occupy Sunér-ganw. The Sultán 
was satisfied, and expressed his desire to remain at peace with 
Sikandar, and to look upon him as a nephew. [Haibat Khdn 
suggerted that some presents should be given to Sultan Sikandar 
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and | the Ñultán sent into the fort of Ikdála, by the hands of 
Malik Kabúl, otherwise called TorAband, a crown worth 80,000 
tankas, and 500 valuable Arab and Turki horses, with an ox- 
pression of his wish that henceforth they might never again draw 
the sword. The Sultén then advanced two marches, while Malik 
Kabul proceeded to the fort. ft is credibly reported that the 
ditch of the fort of Iskandariya was twenty gas broad. When 
Malik Kabúl reached it, to show his daring, ho made his horse 
take a leap, and the high-spirited animal carried him over in 
safety, to the great amazement and admiration of the Bengalis. 
When Malik Kabúl was received, he walked seven times round 
the throne of Sikandar, and placed the crown upon his head and 
the robes upon his breast Lerpressing in strony terma the hope of 
peace and friendship between the two kings}. Sultan Sikandar 
asked him what his name was, and he replied, in the Hindi 
language, “Turaband.” The Sultáu again spoke and asked if 
his master had other servants like him, and the Khén replied, 
that lhe was a slave in the second palace, and that 10,000 men as 
good as he kept night watch over the palace of his sovereign. 
At which Sultan Sikandar was much amazed. 

Sultan Sikandar, to show his satisfaction, sent forty elephants 
and other valuable presents, expressing, at the same time, his 
desire that every year there might be a similar interchange of 
brotherly and friendly feeling between them. So long as these 
two sovereigns lived, presents and souvenirs were exchanged, as 
was well known to their subjects; but when they died, the people 
of the two kingdoms did the best they could (rdh-t khud gtrt/tand)- 

When the forty elephants were sent to Sultán Firoz, the Sultán 
of Bengal sent one also for Malik Kabúl. Firoz Shah was 
greatly pleased, and, in gratifying language, he told Malik 
Kabúl that Sultán Sikandar had done welf in restoring Sunér- 
ganw to Zafar Khan, and that he did not intend to interfere 
further about it. He then sent for Zafar Khán, and directed 
him to proceed to Bunár-gáuw, offering to remain for a time 
where he was, with his whole force to sustain him. Zafar Khén 
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consulted with his friends, and they all agreed that it would be 
impossible for him to stay at Sunár-gánw, for all his relations 
and friends had perished. He therefore returned to the Sultan 
and said that he and his family were so happy and secure undor 
the government of Dehli, that he had given up all desire of 
Sunár-gánw, and had resolved to retain his present position in 
peace. For all the Sultén’s persuasion he would not return. 
Sultán Firoz then, to the joy of his friends, went back to his 
garden, and sent off dispatches to Khén-i Jahan. After some 
time, the Sultán proceeded to Jaunpur, and from thence he 
wont towards Jájnagar, accompanied by the forty elephants from 
Lakhnauti., 


Thirteenth Mukaddama.—March of Sultán Firoz from Jaunpúr 
to Jájnagar.! 

When Sultán Firoz reached Jaunpúr in returning from his 
campaign against Bengal, he determinod to proceed to Jájuagar, 
and his officials made every preparation for the march. Tho 
Sultán left his baggage? at Karra, and proceeding from thence he 
hastened to Jájnagar, which place he reached by making suc- 
cessive marches through Bihar. The country of Jéjnagar was 
very prosperous and happy. ‘The author's father, who was in 
the royal suite, informed the writer that it was in a very flourish- 
ing state, and the abundance of corn and fruit supplied all the 
wants of the army and animals, so that they recovered from the 
hardships of the campaign. Sultán Firoz rested at Bandrasi, an 
ancient residence of the arrogant Rais. At that time the Ra{ of 
Jdjuagar, by name Adaya, had deemed it expedient to quit 
DBaránasí, and to take up his residence elsewhere: so Sultán Firoz 
occupied his palace. The writer has been informed that there 
were two forts in Banérasi, each populated with a large number 

1 The Jàjnagar of Cuttack, ece supra, pp. 112 and 934. 

* Two MSS. have SIDS 99 yo JUG) als mornin, “the King of 
Bengal” proceeded to Karra, which agrees with Lieut. Lewis's translation in the 
Dehli Journal. The other two M88. my S135 9% yo IG sls cpio, 


u tho Sultan left his baggage train at Karra,” which is undoubtedly correct, and is 
confirmed by a subsequent pamage in the fifteenth Mutaddeme, page 316. 
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of people. The Ráís were Brahmans, and it was held to be a 
religious duty that every one who succeeded to the title of Réi 
at Jájnagar should add something to these forts. They had thus 
grown very large. 

The cowardly Rai of Jéjnagar, when he heard of the approach 
of the Sultan’s army, embarked on board a boat in great alarm, 
and took refuge on the water. All his country was thrown into 
confusion—some of the inhabitanta were mado prisoners, others 
fled to the hills, Their horses (burda) and cattle became the 
spoil of the army. Those who accompanied the Sultán relate 
that the nunbers of animals of every kind were so great that no 
one cared to take them. Two zital was the price of a, horse 
(burda);! as for cattle, no one would buy them. Sheep were 
found in such countloss numbers, that at every halt great num- 
bera were slaughtered. If any were not roquired, they were left 
behind, because a plentiful supply was sure to bo found at the 
next stage. The author has mentioned these matters to show 
the prosperity of the country. He has furthor been informed 
that the inhabitauts had spacious houses and fine gardens ; thoy 
had even gardens and walks within their houses, and fruit trees, 
flowers, etc., were cultivated therein. * * * 

The Sultán left Banárasí with the intention of pursuing tho 
Ré&i of Jéjnagar, who had fled to an island in the river, having let 
loose a fierce elephant to occupy the attention of his enemies, and 
to divert them from pursuing him. This elephant was very wild, 
and would allow no other elephant to approach him. For three 
days the army was actively engaged in endeavouring to take him 
alive, but failed. By the Sultén’s order he was then slain, and 
the Sultén with his army entered the fort. News was then 
brought that in the jangal there were seven elephants, and one 
old she-elephant, which was very fierce. The Sultán resolved 
upon endeavouring to capture these elephants before continuing 
the pursuit of the Rai. 


1 1a pagsa, 3 Vol. II., I assigned the meaning of “borse” to burda, instead of 
+! prisoner,” That interpretation is here confirmed. 
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Fourteenth Mukaddama.— Elephant hunt. Submission of the 
Rat of Jajnagar. 

[Hunt of the Elephants.) After sume days the elephants were 
tired and wore cut off from their pasture. The elephant-drivers 
then went into the jangal, and climbed up tho trees; when the 
animals, weak with thirst and hunger, passed slowly under the 
trees, the drivers dropped down upon their backs, and, putting 
ropes and chains upon them, captured the whole cight. 

After the hunt was over, the Sultán directed his attention to 
the Raf of Jajnagar, and entering the palace where he dwelt he 
found many fine buildings. It is reported that inside the Réi’s 
fort there was a stone idol which the infidels called Jagan- 
nath, and to which they paid their devotions. Snitén Firoz, in 
emulation of Mahmúd Subuktigin, having rooved up the idol, 
carried it away to Dehli, where he subsequently had it placed in 
an ignominious position, Tho Sultén then resolved upon pursuing 
the Rái into his island ; but the Ráí sent some of his Brahmans 
(pátar) to wait upon the Sultán As Sultans consult with their 
clear-sighted ministers, so do rdis, rdnas, and samindars take 
counsel with their mahfas! on matters of war. In the country of 
J&jnagar the mahtas arc called pdtars; and the Réi of Jajnagar 
had twenty pálars, otherwise called mahtas, undor whose advice 
he conducted all tho affairs of his State. In great fear, the Réi 
sent five of these pátara to wait on the Sultan, and make his 
submission ; when they represented, with much respect, that the 
Ráí had long been a dependent and subject of the Sultán, and 
they desired to ascertain the Sultan’s intentions, 

When the Sultan had heard what they had to say, he replied 
that his intentions hud been friendly. He had received certain 
information that elephants were as numerous as sheep in the 
jangal round the R&{'s dwelling, and he had proceeded thither for 
the purpose of hunting. When he approached, the Ra{ fled in 

salarm, and took refuge in his islands. What was the cause of 


1 This word is written makis and matha in the different MSS. Itis evidently the 
Hind! mahant or mahat. Pdter is common in Orisa. 
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this flight? After explanations, tne Ráí sent twenty mighty 
elephants as an offering, and agreed to furnish certain elephants 
yearly in payment of revenue. Tho Sultán then sent robes and 
insignia by the mahtas to the RA, he granted robes to them also, 
and then they returned home. After this the Sultan started on 
his return, tahing with him, from tho two countries of Lakhnauti 
and Jajnagar, seventy-three elephants, having stayed two years 
and seven mouths in those territories. 


Fifteenth Mukaddama.— Return of Firoz Shah from Jdjnagar 
by difficult roads. 

After the Sultan had started on his return to Dehli, the guides 
Jost their way, and proceeded over mountains and plains and 
along the banks of a river like the Jthin. The author's father, 
who accompanied the march, stated that the army ascended and 
descended mountain after mountain, and passed through jangals 
and hills until they were quite in despair and utterly worn out 
with the fatigues of the ‘arduov« march. No road was to be 
found, nor any grain. Provisions became very scarge, and the 
army was reduced to the verge of destruction. For six months 
no news of the Sultan reached Dehli, and the Khén-i Jahan was 
in great alarm. Day after day he rode about the environs of 
the city, and fear of him kept the country at peace. At the 
end of six months, a road was discovered, and the Sultán de- 
tormined to send a messengef to Dehli, He gave public notice 
that all who wished to write to their families and friends might 
take this opportunity. This gave great satisfaction, and every 
man of the army, from the highest to the lowest, wrote some 
account of his condition. The lettera were sent to the tent of 
the Sultán, and the number of them was so great that a camel- 
load of letters was sent to Dehli. When they reached the city, 
the Khén-i Jahán made great public rejoicing, the letters were 
piled in a heap before the palace, and all who expected letters 
were directed to come forward and receive them. 

The Sultán’s army having at length traversed the mountains 
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and jungles, and having crossed the river, after enduring great 
privations and practising many expedients, came out into the 
open country. They thanked God for their deliverance, and the 
Sultán hastened to rejoin his baggage-train (bungah). When 
the Sultan was at Jájnagar, he left tho baggage train at Karra, 
where it still remained. A farman was sent to Dehli announcing 
the return of the Sultán, and the Khaén-i Jahan made suitable 
preparations for his reception. 


Sizteenth Mukaddama.—Arrical of the Sultán at Dehli. Erection 
of kabbas ( pavilions Jor public rejoicings). 

[Rejoteings at Dehit.] The author has been informed that the 
town of Firoz4bad was not yet populous, and neithor the kushi 
(palace) nor the fort was erected, yet one kabba was erected there. 
On the day the Sultán entered Dehli, * * * tho seventy-three 
elephants, in gorgeous trappings, preceded him like a flock of 
sheep * * * into the Kushk-i Humáyún, without any drivers, * * 

The Sultán employed himself at Dehli in State affairs. Among 
his other qualities, he had a remarkable fondness for history. 
Just at this time Maulana Zíáu-d din Barni, the author of the 
Tarikh-i Firos Shdht died, and the Sultan expressed to every 
learned man the great desire he felt for an historical record of 
the events of his own reign. Whon he dospaired of getting 
such a work written, he caused the following lines, of his own 
composition (as sabdn-¢ khwesh), to be inacribed in letters of gold 
on the walls (‘imdrat) of the Kushk-i Shikér-rav, and on the domes 
of the Kushk-i nuzúl, and the walls Cimárat) of the minarets of 
stone which are within the Kushk-i Shikér-rav at Firoz&b4d :— 

“I mado a great hunt of olephants, and I captured so many : 

“ I performed many glorious deeds; and all this I have done 

“That in the world and among men ; in the earth and among 
mankind, these verses 

“ May stand as a memorial to men of intelligence, and that 
the people of the world, and the wise men of the age, may follow 
the example,” 1 

1 The Sultha's verses certainly do not rise above the level of his exploits. 
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Seventeenth Mukaddama.—Happiness of the people in the reign of 
Firoz Shah. 


After his return from Lakhnauti, the Sult4n was much oc- 
cupied with building. He completed, with much care, the kushk 
at Firozábád, and also commenced a kushk in the middle of that 
town. After the lapse of two half years, every man of tho 
army now returned to his home. The Sultén passed hia time in 
three ways: J. In hunting; * * * 2. In directing the affairs 
of State; * * * 3. In building; * * * Through the attention 
which the Sultan devoted to administration, the country grew 
year by year more prosperous and the people more happy. He 
assigned thirty-six dace of tankas for learnod and religious men, y 
und about a 100 dacs in pensions and gifts to the poor and needy.t 
[Ervery class of the community shared in the general prosperity. | 
One day the Sultan went hunting, and in pursuit of his quarry, | 
having separated from his followers, he went to a garden 
where he mot a woman [whose conrersation showed him the 
necessity of more strict attention to the duties of revenue ad- 
ministration]. During the forty years that Firoz Sh4h reigned, 
all his people wore happy and contented; but when he de- 
parted, and the territory of Dehli caine into the hands of 
others, by the will of fate, the people were dispersed and the 
learned were scattered. At length the inhabitants, small and 
great, all suffered from the inroads of the Mughals. The aged 
author of this work has written a full account thereof in his 
Description of the Sack of Dehli [Zikr-i khardbi Dehli]. 


Eighteenth Mukaddama.—Oongquest of Nagarkot (Kdagra). 


After his return from Lakhnauti, Sultán Firoz determined 
upon a hunting expedition in the neighbourhood of Daulat&bad, 
and started thither with a suitable train of attendants and tent 
equipage. He arrived at Bhayéna, where he rested for a while, 
and State affairs then necessitated his return to Dehli. After- 
wards he marched with his army towards Nagarkot, and, passing 
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by the valleys of Nákhach nuh garhi,' he arrived with his army 
at Nagarkot, which he found to be very strung and secure. The 
Ráí shut himself up in his fort, and tho Sult4n‘s forces plundered 
all his country. The idol, JwAl4-mukhi, much worshipped by 
the infidels, was situated in the road to Nagarkot. This idol is 
said to have been placed in a secluded room, where it was 
worshipped by the Hindus. Some of the infidels havo re- 
ported that Sultan Firoz went specially to see this idol and held 
a golden umbrella over its head. But the author was informed 
hy his respected father, who was in the Sultén’s retinue, that 
the infidels slandered the Sultán, who was a religious, God- 
fearing man, who, during the whole forty years of his reign, 
paid strict obedience to the law, and that such an action was 
impossible. The fact is, that when ho went to sce the idol, 
all the rdis, ránas, and saminddrs who aecompanicd him 
were summoned into his presence, when he addressed them, 
saying, “O fools and weak-minded, how can ye pray to and 
worship this stone, for our holy law tells us that those who oppose 
the decrees of our religion will go to hell?” The Sultán held 
the idol in tho deopest detestation, but tho infidels, in the blind- 
ness of their delasion, have made this false statement against 
him. Other infidels have said that Sultan Muhammad Shéh bin 
Tughlik Shéh held an umbrolla over this same idol, but this also 
is a lie; and good Mulammadans should pay no heed to such 
statements. These two Sultans were sovercigns specially chosen 
by the Almighty from among the faithful, and in the whole 
course of their reigns, whenever they took an idol temple they 
broke and destroyed it; how, then, can such assertions be true?! 
These infidels must certainly have lied ! 

The Réi of Nagarkot withdrew into the keep of his stronghold, 
which was invested by the royal forces in double, nay, even in ten- 
fold lines. Manyantka and 'arrddas were erected on both sides, and 


Zee Bet Ser) See een rene E wee & dae) 
Oy)? Pf gol. It may be reed “ Nékbach of the nine forts.” 
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so many stones were discharged that they clashed in the air and 
wero dashed to pieces. For six months the siege wont on, and 
both sides exhibited great courage and endurance. At length 
fortune inclined to the Sultán. He was one day examining the 
fortress, when he perceived the R&éi standing on tho top of his 
citadel, There he stood, in an attitude of humility, and stretch- 
ing forth his hand in sign of distress, ho clasped his hands and 
bowed in subjection. When tho Sultán observed this, he drew a 
handkerchief from his bosom, aud, waving it kindly towards the 
Rai, he signed for him to come down. The Mahtas of the Réi 
awsembled [and counselled surrender]. So the Rai, throwing off 
his pride, came down from his fort, and, making apologies, cast 
himself at the feet of the Sultan, who with much dignity placed 
his hand on the back of the Rai, and having bestowed on him 
robes of honour and an uinbrella, sent him back to his fort, So 
the Rai returned laden with presents which ho had received from 
the royal treasury, and accompanied by several fine horses which 
had been given to him. Thus, by the favour of God, the Sultán 
became waster of Nagarkot. Whe he left the fort, to return to 
his capital, the Rai sent many offerings and horses of priceless 
worth. * * * 


Kism JII.—Concerninao THE AFPAIRS OF THATTA AND THE 
SUBMISSION OF THE JAM AND BABINIYA. ESTABLISHMENT 
oF THE TAs-1 GHARIYAL. ` 


First Mukaddama,—Resolution af the Sultéin with Khdn-t Jahdn 
about Thatta. 

* * * Four whole years passed after the Sultén's return from 
Lakhnauti, during which he stayed principally at Dehlí and 
attended to the affairs of his people, though from time to time 
ho turned his thoughts towards the concerns of the people of 
Thatta. Whenever he spoke of this place he used to atroke 
his beard, and exclaim that it was a hundred thousand 
pities that his predecessor, Sultén Muhammad Shéh Tughlik, 
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had failed in conquering it. From these indications the 
nobles and attendants clearly perceived that his thoughts "were 
bent upon an expedition to that country. One day, in private 
consultation with his wazir, Khdn-i Jahán, he disclosed the 
secrot thoughts of his heart, saying, “ What sort of men aro 
they of Thatta, and are they oxempt from apprehension, because 
they opposed the late Sultan when he entered their territory, 
and he ended his life before the contest was concluded? Often, 
during hus illness, ho looked at me and said, ‘Would that God 
would turn my sickness into health, so that I might subdue 
these poople of Thatta! If God should please to take me, still 
this desire will remain constant in my heart.’” Sultan Firoz 
recalled to tho mind of the Khén-i Jahén how Sultan Muhammad 
had died without accomplishing this dearest wish of his heart ; 
and went on to say that as God had made him the successor to 
Muhammad, had not, then, tho duty of exacting vengeance de- 
volved upon him? The minister carefully pondered ovor tho 
mattor, and replied that the SultAn’s views were right and cx- 
pedient. Two objects might bo gained: First, it was a duty to 
carry out the testaments and precepts of predecessors ; children 
and brethren are bound to be zealous in avenging their deceased 
relatives, and this duty is more especially incumbent on kings. 
Secondly, it is an obligation on kings that every year they should 
strive to subdue fortresses, for, as Sa’di says, 


“If a holy man eats half his loaf, he will give tho other half to a beggar, 
“ But if a king conquers all the world, ho will still seek another world to conquer.” 


The minister being thus in accord with the wishes of the 
Sultán, he ordered the necessary preparations to be made for ap 
expedition to Thatta. The ministers accordingly proceeded to 
inquire into the number of soldiers present and absent, and 
made a report of the numbers of horse and foot who were present, 
aud of those who were absent. The report soon spread abroad 
that the Sultán meditated an expedition against Thatta. He 
had undertaken in the course of hig reign several enterprizes, 
which had gratified his people, and they now eagerly came for- 
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ward to join his army. When the muster was called, four, 
ten, and cleven fold of irregulars (ghair-wqjh) appeared ;! and 
the regulars (wajh-dár) through long tranquillity attended in 
great numbers with horses and arms. So the Sultán started fur 
Thatta, accompanied by his nobles and followers. 


Second Mukadduma.—March of Firoz Shih to Thatta. 


Before the Sultén departed on his expedition he made pilgrim- 
aves to the saints and holy men who wore buried near Dehii, as 
other great kings had done before him, to invohe the assistance 
of their prayers, This was the usual practice of the Sultán. 
Whenever he was about to make a journey for a month or two, 
he used to visit the shrines of holy mon and famous kings, to iv- 
vohe their aid and to cast himself on thoir protection, not trust- 
ing to his own power and greatness. [Account of hia devotions 
and charities. | 

The Sultán having thus discharged his religious duties, he placed 
himself at the head of his brave and numorous ariny, and turned 
towards Thatta. The author intends, in his fourth book, to give 
an account bf the many servants who joined the royal army. 
In those days the author's father served in the minister's office 
(dar mahal-t diwan-t wizdrat) among the great officials, The 
Sultén’s army consisted of 90,000 cavalry and 480 elephants. 
The Khén-i ‘azam, Taétér Khan, was now dead. The wazir, 
Khau-i Jahan, was left as viceroy in Dehli [ Tentas and equip- 
age]. When the Sultán started, he resolved to pay a visit to 
the shrine of Shaikh Faridu-d din, at Ajodhan, and, on arriving 
at that town, he accomplished this object. When he reached 
the confines of Bhakkar and Siwistaén, he issued an order for 
collecting all the boats of the country, and when as many as 
five thousand had been brought together, he placed them by 


1 I translate this passage somewhat doubtfully with tho light of the context, which 
evidently implies that moro men were ready than were required. The words ere 
ew oil so Slam Do ame tS ogo ye Ol dace! wy 
See infre, p. 327. 
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thousands under the command of his principal officers, and the 
author’s father had command of one division. The order was 
given to descend the river Sind, and in a fow days they reached 
Thatta. The Sultan himself marched in company with a force 
along the hither bank of the rivor. 


Third Mukaddama.—Descent of Sultan Firoz on Thatta. 

In these days the territory of Thatta was divided into two parts, 
one division lying on the hither (kirána) or Dehli side of the river 
Sindh, and the other on the farther (guzdrd) or Thatta side; both 
of them populated by a numerous and warlike people. At that 
time the Jam, brother of Rai Unar, and Babiniya, his brother's 
son, were masters of Thatta! They made great show of their 
prowoss and [collecting their forces they prepared for resist- 
ance}. Mud forts had also been built in both divisions of Sind. 
The Jám, and Bábiniya the arrogant,? made ready for battle ; 
the Sultán also, having approached Thatta, arrayed his forces, 
and a battle seemed imminent from day to day. But grain 
became scarce in the army of the Sultán. A pestilence also 
broke out among the horses, which was a very grievous calamity, 
and greatly disheartened tho troops of every rank. Of the whole 
90,000 horses which had marched with the Sultan, only one- 
fourth, at the utmost, remained alive. The dearness of grain 
caused great dismay; the prico rose from two to threo tankas a 
man, and even beyond that. When the men of Thatta saw 
theso sufferings of their adversaries, tho Jám and Babiniya re- 
solved to seize the opportunity and to make an attack. 


Fourth Mukaddama.—Engagement with the army of Thatta. 
The Jám, and Babiniya the arrogant, came forth from their 
fort with a large forco of horse and foot, and drew up in array 


1 [This is according to the version of the two MSS. of the East India Library. 
Sir Il. Elliot's and Mr. Thomas’ MSS. aro here dofective. They omit the name 
“ Coar,” aud change “ Babiniya"’ into “Thatta,” making sheer nonsense. Firishta 
gives only une name, “Jam Bany, the son of Jam Afre™ (or, according to the text, 
Ghafra). See Mir Ma'súm, Vol, I. of this work, p. 226.) 

3 [Khad-kdm ; this epithet is appended to his name until he made his submission. } 
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against the royal forces. When the Sultin heard of their 
advance, he also drew out his forces, and, upon examination, 
there proved to bo hardly one-fourth cavalry. Famine also had 
broken down the vigour and spirit of his mon. Still, like a 
valiant king, he mado ready for battle, and arranged his forces 
in three divisions—a centre and two wings. The elophants 
were divided among the threo divisions. Ho then put on his 
armour, and, Laton im hand, rode through the whole array, on- 
couraging and cheering the men. This raised the spirita of his 
people and incited their devotion. 

Tho Sultán passed along in front of his forces apeaking words 
of encouragement, and all men offered up their prayors for 
him. Although he affected not to fear the vast force of his 
encinies, still, in his heart, he looked with apprehension on the 
weakness of his own army, and prayed to God for assistance. 
The enemy's numbers amounted to about 20,000 cavalry and 
400,000 infantry. With all thia enormous force the enemy wore 
unable to force an action, but dischargos of arrows were inter- 
changed. Heaven fought on tho side of the Sultan, and such 
a storm of wind arose that the men were unable to open their 
eyes. Still, the brave men on both sides maintained a struggle. 
The Sultan, notwithstanding the weakness of his force, resolved 
to advance, aud tho whole army, making ono vigorous and united 
charge, the enemy fled and took refuge in their fort. * * * The 
Sultan was thus left master of the field. He then held a council. 
and announced his intention to retire upon Gujardt and reinforce 
his army, but he added that if God spared him he would return 
again the following year and push his enterprize. 


Fifth Mukaddama.— Retreat of Firoz Shih from Thatta to 
Guyardt. 

[ Full account of what passed at the council, and of the de- 
termination to retreat into Guard? to recruit, and return in 
the following year, when the crops would be ripe and grain 
plentiful.) The Sultán then gave orders for the march, which 
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spread universal joy throughout the army. * * Tho Kh4n-i ‘azam 
(Zafar Khán), who had under his command a largo force of 
Bengalis, had charge of the rear. When the onemy found 
that tho Sultán had retreated, with all his forces and baggage 
(as they supposed), towards Dehli, they pursued. The first day 
the royal army mado a march of ten kos, and the enemy coming 
up, a sharp encounter took place between thom and Zafar Khan, 
in which they were repulsed. The heads of several Thatta men 
wore cut off and sent to the Sultin. All the fleet of boats fell 
into the hands of the enemy, but tho baggage waa carried off 
with the army to Gujarat. 


Sizth Mukaddama.—Fealling of the army into Kinchi-ran (the 
Ran of Kach) 


When Sultán Firoz fell back victorious, grain, which was dear, 
became dearer ; day by day it roso higher, and tho state of the horses’ 
feet is beyond description. Grain rose to one tanka and two tankas 
a sir, aud even at that price was not to be obtained. Men, through 
craving hunger and helpless nakedness, could not pursue their 
way, and in their extreme distress gave up in despair. As no 
com was to be procured, carrion and raw hides were devoured ; 
some men even were driven by extreme hunger to boil old hides, 
and to cat them. A deadly famine reigned, and all mon saw death 
staring them in tho face. All the horses were destroyed, and 
the Ahdns and maliks were compelled to pursue their weary way 
on foot. Not one steed remained in the army, and by the will 
of God all ranks were reduced to the same state of destitution. 
The guides who led the way and conducted them, had maliciously 
misled them into a place called Kunchi-ran. In this place all 
the land is impregnated with salt to a degree impossible to de- 
scribe, and if the water was held upon the tongue it crystalized. 

When the army was thus reduced to the extremity of despair, 
the Sultán had one of the false guides beheaded. Then the others 
came honestly before him and said: “‘ We have dealt falsely toward 
you, and have led you into a place where none but you could 
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have survived; not evon things which could fly in the air and 
drivo along liko the wind. This place is called Kúnchí-ran, and 
the sea is near. The saltness of the water arises from this 
proximity, and the district is deadly.” When the people heard 
therc words of their guides, they gave themselves utterly up to 
despair. The Sultán ordored (the guides) to find fresh water for 
him and his followers, and to lead them away from this salt 
water. The water, indeed, was so excessively salt that all men 
were in amazement and despair. Aa far as the eye could reach, 
all was salt water. Whon, after endless labours and hardships, 
the wretched men found fresh water, they rushed into the middle 
of it. So excessive was the prevalence of salt, that if a pot of 
fresh water was placed upon the impregnated ground, the fresh 
water became salt, and no one could bear it on his tongue, 

When with great difficulty and exertion they escaped from 
that salt country they came into a desert where no bird laid an 
egg, or flapped its wing, where no tree was to be seen, and where 
no blade of grass grew. If evon a lethal weed had been wanted 
it could not have been found. No other desert, however fearful, 
could be compared with this. [Despatr of the men and distress 
of the Sultán.) Four calamities had at once assailed them: 
famine, the necessity of walking on foot, the terrors of the deadly 
desert, and separation from beloved ones. 

For six months no news of the army reached Dehli, where 
every one, small and great, was in distress, believing that the 
Sultán and his army were lost. Khén-i Jahén, the wazir, by 
his great prudence and sagacity, managed to maintain order ; 
and fear of him restrained all disposition to create disturbances. 
The fact of the disappearance of the Sultén and his army became 
known through all the country, and every house was filled with 
mourning. * * * 

When Khén-i Jahán saw the perilous condition in which the 
country was placed, he removed all the Sultén’s valuables from 
the palace to his own house, and issued numerous orders to 
restrain any exhibition of individual power. Every day he rode 
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about the city displaying his own strength, but when he per- 
ceived that the rumour (of tho king’s destruction) gathered force 
from day to day, ho foigned to havo received a despatch from the 
Sultén announcing the safety of the royal person. This allayed 
all apprehension, and was the cause of groat rejoicing, after 
which overy one went on as usual with his own business, If 
kings had not wise and able ministers they could nover leave 
their kingdoms, and never engage in conquest. [Eulogy of 
Ehún-i Jahin.} - 


Seventh Mukaddama.— Lamentations of the soldiers, and 
anxiety of the Sultán in Kunchl-ran. 


* + * In ovory march thousands of men and horses died. * * * 
At length the Sultán in his trouble prayed carncstly for rain, * * 
and God in his great mercy raised clouds in the sky. On every 
side they rolled up swiftly, cloud upon cloud; the rain fell, and 
the water-courses ran. All men drank and used the water, and 
were delivered from their trouble. On tho same day a road of 
escape was discovered. * * * - 

As soon as he omerged from the desert tho Sultán returned 
bumble thanks to the Almighty, and then sont a despatch to 
Dehli for Khan-i Jahén, “informing him of the safety of the 
Sultán and of all his army”?! [which gave rise to great rejotcings 
in tho capital]. 


Eighth Mukaddama.—Arrival of Sultán Firoz in Gujardt. 


The Sultán, on escaping from the desert, marched speedily 
with his army into Gujarat, and his men then rested from their 
troubles. At that time Amir Husain, son of the late Amir 
Miran, Mustayft of the State, governed the country of Gujarét 
with tho titles Mfaliku-sh Shark, Prince of the East, and 
Mizdmu-t Mulk, Administrator of the State, and Nek-ndm, of 


N pe fa or 9 toS gle Jie jl. The inconsistency of 
this statement with the picturo of sufforing and death, previously drawn, exceeds oven 
the ordinary stretch of Oriental license. 
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good repute. Ho was an active ruler, but when he waited on his 
sovereign, the Sultan demanded with much warmth why he had 
sent no supplies and assistance for the relief of the army, and 
why he had allowed the army to perish. He was dismissed 
from his government, and his estates were resumed. The Sultán 
remained in Gujarit recruiting his army. The irregulars! 
having received six, ten, and cloven (fankas ?) from tho kindness 
of the Sultán, in a short time they were all horsed, Under these 
circumstances Malik ’"[mddu-! Mulk, one of tho pillars of tho 
State of Dehli, took up the case of the regulars (wayh-ddra) and 
represcuted to his Majesty that the irregulars had by his bounty 
become mounted while the regulars, through great distress, were 
obliged to go on foot, and were in deep trouble and despair. 
Their villages were in the neighbourhood of Dehli, while they 
were (far away and) in great distress. They had come into this 
country (of (iujardt) in straggling parties, and how could they 
ubtain anything from Dehli—they wore indeod in a pitiable con- 
dition. The Sultén replicd that he knew his regular soldiers 
(wayh-ddr) were in great distres» and were reduced to go on foot 
through the hardships they had undergone, They had rendered 
him their aid, but their villages were far distant, and they had 
the greatest difficulty to get a handful of corn. Their children, 
too, required maintenance, so that they wero in the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty. Under these circumstances he directed that loans 
should be advanced to them from the public treasury. In ac- 
cordance with this order overy man received an advance, some of 
a hundred, some of seven hundred, and some of a thousand 
tankas; thus they obtained new outfits and remounte. Orders 
1 The word translated “ irregulara” is ghair wajh, “one without pay;” it is 
opposed to the wayh-ddrs, d.s., the regulars or pay receivera, The first sentence of 
this pamage is ambiguous; it runs thus. 
weve pe jl ETIE dilly sailed sajh Id Cds = hy ry st 
dd spe haj a laka 
The general sense is obvious, and is sufficiently indicated by the translation. 
* [Hashidd ba hashtdd, literally “ eighty by eighty”) 
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were also written to Khan-i Jahán at Dehli, that no interference 
of any kind should be made in the villages of the regular 
soldiers, and that the officers of Government should be strictly 
enjoined to do them no harm, ao that something might come to 
the soldiers and that their children might be maintained in 
comfort at home. 

Sultan Firoz oxponded the whole revenue (mál) of Gujarat, 
amounting to about two krors, in refitting his army and in the 
payment of his troops, so that he might march once more against 
Thatta. When he was on the point of departure ho wrote 
Khén-i Jahén [announcing his intention and directing the 
Khin to send him ample supplies]. 


Ninth Mukaddama.— Khdn-« Jahdn sends supplies to the 
Sultán in Guyarat. 

When Firoz Shéh was about to march for Thatta, Khán-i 
Jahan made great efforts to send supplies, and gave ordors to tho 
officials urging them to exert themselves in the colloction of 
supplics, munitions and money. Tho vast quantities collected 
exceed all description; seven lacs of tankas were expended upon 
only one kind of military weapon. These provisions were des- 
patched from day to day, and they arrived in such vast quantities 
in Gujar&t that it was difficult to provide carriage for them. 
Khan-i Jahán sent with them a letter [expressing his hope for 
the safety and success of the Sultan in his enterprize]. 

The Sultán gave orders for the march to Thatta, which was 
received with much joy by the army. * * Just at this time letters 
were received from Bahrim Khén, son-in-law of Hasan Khan 
Kanga from Daulatábád, representing that Bahram Khan held 
Daulatabéd, but that a dispute had arisen between him and the 
son of Hasan Kángú, he therefore solicited the Sultán to oome 
himself and assume the seat of royalty. [After consultation 
the Sultán replied that he must first conquer Thatta ; he would 
afterwards proceed to Daulatdbdd). 

Postponing the affairs of Daulatábád to those of Thatta, he 
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left Zafar Khan in chargo of Gujar&t. He had at first intended 
to place Malik Ndib Bárbak in charge, and the robes and titles 
had all been propared; but the Sultán never transacted any 
business without roferring to the Kurén for an augury, and now 
when he tried the fdl (augury) it was against Néib Bérbak, and 
in favour of Zatar Khan. The latter was accordingly sent for, 
and the robes of investiture, the estates and full powers were 
given to him. Such was tho trust of Firoz Sh&h in tho indica- 
tions of the Divine will. 


Tenth Mukaddama.—March of Sultán Firos from Gujgrát 
to Thatta. 


When tho Sultán marched the second time for Thatta, many 
of hig men, who had gone through the hardships of the first 
campaign, went off with their outfits to their homes. On being 
apprized of thia, the Sultán consulted his officers, who advised 
him to appoint sentinels, to prevent desertions. The Sultán 
[among other reasons for rejecting this advice} said, “If 
the Almighty wills that I should conquer Thatta, the presonce 
of these men is unnecessary ; but if I am to fail, what can they 
do?” He then sent orders to Kh&n-i Jahan, directing him to 
look after all men who returned from the army to tho city, and, 
for the sake of example, to apprehend and inflict the taddruk-¢ 
ma’nawi upon all those who had been regularly retained (ohdkar) 
and had received money from the State. They wero not to be 
subjected to the faddruk-+ khusrawi. In affairs of State the 
taddruk-« khusrawi, or imperial remedy, signifies execution, 
banishment or amercement; but the tadéruk-i ma'nawi, or 
moral remedy, is to expose a man to tho shafts of public re- 
proach. This was following the precepta of the Prophet. 
e © o In obedience to these orders Kh&n-i Jahén directed his 
officers to apprehend every man who returned from the army. 
If, after due inquiry, a man proved to be a regular retainer, he 
_was subjected to the tadéruk-+ ma’naw!. Some well known 
offenders were exposed in the ására for a day or two to the 
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gaze of all men, and were then set freo without further chastiso- 
mont, and without their villages or pay being touched, 


Eleventh Mukaddama.— Descent of Sultán Firoz Shah upon 
Thatta in a favourable season.. 


At tho commoncement of his march to Thatta, the Sultán 
consulted the Shaikhu-l Islam. * * * On this occasion the boats 
employed wero few. When ho arrived in the vicinity of Thatta, 
the inhabitants were all busily ongaged in agricultural operations, 
totally ignorant of his return, which was quite unexpected. 
When tho Sultán retreated to Gujarat, the people of Thatta 
made a verse, which was currently repeated among them, saying, 
“ By tho will of God Sultán Muhammad Tughlik died in pur- 
suit of us, and Sultan Firoz Sh&h has fled before us.” The 
news of the Sultén’s approach reached Thatta, and it was in 
every Sindian’s mouth that the King of Hind was approaching 
with large armies, and that Sultan Firoz was advancing once 
more in great force from Gujarat. In fear of the Sultán they 
destroyed their crops on the bank of the Sindh, and, crossing 
the river, took refuge in mud forts.! When the Sultan arrived 
he porcoived that the inhabitants had destroyed all their spring 
crop, and that they had crossed to the other side of the river, 
whero they were busily engaged in forming batterics and en- 
trenchments. Tho Sultén’s troops were in good case and in 
high spirits, although the price of grain was as high as eight 
and ten jitals for five sira, because the crop was not yet ripe. 
When the new grain came in the price fell. Under the orders of 
the Sultán the troops went out in all directions, foraging in the 
villages for grain. The villages on the hither side (kirdna) of the 
Sindh were numerous, and the inhabitants of some had not been 
able to escape over the river. Those were taken prisoners, and 
when the fact became known to the Sultán, he issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he said the prisoners were a mere handful; they 

1 gS ham. Possibly a proper name, “the fort of Kali,” though more likely, 
a “mnd forts,” 
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were Musulmans, and nothing was to be gained by keeping them 
captive, and making them slaves. Those who had prisoners 
wero orderod not to keep them, on pain of being deemed criminal, 
but to hand them over to the proper authorities. About 4,000 
Sindians were accordingly brought to the government office, and 
were directed to be kept in socure custody; three sirs of grain 
being allowed to each one daily from the minister's office. At 
that time mung was five tankas a man, and broad (Jarrat) four 
tankas a man. According to the orders of the Sultán mung 
was given to the prisoners, and all his orders in respect of them 
were obeyed. Behold the kindness and clemency of Firoz Shéh! 


Twelfth Mukaddama.—Malik ’Imddu-l Mulk and Zafar Khdn 
cross the Sindh and fight a battle with the Sindiane. 


When the Sultan was posted on tho hither side (Atrdna) of 
tho river Sindh, the enemy, in great numbers, was on the op- 
posite side (guzdrd), and occasionally crossing over skirmishes 
occurred. The Sultán detormined tu cond a forco over tho river 
and harass the enemy. ‘Imádu-l Mulk and Zafar Khán were ap- 
pointed to the command, and were directed to cross the river. 
A body of Sindians, in strong force and with great bravery, dis- 
puted the passage of the river,! and resisted the crossing of men 
in boats, After much examination and exertion the transit was 
found to be impracticable. Consultations were held, and it was 
then determined that Malik "Imadu-l Mulk and Zafar Khén, with 
a strong force, should fall back, as if proceeding towards Debli, 
The fleet of boats also was directed to accompany them. The plan 
of operations was that they were to proceed a hundred and twenty 
kos up the near bank of the Sindh, and effect a crossing jast 
below Bhakkar. After the passage, they were to march back on 
the opposite side of the river, and give battle to the enemy. 
The plan succeeded, and the force marched down in to the 


1 The words of this sentence down to this point, are to be found in only one of the 
four MBB., No. 1002 of the East Indis Library. 
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territory of the enemy.! Upon this the enemy, horse and foot, 
came forth from their forts in great numbers, and a fierce battle 
(jang) ensued which cannot be described. 

Sultán Firoz was a very cautious mag. Tho fort of Thatta 
was visible (from his side of the river), pat from the great breadth 
of the stream, the land on the opposite side was not discernible. 
Therefore, it could nut be seen how the fight with the army pro- 
gressed. Sultin Firoz stood watching in expectation, his eyes 
now lifted to heaven and now strained over tho river, in order to 
learn what was passing. By divine inspiration he sent a trusty 
mun across the river in a boat with orders directing his forces to 
desist from battle and return to him. The combatants on both 
sides were Musulmaéns, and if the fighting went on, many 
innocent persons would be slain. They were accordingly directed 
to return by the same way they had gone. When tho messenger 
delivered these commands to "Imédu-] Mulk and Zafar Khan, 
they retreated with their wholo foree—marching the 120 kos up 
tho farther or Thatta sido of the river to Bhakkar, where they 
crossed back and rejoined the main army. The Sultan then said 
to ’Imádu-l Mulk, where can this handful of Thattians fly to, 
unless they creep into an ant-hole like a snake. My army shall 
remain here, and we will build a large city. 


Thirteenth Mukaddama.—’Imddu-l Mulk goes to Dehli for 
reinforcements. 

Some days after the Sultén held a privy council, in which it 
was determined that "Imédu-l] Mulk should proceed to Dehli, in 
order to raise reinforcements, and then return to Thatta. On his 
taking leave the Sultán charged him not to give any orders to 
Khan-i Jahan about collecting the forces, for the Khén was not 
the man to slight or neglect the directions of his master in the 
smallest degree. Upon his arriving in the capital, he directed 
him to wait upon the Khan, and say that he had been sent to 

[4 Der saminai Thatthiydn—into the country of the men of Thatte.” The 
enemy are generally called  Thatthiyds,” men of Thatths.] 
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advise with him on the matter. The simple order of the Sultán 
was quite sufficient to ensure the despatch of reinforcements by 
the Khan. 

[Friendly and court eception of "Imddu-l Mulk]. Khén-i 
Jahéu scent a lac of to “Im&du-] Mulk for subsistence 
money (’alufa), and despatched demands for men to all the 
various dependencies of the State: to Badáún, Kanauj, Sandila, 
Oudh, Jaunpdr, Bihar, Tirhut, Ohanderi, Dhar, the interior and 
exterior of the Doab, Samana, Dipálpúr, Multén, Léhor, and 
other dependencies (¢4¢d'dt). Khéu-i Jahan used to tako his 
seat every day for oxpediting tho business, and ’Imddu-l Mulk 
used to attend and assist him. In time the foreo was assembled, 
and way despatched undor the charge of *Imédu-l Mulk, who 
marchod with all possible speed aud joined the Sultán. When 
he arrived he highly praised the zeal and activity of Khán-i 
Jahán, and the Sultán was greatly pleased to hear this commen- 
dation, and to see the arrival of the reinforcements, The new 
men passed in review befure him, and each man received a present 
of clothes. : 

When the Sindians heard of the arrival of the rcinforcoments 
from Dehli their hearts failed them, and they began to quarrel with 
each other. The troops of the Sultán were, by God's grace, very 
well supplied with comforts, and those who had formerly deserted, 
being informed of this, greatly repented the step they had taken. 

But a terrible famine now appeared among the enemy. As on 
the former occasion, famine had occurred in the army of the 
Sultán, when the scarcity of grain was the cause of great misery ; 
so now on the second occasion, the dearness of grain brought 
dismay upon the enemy. The sause of the scarcity waa that 
when the Sultán retreated from his first attompt on the country, 
the people of Thatta returned to their old homes with great satis- 
faction. Being free from all apprehension of any future attack 
they sowed all the grain which they possessed. When harvest 
time came, Sultán Firoz returned from Gujarét and took pos- 
session of the crops. The Suitén’s forces were thus well supplied, 
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while the price rose very high among the enemy, amounting to 
one and two tankas per sir. Every day men, of high and low 
degrec, through hunger, deserted the enemy and crossed over the 
river in boats to the Sultén’s army. Thatta was verging to its 
fall, when the Jám and Babiniya reflocted over tho stato of affairs, 
and resolved that the best course was to cscape from trouble by 
timely submission. They accordingly, after much dolibcration, 
notified their willingness to surrender through Saiyid Jaldlu-l 
hakk wau-s shara’ wau-d din Husain Bukhari. 


Fourteenth Mukaddama.—Peace with the People of Thatta. 

When the people of Thatta made up their minds to seck for 
peace, they determined upon making their overtures through 
Saiyid Jalélu-d dín! The Jám and Babiniya, after considera- 
tion, sent a confidential agent to Uch to make known their viows. 
Saiyid Jalalu-d din started, and when ho reached the Sultén’s 
camp all the army turned out to show their reverential respect. 
* * e On his arrival the Sultán went forth to meet him and 
brought him with due honour into his camp. Aftor they had 
‚met and shaken hands, the Saiyid said there was a holy woman 
\in Thatta whose prayers had prevented the conquest of the place, 
œ e * but sho had now been dead three days, and consequently 
the submission might be expected. The inhabitants of Thatta 
heard that the Saiyid was in the Sultén’s camp, and they sent 
messages to him reprosenting their great distress, and the Saiyid 
communicated to the Sultán all the matters which in the sorrow 
of their hearts they had made known to him. This excited the 
commiseration of the Sultán. 

The state of affairs having thus been made known to the 
Sultán, Babiniya consulted with the Jám, and said that it had 
heen stated to the Sultán that all the disturbance (shor) had 
arisen through him (Bébiniya); it therefore seemed in every 
way most desirable that he should go first to the Sultán and 
make his submission; the Jám might follow, and a way might 


1 Here and all through this chapter he is referred to as “ Khidmat Saiyid Jalaio-d 
din.” 
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thus be opened for a satisfactory conclusion. This proposition of 
Babiniya’s! pleased the Jám. He gave him permission to proceed, 
and next day Babiniya reached the royal camp. 


Fifteenth Mukaddama.— Arrival of Bábiniya in the camp of 
the Sultán. 

The Sultén was out hunting, when he was informed that 
Babiniya had arrived in his camp. * * He allowed no indication 
of his feclings to appear in his countenance. * * Babiniya followed 
the Sultán to the hunting ground, where he had just killed a wolf, 
* e * and there he presented himself, with his turban in front 
of his throat and a sword upon his neck, like a repentant 
criminal, and, humbly approaching the Sultán, kissed his stirrup 
aud begged forgiveness. The Sultan then graciously placed his 
hand on the back of Babiniya and said, ©“ Why wero you so 
afraid of me? I did not wish to hurt any ono, especially you; 
cheer up your spirits and dispel your anxiety, for you shall be 
twice the man you were before.” He then ordered an Arab horse 
to be presented to Babiniya, and, closing his discourse, be went 
on hunting again. 

On the same day, and soon after Bébiniya, the Jám came to 
make his submission, and he also, like a wise man, went out to the 
hunting ground. On his being brought into tho presence of the 
Sultán, he advanced with his turban on his head, and cast him- 
self at the feet of the Sultén. Hanging the turban from the 
throat, and placing a sword upon the neck, is practised only by 
the offender who firat approaches the sovercign, and Bébiniya 
had already made this sign of submission. The Jám therefore 
retained his turban in the presence of the Sultán, but paid him 
due homage. The Sultán very kindly placed his hand on the 
back of the Jám, and spoke graciously to him. Very submis- 
sively the Jám expressed his surrender, and, in a lino of his own 
composition, he said : 

u Thou art my gracious sovereign; I am thy abashed servant.” 
The Sultán treated him with great kindness and care, and to 
1 His epithet of bhud-Edm is now changed to wek-ndm. 
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him algo he prosented a horse. On roturning to the camp, the 
the Jam and Bábiniya received embroidered robes, and their at- 
tendanta also received presents suited to their respective stations. 
The two captive chiefs were told to send for thcir wives and 
families, and accompany the Sultan to Dehli. This royal com- 
mand thoy obeyed, and, with their wives and children, followed 
in the train of tho Sultán. 


Sirteeuth Mukaddama.—Return of Firoz Shéh to Dehli. 


The surrender of the Jám and Babiniya spread great delichy 
throughout the royal camp, and the Sultán determined to roturn 
to Dehli. Tho son of the Jám, and Taméchi brother of Babi- 
niya, wore placed over Thatta, and titles were conferrod upon 
them. They paid four dacs of tankas in cash, by way of marking 
their allegiance, and agreed to pay several Airs of tankas in money 
and goods yearly! The Sultán then marched for Dehli, taking 
the Jám and Bábiniya with all their ostablishment in his train. 
Orders wore given that they were to alight in front of the royal 
tents, and they were supplied with white carpets from the royal 
stores. Malik Saifu-d din Khwájú was directed to instruct 
them in the etiquotte of the Court, and to keep watch over them, 
Thoir fullowors were brought from the farther side of the river, 
and wero placed in boats to make the journcy. Saifu-d din at- 
tended to them, and carefully watchod over them night and day. 

One day an alarm was raised that the boat containing the 
wives and children of Babiniya had sunk, and that therefore he 
must haston (to tho scene of the disaster) up the bank of the 
river. Saifu-d din Khwájú thought that this was a stratagem to 
enable Babiniya to escape and return home, so he sent his eon [£o 
inform the Sultan of his suspicions, | and to enquire whether he was 
to restrain Bábiniya. The Sultán considered the point, and then: 
said, “Go and tell your father that if Babiniya wishes to go to the 

1 [This is taken from the MB, of the East India Library, No, 1002. The other 
three MSS. omit rather more than a line, and quite reverse the meaning. They my 


u (ibe new governors) socepted several lacs and horses.” Tho three are, however, 
probably right in reading depde instead of asddb, i.e. ‘+ borses ” instead of “ goode”) 
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river to ascertain the facts, he must go with him. If Bábiniya 
shows any intontion of going on board a buat and escaping to his 
home, do not attempt to prevent him, but say to him, ‘ Babiniya, 
if you have the manliness and boldness, go!’ Then return back. 
I know what will happen, and so does Baébiniya.'” 

Before the messenger returned from the Sultán to his father, 
Saifu-l Mulk, news reached Babiniya that tho boat containing his 
children had not been lost, He then r&turned. * * * Mean- 
while the Sultán, with his army, was marching homewards, the 
men being delighted with the prospect of seoing home again after 
two and a-half year’s abyence. Ho halted for a while at Multan, 
and from thence ho sent his “ despatch of victory” to Khán-i 
Jahau in Dehli, which on its arrival caused great rejoicing. 


Seventeenth Mukaddama.—Hhdn-r Jahan proceeds to Dipúlpúr to 
meet the Sultan, 


Khan-i Jahdu proceeded to Dipalpur to receive his sovereign. 
When they met, the Khán offered his congratulations, and 
presented his tribute and offerings, The Sultan recounted to 
him all the hardships and sufferings which his army had gone 
through at Thatta, and on the march into Grujarat. * * * Thatta 
had been a source of trouble to the sovereigns of Dehli ever 
since the days of Sultán Mu’izzu-d din Muhammad Sám. The 
splendid army of Sultán ‘Aléu-d din had marched towards 
Thatta, but the difficulties of tho enterprizo had rendered the 
attempt abortive. Sultán Muhammad Shéh bin Tughlik lost his 
life in ‘the same country [but now the conquest had ben accom- 
plished). The Sultán marched from Dipélpir and arrived at 
Dehli, where the inhabitants turned out to meet him. [Great 
rejoicings|. Amid the general joy it was represented to the 
Sultán that the families of those men who had lost their lives 
and property in Kúnchí-ran were in great distress. He, in con- 
sequence, issued ordera that if any man had marched to Thatta 
with him and had died in K4nchi-rau, his children should receive 
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his allowances, and should not be troublod in any way. * * Ho 
also directed that those who had deserted him in Gujarat, after 
receiving his gifts, and had returned home, were to have their 
livelihood and villages continued to them. He was desirous that 
no one should suffer on that account. 

Tho Jám, and Babiniya “of good name,” had a residence 
appointed for themselves and familhes near the royal palace, 
where they lived in coinfort. Thoir dwelling received the name 
of the “ Palaco of Thatta.” An annual allowance of two lace 
‘of fanhus in cash, from the imperial treasury, was assigned to 
the Jam, and the samo amount was also granted to Bábiniya. 
Besides this they daily received robes and so many presents from 
the court that they quite forgot Thatta. On court days, when 
the Sultan sat on his throne, they used to attend, and, with his 
permission, sat down on his right hand, in the sceond room of 
mirrors, below tho Chief Judge. The author intends (1).V.) to 
apeak about this in tho chapter where ho describes the etiquette 
observed at the Sultén’s court in respect of the seats of the 
Ahans, muhka, and othors. 

After some years Tamachi, the brother of Bábiniya, rebelled 
at Thatta, and the Sultán sent the Jám there to repress the out- 
break. On his arrival, the Jám sent Taméchi to Dehli. Bébi- 
niya remained at Dehli, in attendance on the Sultán. On the 
accession of Sultan Tughlik Shah he was presented with an 
umbrella, and was sent to Thatta, but he died on the road. 


Eighteenth Mukaddama.—Invention of the Tas-i ghariydl (a clock 
or bell to tell the time). 


Many wonderful things were invented by Sultán Firoz in the 
course of his reign, and among the most wonderful was thé Tás- 
t ghariydl. [Seren different uses of the Tás in marking time and 
making known the hours of prayer, ete.) It was placed on the 
top of tho darbdr of the Aushk in Firozébéd, and people crowded 


to sec it, 
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Kism IV.—Rerurw or Sritan Firoz From a Tour or In- 
SPECTION, AND APPLICATION OF IIS ATTENTION TO EIGHTEEN 
AFFAIRS OF STATE. 


First Mukaddama.—Return of the Sultan from his tour. 


While the Sultán was at Dehli, attending to the affairs of his 
kingdom, ambassadora arrived from Ma’bar to state a grievance 
to him. Kurbat llasan Káugú was king in Ma’bar, When 
Sultan Muhammad Shah died, and Sultán Firoz succeeded, his 
edicts were sent into Ma‘bar, but tho people of that country re- 
belled, and, gong to Daulatábád, thoy made Kurbat Kángúá 
king of Ma’bar. When this Kurbat held his court, he appeared 
decked out hand and foot with female ornaments, and made him- 
self notorious for his puerile actions. The men of Ma‘bur saw 
this, and, being greatly incensed against him, thoy rebelled. A 
neighbouring chief, named Bakan, at the head of a body of men 
and elephants, marched into Ma’bar and made Kurbat Hasan 
Kúngú prisoner. He made himself master of all Ma’bar, which 
had belonged to Muhammadans; their women anffered violenco 
and captivity in the hands of Hindus, and Bakan establishod 
þimself as ruler of Ma’bar. [The Sultán reproached them for 
their repudiation of his authority, and for now resorting to him in 
their distress, and] told them that his, army was weary and ex- 
hausted with the late campaign aud long marches, but that after 
it had rested and recruited its ‘strength be would proceed towards 
Ma’bar. * * * The ambassadors were sent back with assurances 
of his forgivencss, and he devoted himself to business. 

One day his officera came to him in private and represented 
that they were very desirous of making a march to Daulatdbéd, 
for the sufferings af the peuple there had excited their pity. 
Kings were generally ambitious to conquer kingdoms and extend 
their dominion, ste. * ° * The army had rested and was fresh 
and ready. There was no necessity for the Sultén to go, for he 
might appoint one of his most. trusted officets to the command, 
who would root out the wretched‘band, and set an example to 
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others. There were plenty of Musulmaén countries round Dehli 
to furnish forces for the acquisition of territory ; but drawing 
the sword against people of Islain, had ten evils for every ad- 
vantage. * * * When Khén-i Jahan had finished this homily, 
the effect was plainly visible in the Sultán, he looked distressed 
and his eyes were suffused with tears, and approving their argu- 
ments, he said that * * he was resolved never more to make war 


upon men of the Muhammadan faith. * * * 
ae 


Second Muhaddama—The Sultan's care to provide slarcs 
(bandugan). 


The Sultén was very diligent in providing slaves, and he 
carried his caro so far as to command his great fiof-holders and 
officers to capture eslavos whonever they were at war, and to pich 
out and send the best for the service uf tho court. When the 
feudatories went to court, each one according to his ability took 
with him beautiful slaves, dressed and ornamented in the most 
splendid style. They alse, when they paid their annual visit, 
brought other presents suited to their means and station—high- 
priced horses of thu best breeds, fine elephants, valuable gar- 
meuts of every kind, vessels of gold and silver, arms, came 
Syd mules,—cach man according to the extent of his fief, some 
as many as a hundred, some fifty, some twenty, and sume eleven. 
They also brought slaves. Under an edict of the Sultán, all the 
presents which the feudatorics brought were valued, and the 
amount was deducted frum the dues payable by them to the 
Goverument. This was a regulation established by Sultán Firoz. 
Before his time, in the reigns of his predecessors, the feudatories 
brought whatever they could, but no remission in their payments 
was made in consideration of their presents. Sultán Firoz saw 
that the expenses of his feudatories were very lange, and decreed 
that they should not be required to make presents. 

From this arrangement two advantages were expected—the 
chieftains’ pride would be spared (the fear of being outdone), 
and the gifts themselves would be more worthy of the Sultin’s 
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notice. This regulation remained in force for forty years 
throughout the reign, Those chicfs who brought many slaves 
received tho highest favour, and those who brought few re- 
ceived proportionately little consideration. When the chiofa 
perevived the Sultan's eagerness for slaves, and that their efforts 
to get them were highly appreciated, they exerted themselves 
in providing them, and the numbers brought every year exceed 
description, Great numbers of slaves were thus collected, and 
when they were found to be in excess, the Sultán sent them 
to Multén, Dipalpdr, Hisér-Firozah, Sámána, Gujarat, and all 
the other feudal dependencies. In all cases provision was made 
for thoir support in a liberal manner. In some places they were 
provided for in the army, and villages were granted to them; 
those who were placed in cities had ample allowances, varying 
from 100 down to 10 tankar, which was the lowest amount. 
These allowances were paid in full, without any deduction, at 
the treasury, every six, four, or three months. 

Some of the slaves spent their time in reading and committing | 
to memory the holy book, others in religious studies, others in 
copying books. Somo, with the Sultin’s leave, went to the temple 
@t Mecca. Some were placed under tradesmen aud were taught’ 
mechanical arta, so that about 12,000 slaves became artisaad, 
(kásib) of various kinds, Forty thousand wero every day in readi- 
ness to attend as guards in the Sulvan’s equipage or at the palace. 
Altogether, in the city and in’the various fiefs there were 180,000 
slaves, for whose maintenance and comfort the Sultan took 
especial caro. The institytion took root in the very centre of the 
land, and the Sultán looked upon its duo regulation as one of his 
incumbent duties. To such an extent were matters carried that 
there was a distinct muster-master (majmit'-dar) of the slaves, a 
separate treasury for the payment of their allowances, a separate 
jao-shughtri, and deputy jdo-shughuri,) and a distinct diwán, 

1 The signification of this ıs obscure, and the copyists seem to have so deemed it. 
The word by the majority is written fiar ; but one varies, and gives it 
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that is to say, the officers for administering the affairs of the 
slaves (ashdb-i dticdn-i bandagdn), were entirely distinct from 
those under the Prime Minister (asháb-i diwán-i ’ala-e wizdrat). 
When the Sultan went out in state the slaves accompanied 
him in distinct corps—first the archers, fully armed, next the 
swordsmen, thousands in number (Aazar hazdr), the fighting men 
(bandagdn-i dicard), the bandagan-i máhiŭ’ riding on male buffa- 
loes, and slaves from the Hazara, mounted on Arab and Turki 
horses, bearing standards and axes. Theso all, thousands upon 
thousands, accompanied the royal retinue. The slaves increased 
to such a degree that they were employed in all sorts of domestic 
duties, as water coolers, butlers [eée., efc.]. In fact there was no 
occupation in which the slaves of Firoz Shah were not employed. 
None of the Sultan’s predecessors had ever collected so many 
slaves. The late Sultán “Aldu-d din had drawn together about 
50,000 slaves, but after him no Sultán had directed his attention 
to raising a body of them until Sultán Firoz adopted the practice. 
* ~ * When the slaves under the great feudal chieftains became 
too numerous, some of them, by order of the Sultán, were given 
into the charge of amirs and maliks, that they might learn 
_the duties of their respective employments. These amira and, 
liks treated them like children, providing them with food* 
nd raiment, lodging them and training them, and taking every 
‘care for their wants. Each year they took their slaves to court, 
ard roported upon their merits and abilities. These reports were 
roceived by the Sultán with great interest. Such was the care 
and attention which Sultán Firoz deyoted to his slaves; but 
after his death, the heads of theso his favoured servants were cut 
off without mercy, and were made into heaps in front of the 
darbar, as I will describe in my chapter on the reign of Sultén 
| Muhammad bin Firoz. 


Third Mukaddama.— Arrival of robes from the Khalifa. 
The author has described how a robo was sent by the Khalifa 
to Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlik Sh4h, in the account (zikr) 
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which he wrote of that Sultan. A similar robe was now sont to 
Firoz Tughlik with groat courtesy and marks of respect. Three 
robes in all were sent, one for tho Sultán, one for the Prince 
Fath Kh&n, and one for Khdn-i Jahan. * * * 


Fourth Mukaddama.—How Sultán Firoz used to sit in State. 


There were threo palaces in which Sultén Firoz used to sit 
publicly m state. One was the Mahal-t sahan-i gilin? (the palace 
of the clayey quadrangle). It was also called the Mahal-i dikh, 
we, the Mahal-i angir, or Palace of Grapes. Tho second was 
called Mahal-ı chhaja-e? chobin, The third was the Mahal-i 
bar-2 umm, or Palace of tho Publie Court, and it was also called 
Sahn-1 unyanayt, the central quadrangle. The first palace was 
appropriated to the reception of the Ahdns, malika, amtrs, officials 
and distinguished literary men. The Mahal-ı chhaja chobin wan 
for the reception of the principal personal attendants, The palace 
of the Sunt miydnagt was used for general receptions. * * * 

Sultan Firoz had given up residing in Dehli, and stayed at 
Firozéb4d. Whon it was nee~ssary to hold a court, he left his 
devotions [which are described] and proceeded to the espital to 
hold his Court. [Precedence, ceremonial, and dress. Khan-i, 
Jahan, the azir of the Stato, used to sit on the right near the 
throne. The Amír-i Mu'azzam Amir Ahmad Ikbél sat higher 
up and a little (yak zánú) behind Khan-i Jahan, which position 
was considered to be neither higher nor lowor than that of ghe 
Khén. Malik Nizému-] Mulk, Amir Husain, Amir Mirin 
who were deputies of the wazir, sat near the throne below Khén-i 
Jahan. [Positions of the carious officials.) In those days the 
humble anthor of this work, Shame-i Sirf) “Afif, used to go 
into the reception chamber, under the royal regulations, in at- 
tendance upon the officers of the wasir’s department. [Precedence 
and ceremonial of the Court, Reception of the Shaikhu-l Islam. | 

l This name is rendered only by conjecture, it may be kalin, gulin, etc., ete. 

3 Three of the MSS. write the word “jigja,” but this is not conclusive. The 


fourth has chhaja, a Hindi word, meaning “gallery,” and this is probably right. 
The title of the palace would so be “ Palace of the wooden gallery.” 
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Fifth Mukaddama.—Prosperity and happiness of the nobles. 


During the reign of Firoz Shah * * * all men, high and low, 
bond and free, lived happily and free from care. * * * When the 
Sultán went to the palace, at the “grand city” of Firozibad, 
the Khán-i Jahén used to make preparations somo days before- 
hand for his reception, by having the palace whitewashed and 
ornamented with pictures. Every possible care was taken by the 
Khan for the proper reception of the Sultan. [Splendour and 
ceremonial of the Court. Easy condition of the people.| Things 
were so plentiful and cheap; and tho people were so well to do, 
aud enjoyed such ease, that tho poorest married their daughters 
at a very carly age. Nothing in tho least degiew unpleasant or 
disagreeable happened during his reign; how wonderful is it 
that, since his deceaso, the city of Dehli has been turned up- 
side down. Those who survive will ever call to mind the reign 
of Firoz Sháh, and exclaim, “ The reign of Firoz will always 
dwell upon the momory, and can never be forgotten.” 


Serth Mukaddama.—The plenty and cheapness wn the reign of 
Firos Shah. 


By the blessing of God favourablo seasons and abundance of 
the necessaries of life prevailed in the reign of Firoz Shah, not 
only in the capital, but throughout his dominions. During the 
whole forty years of his reign there was no appearance of scarcity, 
and the times were so happy that the people of Dehli forgot the 
reign of ’Aléu-d din, although no more prosperous times than 
hia had ever fallen to the lot of any Muhammadan sovereign. 
*Aldo-d din took such pains to keep down the price of the neces- 
saries of life, that his exertions have found a record in famous 
histories. To the merchants he gave wealth, and placed before 
them goods in abundance, and gold without measure. He showed 
them every kingly favour, and fixed on them regular salaries.' 


1 [Masodjid, salaries, allowasees, or pensions). 
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In tho reign of ’Aléu-d din the necessaries of life were abundant 
through excellent managoment,' but through the favour of God 
grain continued cheap throughout the reign of Firoz Shih, with- 
out any effort on his part. Grain was so cheap that, in the city 
of Dehli, wheat was eight jilals a man, and gram and barley four 
petals a mun. A camp follower could give his horse a feed of 
ten stra of corn (dalida) for one jila/. Fabrics of all kinds wero 
cheap, and silk goods, both white and coloured, wore of moderate 
price, Orders were given for the reduction of the prico of sweet- 
meats, In unison with the general fall of prices. 

During the forty years of this sovereign’s reign, choapners 
prevailed. If occasionally prices rose from bad seasons, or from 
scarcity of rain, and reached one fanka por man, it was only 
for a short tine The good fortuno of the Sultan provailed, 
eo that no dearth oceurred. Such was the prosperity that, 
throughout the Doáb, from the hill of Sakridih and Kharla 
to Kol, not one village remained waste, even in name, nor one 
span of land uncultivated. Jn the Doáb thero were fifty-two 
pargana» flourishing, and a similar (stato of prosperity) prevailed 
elsewhere. The like prosperity prevailed in every fief (ik¢da) 
and district (shikk). Thus, in tho district of Sam4na, there were 
four prosperous villages within one kos, and the inhabitants werg 
happy and free from care. Such perfect happiness did the king- 
doin enjoy in those days. 

Sultan Firoz had a vreat’liking for the laying out of gardaps, 
which he took great pains to embellish. He formed 1,200 gardens 
in the vicinity of Dehli. Such of them as wero private property, 
or were religivus endowments, after? due investigation of the 
titles, he settled for with their owners. All gardens received 


1 [ Ba hikmat-< kibriydi.”” These words may be translated “ by Divine wisdom,” 
but they are evidently used antithetically to the “ bsghair kvshesh,’ or “absence of 
effort” on the part of Firoz]. 

Three of the MSS. bare “ ay without ;"° while the fourth (East India Library, 
No. 1002) saya “yay after” verification of titles. The latter is certainly most 


probable. 
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abundant proofs of his care,' and ho restored thirty gardens 
which had been commenced by ’Aldu-d din. In the neighbour- 
hood of Salaura he made cighty gardens, and in Chitur forty- 
four gardens. In every garden thero were white and black 
grapes, of seven [named] varieties, They were sold at the rate 
of one jifal per sir. Of tho various articlos grown in tho gar- 
dens, the goverument share of the produce amounted to 80,000 
tankas, without taking into account the duos of the owners and 
gardeners, 

The revenues of the Dodb in this reign amounted to eighty 
lacs of tankas; and under tho fostering care of this religious 
sovereign, the revonucs of the territories of Dehli wore six 
krors and eighty-five lues of tankas (60,850,000). ‘The Sultán, 
throughout his reign, in his great sagacity and prudence, en- 
deavoured to circumscribe the extent of Jus dominions, but still 
the revenucs amounted to tho sum stated. AN this large revenuo 
was duly apportioned out; each Kh&n received a sum suitable to 
his exalted position, the amirs and maliks also obtained allowances 
according to their dignity, aud tho officials wero paid enough to 
provide a comtortable living. The soldicrs of the army received 
grants of land, enough to support them in comfort, and the 
irregulars (ghair teajh) received payment from the government 
treasury. Those soldiers who did not receivo their pay in this 
manner were, according to necessity, supplicd with assignments 
(stiék) upon the revenues. When these assignments of the 
soldiers (teqjh-ddra) arrived in the fiefs (tktd’ut), the holders 
used to get about half of the total amount from the holders of 
the fiefs. It was the practice of certain persons in those days 
to buy up these assignments, which was an accomodation to both 
parties. They used to give one-third of the value for them in 


1 The text is a little confused hore. I have ventured upon one emondation in 
reading 395 lel wo ould Ws dlse slau lis 5} instead 
of Sled aile jf, etc, ete. All the MSS. concur in the latter reading, 
although ıt seems ta make nonsense. 
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tho city, and recvivo one half in the districts. The purchasers 
of these assignments carried on a traffic in them, and gaining a 
good profit, many of them got rich and made their fortunes, 

Sultan Fíroz, under Divine inspiration, spread all the revenues 
of his territories among his people. Tho various districts of the 
fiefs wore also divided. Khén-i Jahán, the wazir, exclusivo of the 
allowancus for his retainers, frionds, and sons, received a sum of 
thirteen /acs of tankas, or instead of it sundry ficfs and districts. 
Other chiefs wero similarly provided for, according to their 
merit; some recciving eight dacs of tonkus, others six /acs, and 
others four dacs, All tho kAdas and maliks grew rich in his reign, 
and had vast stores of wealth, and jewels and diamonds of great 
value. When Malik Shahin Shahna, who was naib-amir of the 
muzlis-( hhdsa, died, and lis effects were examined, a suin of fifty 
lacs of tankus, in cash, was taken out of his house, besides horses, 
valuables, and jewels in abundance. The cuormous wealth loft 
by ’Imaddu-l Mulk, Bashir-i Sultání, was well known, and is well 
remembered. Au accouut of it will bo given in tho fifth book of 
this work, Tho Sultan being tnus beneficent, all mon, high and 
low, were devoted to him. 


Seventh Mukaddama.—Affairs gf the Army. 


! In tho reign of Firoz Sháh thore was an army of 80,000 and 
sometimes 90,000 horse, exelusive of slaves, Theso men remained 
on servico all the year. Horses of little value were often brought 
to the registry office (diwdn) and were passed as serviceable. 

"Stories about this often reached the cara of the Sultén, but he 
treated them as if he had never heard them. When the year 
drew to a close, and there remained yet nany men who had 
not presented their horses, the clerks made a statement to his 
Majesty of the number of men that had not yet registered their 
horses, An order was then issued granting two months’ grace 


1 Several passages of this chapter are very obscaro, and seem to have been so con» 
sidered by the copyists, for the MSB. show many discrepancies and omissions, 
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for the production of the animals. When this term was passed 
a statement was again made of the men who had not produced 
them. In thoxe days Malik Razi, a vory vonerablo and righteous 
man, was deputy ’ariz, and administered the business of the 
army in a very proper manner. He used to point out to the 
Sultán that those men who had not brought in their horses were 
generally members of a troop, that their assignments (¿t/ák) had 
been sont into the districts to realizo the amount of their pay, 
and when that was effected they would come into the city. 
But before this could be accomplished the year passed by, and 
the poor mon remained in a state of distress. Many of those 
who had failod were employed in othor business (masálihi and). 
On hoaring these kind ropresentations the Sultán said, that if 
any mav had been sent on business (masálih) hy his commanding 
officer, and the year should end while he was absent, without his 
making any statemont of the fact or presenting his horse, then 
if he wero discharged, it would go ill with him, and mourning 
would fall upon his house. The Sultán also directed that sub- 
stitutes should be found by the officers for all mon who went 
away on business. Tho soldier himself who was absent might 
put in his appearanco at the office of the chieftain in whose dis- 
trict he was; he might also produce his new horse thero, so that 
all inconvenience might be spared the poor soldier. ‘Thus the 
kindness of the Sultan for his people was such as no father or 
brother could show. [Story of the Sultán overhearing a soldier 
complain that he was unable to produce his horse at the muster. | 
The Sultén told him to go and arrange matters with the clerks, 
of the office, and he replied that his difficulty was that he had 
not got the necessary money. The Sultén inquired how much 
was wanted, and the soldier said that if he had a gold čanka he 
could get a certificate for his horse. He than ordered a fanka 
to be given to him. On receiving the coin the soldier went to the 
office, and placing it in the hands of the clerks, he got the 
certificate; he then returned to the Sultán and expressed his 
thanks. 
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Eighth Mukaddama.—Report made to the Sultdn by the son of 
'Imádu-l Mulk, and the Sultdn’s appropriate reply. 


Malik Is’hak, (aun of) `Imádu-} Mulk, made a report to the 
Sultán that many of tho soldiers were old and feoble, and unfit è 
for duty. It was therefore expedient to replace them with young] 
and efficient men. At this period 'Imådu-l Mulk was an old 
map, aud Malik Ia’hak discharged for lim the duties of tho 
diwdn-i arz. When he made this report the Sultén observed it 
was a very proper one: when men grew old they should be set 
aside, and their places should be filled by their sons or strangors ; 
no consideration whatever should be shown to these old men. 
“Now,” said he, “ Your father ig an old man, first turn hiin 
out of his office, and then I will remove all the old men from 
tho service of the State.” Malik Is’hik was silenced. 

The Sultán, in the kindness of his heart, then said: “Tf I 
remove the old and inefficient mon, and appoint their song or 
strangers in their stead, the poor old men will be greatly troubled, 
and will be reduced to distress xu their old age. I do not approve 
of dismissing them, and putting their suns in their places, This 
is not a time for encouraging disobedient children. With age 
tho heart becomes desolate, and if the old men are turned off and 
their sons succeed them, these sons may prove undutiful, and 
the hearts of their poor old fathers may break in their distreay, 
Let an order therefore be promulgated that, when a soldier grows 
old and incapable, his son shall succeed him, as his deputy; if 
he has no son, his son-in-law, and failing any son-in-law, his 
slave shall ropresent him. The veteran may thus remain at 
home at ease, and the young ride forth in their strongth,”’ 

Addressing Is'hák, he said, “Do not make such reports. The 
Almighty does ngt take away his servants’ sustenance because 
they are old, how then can I, his creature, dismiss my aged 
servants.” All the actions and words of Sultán Firoz * * * 
were like unto this, and are worthy of a place in history. This - 
humble author desires to write the Sultén’s memoirs, but his 
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gracious words and gonerons actions aro so numerong that the 
author makes but slow progress towards his conclusion. 


Ninth Mukaddama.—Transport of stone Obelisks. 


After Sultán Firoz returned from his expedition against Thatta, 
he often mado excursions in the neighbourhood of Dehli. In this 
part of the country there were two stone columns. One was in 
the village of Tobra, in the district (sikh) of SAlaura and Khiz- 
råbád, in the hills (Aok-pdyah) ; the other in tho vicinity of the 
town of Mirat. These colunins had stood in those places from the 
days of the Pandavas, but had nevor attracted the attention of any 
of the kings who sat upon tho throne of Dehli, till Sultán Firoz 
noticed them, and, with great exertion, brought them away. One 
was erected in the palace (kushk) at Firozabad, near the Magyid-1 
jama’, and was called the Mindra-t sarin, or Golden Column, and 
the other was erected in the Aushk-: Shikar, or Hunting Palace, 
with great labour and skill. The author has read in the works 
of gooti historiaus that these columns of stone had beon the 
walking sticks of tho accursed! Bhim, a man of great stature 
and sizo. The annals of the infidels record that this Bhim used 
to devour a thousand sans of food daily, and no one could com- 
pete with him. * * * In his days all this part of Hind was 
peopled with infidels, who were continually fighting and slaying 
each other. Bhim was one of five brothers, but ho was the most 
powerful of them all. Ho was generally engaged in tending the 
herds of cattle belong to his wicked brothers, and ho was ac- 
customed to use these two stone pillars as aticks to gather the 
cattle together. The size of the cattle in those days was in pro- 
portion to that of other creatures. These five brothers lived 
near Dehli, and when Bhim died these two columns were left 
standing as memorials of him. * * * Wherf Firoz Shéh first 
beheld these columns, he was filled with admiration, and resolved 
. to remove them with great care as trophies to Dehli. * * + 


1 One MS., to the credij of the writer, omits this execrativn. 
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Remoral of the Mindra-i zarin.—Khizrébéd is ninety koe 
from Dehli, in the vicinity of the hills, When the Sultan visited 
that district, and saw the column in the village of Tobra, he 
resolved to remove it to Dehli, and thore erect it as a memorial 
to future generations, After thinking over tho best means of 
lowering the eolumn, orders were issued commanding the at- 
tendance of all the people dwelling in the neighbourhood, within 
and without the Doáb, and all soldiers, both horse and foot. 
They were ordered to bring all implements and materials suitable 
tor the work, Directions were issued for bringing parcels of the 
cotton of the Sembal (silk cotton tree). Quantities of this silk 
cotton were placed round the column, and when the oarth at 
its base was removod, it fell gently over on the bed prepared for 
it. The cotton was then removed by degreva, and after some 
days the pillar lay safo upon the ground, When the foundations 
of tho pillar were examined, a large square stone was found as 
a base, which also was taken out. Tho pillar was then encased 
from top to bottom in reeda and raw skins, so that no damage 
night accruo to it. A carriage, with forty-two wheels, was con- 
structed, and ropes were attached to each wheel, Thousands of 
men hauled at every rope, and after great labour and difficulty 
the pillar was raised on to the carriage. A strong rope was 
fastened to cach wheel, and 200 men pulled at each of these 
ropes. By the simultaneous exertions of so many thousand 
men the carriage was moted, and was brought to the banks of 
the Jumna. Here the Sultán came to meet it. A number of 
large boats had beon collected, some of which could carry 6,000 
and 7,000 mans of grain, and the least of them 2,000 mane. 
The column was very ingeniously transferred to these boate, and 
was then conducted to Firoz&bAd, where it was landed and con- 
veyed into the Axapk with infinite Isbour and skill. 

Account of the Raising of the Odeliak.—At this time the author 
of this book was twelve years of age, and a pupil of the respected 
Múr Khan. When the pillar was brought to the palace, s build- 
ing was commenced for its reception, pear the Jám? Magid, and 
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the most skilful architects and workmen were employed. ft was 
constructed of stone! and chúnam, and consisted of several Stages 
or steps (poshish). When a step was finished the colamm was 
raised on to it, another step was then built and the pillar was 
again raised, and so on in succossion until it reached the intended 
height. On arriving at this stage, other contrivances had to be 
devised to placo it in an erect position, Ropes of great thickness 
were obtained, and windlasses wore placed on cach of tho six stages 
of the base. The ends of the ropes were fastened to the top of 
the pillar, and the other ends passed over the windlasses, which 
were firmly secured with many fastenings. Tho wheels were then 
turned, and the column was raised about half a gaz. Logs of 
wood aud bags of cotton were then placed under it to prevent its 
sinking again. In this way, by degrees, and in the courso of 
several days, the column was raised to the perpendicular. Large 
beams were thon placed round it as shores, until quite a cage of 
scaffolding was formed. lt was thus socurod in an upright position, 
atraicht as an arrow, without the smallest deviation from the per- 
pendicular. The square stone, before spoken of, was placed under 
the pillar. After it was raised, some ornamontal friozes of black 
and white stone were placed round its two capitals (do xar-i án), 
and over those thero was raised a gilded copper cupola, called in 
Hindi kalas.2 The height of the obelisk was thirty-two gaz; 
\ eight gaz was sunk in its pedestal, and twenty-four gaz was visible. 
\ On the base of the obelisk there were engraved several lines of 
writing in Hindí characters. Many Brahmans and Hindu 
devotees? were invited to read them, but no ono was able. It 
is said that certain infidel Hindus interpreted them as stating 
that mo one should be able to remove the obelisk from its place 
till there should arise in the latter days a Muhammadan king, 
named Sultán Firoz, etc., etc. 


1 Two MSB. call the stone ciL., „S, and the other two Jaus „S, 
* A epire, pinnacle, or cupola. 
> Eba. Qy. Hind. Vou J. 
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Erection of the other Obelisk in the Kushk-i Shikdr.—This 
obajiske stood in the vicinity of the town of Mirat, in the Doéb, 
and waa somewhat smaller than the Mindra-i sarin. This also 
was removed by Sultán Firoz, with similar skill and labour, and 
was rc-crected on a hill in the Kushkh-i Shtkar [amd great feast- 
mg and ryuecng), After the erection of the pillar a large town 
sprang up, and the kAdns and mahks of the Court built houses 
there. * * * Every great king took care during his reign to set 
up somo lasting memorial of his power. So Sultán Shainsu-d din 
Altamsh raised the largo pillar in the Jfaajid-i jama at old Dehlf, 
the history of which is well known. * * ® 

In these days, in the year 801 1. (1398 a.p.), Amir Timár, 
of Khurásán, has marched into India, and by the will of fate 
has subdued the empire of Hindustan. During his stay of some 
days in Dehli, he inspected all the monuments of former kings, 
* * + and among them these two obelisks, when he declared 
that in all the countries he had traversed he had never seen any 
monuments comparable to these, * * * 


Tenth Mukaddama.—Hunting Excursions. 


* © » The author proposes to describo, in succession, how the 
various kinds of hunting wore carried on.! Tho chase of the 
gor-khar or wild ass was pursued in the deserts between Dipálpúr 
and Sarsauti * ° * during the hot scason, when these animals 
congregate. * * * The chase of the deor, ni/-gdos, etc., was 
carriod on principally in the neighbourhood of Badéin and 
Anwéla,? where these animals wero found in great numbers. 
This district was waste, but well furnished with water and grass. 
No other such waste was to be found near Dehli. * * * Orders 
were given for ita being retained waste for hunting purposes, other- 
wise it would quickly have become peopled and cultivated under 


~1 He tells us that he sometimes aceompanied these expeditions, and he describes 
the mode of proceeding in great detail and with evident gusto. 
3 Var. Apwala, Atwils. 


YOL. 111, 23 
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the prosporous and fostering government of Firoz. * * * If a lion, 
tiger, or wolf was surrounded, the Sultan used to kill it first, and 
then pursue the other animals, 


“* Eleventh M ukaddama.— Buildings erected by Firoz Shah. 


Sultán Firoz excelled all his predecessors on the throne of 
Dehli in the erection of buildings, indeed no monarch of any 
country surpassed him. He built cities, forts, palaces, bands, 
mosques, and tombs, in great numbers. Of cities, there were 
Ilisár Virozah and Fath-ábád, of which tho author has given an 
account in a previous chapter. Firoz-ábád, Firoz-Abid Hární 
Khira, Tughlikpir-i Kásna, Tughlikpar-i Mulik-i Kamut, and 
Jaunpir, besides sundry other places and forts which he re- 
pairod and strengthened. His palaces (kushk) woro those of 
Firoz, Nuzúl, Mahandwéri, Hisár Firezah, Fath-ábád, Jaunpúr, 
Shikér, Band-i Fath Khán and Salaura. Bands: Fath Khán, 
Malja (into which ho threw a body of fresh water, ¢b-¢ samsam), 
Mahpálpúr, Shukr Khan, Salaura, Wazírábád, and other similar 
strong and substantial bands. He also built monasteries, and 
inns for the accommodation of travellers. One hundred and 
twenty Aidnkahe (monasteries) were built in Dehl{f and Firoz- 
Abad for the accommodation of the people of God, in which 
travellers from all directions were receivable as guests for three 
days. These one hundred and twenty buildings were full of 
` guests on all the three hundred and sixty days of the year. 
Superintendents and officers of the Sunni persuasion wore ap- 
ppinted to these AAdnkdha, and the funds for their expenses were 
furnished from the public treasury. Malik Ghazi Shahna was 
the chief architect, and was very efficient; he held the gold 
staf (df office). ’Abdu-l Hakk, otherwise Jáhir Sundhér (was 
deputy, and) held the golden axe. A clever and qualified 
superintendent was appointed over every class of artisans. 
e è è The Sultán also repaired the tombs of former kings. 
e è è It is a custom among kings while they are on the 
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throne to appropriate villages and lands to religious men in order 
to provide means for the maintenance and repair of their tombs. 
But these endowments had all been destroyed, and the grantees 
being divested of them, were reduced to distress. * * * The 
Sultán carefully repaired all the tombs and restored the lapds 
aud villages after bringing into cultivation such as had been laid 
waste. He also sought out and restored the superintendents and 
officers of these cndowments who,had been driven out of them. 
* æ» The financial offiver (diwán-i wizdrat) examined the plan 
of every proposod building, and made provision so that the work 
should not be stopped for want of funds. Thoe necossary money 
was issued from the royal treasury to the managers of the build- 
ing, and then tho work was begun. Thus it was that so many 
buildings of different kinds were orected in the reign of Firoz 
Shéh. 


Twelfth Mukaddama.—Consideration of the Sultan for the un- 
employed. 


* + + The Sultán gavo directions that when thero were any 
workmen out of employ in the city they were to be sent to him. 
The kotwál used to call his district officors before him, and make 
enquiries of thom. The most respectable people, out of shaine, 
would not make their necessities known, and such gentlemen 
as these were brought to the kotwál by his officers. * * * When 
they were brought befure the Sultán they were all placed in- 
employ. Men of the pen were sent into the Goverument estab- 
lishments (kér-khdna), intelligent men of business were placed 
under the Kh4n-i Jahén, if any one expressed a desire to de 
made the slave (banda) of any particular nobleman, the Sult4n 
himself used to send a letter of recommendation to that noble ; | 
and if one desired to be made the slave (Janda) of an amir who 
held a fief (ikéd’), a farmdn was sent to that amir, and the 
applicant proceeded thither. So, few persons remained without 
employment, and wherever one of the unemployed was sent, 
there he found a comfortable settlement. * * * 
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Thirteenth Mukaddama.—The royal establishments (kar-khdna) of 
Firoz Shah. 

Sultan Firoz had thirty-six royal establishments, for which 
enormous supplies of articles wero collected, * * * and the 
annual outlay on which was very largo. Some of them were in 
receipt of a regular payment (rdyaft); others had no fixed 
ineome (ghair-rayatt), , Thus among the rayatt establishments 
there were the elephant, horsé, and camel stables, the kitchen, 
the butlery, the candle department, the dog-kennels, the water- 
cooling department and other similar establishments. These 
received a regular monthly allowance of one Jac and siaty thou- 
sand /enhas for their expenses, in addition to which there was 
the cost of their furniture,’ and the monthly salaries of the ac- 
countants? and other officers, which also amounted to one Jac 
and sixty thousand silver dankas. In the establishments which 
received no regular allowance, such as the wardrobe, tho ‘alam- 
Ahdna or insignia, tho carpet stores, and the liko, new goods 
were procured every year according to orders given. In the 
winter season six dacs of tankas were exponded on the wardrobe, 
besides the outlay for the spring and summer. 80,000 tankas 
were exponded on the ’alam-khdna in the purchase of articles, 
besides the salaries of tho accountants and the wages of the work- 
people. About two lacs of lankas were expended in the carpet 
department. Each of those establishments was under the charge 
of a Addn or malik of bigh rank ; thus the wardrobe was under 
the superintendonce of Malik ’Ali and Malik Iama'il. * * * 

Khwaja Abú-l Hasan Khan was charged with the general 


t Rak, furnituro, Attings, plant. 

3 ‘Lhe copyists sccm lv have been purzied with thie chapter. They all, in the 
early part of it, write dasa Lom , “border of a garment,” although ıt makes no 
sense: whilo the correct word appiars to be daaim , “an accountant,” whieh is 
„9ed in aiinilar passages subsequently. The reading of this passage in throe of the 
MSS, is wile, kaa om alive S, but the writer of the MS. 1002, of 


the Fast India Library, seeing the inconsistency of Adshiya and ashdb, changes the 
latter word into asbdb. In another part, one MS. instead of ‘alam-kAdna has kham- 


KAdna, “wine cellar ;” and they all write “ sar-mdài,” which has been translated as 
being oktber an equivalent, or a mistake, for dar-mdhi, “monthly pey.” 
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superintendence of all tha Adr-khdnas, and through him all orders 
wero issued to the resfective ostablishmonts. Thore was a 
separate financial department (diwdn-khdna) for the kar-Ahdnas, 
in which the general accounts were kept, but the accounts were 
rendered to and recorded in the exchequer (diwán-i wizdrat). So 
that the oxchequer not only kept an account of the land rovenues 
(:héd’), but also of the expenditure of thg kdr-khdnas, Thero 
were many accountants in tho vations kdr-khdnas who received 
monthly pay. * * The royal stables were in fivo different places, 
* * * and, beside these, some thousands of horses grazed in tho 
neighbourhood of Dehli, and were called sth-panj. The camel 
establishment was distinct, * * * and was in the district of Dub- 
lahan, where whole villages were appropriated to them and their 
keepers. * * * Their numbers increased every year, because tho 
great fcudatories, when they came to Court, brought camels of all 
sorts among thoir presents to the throne. * * * 

In this reign there were audits of the accounts of tho fiefs. 
When tho feudatory came up frown his fief to Court, he was 
brought before the exchequer, where an audit of his accounts 
was held, and the results were reported to the throne. The 
balance was struck, and the chioftain was questioned, after which 
he was sent back at once to his fief. The managers (muharrir) 
of the kdr-khdnas also had to attend in the exchequer at the 
end of every year, and present abstracts of their accounts, show- 
ing the balance of cash and the stores of goods. * * * 


Fourteenth Mukaddama.—On the striking of the Coin dalled 
Shashgdnt. 

Sultan Firoz issued several varieties of coins. There was 
the gold fanka and the silver fanka. There were also digtinet 
coins of the respective value of forty-eight, twenty-five, gwenty- 
four, twelve, ten, eight, six, and one siéa/, known ab the chihal 
o hashigdni,| bist o punjgdni, bist o chahdrgdnt, duwdsdahgdnl, 

3 Gdn is am aggregate particle sdded to numerals. The meaning of gdaf 1s exactly 


expressed in the valgar phrases “a fiver,” “a tenner.” Mr. Thomas, bewees, finds 
quite a different origin for the term. See Jour. R. A. B., Vol. IL, new sonkia, p, 166. 
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dahgant, hashtgant, shashgdnt and yak jital. When the Sultan had 
issued these many varicties of coms, it occurred to his benignant 
mind that a Very poor person might buy an article in the market, 
and q half or a quarter jfa? might be duo to him in change, but 
it the shopkeeper had no ddnga (quarters) no chango could be 
be given, and the purchaser would incur a loss. Ifthe purchaser 
demanded his due, how coukd he get it if there was no coin in 
which to pay it. Contentions might thus arise between buyer 
and seller. Tho Sultan accordingly gave directions for the issu- 
ing of a half jital, called ddhd,' and a quartor ytal, called bih, 
so that the requiroments of the indigent might be supplied 
When the Sultán ordered tho coinage of the shashydnt (or nix- 
jital-picce), Kajar Sh&h was Director of the Mint, and he exerted 
himself to execute tho orders of the Sultan. The now coin was 
accordingly struck during the reign of tho Sultán, under the 
management of Kajar Sh4h. When it came into circulation two 
sharp individuals made a representation to the Sultan that there 
was a deficiency of one grain of silver in the shashgdnt, and 
prayod for an investigation to test the truth of their statement. 
If it proved true the officials must take the consequences. The 
Sultán directed his ministers to make private enquiry into the 
truth of tho statement. Khán-i Jahén Makbil was then alive; 
it was the year 772 u. (1370 A.p.), and he turned hia attention and 
political experience to the matter. He observed that tho coinage 
of kings was like an unmarried daughter, whom no one would 
seek after, howover beautiful and charming she might be, if any 
aspersion had, either rightly or wrongly, been cast npon her 
character. So also with royal coins, if any one honestly or 
falsely, from interested motives, alleged a deterioration of the 
coinage, the insinuation would spread, the coinage would obtain 
a bad name, and no one would take it. On hearing this his 
Majesty said, what course can we take to ascertain the rights of 
this matter. The minister replied that it would be very im- 
politic to publish the secret rules (of the manufacture of the 


l Hindi, “half” 
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coin); but to pass the matter over would be an erro?, and to 
hold an (open) investigation would be a great mistake. The 
Sultan insisted that tho truth inust be ascertaincd so that his 
doubts might be dispelled, The minister then recommendod 
that the two informors should be placed in confinement, and that 
a careful examination should be made (in private). Accordingly 
tho informers were confined in the prison of the Exchequer 
(diicdn-t wizárať), and the next day was appointed for the busi- 
ness of testing. 

Khén-i Jahan retired, and his Majesty went into his private 
apartments. The minister then sent secretly for Kajar Shah, 
and when he arrived! Khan-i Jahán addressed him saying that 
his officials had been very covetous, and had greatly diminished 
the value of the coins. It was well known in the world that 
government clerks and servants (kdr-kun) were given to pecula- 
tion.? There was no intention of charging him (Kajar Shéh) 
with participation in this delinquency, but he had better go and 
make enquiry among his subordinates. If the charge of de- 
terioration proved to be true, he (Khén-i Jahan) would devise 
some adroit move? by which the shashgdni coin should appear to 
the world as of full intrinsic value. Kajar Sh&h returned to his 
office and made the necessary investigation, when it was acknow- 
ledged that the shashgáni was one grain of silver deficient. He a- 
cordingly made a full and true report to the Sultán. The minister 
thereupon recommended that some goldsmiths should be called in 
privately to teat the truth of the matter, and Kajar Shéh was 
directed to provide them. When Kajar Shéh received this in- 
struction he proceeded to the goldsmiths and communicated to 

t Tho words from the beginning of the paragraph to this point are found in balps 
one of the four MSS. (No, 1002 East India Library), although they are necessary. tó 
STi kaiia here follows the general sense of the context rather thax. tig ` 
actual word used, which is a very doubtful one, One MS. hes .25\ gjg, suother 
czs il,7, the third seems to agree with this as it writes tity. The fourth has 
blit. : 

3 The gamo of chess is here used to express the speaker's meaning. 
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them what hp had haard from the minister ; telling them that they 
must contriveéo show that Ipatéers were all right and proper. The 
goldsmiths xepliodthat When they should be called to mako the 
assay in the pre@efice of fhe Sultén they would have to go naked, 

depting only feo barest olot g required by decency; but that 
if a few grains of silver conl e ‘smuggled into the palace they 
would throw it into the crutible. Eajar Shah then proceeded to 
the charcoal dealers. ang after making known his wishes they 
agrecd to scoop out a piece of charcoal, to introduce a few grains 
of silver, and to seal up the aperture with wax. Next day the 
Sultán took his seat in a private apartment with his minister. 
Kajar Sháh and his accusers were then called in. Tho gold- 
smiths also were brought in wearing the most scant clothing, and 
the charcoal doalers brought the charcoal] and placed it before the 
goldsmiths. Several shashgant pieces were placed in a crucible, 
which the goldsmiths put upon the fire. The Sultán ontered into 
conversation with his minister, and while he was so engaged, the 
workmen adrvitly threw into the melting pot the picce of charcoal 
which contained the silver. After a while the cruciblo was taken 
off the fire and allowed to cool. It was then taken before the 
Sultán and (the contents were) weighed, when the weight corres- 
ponded to the estimate, and the shashgdni proving to be of fall 
standard value, the informers were declared to be false accusers. 
The Sultán presented Kajar Shéh with a robe, and bestowed on 
him other marks of favour. Kh&n-i Jahán then said that as the 
coin had come triumphant out of the test, Kajar Shah should be 
mofnted on an elephant and paraded round the city, so that all 
men faight understand that the shashgdni was of full value, and 
not to be charged with impurity. Kajar Shah was accordingly 
earried through the city in triumph, and the two informers, being 
shown to be false, were banished. After awhile the minister 
eaused Kajar Shéh to be dismissed upon some other charge. If 
there were no such wise ministers the affairs of States would fall 
into confusion, and the animadversions of the high and low would 
be cast upon the moet excellent institutions. 
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Fifteenth Mukaddama.—Establishment of av House gf Charity 
and a Hospital 

Sultán Firoz founded an establishmeny (dittg§n-i hhairdt) for 
the promotion of marriages. “Many y Musiffniéng war, dis- 
trossed at having marriageable danghters, for ‘wom they “could 
provide no marriage portion. a*a è Notice was given that any 
mau having a marriageable daughter fight apply at the diwdn-. 
Ahairal and state his caso and his poverty to the officors of that 
establishment, * * * who, after due enquiry, might fix an allow- 
ance of fifty tankas for the first class of recipients, thirty for the 
socond, and twenty-five for tho third. * ° * People, small and 
great, flucked to the city from all parts of the country, and re- 
ceived granta for purchasing housekeeping requisites for their 
daughters. * * * 

The Shifa-khana, or Hospital, alao called, Sihhat-khana, * * * 
The Sultan, in his great kindness and humanity, ostablished a 
hospital for tho relief of the sick and afflicted, whether natives 
(ashnd) or strangers. Able physicians and doctors were appointed 
to superintond it, and provision was made for the supply of medi- 
cines. The poor afflicted went to the hospital and stated their 
cases. The doctors duly considered and applied their skill to the 
restoration of health. Medicines, food, and drinks were supplied 
at the expense of the treasury. * * * 

When the Sultén founded these institutions for the public 
benefit he settled some rich and well cultivated villages upon 
them, to provide for their expenses. Allowances were also 
granted to learned men and Kurdn readers. The authfr fas 
understood from the best authority that the sum of thigty-six; 
lace of tankas out of the revenues of the kingdom were appro- 
priated to the payment of wages (sdrér), and that 4,200 afflicted 
persons received these monthly allowances. * ° © 


Sizteenth Mukaddama.—Festivats. 


Sultán Firoz used to keep the ‘ida, the Shab barát, and the 
Nau-ros (New Years Day) as publio festivals. * * © 
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Seventeenth Mukaddama.—Engagement of musicians at the Palace 
on Fridays, after prayers. 
Every Friday, after public service, parties of musicians from 
the four cities,’ athletes, and story-tellers, amounting in all to 
about threo thousand persons, used to attend at the palace. 


Eighteenth Mukaddama.—Incentions or new contrivances. 


The Tés-i Ghariyd/ has alroady been described in the eighteenth 
Mukaddama of the Third Book, ete., etc. 


Kism V.—Tonsune or Firoz SHan. Tur Price Farn Kuan. 
THE GREAT KHANs AND Maiks. CLOSE OF THE Rien. 


First Mukaddama.—The Tonsure of Firoz Shah. 


The Sultán showed great respect to Shaikhu-] Islam *Aldu-d 
din and Shaikhu-] Islám Faridu-d din Ajodhanf. As long as 
he lived he paid much attention to the elders of religion, and 
towards the end of his reign ho himself becamo a shaveling 
(mahluk)® *** In the year 776 m. (1374 a.p.), the Sultan went 
on & pilgrimage to the tomb of Sélar Mas’úd Ghéz{ at Bahráich. 
He stayed there some time, and one night the spirit of Salar 
Mas’iid appeared to him in a droam,’ and stroked his own beard 
with his hand, thereby intimating to the Sultán that age was 
prevailing over him, and that he must prepare for death. When 
he returned from the visit, many of the khdns and amirs, out of 
love for the Sultan, performed the tonsure. 


Second Mukaddama.—Suppreesion of unlawful practices. 


Abuses which had pressed upon the people in revenue matters, 
mal-practicos in the administration of public business, and 


} The four towns or divisiona of Dehli. 

3 Three of the four MSS. write “matAish, cremted,” instead of “ malik, shaven,” 
although there are passages which expressly mention the removal of the hair from the 
Sultin’s head. Mr. Thomas's ME. has the word msAlck correct. 

3 The ghost of Mas’dd mast apperently have attained a notoriety for revisiting 
the mortal world, and so the ashor ef the Mir-di-4 Mas'udi only adopted a popalar 
belief in asserting that he wrote bis book under fie inspiration of that spirit. See 
Vol. IL, p $28. 
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breaches of the Holy Law were all forbidden, One of theso 
(last) was the painting of portraits in “the private apartments of 
kings. It was held right among monarchs to have painted 
chambers to gratify their eyes in retirement, but Firoz Shéh, 
in his fear of God, prohibited tho painting of portraits as con- . 
trary to the Law, and directod that garden scenes should be 
painted instead. 

Former hings used to have ornaments of brass and copper, 
silver and gold, in opposition to the Law; these ho interdicted. 
They had also usod plates and drinking vessels of metal; these 
also were forbidden, and he used only stone and earthenware 
table furniture. Pictures on banners and ensigns woro also for- 
biddon. 

Learned and holy men wero also present in the Court of the 
Sultin, and whatever they objected to as being unlawful in the col- 
lection of taxes he forbad, evon though it diminished the revenuo, 
They brought to the notico of His Majesty sevoral abuses which 
had sprung up in former reigns, and among them was that 
of ddngdna. Merchandize that had paid tho regular zakdt, after 
being passed, was carried off to the zariba, again weighed, and 
au impost of one ddng per tanka levied. A large sum was thus 
raised. Merchants, both natives and strangers, were sorely vexed 
with the proceedings at the déngdna office, for they were subjected 
to annoyances and delays by the officials, and were quite helpless, 
In the city of Dehli there was’an unlawful impost called mwatag- 
hall—a, ground rent levied from houses and shops, which pro- 
duced annually 150,000 tankas. It was also called kird-zamin, or 
ground rent. There was another unlawful tax called jasdrt, levied 
from butchers, at the rate of twelve jitale for every ox they 
killed, and this brought a considerable sum to the treasury, 
The Rost was an impost upon traders. When traders, native 
or foreign, brought grain, salt, sugar, or other goods into Dehli, 
laden upon bullocks,' the customs officers used to seize these 
animals for a day and send them to old Dehli. In this bld city 


1 e Butér,” any beast of burden. 
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there were seven fortifications (Avsdr), built by famous sovereigns ; 
but these buildings were old and falling to docay, and they fur- 
nished an inexhaustible supply of bricks. The trader’s animals 
were sont to this placo fora day (ros) by the government officialg, 
and had to convey ono load of bricks from theuce to Firozhbad. 
No merchant who came to Dehli was allowed to depart until his 
animals had rendered this sorvice, This made traders reluctant 
to come to the city, aud, consequently, grain and salt began to 
grow dear. 

The facts of theso various imposts were brought to the know- 
ledge of his Majesty and were fully explained. The case of a 
trader was reported who had brought in three mane of cotton, 
which was carriod to tho dángána sartba and dotained. The offi- 
cials would not take three déngs proffered in payment, nor would 
they let it pass, While it was thus detained it caught fire and 
was burnt. Such was tho hardship on traders. Tho rozt also 
was 80 opprossivo that traders kept away from the city, and com- 
moditics rose in price, The mustaghall, or ground rent, was 
levied from all classes ;—from widows and the very poorest 
people, so that it boro very hardly upon them. 

The Sultán, in his benevolence, * * * called to his presence 
the elders and learned men, the magistrates and revenue officers, 
and examined them upon thoso subjects. The doctors and elders 
all gave their opinion, which they supported by quotations from 
books of authority, that these imposts were opposed to the Law. 
So the Sultán ordered the abolition of them all, Kázi Nasru- 
llah, who was the Xasi of the army, was mounted on an ele- 
phant, and was sent out to read publicly the royal proclamation of 
abolition. © © * The author of this work, Who was then under 
Múr Khan, was present and heard this proclamation read. 
The numbers of people who crowded to hear it exceeded all 
computation. * * * The author has been informed that the loss 
incurred by the abolition of these imposts amounted to thirty 
lace of tankas per annum. This abolition was proclaimed in 
TT? m. (1876 a.D.). 
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Third Mukaddama.—Burning of a Brahman before the Royal 
Palace. 


A report was brought o the Sultán that thoro was in Dehlí 
an old Brahman (zundr dér), who persisted in publicly performing 
the worship of idols in his house; and that the people of the city, 
both Musulmfins and Hindus, used fo resort to his houso to 
worship the idol, This Brahman had constructed a wooden tablet 
(muhrak), which was covered within and without with paintings 
of demons and other objects. On days appointed, tho infidels 
went to his house and worshipped tho idol, without the fact be- 
coming known to the public officers. Tho Sultén was informed 
that this Brahman had perverted Muhammadan women, and had 
led them to become infidels. An order was accordingly given 
that the Brahman, with his tablet, should be brought into the 
presence of the Sultán at Firoz4bad, The judges and doctors 
and elders and lawyers were summoned, and the case of the 
Brahman was submitted for their opinion. Their reply was thdt 
the provisions of the Law wero clear: tho Brahman must cither 
become a Musulmán or be burned. The true faith was declared 
to the Brahman, and the right course pointed out, but he refused 
to accept it. Orders were given for raising a pile of faggots before 
the door of the darbér. The Brahman was tied hand and foot 
and cast into it; the tablet was thrown on the top and the pile 
was lighted. The writer of this book was present at the darbar 
and witnessed the execution. The tablet of the Brahman was 
lighted in two places, at his head and at his fect; the wood was 
dry, and the fire first reached his feet, and drew from him a cry, 
but the flames quickly enveloped his head and consumed him, 
Behold the Sultén’s strict adherence to law and rectitude, how 
he would not deviate in the least from its decrees. 


Fourth Mukaddama.—Levy of the Jizya from the Brahmane. 


e + è The Jisya, or poll tax, had never been levied from 
Brahmans; they had been held excused, in former reigns. But 
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the Sultan convened a meeting of the learned men and elders, 
and suggested to them that an orror had beon committed in 
holding Brahmans exempt from the tax, and that the revenue 
officers had been remiss in their duty.” The Brahmans were the 
very keys of the chamber of idolatry, and the infidels were de- 
pendent on them. They ought thoreforo to be taxed first. 
The learned lawyers gave it as their opinion that the Brah- 
mans ought to be taxed. The Lralmans of all the four 
cities then assembled and went to the Aushk-i Shildar, where 
the Sultan was engaged in building, and represented that the 
Brahmans had never before been called upon to pay tho Jizya, 
and they wanted to know why they wore now subjected to the 
indignity of having to pay it. They were determined to collect 
wood and to burn themselves under tho walls of the palace rather 
than pay the tax. When theso pleasant words (kalimdt i pur 
naghmét) wore reported to the Sultán, he replied that they 
night burn and destroy themselves at once, fur they would not 
escape from the payment. He could not overlook the matter 
as former kings had done, and thoy must give up all hope of it. 
The Brahmans romained fasting fur several days at the palace 
until they were on tho point of death. They clearly perceived 
that the Sultan did not intend to spare them, The Hindus of 
the city then assembled and told the Brahmans that it was not 
right to kill themselves on account of the Jisya, and that they 
would undertake to pay it for them. In Dehli, the Jizya was of 
three kinds: 1st class, Forty tankas; 2nd class, Twonty tankas ; 
3rd class, Ten tankas. When the Brahmans found their case 
was hopeless, they went to the Sultán and bogged him in his 
mercy to reduce the amount they would have to pay, and he 
accordingly assessed it at ten tankas and fifty jitals' for each in- 
dividual. 


Fifth Mukaddama.—Account of two giants and a dwarf; also of 
two bearded women [and other wonders of the reign). 
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Sirt Mukaddama.—Memoir of the Khan-t ’asam Tátár Khan. 


Tátár Khán was of Turkí origin. * * * In the reign of 
Ghiyásu-d din Tughlik Ghází, a king of Khurásán made an 
attack upon Multén and Dipflpur, and was ravaging and wast- 
ing that country. He had a wife, a very handsome woman, 
from whom he could not bear to be absent, and so he took her 
with him on his campaign. She was pregnant, and was delivered 
of a child in the neighbourhood of Multén and Dipélpir. On 
that same night, Sultán Tughlik made an attack upon tho army 
of her husband, which he defeated and put to flight. In the con- 
fusion the child was left in its cradle. * * * and was found by 
the soldiers of Sultán Tughlik. The Sultán was pleased with 
the child, brought him up like a son, and gave him the name of 
Tátár Malik. He was young when that Sultán died, but grew 
up in the reign of Sultan Muhammad, and becamo distinguished 
for his courage, intrepidity, and military talents. * * * In the 
reigu of Firoz Shah he obtained the title of Tatar Khan [and 
many marks of distinction]. * * * Wo collected a great number 
of commentarios on the Kurén, and having secured tho aasiat- 
ance of a number of learned men, * * * he produced tho com- 
mentary which he called the Zafsir-i Tátár Khini. He also 
compiled a law book, called the Futdwa-t Tétér Khani. * * * 
He died some years after the accession of Firoz Shéh. 


Seventh Mukaddama.—Memoir of Khén-i Jahdn. 


The name of Khén-i Jahén was Makbdl. In his state of 
ignorance (i.e. when he was a Hindu) he was called Katté. He 
was a native of Telingans, and a man of high position in his 
tribe, and he had attracted the favour of the Rdé of that country. 
When Sultán Muhammad sent the Raf of Telingana to Dehli, 
the Rdf died upon the road. Kattú then presented himself to 
Sultán Muhammad, and made his profession of the Muhammadan 
faith. On being admitted to the honour of the faith, the Sultán 
gave him the name of Makbil, and bestowed on him many marks 
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of his favour. Sultán Muhammad perceived in him many marks 
of sagacity and intelligence, so he made him deputy-wazir of 
Dehli, when he used to seal and placo his signaturo on parwánas 
as follows, “ Makbúl, slave of Muhammad Tughlik.” Although 
ho had no knowledge of reading and writing, ho was a man of 
great common sense, acumen and intelligence, and was an orna- 
ment to the Court. In the reign of Sultán Muhammad he 
received the title of Kiwámu-l Mulk, and a grant of the fief of 
Multan. This was beforo he beeamo deputy-wazir. In those 
days Khwéja-i Jahan war wazir of Sultán Muhammad. * * * 
When this Sultán died, and Sultán Firoz attained the throne, 
Khwaja-i Jahan waa desirous of giving the crown to a son 
of Sultán Muhammad, and opposed Sultán Firoz, as has been 
related in a former part of this work. Khwdja-i Jahán and 
Kiwému-l Mulk were both in Dehli at the timo, and when Firoz 
Shéh approached the city, Kiw&mu-! Mulk went out to mect 
him, and helped him to get possession of the city. He was 
then made wazir [and receired the title of Hhin-i Jahan]. 
+ * © When the Sultén departed from Dehli on affairs of 
State, or for hunting, be used to leavo Khán-i Jahan as his 
deputy, who, during his absence, rodo about Dehli with a great 
display of power, ° * * having his sons, grandsons, sons-in-law, 
and slaves in his train. ® © * During tho absence of the Sultán, 
the city was thus kept in subjection. After the death of the 
Khan, the Sultán ccased from his excursions, and only went out 
riding in the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Khén-i-Jaban had a great number of children. IIo was 
much devoted to the ploasures of the harem, and sought eagerly 
for pretty handmaids. It is reported that ho had two thousand 
women of Rim and Chin in his harem, where ho spent much 
of his time notwithstanding his onerous official duties, He 
had numerous sons, and the Sultán made a provision that every 
son born to him should from his birth receive an allowance 
(ndn) of 11,000 tankas for his maintenance, he also provided that 
every daughter on her marriage should receive an allowance 
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of 15,000 tankas. His sons and sons-in-law all wore caps and 
white waist-bauds, and his magnificence reached to such a pitch, 
that the Sultan was often heard to say that Khán-i Jahan was 
the grand and magnificent king of Dohlí. 

"Ainu-l Mulk was also called “Ain Méhra. * * * He was a 
wise, accomplished, excellent, clever man, full of sound judgment 
and intelligence, * * * but during the reign of Sultán Muham- 
mad bin Tughlik his brothers had been guilty of some improper 
and unworthy action, through which he had properly been sent 
into disgrace. * * * Onë day Muhammad Tughlik held a genoral 
Court, * * * when he perceived “Ainu-l Mulk, and, pointing to 
him, suid, that the misconduct of his brothers had deprived the 
State of his services, and the Sultán gavo orders that he should 
be re-instated in his position at Court. ’Aimu-l Mulk waa a 
clever and accomplished man of the highest ability. He wrote 
sume excellent books in the reigns of Muhammad Tughlik and 
Firoz Shah. One of them is the “Alnu-7 Mulki, a popular and ap- 
proved work, * * In the reign of Firoz Shéh he was appointed to 
the office of Ashrdful-l Mamahk, and entered actively upon his 
duties in the minister’s office. But a dispute arose between him 
aud the minister * * * which was carried to extremities, * * * 
The contention reached such a height that Kháu-i Jahén often 
uttered most bitter personal remarks in the presence of *Afnu-l 
Mulk, and the latter retorted in the same strain; there was no 
delicacy between them. * * * Khan-i Jahán told the Sultán 
that he could no longer stay in the country, and therefore he 
wished to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. * * * * At length 
the Sultán said to Khén-i Jahan, “I have given to you the 
office of Diwén-i wazdrat, all officers are under you, dismiss 
whom you please and give the office of Ashrdfu-l mamdlik 
to another.” The wasir wont home rejoiced, * * * and sent 
"Ainu-] Mulk his dismissal. When 'Ainu-l Mulk received his 
discharge he did not go to the palace for three days, but on the 
third day he went and paid his respects to the sovereign. The 
Sultén called him near, and observed that the world is ruined 
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by dissensions, * * * * and as a quarrel had arisen between 
Khan-i Jahan and him, there was granted to him tho fiefs of 
Multén, Bhakkar, and Siwist4n, whither he had better repair 
and look after their affairs. But “Ainu-] Mulk replied, that if he 
managed these territories he would not render his accounts to the 
ofico of the wazir, but that he would submit them to the Sultán 
himself. The Sultan accordingly ordored that the fief of Multan 
should be removed from the jurisdiction of the minister, and told 
*Ainu-] Mulk that he would himself receive his reports! and that 
his books would be sufficient. Upon these conditions *Ainu-] 
Mulk accepted the fiefs. The writer has been informed that 
when ‘Ainu-l Mulk was thus dismissed, the chief servants 
met to consider the mattor, and they observed that he had 
been disgraced through the influence of the minister, aud that 
the samo might happen to them to-morrow. They therefore 
endeavoured to set the Sultan against Khan-i Jahán. * * * 
'Ainu-l Mulk had started for Multán, and had procceded about 
twenty-four kos, when he received an order from the Sultán 
directing him to leave all his train and return quickly. He did 
Ro with alacrity, and when he arrived in Dehli, the Sultán gave 
hin a private audience, when tho officers who wero present 
observed that it was not right to give such predominance to 
Khén-i Jahan, and that it would be well to beware of him. The 
Sultán looked towards 'Ainu-l Mulk who said that * * * Khán-i 
Jahaén was a wise and experienced minister, and that his removal 
would be a calamity to the State. These sentiments greatly 
pleased the Sultan. He afterwards consulted with him and 
asked him what ought to be done. He replied that the ® * ® 
wasir should be sent for, and that all fear and apprehension 
should be removed from his mind. * * * The minister was 
accordingly summoned, and when the officers who were sent 
to call him informed him of what had passed he was greatly 
amazed, * ® © When the Sultán saw he was disturbed in mind 


1 This seems to be the meaning of the sentence, but the exact words are “all that 
you may happen to do in the fef of .Mult&n shall be listened to.” 
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he reassured him, clothed him with a splendid robe and sent 
him away with many marks of favour. As tho minister retired, 
radiant and happy, he embraced ’Ainu-l Mulk aud said, “1 had 
never thought that you wero so friondly towards me. 1 have 
been wrong and ungracious to you.” ’Ainu-] Mulk replied that 
he hoped that all misgiving would be removed from the mind 
of the minista, he had spoken warmly for him, notwithstanding 
their old feud, and all that he had said had been for tho good 
of the throne of Sultán Firoz. Khan-i Jahán strongly wished 
to take `Aínu-l Mulk home with him but he declined. 

[ Order of Precedence at Court}. Khan-i Jahan lived to a ripe 
old age, till he was more than cighty years old, and all his limbs 
had become very feeble. * * * He died m the year 770 n. (1368 
a.D.), m the eighteenth year of the reign of Firoz Shah. When 
he died all Dehli went into mourning, and crowded to the mosques 
and tombs, [Eulogy of the Khan.| The Sultan was greatly 
affected at his death, and wept bitterly; and he resolved in his 
mind that he would never more tide forth on any great enter- 
prize. * * * 

When Khan-i Jahan held the fiof of Multén, he had a son 
born to him. * * * Ho wrote to acquaint Sultán Muhammad 
Shah of the fact, and that monarch directed that the child should 
be named Júnán Shah. This was he who was afterwards known 
as Khén-i Jahan, son of Khan-i Jahén. * * * After tho death 
of his father, the Sultán promoted him to the office of wazir, 
and bestowed on him this title. * * * He acted as minister under 
Firoz Shh for twenty years, * * * and tho Sultán committed 
all the affairs of the kingdom to his charge. But towards the 
end of the reign of Firoz Shah, * * * enmity broke out between 
the minister and Prince Muhammad Khén, afterwards Sultán 
Muhammad Shah. Their dissensions were the cause of great 
trouble and disaster to the country; old and young, small and 
great, suffered, and the country at length fell a prey to the inroads 
of the Maghals. The author has entered fully into the details of 
this quarrel in his memoir of Sultán Muhammad bin Firoz, 
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Eighth Mukaddama.—Memoir of Malik Nuib Bar-bak. 


Ninth Mukaddama— Memoir of Malik-i Muliku-sh Sharf, 
“Imddu-l Mulk, Bashtr-i Sultan. 


* * * Some say that Sipdh-sélar Rajab, the father of Sultán 
Firoz received ’Imidu-l Mulk as part of his wife's dower, others 
that ho purchased him with tho price of some of his wife’s 
Jewels, and others assert that when Sultan Firoz, after his 
Accession, married a daughter of Sultán Kutbu-d din, this lady 
give her slave "Imddu-l Mulk to her husband. * * * * The 
great wealth of "Imddu-l Mulk has already been spoken of ; it 
amounted to brors, The author was told that on one occasion 
bags wore required for containing the coin, and 2,500 tankas 
were expended in the purchase of the material, the cost of each 
bag boing four ita. * * * When tho accounts were brought 
before “Imédu-1 Mulk ho objected to this extravagant outlay 
for bags, and directed that pits shuuld be dug in the ground and 
the money placed therein like as corn ia stored.* * * There wero 
many rich kAdna and maliha in the time of Firoz Shéh, but no 
one was so rich as he; indeed there never had beon one go rich in 
any reign or in any kingdom. It is said that he amassed thirteen 
krora (of tankas) but he was avid in the acquisition of moro. He 
held the fiof of Rapri and looked very vigilantly after it. The 
clerks of the Exchequer, (divedn-i teazdrat) were afraid of him, 
and they refrained from calling him to account, so that in the 
course of years a large balanco was duo by him. This fact 
became known to the Sultén.* * * When "Imédu-] Mulk heard 
about the enquiry he drew up a statement of his wealth which he 
himeelf presented to the Sultán, who read it without making any 
observation and returned it. * * One day ‘Imédu-] Mulk brought 
a kror (of tankas) in bags to Court, and when the Sultán cried out 
“ Bashir, what is this?” he replied that it was a small contribu- 
tion (chise ’alifah) for the use of the servants of the court. The 
Sultán declined to take it, but "Imédu-l Mulk urged its ac- 
ceptance. At length the Sultán said, “ Bashir is my property, 
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and so his property is mine. But this krog must not be placed 
in the public treasury, becauso that is the dopository -of the 
public revenue. Let it therefore be deposited with Makbúl the 
perfumer (‘ifr-dér), Whenever Khan-i Jahdn required money 
for fitting out the equipage of the Sultán, he used to give notice 
to the Sultan, and this Aror in the hands of Makbúl was drawn 
upon for the necessary expenses.’ But as money was continually 
coming in from (Imadu-] Mulk’s) fief, whieh was handed over to 
Makbúl the perfumer, the Aror (of tankas), ao long as the Sultán 
lived, was not diminished. * * * When “Imédu-] Mulk died the 
Sultan decided that the wealth did not belong to the deceased. 
Thero were twelve Arors, of which the Sultán took nine, leaving 
three for Malik Is’hak. 


Tenth Mukaddama.— Memoir of Malik Saiyidu-l Hujab, 
Eleventh Mukaddama.—Memoir of Malik Shamsu-d din Abúrjá, 
Mustaufiemamilik. 

Twelfth Mukaddama.—Memoir f Shamsu-d din Démaghani. 
Thirteenth Mukaddama.—Destruction of a band of murderers by 
Firoz Shah. 


Fourteenth Mukaddama.—Attention shown to threo subjects by 
Firoz Shah towards the end of hia life, viz., 
1. Liberation of prisoners. 2. Restoration of mosques. 3. 
Redressing the wrongs of thé oppressed. 


Fifteenth Mukaddama.— The last farewell of Saiyid Jaldlu-d din. 
Sixteenth Mukaddama.— Repentance of Firoz Shah. 


Seventeenth Mukaddama.— Resignation (taslim kardan) of Firoz 
Shih to Khan-t Jahan. 


Eighteenth Mukaddama.—Account of the charms (ahrál i sihr) 
performed for Firoz Shih. 


1 Sir H. Elliot's and Mr. Thomas’ MSS. here come to an abrupt termination, 
having been evidently copied, as before observed, from the same (imperfect) original. 

3 The best MS. terminates abruptly in this chapter. The headings of the romain- 
ing three chapters are taken from the Preface. 
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XVII. 


FUTUNAT-I FIROZ SHAHT 


SULTAN FTROZ SHAN. 


[This little work, the production of the Sultán Firoz Shéh, 
contains a bricf summary of the res gestae of his reign, or, as 
he designates them, his “ Victories.” Sir H. Elliot was un- 
able to, obtain a copy of it, but considered ita recovery very 
desirable, “as everything relating to the noble character of 
Firoz is calculated to excite attention.” Colonel Lecs also 
apeaks of it, but he had never seon 1t, and was not well in- 
formed as to its extent! Mr. Thomas was more fortunate, for 
he possesses a copy which purports to havo been written in 1139 
H. (1726 a.p.), but it is quito modern; the date therefore must 
be that of the MS. from which it was copied. The work is a 
mere brochure of thirty-two pages, and the editor has translated 
the wholo of it, with the exception of a few lines in the prefaco 
laudatory of the prophet. It exhibits the humane and gencrous 
spirit of Firoz in a very pleasing unostentatious light, recording 
his earnest endeavours to discharge the dutics of his station with 
clemency, and to act up to the teaching of his religion with 
reverence and earnestness. | 


EXTRACTS. 


[Praises without end, and infinite thanks to that merciful 
Creator who gave to me his poor abject creature Firoz, son of 
Rajab, the slave of Muhammad Shéh son of Tughlik Shéh, His 
impulse for the maintenance of the laws of His religion, for the 


1 Journal Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. IV., New Series, p. 446. See also Briggs’ 
Ferishta, L, 462. 
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repression of heresy, the prevention of crime, aud tho prohibition 
of things forbidden; who gave me also a disposition for dis- 
charging my lawful duties and my moral obligations. * * * My 
desire is that, to the best of my human power, I should recount 
and pay my thanks for the many blessings Ie has bestowed upon 
me, so that I may bo found among the number of His grateful 
servants. First T would praise Him because when irreligion and 
sins opposed to the Law prevailed in Hindustén, and mens’ habits 
and dispositions were inclined towards them, and were averre to 
the restraints of religion, He inspired me His humble servant with 
an oarnest dosire to repress irreligion and wickedness, so that I 
way able to labour diligently until with His blessing the vanities 
of the world, and things repugnant to roligion, were set aside, 
and the true was distinguished from the false. 

1. In tho reigns of former kings the blood of many Musulmans 
had been shed, and many varicties of torture employed. Ampu- 
tation of hands and foot, ears and noses; tearing out the eyes, 
pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing the bones of the 
hands and feet with mallets, burning the body with fire, driving 
iron nails into the hands, feet, and bosom, cutting the sinews, 
sawing men asunder; these and many similar tortures were 
practised. The great and merciful God made me, Ilis servant, 
hope and seek for His mercy by devoting myself to prevent the 
unlawful killing of Musulméng, and the infliction of any kind of 
torture upon them or upon any men. 

“ Thanks for God's mercies I will show, 
By causing man nor pain nor woe.” 
All these things were practised that fear and dread might fall 
upon the hearts of men, and that the regulations of government 
might be duly maintained. 
“ Would'st thou see thy land at rest? 
Keep the (hesdaman’s) sword at rest!” 
Through the mercy which God has shown to me these severi- 
ties and terrors have been exchanged for tenderness, kindness, 
and mercy. Fear and respect have thes taken firmer hold of 
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the hearts of men, and there has been no need of executions, 
scourgings, tortures, or terrors. But this blessed result is 
altogether duo to the mercy and favour of the Creator. 


“ Thy power ix great, then mercy show : 
Pardon than vengeance better know. 
Greatness to thee from Heaven descends : 
Pronences to wrath thy God offenda, 
Withhold thine hand, sume respite give, 
Nor kill the man thou might'st forgivo; 
Let not his body lifeless fall, 

His spirit thou can’st ne'er recall. 

Suo how the mother’s tender breast 

Is by her child’s distress opprest. 

Bonst not the hundreds thou hast slain, 

To savo one life’a a nobler aim. 

Thou shrinkest from the lancet’s smart, 
Keep then thy sword from neck and heart. 
Scek not to shed a victim’s gore, 

Tho life-stream stepped will low no more. 
From deeds of blood thy hand restrain, 
Thy blood the assassin’s biado may stain. 
That leader praiso whuse generous heart, 
Disdaine with captives’ lives to sport. 
From the well of fate he life will draw 
Who shiolds the wretch from tyrants’ law. 
A vanquished foo should claim thy care, 
Then pity chow—in mercy spare!” 


By God's help I determined that the lives (Ain) of Musul- 
máns and truo bolievers should bo in perfect immunity, and 
whoever transgressed tho Law should receive the punishment pre- 
scribed by the book and the decrees of judges. 

2. The next matter, which by God's help I accomplished, was 
the repetition of the names and titles of former sovereigns which 
had been omitted from the prayers on Sabbaths and Feasts. 
The names of those sovereigns of Islám, under whose happy 
fortune and favour infidel countries had been conquered, whose 
banners had waved over many a land, under whom mosques and 
pulpits had Been built and exalted, the fragrant creed had been 
extended, and the people of Islam had waxen strong and warlike, 
the names of these men had fallen into neglect and oblivion. So 
I decreed that according to established custom their ngmes and 
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titles should be rehearsed in the hutba and aspirations offered 
for the remission of their sins. 


“ Would’st thou enjoy a lasting fame? 
Hide not tho ments of an honoured name |” 


3. In former reigns they used to collect frivolous, unlawful, 
and unjust cesses at tho public treasury, such as the Mandart 
bark, dalalat-ı bazdrhd, jardrt, amirt-tarab, gul-farosht, jartbd-t 
tambol, changt-ghala, kitdbt, btlgart, maht-farosht, sdbdnkare, 
risman furoshi, raughan-kart, nukhid-biryan, tah-bazari, phaba, 
kimdr-khana, dad-hankt, kotwalt, ihtiadbi, karhi, chardt, musa- 
darát. T had all theso abolished and removed from the accounts, 
and any revenue collectur who oxacted these cosses from the 
people was to be brought to punishment for his offence. 

“Better a people’s weal than treasures vast, 
Better an ompty chest than hearts downcust.”’ 
The money received in tho publie treasury should be derived 
from sources recognized by the Sacred Law, and approved by 
books of authority. First the Ad4ardj or tenth from cultivated 
lands, then the sakd¢ or alins, then the jisya or poll tax on 
Hindus and other separatists, then the kAams or fifth of the spoil 
and of (the produce of) mines. No tax unauthorized by the 
declarations of the book should be received in the public treasury. 

4. Before my time it was the rule and practice that in re- 
pressing infidelity four-fifths of the spoil was appropriated to 
the public treasury and one-fifth was given to the captors; but 
the rule of the Law is that one-fifth should bo taken by the 
State, and four-fifths allotted to the captors. The provisions of 
the Law had thus been entirely subverted. As the Law was thus 
set at nought, every man looked upon himself as the lawful 
owner of the spoil he captured. Hence, children borne by 
female captives were the offspring of fornication. To prevent 
these irregularities I decreed that one-fifth (of the spoil) should 
be taken by the State, and four-fifths given to the captors. 

5. The sect of Shi'as, also called Rawdfiz, had endeavoured to 
make proeelytes. They wrote treatiste and books, and gave in- 
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struction and lectures upon the tenets of their sect, and traduced 
and reviled the first chiefs of our religion (on whom be the peace 
of God!). I seized them all and I convicted them of their 
errors and perversions. On the most zealous I inflicted punish- 
ment (stydsat), and the rest I visited with censure (¢dsir) and 
threats (¢aidtb) of public punishment (fashhir-i sijr). Their 
books I burnt in public, and so by the grace of God tho influence 
of this sect was entircly suppressed. 

6. Thero was a sect of herotics (mulhid), and sectarians (abdah- 
tiydn), who laboured to seduce the people into hercsy and 
schism. They met by night at an appointed time and placo, 
both friends and strangers. Wine was served, and they said 
that this was their religious worship. They brought their wives, 
mothers, and daughters to these meetings. The men threw them- 
selves on the ground as if in worship, and each man had inter- 
course with the woman whose garment he caught. I cut off the 
heads of the elders of this sect, and imprisoned and banished the 
rest, so that their abominable practices were put an end to. 

7. There was a sect which wore the garments of atheism, and 
having thrown off all restraint, led men astray. The name of 
their chief was Ahmad Bahéri. He dwelt in the city, and a 
party of his followers called him a God. They brought those 
people before me in bonds and chains, and informed me that he 
presumptuously made himself a prophet, and said that there 
could be none of the grace of prophecy in any one who had not 
been admitted into his following. One of his disciples affirmed 
that a God had appeared in Dehli, that is, Ahmad Bahari. 
When these facts were proved against them, I ordered them 
both to be confined and punished with chains, I admonished 
the others to repent and reform, and I banished them to different 
cities to put a stop to the influence of this wretched sect. 

8. There was in Dehli a man named Ruknu-d din, who was 
called Mahdi, because he affirmed himself to be the Im&4m Mahdi 
who is to appear in the latter days, and to be possessed of know- 
ledge by inspiration. Hé said that he had not read or studied 
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under anyone, and that he knew the names of all things, a know- 
ledge which no prophet had acquired since Adam. He pretended 
that the mysteries of the science of letters (ilm-i kurúf) had 
been revealed to him in a way never made known to any other 
man, and that he had written books upon the subject. He led 
people astray into mystic practices, and perverted ideas by main- 
taining that he was Ruknu-d din, tho prophet of God. The 
elders brought the facts of this case to my attention, and gave 
evidence of what they had heard him say. When he was brought 
before me I investigated the charges of error and perversion 
brought against him, and he was convicted of heresy and error. 
The doctors of the Law said ho was an infidel, and worthy of 
death, for having spread such vile and pernicious ideas among 
the pcople of Islám. If any delay were made in putting them 
down they would spread liko a pestilence, and many Musulmans 
would stray from the true faith. A revolt (against religion) 
would follow; and many men would fall into perdition. I 
ordered that this vile fellow’s rebellion and wickedness should be 
communicated to all societies of learned men, and be mado public 
to all men, high and low: and that in accordance with the de- 
cision of the doctors learned in the holy Law, the guilty should 
be brought to punishment. They killed him with somo of his 
supporters and disciples, and the people rushing in tore him to 
pieces and broke his bones inte fragments. Thus was his iniquity 
prevented. God in His mercy and favour, made me, His humble 
creature, the instrument of putting down such wickedness, and 
abolishing such heresy ; and guided me to effect a restoration of 
true religion. Thanks for this are due to the great and glorious 
God. Upon hearing or reading the facts here recorded, every 
well-wisher of His religion will admit that this sect was de- 
servedly punished, and for this good action I hope to receive 
fature reward. 

9. A person who was one of the pupils of ’Ain Máhrá,! had 
set himself up as a shaikh in the country of Gujarat, and having 
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got together a body of disciples, used to say, “ Ana-7 Hakk” (I am 
God). He commanded his disciples that when ho used these 
words they were to say, “Thou art, thou art!” He further 
said, “ I am tho king who dies not ;” and he wrote a book in 
which ho inserted the words of his profossion (kalamát). Ho 
was put in chains and brought beforo me. The charge being 
proved, I condemned him to punishment, and his book I ordered 
to bo burnt, so that his innovation ( fusdd) might be prevented 
from spreading among tho faithful people of Islam, 

10. A custom and practice unauthorized by the Law of Islám 
had sprung up in Musulmán cities. On holy days women riding 
in palankins, or carts, or litters, or mounted on horses or mules, 
or in large partics on foot, went out of the city to the tombs. 
Rakes and wild fellows of unbridled passions and loose habits, 
took the opportunity which this practice afforded for improper 
riotous actions. 1 commanded that no woman should go out to 
the tombs under pain of exemplary punishment. Now, thanks 
to the great God, no lady or respectable Musulmán woman can 
go out on pilgrimage to the tombs. The practice has beon en- 
tirely stopped. 

11, The Hindus and idol-worshipers had agreed to pay the 
money for toleration (zar-i simmiya), and had consented to the 
poll tax (yisya), in return for which they and their families en- 
joyed security. These people now erected new idol temples in 
the city and the environs in opposition to the Law of the Prophet 
which declares that such temples are not to be tolerated. Under 
Divino guidance I destroyed these edifices, and I killed those 
leaders of infidelity who seduced others into error, and the lower 
orders I subjected to stripes and chastisement, until this abuse 
was entirely abolished. The following is an instance :—In the 
village of Maluh there is a tank which they call kund (tank). 
Here they had built idol-temples, and on certain days the Hindus 
were accustomed to proceed thither on horseback, and wearing 
arms. Their women and children also went out in palankins 
and carts. There they assembled in thousands and performed 
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idol worship. This abuse had been so overlooked that the bdsdr 
people took out thoro all sorts of provisions, and set up stalls and 
sold their goods. Some graceless Musulmans, thinking only of 
their own gratification, took part in these meetings. Whon intelli- 
gence of this caine to my oars my religious feelings prompted me 
at once tu put a stop to this scandal and offence to the religion of 
Islam. On tho day of tho assembling I went there in person, 
and 1 ordered that the leadors of these people and the promoters 
of this abomination should be put to death. I forbad the in- 
fliction of any severe punisliments on the Hindus in genoral, but I 
destroyed their idol temples, and instead thoreof raised mosques. 
I founded two flourishing towns (kasba), ono called Tughlikpur, 
the other Sálárpúr. Where infidels and idolaters worshiped idols, 
Musulmans now, by God’s mercy, perform thoir devotions to the 
truo God. Praises of God and the summons to prayer are now 
heard there, and that place which was formerly the home of 
infidels has become the habitation of the faithful, who there 
repeat their creed and offer up their praises to God. 

12. Information was brought to mo that some Hindús had 
erected a new idol-temple in the villago of Sálihpúr, and were 
performing worship to their idol. I sent some persons there to 
destroy the idol temple, and to put a stop to their pernicious in- 
citements to error. 

13. Some Hindús had erected a new idol-temple in the village 
of Kohána, and the idolaters used to assemble there and perform 
their idolatrous rites. These people were seized and brought 
before me. I ordered that the perverse conduct of the leaders of 
this wickedness should be publicly proclaimed, and that they 
should be put to death before the gate of the palace. I also 
ordered that the infidel books, the idols, and the vessels used in 
their worship, which had been taken with them, should all be 
publicly burnt. The others were restrained by threats and 
punishments, as a warning to all men, that no simmi could follow 
such wicked practices in a Musulmán country. 

14. It had been the practice in former reigns to use vessels of 
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gold and silver at the royal table, and sword-belts and quivers 
were ornamented with gold and jewels. I forbad these things, 
and I ordored the fittings of my arms to be made of bone, and I 
commanded that only such vessels should be used as are recog- 
nized by the Law. 

15. In former times it had been the custom to wear orna- 
mented garments, and men recoived robes as tokens of honour 
from kings’ courts. Figures and devicos were painted and dis- 
played on saddles, bridles, and collars, on censers, on goblets 
and cups, and flagons, on dishes and cwers, in tonts, on curtains 
and on chairs, and upon all articles and utensils. Under Divino 
guidance and favour J ordered all pictures and portraits to be 
removed from these things, and that such articles only should be 
made as are approved and recognized by the Law. Those pictures 
and portraits which were painted on tho doors and walls of palaces 
I ordered to be effaced. 

16. Formerly the garments of great men were generally mado 
of silk and gold brocades, beautiful but unlawful. Undor Divine 
guidance I ordered that such garments should be worn as are 
approved by the Law of the Prophet, and that choice should be 
made of such trimmings of gold brocade, embroidery, or braiding 
as did not exceed four inches (aedbi’) in breadth. Whatever was 
unlawful and forbidden by, or opposed to, the Law was set aside. 

Among the gifts which God bestowed upon me, His humble 
servant, was a desire to erect public buildings. So I built many 
mosques and colleges and monasteries, that the learned and the 
elders, the devout and the holy, might worship God in these 
edifices, and aid the kind builder with their prayers. The 
digging of canals, the planting of trees, and the endowing with 
lands are in accordance with the directions of the Law. The 
learned doctors of the Law of Islám have many troubles; of 
this there is no doubt. I settled allowances upon them in pro- 
portion to their necessary expenses, so that they might regularly 
receive the income. The details of this are fully set forth in the 
Wakf-néma. 
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Again, by the guidance of God, I was led to repair and rebuild 
the edifices and structures of former kings and ancient nobles, 
which had fallen into decay from lapse of time; giving the re- 
storation of these buildings the priority over my own building 
works. The Masjid-i jám? of old Dehli, which was built by 
Sultán Mu’izzu-d din Sám, had fallen into decay from old age, 
and needed repair and restoration. I so repaired it that it was 
quite renovated. 

Tho wostern wall of tho tomb of Sultán Mu’izzu-d din Sám, 
and the planks of the door, had becoine old and rotten. I re- 
stored this, and, in the place of the balcony, I furnished it with 
doors, arches, and ornaments of sandal-wood. 

Tho mindra of Sultan Mu’izzu-d din Sam had been struck by 
lightning. I repaired it and raised it higher than it was before. 

The HMauz-i hamsi, or tank of Altamsh, had been deprived 
of water by somo graceless men, who stopped up the channels of 
supply. I punished those incorrigible men severely, and opened 
again the closed up channels. 

The Hanz-t ’ Addi, or tank of ’Al4u-d din, had no water in it, 
and was filled up. People carried on cultivation in it, and had 
dug wells, of which they sold the water. After a generation 
(karn) had passed I cleaned it out, so that this great tank might 
again be filled from year to year. 

The Madrasa (college) of Sultán Shameu-d din Altamsh had 
been destroyed. I rebuilt it, and furnished it with sandal-wood 
doors. The colamns of the tomb, which had fallen down, I 
restored better than they had been before. When the tomb was 
built its court (sain) had not been made curved (kay), but I now 
made it so. I enlarged the hewn-stone staircase of the dome, 
and I re-erected tho fallen piers ( pushti) of the four towers. 

Tomb of Sultán Mu’izzu-d din, son of Sultán Shamsu-d din, 
which is situated in Malikpér. This had fallen into such ruin 
that the sepulchres were undistinguishable. I re-erected the 
dome, the terrace, and the enclosure wall. 


Tomb of Sultán Ruknu-d din, son of Shamsu-d din, in Malik- 
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par. I repaired the enclosure wall, built a new dome, and erected 
a monastory (Aidnkdh). 

Tomb of Sultan Jalélu-d din. This I repaired, and 1 supplied 
it with new doors. 

Tomb of Sultán `Aláu-d din. T repaired this, and furnished 
it with sandal-wood doors. I repaired the wall of the dhdar- 
khéna, and the west wall of the mosque, which is within the 
collego, and 1 also mado good the tesselated pavement (fursh-: 
tashib). 

Tomb of Sultán Kutbu-d din and the (other) sons of Sultán 
*Aléu-d din, viz., Khizr Khan, Shádí Khan, Farid Khan, Sultán 
Shahébu-d din, Sikandar Khan, Muhammad Khan, ’Usman 
Khan, and his grandsons, and the sons of his grandsons. The 
tombs of these I repaired and renovated. 

I also repaired the doors of the dome, and the lattice work of 
the tomb of Shaikhu-l Islám Nizámu-l hakk wau-d din, which 
were made of sandal-wood. I hung up the golden chandeliers 
with chains of gold in the four recesses of the dome, and I built 
a meeting room, tor before this thero was none. 

Tomb of Malik Téju-l Mulk Kéfarf, the great wasir of Sultan 
*Alau-d din. Heo was a most wise and intelligent minister, and 
acquired many countries, on which the horses of former sovereigns 
had never placed their hoofs, and he caused the kutha of Sultán 
’Aléu-d din to be repeated there. He had 52,000 horsemen. 
His grave had been leveled with the ground, and his tomb laid 
low. I caused his tomb to be entirely renewed, for he was a 
devoted and faithful subject. 

The Dédru-/ dmdn, or House of Rest. This is the bed and 
resting place of great men. I had new sandal-wood doors made 
for it, and over the tombs of these distinguished men I had 
eurtains and hangings suspended. 

The expense of repairing and renewing these tombs and colleges 
wat, provided from their ancient endowments. In those cases 
where no income had been settled on thase foundations in former 
timen for (procuring) carpets, lights, and furniture for the use of 
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travelers and pilgrims in the least of these places, I had villages 
assizued to them, the revenues of which would suffice for their 
expenditure in perpetuity. 

Jahán-panáh. This foundation of the late Sultán Muhammad 
Shah, my kind patron, by whose bounty I was reared and edu- 
cated, I restored. 

All tho fortifications which had been built by former sovereigns 
at Dehli I repaired. 

For the benefit of travelers and pilgrims resorting to the 
tombs of illustrious kings and celebrated saints, and for pro- 
viding the things necessary in these holy places, I confirmed 
and gavo effect to tho grants of villages, lands, and other en- 
dowments which had boen conferred upon them in olden times. 
In those casos whore no endowment or provision had been settled, 
l made an endowment, so that those establishments might for 
ever be sccure of an income, to afford comfort to travelers and 
wayfarers, to holy men and learned men. May they remember 
those (ancient benefactors) and me in their prayers. 

I was enabled by God's help to build a Dédru-sh shifd, or 
Hospital, for tho benefit of every one of high or low degree, who 
was suddenly attacked by illness and overcome by suffering. 
Physicians attond there to ascertain the disease, to look after the 
cure, to regulate the diet, and to administer medicine. The cost 
of the medicines and the food is defrayed from my endowments. 
All eick persons, residents and travelers, gentle and simple, 
bond and free, resort thither; their maladies are treated, and, 
under God’s blessing, they are cured. . 

Under the guidance of the Almighty I arranged that the heirs | 
of those persons who had been executed (kushéa) in the reign of ' 
my lord and patron Sultán Muhammad Shéh, and those ; 
who been deprived of a limb, nose, eye, hand, or foot, should 
be reconciled to the late Sultén and be appeased with gifts, 
so that they executed deeds declaring their satisfaction, duly 
attested by witnesses. These deeds were put into a chest, which 
was placed in the Ddrw-i dmdn at the head of the tomb of the 
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late Sultán, in the hope that God, in his great clemency, would 
show mercy to my late friend and patron, and make those persons 
feel reconciled to him. 

Another instance of Divine guidance was this. Villages, lands, 
and anciont patrimonies of every kind had been wrested from the 
hands of their owners in former reigns, and had been brought 
under the Exchequer. I directed that every ono who had a 
claim to property should bring it forward in the law-court, and, 
upon establishing his title, the village, the land, or whatever 
other property it was should bo restored to him. By God’s 
grace I was impelled to this good action, and men obtained their 
just rights. 

_ I encouraged my infidel subjects to embrace the religion of the 

prophet, and I proclaimed that every one who repeated the creed 
and became a Musulmdn should be exempt from the yisya, or 
poll-tax. Information of this came to the ears of the people at 
large, and great numbers of Hindus presented themselves, and 
were admitted to the honour of Islám. Thus they came forward 
day by day from every quarter, and, adopting tho faith, were 
exonerated from the sisya, and were favoured with presents and 
honours. 

Through God’s mercy the lands and property of his servants 
have been safe and secure, protected and guarded during my 
roin; and I have not allowed the smallest particle of any man’s 
property to be wreated from him. Men often spoke to me 
officiously, saying that such and such a merchant had made so 
many Jacs, and that such and such a revenue collector had so 
many /acs. By reproofs and punishments I made these informers 
hold their tongues, so that the people might be safe from their 
malignity, and through this kindness men became my friends 
and supporters. 


“ Labour to carn for generous deeds a name, 
Nor seek for riches to extend thy fame. 
Better one word of praise than stores of gold, 
Better one grateful prayer than wealth untold.” 


Under God's favour my heart was occupied with an earnest 
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dosire to succour the poor and needy (/ukrd wa masdkin) and to 
comfort their hearts. Wherever I heard of a fakir or religious 
recluse, I wont to visit him and ministered to his necessities, so 
that I might attain the blessing promised to those who befriend 
the poor. 

Whenever a person had completed the natural term of life and 
had become full of years, after providing for his support, I ad- 
vised and admonished him to direct his thoughts to making 
preparation for the life to come, and to repent of all things which 
he had done contrary to the Law and religion in his youth; to 
wean his affections from this world, and to fix them on the next. 

I desired to act upon the sentiment of these lines— 


“The practice of the great should be 
To succour honest men ; 
And when a good man dics, to see 
His children find a friend.” 


When any government servant filling an important and respon- 
sible position was carried off under the decrees of God to the 
happy future life, I gave his place and employment to his son, 
so that he might occupy the same position and rank as his father 
and suffer no injury. 


“ Kings should make their rule of life 
To love the great and wise; 
And when death ends this mortal strife, 
To dry their loved ones’ eyes.” 


The greatest and best of honours that I obtained through 
God's mercy was, that by my obedience and piety, and friendli- 
ness and submission to the Khalifa, the representative of the holy 
Prophet, my authority was confirmed; for it is by his sanction 
that the power of kings is assured, aud no king is secure until he 
has submitted himself to the khalifa, and has received a confir- 
magion from the sacred throne. A diploma was sent to me fully 
confirming my authority as deputy of the khiláfat, and the leader, 
of the faithful was graciously pleased to honour me with the title 
of “ Saiyidu-s Saldtin.” He also bestowed upon me robes, a 
banner, a sword, a ring, and a foot-print as badges of honour and 
distinction. 
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My object in writing this book has been to express my grati- 
tude to the All-bountiful God for the many and various blessings 
He has bestowed upon me. Secondly, that men who desire to be 
good and prosperous may read this and learn what is tho proper 
course. There is this concise maxim, by observing which, a man 
may obtain God’s guidance: Men will be judged according to 
their works, and rewarded for the good that they have done. 
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XVIII. 


MALFUZAT-I TYMURY, 
TUZAK-I TIMURI: 


THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF TYMUR. 


[This is an autobiographical memoir of the Emperor Timar, 
written in the Ohaghatéi Turki language, translated into Persian 
by Abu Tálib Husaini, and dedicated to the Emperor Shéh 
Jahan, who began to reign in a.D., 1628. 

In the bricf preface to his translation, Aba Télib states that 
he found the original Turki work in the library of Ja'far, Hakim 
of Yaman,' and that it consisted of a history of Timar, from 
the seventh to the seventy-fourth year of his age. The reticence 
of Aba Tálib as to the authenticity of the original work, and 
the strangeness of the place for the discovery of a MS. in a 
Turki language, have given rise to the suspicion that there was 
no such work, and that Abú Télib made the statement to 
give greater authority to a production of his own. Major Davy, 
who first brought the work to notice, argued against this sup- 
position, grounding his opinion on the internal evidence of the 
work itself, and on the improbability of an author resorting to 
“an artifice which could tend only to diminish his fante and his 
profit.” The probability is that Abú Tálib knew nothing more 
of the work than what he learned from ite own pages, and that 
when he had turned these into Persian he had uothing to add. 
Timdr’s descendants seem to have had a partiality for writing 


1 A person of this name was Pasha of Yeman in 1610.—Astley’s Voyages referred 
to by Stewart in the Preface to his translation. 
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their own memoirs, as in the instances of Babar and Jahangir; 
and others, who did not profess to be their own biographers, pro- 
vided for a record of their lives and actions being written. This 
family predilection is of itself something in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the work. 

The fact of its being a genuine work, produced under the super- 
vision of Timar himself, can however be proved upon more certain 
evidence. Only thirty years after Timur’s death, Sharafu-d din 
Yazdi wrote his celebrated Zafar-ndma, or Book of Victory, to 
commemorate the exploits of Timur, and in his preface he details 
the sources from which his work was drawn, and the auspices 
under which it was written. To ostablish the veracity and au- 
thority of his history, ho first describes, in the following words, 
the way in which a record of the events of Timur’s reign was 
kept at the Court of that Emperor. 

“The third recommendation (of this my work, named Zafar- 
náma) is its truthfulness—the exactness and verity of the ac- 
counts and descriptions of the various events of Timir’s life, 
both at home and abroad. Men of the highest character for 
learning, knowledge, and goodness, Aighúr officers and Persian 
secretaries, were in attendance at the Court of Timúr, and a 
staff of them under the orders of the Emperor wrote down an 
account of everything that occurred. The movements, actions 
and sayings of Timiur, the various incidents and affairs of State, 
of religion, and the ministers, were all recorded and written 
down with the greatest care. The most stringent commands 
wee given that every event should be recorded exactly as it 
occurred, without any modification either in excess or diminu- 
tion. This rule was to be particularly observed in matters of 
personal bearing and courage, without fear or favour of any 
ong, and most especially in respect of the valour and prowess 
of the Emperor himeelf. The learned and eloquent writers 
having recorded the facts, their compositions were polished 
and finished off in verse and prose. From time to time these 
writings were brought into the royal presence and were read to 
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the Emperor, so as to insure confidence by the impress of his 
approval. In this way the records of the various incidents and 
actions of the life of Timur, whether recounted in Turki verse 
or Persian prose, were revised and finally recorded in prose and 
verse. Bosides this, some of the officers of the Court wrote 
down the incidents of the reign of Timur, and took the greatest 
pains to ascertain the truth of what they recorded. Accomplished 
writers then moulded these productions into Turki verse and 
Persian prose.” 

Sharafu-d din then goes on tọ relate how his own royal patron 
Ibrahim, grandson of Timur, took the greatest interest in the com- 
position of the Zafar-ndma how he procured from all parts of his 
dominions copies of the works relating to the life of Timir, in 
prose and verse, in Turki and in Persian; how he supplied him 
with men learned in Persian and Turki as assistants; how re- 
ference was made to surviving actors in the events recorded ; 
how he wrote letters in all directions to settle discrepancies in 
the MSS., and how he had the work read to him in the rough 
draft and in the finished state.! 

So the basis of Sharafu-d din’s history was a work or works 
written under the direction or with the approval of Timur, 
and a comparison of the Zafar-ndma with the Majfusdt proves 
the one to be a mere reproduction of the other. The events 
recorded and their succession are identical,* and leave no doubt 
upon the mind that Sharafu-d din translated or wrote over again 
in an ornate style that history which had been compiled under 
Tímúr’s direction. Like Oriental writers in goneral, he half 
conceals the true origin of his book, and so exaggerates the 
magnitude and importance of his own labours, but the ouly 
difference observable in the two works is, that one is the pro- 
duction of a skilful and accompliahed writer, the other the work 
of a plain, laborious, and minute chronicler of events. With all 

1 Petis de la Croix in his translation of the Preface of the Zafar-ndms, which is 
abridged, and is less accurate than the rest of his translation, has made all this to 


appear ss if it applied to Timar. 
23 So far at least os concerns the extracts in this volume, 
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the rhetoric and flourishes of the Zafar-ndma, the narrative is 
shorter than that of the detailed and verboso biography. 

The Tusikdt or Institutes were translated into English by 
Major Davy, and published under the editorship of Professor 
White, at Oxford, in 1783, and this work was turned into 
French by M. Langleés, and published in 1787. 

The Maffisdt or Memoirs, as far as the forty-first year of 
Tímúr’s age, were translated into English by Major Stewart, 
and were published by tho Oriental Translation Fund in 1880. 

The MS. used by Major Davy and Major Stewart was im- 
perfect, ending abruptly with the forty-first year of Tímúr’s age. 
This MS. is now in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
which library also possesses another imperfect copy. There is a 
similar defective copy in the library of the East India Ofico ; 
Sir H. Elliot also procured a defective copy in India, and there 
are several in the British Museum. These, in all probability, 
were derived directly or indirectly from one MS. But the 
British Museum has lately secured a perfect copy from the 
library of tho late General Hamilton, which bears the marks of 
having once belonged to the Royal Library at Lucknow. 

Besides the Version of Abú Télib, there is another, the work 
of Muhammad Afzal Bukhari, The author of this later version 
tells us in his preface that when Amir Abú Tálib’s translation 
had been read by the Emperor Shah Jahan, it was found to 
contain errors and mistakes. Its statements occasionally differed 
from those of the Zafar-ndma and other histories; and while 
omitting events recorded in the Zafar-ndma, it added others of 
which no notice had been taken in that work. For these 
reasons he goes on to assy :—“‘In the year 1047 of the Hijra, 
and tenth of his Majesty Shih Jahan’s reign (a.D. 1687),! the 
royal orders were issued to me, the meanest of the servants 
of the Imperial Court (Muhammad Afzal Bukhéri), to read 
and revise this book from beginning to end, and to assimi- 
late it with the Zafar-ndma, of the correctness of which no 
intelligent person can have a doubt, and compare it with some 

1 So, Abd Talib’s version was finished between 1628 aud 1687 a.D. 
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other trustworthy histories ; to omit some things which the 
translator had inserted, and to insert some occurrences which he 
had omitted; also to translate the Turki and Arabic sentences 
into Persian, and to correct several dates, which do not agree 
with the Zafar-ndma. * * * (The author) has exerted himself as 
much as possible in revising and correcting the said translation, 
and has thrown out all the unauthenticated passages which Abú 
Talib had inserted, Ho has inserted several passages that have 
beon omitted by that translator, and he has thereby made the 
book conform with the Zafar-ndma.”” Major Stewart observes 
that “It appears in Dow’s History of Hindustén that Mu- 
hammad Afzal was the name of the Emperor Shéh Jahán’s 
preceptor, and so he was probably the person employed to revise 
this work, but he has not complied with his promise of trans- 
lating all the Turki passages, although a native of Bukhéré, 
where that language was well understood.” 

So the Zafar-nama was based upon tho Turki memoirs of 
Timur translated by Abú Télib into Persian, and Muhammad 
Afzal was afterwards employed to bring these memoirs more com- 
pletely into accord with the Zqfar-ndma, which was founded upon 
them. The alterations of Abú Télib’s work are, however, made 
to appear greater and more important than they actually are. 
Major Stewart, after the translation of his fragment of Abú 
Télib’s work, received two copies of Muhammad Afzal’s, and he 
says in his Appendix: “J have minutely compared them with 
Colonel Davy’s MS. as far as it extends, and find that the only 
additions they contain are extracts from Sharafu-d din’s history, 
an explanation of some particulars omitted in the Memoirs, and 
an attempt to prove that Timur was of the Sunni sect, although 
there is the strongest evidence that he was a very bigoted Shi'a.” 
The editor of this work bas made a comparison, though not a 
minute one, of the text of the following extracts as given in the 
MS. of Abú Télib in the British Museum, and in one of Man- 
hammad Afzal’s belonging to Sir H. Elliot, and he has found no 
greater differences between them than might be expected in two 
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MSS. of the same work. So far as regards the portion relating 
to India the works are identically the same. The concluding 
sentences differ slightly in the two works, but in both Timúr is 
made to record his own death. Muhammad Afzal, the later 
writer, makes him ‘briefly say, “ I arrived at the village of Atrar! 
and died ;” but Abú Télib is more specific, saying, “ At night, 
on the 17th of the month of Sha’b4n (March 19, 1405 a.p.), 
calling upon the name of God, I lost my senses, and resigned my 
pure soul to the Almighty and Holy Creator” (and pure it was 
if blood could make it pure!). Major Stewart has noticed this 
apparent record by Timur of his own death, and shows that it 
ought not to stamp the work as a forgery. In tho fourth clause 
of his Testament Timur says, “ I desire that this my Testament, 
and whatever I shall say to the last moment of my existence, 
shall be written in my Memoirs as if proceeding from my own 
mouth.” This instruction has only been carried a trifle too far. 
The narrative given in this work of Timdr’s expedition to India 
has been closely followed by Mirkhond in the Rauzatu-s Safa, 
used by Price in his Retrospect of Mahommedan History. 

Two MSS. of Muhammad Afzal’s work have beon used for 
the following extracts. One belonging to the Nawab of Jhajjar, 
and a copy of a portion of the work made for Sir H. Elliot from 
a MS. belonging to the Raja of Balamgarh. Up to page 421 the 
translation is the production of Mr. O. E. Chapman, of the Bengal 
Civil Service ; the remainder has been prepared by the Editor. ] 


The History of my expedition against Hindustan. 

About this time there arose in my heart the desire to lead an 
expedition against the infidels, and to become a ghdst ; for it had 
reached my ears that the alayer of infidels is a ghdsi, and if he 
is slain he becomes a martyr. It was on this account that I 
formed this resolution, but I was undetermined in my mind 
whether I should direct my expedition against the infidels of 
China or against the infidels and polytheists of India. In this 


1 A large town two parasangs or leagues north of the Sihtin (Jaxartes). 
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matter I sought an omen from the Kurán, and the verse I opened 
upon was this, “O Prophet, make war upon infidels and un- 
believers, and treat them with severity.” l 

My great officers told me that the inhabitants of Hindustán 
wero infidels and unbelievers. In obedience to the order of 
Almighty God I determined on an expedition against them, and 
I issued orders to the amire of mature years, and the leaders in 
war, to come before me, and when they had come together I 
questioned the assembly as te whether I should invade Hindustén 
or China, and said to them, “ By the order of God and the 
Prophet it is incumbent upon mo to make war upon these infidels 
and polytheists.”” Throwing themselves upon their knees they 
all wished me good fortune. I demanded of the warrior chief- 
tains whether I should direct my expedition against the infidels 
of Hindustán or China. At first they repeated fables and wise 
sayings, and then said, in the country of Hindustan there are 
four defonces, and if any one invading this extensive country 
breaks down these four defences, he becomes the conqueror of 
Hindustan. 

The first defence consists of five large rivers, which flow from 
the mountains of Kashmir, and these rivers unite in their course, 
and passing through the country of Sind, flow into the Arabian 
Sea, and it is not possible to cross them without boats and 
bridges. The second defence consists of woods and forests and 
trees, which, interweaving stem with stem and branch with 
branch, render it very difficult to penetrate into that country. 
The third defence is the soldiery, and landholders, and princes, 
and Réjas of that country, who inhabit fastnesses in those 
forests, and live there like wild beasts. The fourth defence con- 
sists of the elephants, for the rulers of that country in the day 
of battle equipping elephants in mail, put them in the van of 
their army, and place great confidence in them, and they have 
trained them to such a pitch that, lifting with their trunks a 
horse with his rider, and whirling him in the air, they will dash 
him on the ground. 
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Some of the nobles said in reply that Sultán Mahmud Subuk- 
tigin conquered the country of Hindustén with 30,000 horse, 
and established hjs own servants as rulers of that region, and 
carried off many thousand loads of gold and silver and jewels 
from that country, besides subjecting it to a regular tribute, and 
is our amtr inferior to Sultán Mahmúd? No; thanks to Al- 
mighty God, to-day a 100,000 valiant Tatar horsemen wait at 
the stirfup of our amir ; if he dotermines upon this expedition Al- 
mighty God will give him victory, and he will become a ghás: 
and mujahid before God, and we shall be attendants on an amir 
who is a ghdst, aud the army will be contented and the treasury 
rich and well filled, and with the gold of Hindustén our amfr 
will become a conqueror of the world and famous among the kings 
of earth. 

At this time the prince Sháh Rukh said: “India is an extensive 
country; whatever Sultán conquers it becomes supreme over the 
four quarters of tho globe; if, under the conduct of our amir, we 
conquer India, we shall become rulers over the seven climes.” 
He then said: “ I have seen in the history of Persia that, in the 
time of the Persian Sulténs, the King of India was called Dérdi, 
with all honour and glory. On account of his dignity he bore 
no other name; and the Emperor of Rome was called Casar, 
and the Sultán of Persia was called Kiera, and the Sultán of 
the Tatars, KAdkdn, and the Emperor of China, Faghfur; but 
the King of Tran and Turan bore the title of Shahinshdh, and 
the orders of the Shdhinshdh were always paramount over the 
princes and Rdyde’ of Hindustin, and praise be to God that we 
are at this time Shdhinshdh of Irán and Trin, and it would 
be a pity that we should not be supreme over the country of 
Hindustan.” I was excessively pleased with these words of 
Prince Shéh Rukh. Then the Prince Muhammad Sultán said: 
“The whole country of India is fall of gold and jewels, and in 
it there are seventeen mines of gold and silver, diamond and 
ruby and emerald and tin end irom and steel and copper and 
quicksilver, eto., and of the plants which grow there are those 
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fit for making wearing apparel, and aromatic plants, and the 
sugar cane, and it is a country which is always greon and 
verdant, and fhe whole aspect of the country is pleasant and 
delightful. Now, since the inhabitants are chiofly polytheists 
and infidels and idolaters and worshipers of the sun, by the 
order of God and his prophet, it is right for us to conquer them. 

My -rasirs informed me that the whole amount of the revenue 
of India is six arba; now each arb is a 100 krors, and each kror 
is a 100 aes, and each lac is a 100,000 miskdla of silver. Some 
of the nobles said, “ By the favour of Almighty God we may 
conquer India, but if we establish ourselves permanently therein, 
our race will degenerate and our children will become like the 
natives of those regious, and in a few generations their strength 
and valour will diminish.’ The amirs of regimonts (kushindt) 
wore disturbed at these words, but I said to them, “ My object 
in the invasion of Hindustén is to lead an expedition against the 
infidels that, according to the law of Muhammad (upon whom 
and his family be tho blessing and peace of God), we may con- 
vert to the true faith the people of that country, and purify the 
land itself’ from the filth of infidelity and polytheism; and that we 
may overthrow their temples and idols and become ghdzls and 
mujdhids before God.” They gave an unwilling consent, but I 
placed no reliance upon them. At this time the wise men of 
Islám came before me, and a conversation began about the pro- 
prioty of a war against infidels and polytheists; they gave it 
as their opinion that it is the duty of the Sultén of Islam, and 
all the people who profess that “there is no god but Allab, and 
Muhammad is the prophet of Allah,” for the sake of preserving 
their religion and strengthening their law, to exert thoir utmost 
endeavour for the suppression of the enemies of their faith. 
And it is the duty of every Muslim and true believer to use 
his utmost exertions in obedience to his ruler. When the edify- 
ing words of the wise men reached the ears of the nobles, all their 
hearts were set upon a holy war in Hindustén, and throwing 
themselves on their knees, they repeated the Chapter of Victory. 
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When I girded up my loins for the expedition, I wrote to 
Hazrat Shaikh Zainu-d din to the effect that I had determined 
on a religious oxpgdition to Hindustén. He wrote in the margin 
of my letter: “ Be it known to Abd-] Ghazi Timdr (whom may 
God assist) that great prosperity in this world and the next will 
result to you from this undertaking, and you will go and return in 
safety.” Ho also sent moa large sword which I made my sceptre. 

In the meanwhile there came a petition from the Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahangir, from the confines of Kábulistán, the 
government of which country, from the boundaries of Kunduz 
and Bakalén and Kábul and Ghazn{ and Kandahár, was vested 
in him. When I looked at this petition it was thus written: 
“ Since, according to your order, I arrived in this country, I have 
acted towards all the people conformably to the exalted ordor 
and wisdom-increasing counsels of the great king. When I 
had satisfied my mind with the conquest and settlement of this 
kingdom, I turned my thoughts towards the acquisition of some 
of the provinces of Hindustéu. I enquired concerning the con- 
dition of that country, and received the following account: that 
the city of Dehli is the capital of the sovereigns of India, and 
after the death of Sultén Firoz Shah, two brothers among his 
nobility, of whom one was named Mallu and tho other Sérang, 
becoming very powerful, established their independence, giving 
the nominal sovereignty to one of the sons of Sultan Firoz Shéh, 
by name, Sultán Mahmúd, they kept the real power in their 
own hands, and virtually governed the empire, Mallu, the elder 
brother, lives at Dehli, about the person of Sultán Mahmúd, and 
Sérang is established in the city of Multan, for the protection of 
that country. When I became acquainted with these matters, 
acting according to the practice of the great king, I wrote a letter 
and sent it to him (Sérang) by an ambassador, purporting that 
since the fame of the victories and conquests, and of the extensive 
empire of the great king is spread all over the world, it is 
certain that it must have reached him also. The great king has 
appointed me to the government of those provinces which lie on 
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the borders of Hindustén, and has ordered that ‘If the rulers of 
Hindustén come before me with tribute I will not interfere with 
their lives, property, or kingdoms; but if they are negligent in 
proffering obedience and submission, I will put forth my strength 
for the conquest of the kingdoms of India. At all events, if 
they set any value upon their lives, property, and reputation, 
they will pay me a yearly tribute, and if not, they shall hear of 
my arrival with my powerful armies. Farewell.’ When the 
ambassador reached the presence of Sfrang at Multan, he was 
treated with great respect and consideration; but in reply to his 
letter, Sarang said, ‘It is difficult to take an empire like a bride to 
your bosom without trouble and difficulty and the clashing of 
swords, The desire of your prince is to take this kingdom with 
its rich revenue, Well, let him wrest it from vs by force of 
arms if he be able. I have numerous armies and formidable 
elephants, and am quite prepared for war.” With these words he 
dismissed the ambassador. But when this unsatisfactory answer 
was brought back to me, I issued immediate orders for the armies 
to assemble from all quarters, together with such of the nobles as 
were in my province, such as Am{r Séikal Kandahari, and other 
amirs,' and soldiers. I got ready for the invasion of Hindustén. 
I plundered and laid waste the country of the Aghánís who 
inhabit the mountain Sulaiman, and marching steadily forwards 
I crossed the river Indus, and assaulted the city of Uch, and 
through the good fortune of the great king, I took it. Leaving 
a body of men there as a garrison, I proceeded to Multan, which 
I besieged; but as Sarang had carefully fortified and strengthened 
this fortress, the siege has been protracted for some days, and, 
indeed, I am at this moment engaged in the siege, giving an 
assault twice every day. All the nobles have displayed great 
valour and intrepidity, more especially Tímúr Khwajah, the son 
of Amir Kkúghá, and I am now waiting for farther instructions.” 

When I had read this letter, my previous resolution was con- 
firmed and strengthened. 

i (A long string of names is given.) 
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‘The holy war against the infidels of Hindustán. 


I acted in such a manner that by the spring of that year I had 
collected the soldiery from all parts of tho countries under my 
sway; and in the auspicious month Rajéb, a.n. 800 (March, 
1408), which may be expressed according to the rule of Abjad, 
by the words karib fath, appointed the princo "Umar, the son of 
Prince Mirzé Shah, my viceroy in Samarkand, and leaving him 
some of the nobles and soldiery, I placed my foot in the stirrup 
at a lucky moment, and quitting ny capital Samarkand, directed 
my course towards Hindustan. Marching on, hunting as I 
wont, I reached Turmuz, and ordering the construction of a 
bridge of boats over the Jíhún, I crossed that river with my 
whole army and encamped at the village of Khulm. Beating 
the drum of departure from that place, and passing in my march 
Ghazt{k and Samankdén, I arrived at Indar4b, and tho nobles 
and people of that place, high and low, pouring out in crowds to 
meet me, all at once set up a groat cry and lamentation, demand- 
ing justice. I sent for a number of the nobles and chief men 
among them and instituted an enquiry into this matter. 

On their knees they made representation demanding pro- 
tection from tho infidel Kators and the Siy4h-poshes, saying, 
we have brought our petition against these oppressivo infidels to 
the presence of the king of Islam, for the infidel Kators and the 
Siyéh-poshes exact tribute and black mail every year from us 
who are true believers, and if we fail in the least of our settled 
amount, they slay our men and carry our women and children 
into slavery, so that we helpless Musulmáns fly for protection to 
the presence of the great king that he may grant to us oppressed 
ones our hearts’ desire upon these infidels. On hearing these 
words the flame of my zeal for Islám, and my affection for my 
religion, began to blaze, and I addressed those Musulméns with 
the following consolatory words :-——By the help and assistance of 
Almighty God I will grant you your hearts’ desire on these 
oppressive infidel Kators and Siy&h-poshes, and I will relieve 
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yoa who are Musulm&ns from the tyranny of these unbolievers. 
They all lifted their hands invoking blessings on me. 


Account of the holy war against the infidel Bators and the 
Siydh-poshes. 

I immediately selected ten battalions from my army, and 
giving the command to Prince Sh4h Rukh, left him in charge of 
the remaining forces and baggage, in Tilak Ghúnán, and Diktdr, 
whilo 1 myself sot my foot in tho stirrup to chastise the infidel 
Kators. Setting spurs to my horse I marched forward in 
great haste, accomplishing two days journcy in the twenty-four 
hours, When I arrived at the place called Paryan ÍI detached 
prince Rustam and Burhén Aghlan Jijitar, who were reckoned 
among my chicf nobles, against the country of the Siy&h-poshes, 
which lay on the left hand. With them I sent some of the 
nobility and a body of 10,000 cavalry, while 1 myself pursued 
my march towards the mountains of Kator. When I made 
onquirics concerning the extent and condition of that kingdom 
from Muzid, who was the chief man of Indaráb, he informed me 
that the length of the kingdom of Kator stretches from the frontier 
of Kashmir to the mountains of Kábul, and there are many 
towns and villages in this country. One of their large cities is 
called Shokal, and another Jorkal, which latter is the residence 
of their ruler. The country produves fruits in large quantities, 
such as grapes, apples, apricot’, and various other kinds. Rice 
and other grains are cultivated. Much wine is made, and all 
people, great and small, drink of it. The people eat swine’s 
flesh. Cattle and sheep abound in this country. Most of the 
inhabitants are idolaters ; they are men of a powerful frame and 
fair complexion. Their language is distinct from Turki, Persian, 
Hindi, aud Kashmiri. Their weapons are arrows, swords, and 
alings. Their ruler is called ’Adélshé.! When I arrived at 
Khawak I perceived a dilapidated fort which I resolved to repair, 

1 (The Zafar-ndma writes this name “Udashd;" only one of the four MBB, 
admits the 4) 
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so I immediately gave orders to the soldiers to that effect, and it 
was speedily executed. As most of the route was rocky and 
precipitous, I ordered most of the nobles and all the soldiers to 
leave horses, camols, and superfluous baggage in this fort. In 
obedience to this order most of the nobles and all the soldiors ac- 
companied me on foot, while I, relying on the assistanco of 
Almighty God, pressed steadily forward to the conquest of Kator 
and began to ascend the mountains. In spite of the heat of the 
wind there was so much snow on tho hills that the feet of both 
men and cattle helplessly sank in it. I was therefore obliged 
to halt during the day, but at night when the snow congealed I 
pursued my way over the frozen surface of the ice till I reached 
the top of the mountain. At day-break, when the ice thawed, 
carpets and horse-rugs were spread upon its surfaco and the 
horses were kept upon them, At night-fall we again went on as 
before, and in this manner I crossed several lofty mountains, but 
the nobles were obliged to send back to tho fort several of the 
horses they had brought with them. When I reached the top of 
a lofty mountain, such that there can be none higher than it, I 
found that these wicked infidels had taken up their position in 
the caverns of the mountain, the entrances of which were blocked 
up with snow, so that they were almost inaccessible, nor, in spite 
of all my exertions, could I find a way to descend the mountain. 
I was obliged to give orders to my brave soldiers to get down as 
best they could. The nobles and soldiery now began the descent. 
Some lying down on their sides and sliding over the snow, rolled 
themselves down to the bottom. Others fastening cords and long 
tent ropes to their waists and attaching one end of the ropes to 
the trees and rocks which were on the top, let themselves gently 
down. .As for me, I gave orders that they should make me a 
basket of planks and wicker work. When they had made the 
| basket they attached firmly to each of its four corners a rope 
' 150 yards in length, and as I, since I undertook this expe- 
| dition against the infidels, had made up my mind to undergo 
all manner of trouble and fatigue, I took my seat in the basket, 
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and a body of men taking hold of the ends of these ropes 
lowered away gently till the rope had all run out, and then 
some persons scrambling down to before where I was, cleared 
away the snow and ico with spades and mattocks, and made a 
place for me to stand upon. The first body of men then having 
descended to this place, again lowered me gently down as far 
as the ropes would reach. At the fifth repetition of this ma- 
nwuvre I reached the bottom of the mountain. Whon in this 
manner all the nobles and soldiers had got down, some of the 
horses, my own private property, which had accompanied me, 
were let down in the same manner, that is, by attaching ropes to 
their legs and shoulders, but out of the whole number only two 
reached the bottom in safety, all the others being dashed to 
pieces. When.no more of my people remained above, since my 
object was the extermination of the infidels, grasping my sceptre- 
sword in my hand I marched forward on foot one parasang into 
that rocky country, together with my nobility and troops. At 
tho carnest potition of the nobles I again mounted, but all the 
chiefs, with their soldiers, kept on steadily marching on foot at 
my stirrup. The ruler of Kator had a fort, on one side of which 
was a rivor, and beyond the river a lofty mountain reaching down 
to the water. As the infidels in this fort had gained intelligence 
of my approach a day before my arrival, and dread had taken 
possession of their hearts, they had removed thoir wealth and 
property from the fort, and having crossed the river, had taken 
refuge in the mountain which was very lofty, and abounded in 
caves very difficult of access. On its being represented to me 
that this fort was the most important stronghold of the ruler of 
Kator in those parts, I resolv€d to subduo it. When I ad- 
vanced into the neighbourhood of the fort I did not perceive a 
trace of the infidels, and when I came to the place itself I saw 
that they had abandoned it and fled. I obtained a booty of 
many sheep and some other things here, and ordered that they 
should set fire to the houses and buildings of the city, in the 
midst of which the fort was built, and that they should level it 
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with the ground. Then crossing the river in haste and pursuing 
the track of the enomy, I reached the skirts of the mountain on 
the top of which the infidels had taken up their position in 
defiles and other strong places. I immediately gave orders to 
my valiant and experienced troops to ascend. Raising their war 
ery and shouting the takbir, they rushed to the attack, and before 
all the rest Shaikh Arslán Aztuinén Kabak Khán, who is a lion 
in the day of battle, mounting the hill on the left hand, com- 
menced the fight. Leading his men upon the infidels he put 
them to flight, and following up the enemy entered the fastuesses 
of the rock and sent numbers of the impious unbelievers to hell. 
Tawachi `Ali Sultán, also on his side, made a valiant assault upon 
the fue, and with his own regiment charged and routed the infidel 
enemy, sending numbers of them to hell Amir Shah Malik 
tov, on his sido, displayed great valour, making a great slaughter 
of the infidels and driving them completely out of the mountain. 
Mubashir Bahadur and Mankali Khwajah, and Súnjak Bahadur, 
and Shaikh ’Ali Sélar, and Musa Zakmél, and Husain Malik 
Kúchín, and Mir Husain Kur, and the other nobles, displayed 
great valour and used their swords well. They all proved their 
zeal for Islam on the unbelieving foe, and having overpowered 
the infidels they put many of them to doath, and took possession 
of their fastnesaes. Only a few of the enemy succeeded in 
sheltering themselves, wounded and worn out with fatigue, in 
their caverns. Of my troops only fourteen persons lost their 
lives, and that was in effecting the passage of the mountain. 
Some of the infidels held out in their defiles for three days and 
nights, but sending my valiant troops against them I so pressed 
them that they were obliged to*surrender and call for quarter. 
I sent Ak Sultán to them with the message that if they would 
consent to submit unconditionally and would all become Musul- 
máns and repeat the creed, I would grant them quarter, but 
otherwise I would exterminate them to a man. When Ak 
Sultan reached the infidels with this message, which he explained 
to them through the medium of an interpreter conversant both 
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with their language and with Turki, they all proffered submir- 
sion, and repeating the necessary formula, embraced the Mu- 
hammadan faith. Relying upon this external profession I spared 
their lives and property, and gave orders that no one should 
interfero with their lives, wealth, or country. I then clothed 
some of them in dresses of honour and dismissed thom. I halted 
with my army there for that night, and these black-learted 
infidels made a nocturnal assault on the regiment of Amir Shéh 
Malık, but as this leader was on his guard, the enemy were 
foiled in their intentions. Numbers of them were slain, and 150 
fell into our hands alive, who were afterwards put to death by 
my enraged suldiery. As soon as it was day I ordered my 
troops to attack on all four sides at once, and forcing their way 
into the defiles to kill all the men, to make prisoners the women 
and children, and to plunder and lay waste all their property. Jn 
obedience to these orders, my nobles and troops making a valiant 
assault on all sides at once, and putting to the sword the remnant 
of the infidela, consigned them to the house of perdition. They 
made prisoners of their women and childron, and secured an 
enorinous booty. I directed towers to be built on the mountain 
of the skulls of those obstinate unbelievers, and I orderod an 
engraver on stone, who was in my camp, to cut an inscription 
somewhcre on those defiles to the effect that I had reached this 
country by such and such a route, in the auspicious month of Rama- 
zén, A. H. 800 (May, 1398): that if chance should conduct any- 
one to this spot he might know hew I had reached it. At this time 
] had received no intelligence of Prince Rustam and Burhdn 
Aghlán, whom I had detached afainst the country of the Siyéh- 
poshes, and since this same Burhén Aghlán on a former oc- 
casion, when I had appointed him to the command in a predatory 
incursion, had displayed great sloth and military incapacity (to 
retrieve which negligence I had given him the command on the 
present occasion), a doubt entered my mind as to what he could 
be doing. One night, too, I dreamt that my sword was bent, 
which I interpreted into a certain token that Burhén Aghlén 
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had been defeated. I immediately appointed Muhammad Azéd, 
who was one of those whom I had brought up,! to go and ascer- 
tain something respecting him, and 1 put under his command 
Daulát Shah and Shaikh ’Alf, tho son of Airakuli Adighir, and 
Shaihk Muhammad, and ’Ali Bahddur, with a body of 400 men, 
100 of whom wero Tátárs and the remaining 300 Tajiks, and 
gave them a native of Kator as a guide. Muhammad Azdd 
with his band of heroes immediately commenced his march, and 
crossing lofty mountains full of snow and ice, and passing 
through narrow defiles, rolling in many places over precipices 
and sliding over the icy surface, finally got out of the mountains 
and into tho open country, When Muhammad Azád having 
extricated himself from the mountains, reached the fortress of 
the Siyih-poshes, he found it deserted. for they had abandoned 
it from their dread of the army of Islam, and had taken refuge 
in their mountain defiles. Now Burhén Aghlén’s adventure had 
been as follows :—Whion he, with the nobles under his command. 
auch as lsina’{l, and Allahd&d, and Sdbakh Tímúr, ete., ete., and 
the troops reached the fort he found it empty, and incautiously 
following the footsteps of the enemy, came to the defiles. They 
had left a few troopers and a few foot soldiers as a guard below, 
and the infidels rising from their ambushes, fiercely assailed the 
true-believers. Such was the cowardice and military incapacity 
of Burhén Aghlán that he threw away his arms and fled without 
striking a blow. When the troops saw the flight of their leader 
they lost heart and were defeated, and the infidels following them 
closely raised full many a true believer to the rank of a martyr. 
Of the amira of the regiments, Daulat Shéh, and Shafkh Husain 
Stichi, and Adina Bahádur displayed great valour, but after 
slaying many of the infidels they finally drank the sherbet of 
martyrdom ; Burhén Aghl&a, leaving many horses and suits of 
armour a prey to the infidels, escaped. 

When Muhammad Aséd, with those 400 men, arrived at the 
deserted fort of the Siy&h-poshes, he followed the track of the 
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enemy towards the mountain. On arriving at the acene of 
Burhén Aghlén’s defeat and flight, he was assaulted by the 
infidels, who had defeated Burhin Aghlén, but he fought so 
gallantly that he routed them with great slaughter, and recovered 
all the horses and armour which these impious ones had captured 
from the soldiers of Burhéu Aghlan, besides taking a large 
booty from them in the way of wealth and property. Marching 
homeward, he met on that very day Burhén Aghlán, each of 
whose soldiers recognized and had restored tu him his own horse 
and arms. On that day they reached a pass (kotal), where 
Muhammad Azéd proposed to Burhén Aghlan that they should 
halt, but the cowardice and inefficiency of the latter would hear 
of no delay, so they went through the pass. Certainly, from 
the days of Changiz Khan to the present time, no man of the 
ulis has shown such a lack of energy and courage. 

When I had despatched Muhammad Azéd from Kator, and 
satisfied myself with the subjugation of that country, I sent 
forward ’Ali Sisténi and Jalélu-] lslam to discover a road and 
make clear halting placea for me. In obedience to this order they 
went forward, clearing away the snow and ice in many places 
from the road. Having made a passage for me they returned. 
I immediately mounted and set forward, and the nobles and 
soldiery marched along with me on foot, and so I proceeded in 
triumph along the track which they had made till I reached 
Khéwak, where I had left the horses in the fort. I had been 
absent eighteen days on this expedition against the infidels, and 
the nobles and soldiery, who had hitherto fought on foot, now 
regained their horses. Leaving a body of men to garrison the 
fort which I had built, I directed my own course towards the 
heavy baggage, and arrived at Tilak Ghúnán and Díktúr, places 
in that country ; the princes and amirs of the place came out to 
meet me with congratulations on my victory. Burhan Aghlén 
and Muhammad Azéd here joined my victorious camp. I however 
gave orders that they should refuse admittance to Burhén 
Aghlén, and on no account allow him to enter my presence, 
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for it is the docree of Almighty God that if twenty true believers 
engage boldly and steadily in fight with ten times the number 
of infidels they shall prevail against them, and yet Burhan 
Aghlan, with 10,000 men under his command, was routed by 
and fled from a small number of infidels, exposing Musulmans 
to disgrace and death. On the other hand, I loaded with 
honours and benefits Muhammad Aziid, who, with only 400 men, 
had fought a valiant action against the groatly superior numbers 
of tho unbelievers. I exalted his rank above his fellows, and 
gavo him a regiment; nor did I omit to shower my princely 
favours on his companions in victory. 


Account of my sending Shah Rukh to the kingdom of Khurasan. 
Account of the construction of the Canal of Maht-gir. 


Arrival of Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din from Persia with magnificent 
presents. 


Repairing of the Fort of I'riyab.— Punishment of Musa Aghdn. 


Audience of the Sergeant of Archers, ete., ete. 


* © * When I had arranged the conquest and settlement of 
the country (of tho Aghánís) and the measures for the protec- 
tion of the roads to my satisfaction, and had exterminated the 
rebellious predatory tribes of the Aghdnis, I mounted my horse 
and spurred forward in the direction of Hindustin, and on 
Friday, the 8th of the month, I halted on the bank of the 
river Indus, in the very place where Sultán Jalálu-d din, of 
Khwérizm, had swum the river to escape from Chang{z Khan, 
and where the latter encamped when he refrained from following. 
There I pitched my camp, and gave orders to the nobles and 
soldiery that they should collect boats, planks, etc., and construct 
a bridge over the Indus. In obedience to my order they all set 
to work, and in two days had constructed a bridge over this 


mighty river. 
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At this time some ambassadors atrived from various quarters 
of the globe, and the drift of the letters and communications of 
the Sultáns and rulers and chief men of their respective countries 
and kingdoms was this: ‘‘ We have placed the collar of obedience 
and submission, in all sincerity, on the neck of our life, and the 
saddle of servitude on our back; we are all anxiously expecting 
the auspicious arrival of the great king. When will it be that the 
prosperous shadow of his umbrella will, by its protection, impart 
felicity to this kingdom, and when will the honour of kissing the 
sublime footstool be attainable by us?’’ I wrote encouraging 
farmans, in reply to the representations of the Sultans, and en- 
trusted them to tho ambassadors, whom I dismissed, and such 
men as Saiyid Muhammad Madani, who camo on the part of the 
chief men of Mecca, the exalted, and Medina, the blest, I treated 
with great respect and attention, and loaded them with abundant 
favours beforo their departure ; I also gavo a horse and dress 
of honour to the envoy of Iskander Sháh, the ruler of Kashmir, 
when I dismissed him, and despatchod a farmdn to his master to 
the effect that as soon as my victorious camp arrived at tho city 
of Dibálpúr he should join me with his forces. When I had 
dismissed the ambassadors I crossed the Indus, on Tuesday, the 
12th of Muharram, a.m. 801 (24th Sept., a.D. 1398), and 
pitched my camp on the opposite bank of the river, and made 
inquiry about the roads from some zamtnddre of the neigh- 
bourhood, who had voluntarily submitted and given in their 
adhesion. They represented that one of the roads lay through 
a fertile and well-watered district, but was circuitous and lengthy; 
and the other road, which was near Multén, was a route through 
the Chol-jarad! desert, in which neither water nor pasture were 
procurable for several days journey. It was by this route, 
through the Chol-jarad, that Sultán Jaldlu-d din of Khwérizm 
reached Multan, after crossing the Indus, in his flight from 
before Changiz Khén. This desert is hence called Chol-i Jalal, 
p When I heard this acconnt I determined to proceed by the desert 


1 (Jered, an open barren country: Chol, alto means desert.} 
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route, and issued orders that the whole army should carry with 
them water and provision for several days. I then advanced 
some days march into the desert. It was now that the princos 
and Rájás of the mountainous country of Jad, by way of perfect 
sincerity, planting their feet in the road of obedionce and sub- 
mission, sought my camp with tribute and presents, whon they 
were honoured by kissing the earth in my presenco. Befuro this, 
prince Rustam, whom I had sent with Hamza Amir Taghi 
Baghé, and other amirs, and a numerous army towards Multan, 
having entered the desert by the samo road, had approached the 
mountains of Jud, and these princes and Rdjds, owing to their 
good fortune, had come befuro him and proffered a suitable sub- 
mission, and supplied his army with provisions. Ever since then 
they had worn the yoke of sorvitude and obedience to my powor on : 
the neck of sincerity. I therefore confirmed their kings and dis- 
missed them with favourable farmdn«, and I then marched forward, 
and, getting clear of the desert, halted on the bank of the river 
Jand (Jhilam); but it was represented to me that in tle middle 
of this stream there was a very strongly fortified island, the ruler 
of which was called Shahébu-d din, and that he had collected a 
very considerable force. When Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir 
was marching upon Multén, this Shahébu-d din, girding up the 
loins of obedience and submission, presented himself to the prince, 
and made an external display of the duties of servitude and de- 
pendance, and offered tribute and suitable gifts, besides remaining 
aome time in the prince’s presence. When, having received his 
dismissal, he returned to his home, he became arrogant, seeing 
the etrength and inaular position of his fortress and the multitude 
of his troops, so that he ventured on rebellion and open opposi- 
tion, and, cutting a canal from the river Jamd, he brought the 
water of the river to that side of the city on which it was not 
before, ao that on all four sides of his city and fort he had a moat 
fall of water. He had also laid up a stock of provisions and 
munitions of war. Now when I heard this, I resolyed on his 
entire subjugation. 
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Capture of the island of Shahdbu-d din. 


I acted in the following manner. I gave immediate orders to 
Amir Shaikh Núru-d din to march with his own tumdns and 
uther commanders of regiments (kushún) towards this island, 
and commanded that every soldier should, by the way, take 
branches of trees, and that with these branches they should fill 
up the moat which Shah4bu-d din had dug. Having, by pru- 
dence and stratagem, captured the island, thoy were to utterly 
exterminate the enemy. Amfr Shaikh Nuru-d din, on that very 
day, being Wednesday, the 14th of Muharram, set out with 
his gallant army for the island of Shahdbu-d din, which he 
reached in a short time. He and all his troops dismounted on 
the brink of the moat, into which they threw the branches of 
the trees, thereby forming a bridge, which enabled them quickly 
to cross the water and come to close quarters with the enomy. 
But a stern resistance here awaited them, and the whole day, 
from day-break till the time of evening prayer, was spent in 
furious combat. At night-fall, Amir Shaikh Núru-d dín, with 
his valiant troops, occupied his own ground, not yielding a 
single inch, and exercised the utmost vigilance and precaution. 
All on a sudden, Shahdbu-d din, with 10,000 men, made a night 
attack on our troops. Amir Shaikh Núru-d din displayed great 
valour, and encountered the enemy with unflinching energy, and 
turned back the tide of the, night assault upon Shahébu-d din's 
army; which at length, many of them having been levelled with 
the dust of destruction, took to flight, and many of the fugitives 
throwing themselves into the water of the moat became food 
for fishes. In that night, Mansdr and Búraj Chúra, with his 
brothers, who were born slaves of my household (khdna-sdd), gave 
proofs of the most intrepid coufage, and were badly wounded. 
When, in the course of my march, I gained intelligence of 
Shahébu-d din’s behavionr, I led an expedition against him in 
my own person, and halted on the edge of the moat of his 
fortress. It was represented to mo that Shabdbu-d din, in his 
night attack, had met with a severe repulse, and a great number 
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of his most serviceable mon had been slaughtered; he had, in 
consequence, lost hope, and, withdrawing his consideration from 
his kingdom and wealth, had embarked, brokon-hearted and in 
a helpless condition, on 200 boats, which he had procured for 
such an emergency as the present, and had kept moored under 
his own palace. He had thus effected his escape, fleeing down 
the river towards Uch. 

Upon this I issued a farman, to the effect that Amir Shaikh 
Núru-d din, with his nobles and retainers, should proceed along 
the bank of the river in pursuit of Shahábu-d din, He gallantly 
pursued with his brave army, and, having come up with the 
fugitives, engaged them with his archery, and succeoded in 
making great slaughter of them, and, returning in triumph, 
obtained the highest rewards, He was admitted to the honour 
of kissing my footstool, and in guerdon of the gallantry which 
he had displayed, I loaded him with my princely benefits. The 
troops also who, in the night attack, had shown such valour, and 
had received wounda, I distinguished with marks of favour. I 
ordered Amir Shéh Malik to lead his troops into every nook and 
corner of the island, and search all the jungles and forests, so 
as to get into his power such of the enemy as had taken refuge 
in them. He, in obedience to my order, instituted a rigorous 
search through every nook and cranny of the island, and numbers 
of the enemy and Indians, who had taken refuge in it, fell a prey 
to his remorseless scymitar, and he returned, bringing as captives 
their women and children, and with a large booty consisting of 
their wealth and property, and many boats laden with grain. 
When I had burnt and overthrown the city and fort of Shah&bu-d 
dín, and levelled it to the ground, I was aatiafied,-and, departing 
thence, marched along the banks of the river Jamd (Jhilam). In 
the meanwhile I heard that Shahdébu-d din’s fleet of boats, having 
arrived in the environs of Multén, had encountered the troops 
of Prince Pir Muhammad Jabdngir and those of Amir Sulaimdn 
Shéh (who had the command of Prince Shéh Rukh’s army), and 
that the fleet had been completely destroyed, and that ShahAbu-d 
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din had drowned himself, after having first thrown his wives and 
children into the river, which utter annihilation of his family 
was very pleasing to me. 

After five or six days march, on Sunday the 21st of the 
mouth, I came to a place in which the rivers Jamd and Chinad 
(Chindb) unite, where there was a fort which they have built at 
the confluonce of the two rivers. Hero I halted and amused 
myself by beholding the waves and watery conflict at the junction 
of thexe great streams, and the sight of His wonders led me to 
reflect on the power of Almighty God. But it occurred to me 
that it would bo difficult to cross here without constructing a 
bridge, and when I gave orders to the nobles and soldiery that 
they should commenco building ono, some of the saminddrs and 
chief men of the country who wore present prostrated themselves, 
and on their knees made representation that it was impossible to 
build a bridge ovor such a strong and turbulent stream, for when 
Turmsharin Khan came to this country, his utmost endeavours 
were insufficient to bridge the river, and he was finally obliged to 
cross by means of boats, so now the great king should also trans- 
port his army across in boats. I told them that 1 would cross in 
that manner in case I found myself unable to construct a bridge, 
and I immediately gave orders that my whole army should set 
to work to build one. Accordingly, collecting boats and con- 
necting them together firmly with chains and cables, and driving 
down beams and piles into the water, they formed bridge, and 
all this was completed and made excessively strong in six days, 
that is to say by Wednesday the 28th of tho month. Mount- 
ing my horse of state, I crossed the river and gave directions 
that the several divigions of my army should cross in succession, 
and I halted another day on the bank of that river for the 
baggage and troops to pass. 

When all my troops had crossed in safety I marched forward, 
and when I arrived at the city of Tulamba I pitched my camp 
on the bank of the river. Tulamba is about seventy miles 
from Multén, On the same day the Saiyide, and ' Ulamá, and 
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Shatkhs, and chief men and rulers of Tulamba came out to meet 
me, and enjoyed the honour of kissing my stirrup. As sincerity 
was clearly written on their foreheads, every one of thom accord- 
ing to his rank was distinguished by marks of my princely favour. 
Marching forward I halted on Saturday, the lst of the month 
Safar, in the plain which lies beforo the fortress of Tulamba. 
My wazirs had fixed the ransom of the peoplo of the city at two 
lacs of rupees, and appointed collectors; but as the Saiyids, who 
are the family and descendants of our Jord Muhaminad the 
chosen, and the ’Ulamd of Islám, who are the heirs of the 
prophets (upon him and upon them bo blessings and peace), had 
always in my court been honoured and treated with roverence and 
respect, I gave orders, now that a ransom was abcut to be levied 
from the citizens of Tulamba, that whatever was written against 
the names of the Saiyids and ’U/amd, should be struck out of the 
account, and I sent them away, having filled their hearts with 
joy and triumph by presents of costly dresses of honour, and 
Arab horses. A reinforcement of troops arrived about this time, 
so that my army became more numerous than the tribes of ants 
and locusts, causing scarcity of provisions, so that there was a 
dearth of grain in my camp, though the people of the city had 
quantitics. Since a part of the ransom, consisting of coin, had 
not yet been collected, and since my troops were distressed on 
account of the scarcity of provisions, I ordered that the citizens 
should make payment in grain instead of money ; but they per- 
sisted in storing up their corn, totally regardless of the sufferings 
of my troops. The hungry Tátárs, making a general assault 
upon them like ants and locusts, plundered an enormous number 
of granaries, so gumerous indeed as to be incalculable, and 
according to the text, “ Verily, kings when they enter a city 
utterly ruin it,” the hungry Tátárs opened the hands of devas- 
tation in the city till a rumour of the havoc they were making 
reached me. I ordered the Siydwals and Tawdchts to expel the 
troops from the city, and commanded that whatever corn and 
other property had heen plundered should be taken as an equiva- 
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lent for so much ransom. At this time it was represented to me 
that some of the chief saminddrs of the environs of Tulamba, at 
tho time when prince Pir Muhammad was marching on Multén, 
had presented themselves before him, walking in the path of 
obedience and submission, but when they had received their dis- 
missal and returned to their own home they planted their feet on 
the highway of contumacy and rebellion. I immediately gave 
orders to Amir Shéh Malik, and to Shaikh Muhammad, the son 
of Aiki Timur, to march with their ¢umdne and kushins against 
theso rebels, and to inflict condign punishment upon thom. 
Amir Sháh Malik and Shaikh Muhammad, taking a guide with 
them, instantly commenced their march, and having arrived at 
the jungles in which these wretches, forsaken by fortune, had 
taken refuge, they dismounted, and entering the jungle slew two 
thousand of these ill fated Indians with their remorseless sabres, 
carrying off captivos their women and children, and returned 
with a great booty of kine, buffaloes, and other property. When 
on their victorious return they displayed in my sight the spoils 
they had won, I ordered them to make a general distribution to 
the soldiery. When my mind was satisfied with the extermina- 
tion of these wretches, on Saturday the 7th of Safar I set my 
foot in the stirrup and marched from Tulamba. I halted at a 
place called Jal, which is on the bank of the river Biyéh, opposite 
to Shéhpur. It was represented to me that in this country there 
was a certain saminddr, by name Nusrat, of the tribe of Khokhar, 
who, having established himself with two thousand bloodthirsty 
soldiers in a fortress on the bank of a lake, breathed out defiance 
and rebellion. Leaving a body of men in that place, I imme- 
diately marched to attack this Nusrat Khokhar. 


Account of the utter annihilation of Nusrat Khokhar. 


Leaving behind the heavy baggage with a select body of men, 
I commenced my march. I appointed Amir Shaikh Naru-d din 
and Amir Allahdéd to the command of the right wing of the 
army, and Amír Shéh Malik and Amir Shaikh Muhammad 
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were the leaders of the left wing. I took up my own position in 
the centre, placing in my van ’Ali Sultan with the infantry of 
Khurésén. When I arrived at the heavy swampy ground on the 
bank of the lake, whore the God-forsaken Nusrat had taken up 
his position, I found that he was there with his two thousand 
men drawn up all ready to receive me. ‘Ali Sultán, with the 
gallant infantry of Khurdsén, immediately entered the marshy 
ground, aud, attacking those unsainted Indians, succeeded in 
forcing his way half through the difficult ground, and though he 
and several of his men wero severely wounded, kept up a spirited 
fight. I immediately ordered Amir Shaikh Núru-d din and 
Amir Allahddd with the troops of the right wing to hasten to 
his support, and as soon as they had succeeded in overcoming tho 
difficulties of the ground, they charged full upon Nusrat and his 
men, who, already worsted, were totally unable to stand the 
second attack, and were routed with great slaughter. Nusrat 
himself fell among the slain, but it was not known how ho had 
been killed, or whether he effected his escape. My victorious 
troops entered and set fire to tho residence of Nusrat Khokhar, 
and having plundored the wealth and property of those Indians 
and taking au immense booty of flocks, herds, buffaloes, ete., 
returned to my presence. I immediately left the place and halted 
at Shéh Nawaz, which is a populous village on the bank of the 
Biy&h, where there was a great quantity of grain stored up in 
magazines and granaries. My soldiers and I carried away as 
much as ever we were able, and as for what remained I ordered 
them to set fire to the granaries, and detached a portion of my 
gallant army in pursuit of some of Nusrat’s followers, who had 
escaped across the river Biyéh. My troops crossed the stream, 
overtook the army, slaughtered a great number of them, and re- 
turned with many prisoners and an immense booty. On Tues- 
day, the 13th of the month, I set out from Shéh Nawaz, on my 
return to the baggage, and pitched my camp on the bank of the 
river Biyáh, opposite to Janjén, in the place where all my heavy 
baggage and supplies were collected, and gave orders that my 
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whole army and baggage should cross the river to Janjén, and 
that they should set up my tent on a little eminence outside the 
town, at tho foot of which was a verdant garden, and when 
they had done this I myself crossed and mounted to the top of 
this little eminonce, from whence a green pleasant plain met my 
view. I returned to my tent in time for mid-day prayer, after 
which one of prince Sh4h Rukh’s servants, by namo, Pir Malik, 
brought me letters from the prince in Khurdsin. These letters 
J found to contain assurances of his own well-being and that of 
the country intrusted to his care. 


Account of the arrival of the news of the conquest of Multdn, 


At the same time, intelligence arrived from my prosperous 
son, Pir Muhaymad Jahdngir, and the other nobles who were 
besieging Multan, “that, by the merey*of God, and the good 
fortune of the great king, victory has shown her face, after we 
have been employed six months in the siege of Multén. Sérang, 
the ruler of Mult4n, with his army and people, were reduced to 
such straits that nothing eatable, not even a cat or a mouse, 
remained alive in their city. When Sérang found himself 
reduced by famine to sach extremity, he was forced by sheer 
weakness and exhaustion to surrender, bargaining only for his 
life. On this condition being granted, he came out of the city 
and made it over to us, as ‘has been mentioned before. Now 
the rainy season had by this time set in, and the rain kept con- 
tinually falling in torrents, so that most of the horses of my 
own stable, and those of great numbers of the nobles and soldiery 
died, and we were obliged, by the heavy rains, to shift our 
quarters from our camp into the city. When some time had 
elapsed in this manner, and scarcely a horse remained among us, 
the neighbouring saminddrs and chieftains who, by way of obe- 
dibnce and submission, had entered the house of subjection, and 
had all come with offers of service, when they saw our apparent 
distrees, all withdrew their feet from the highway of obedience, 
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and many of these perfidious chiefs brought death upon them- 
selves. Now, praise be to God, that at the time when, on ac- 
capnt of the mortality among our horses, and the rebellious 
conduct of the saminddrs, we were reduced to perplexity and 
distress, the report has been spread through the country of the 
arrival of the victorious standards of the great king, infusing 
joy into the heart of his servants and inspiring the wretched 
enemy with penitence for their evil deeds. Woe shall follow close 
upon our petition to the glorious threshold.” On reading these 
letters from Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir, I returned thanks 
to Almighty God, and on the very next day, having received 
intelligence of the prince's near arrival, I sent out a plentiful 
supply of food and provision for each of the princes and nobles ; 
I further ordered that all the nobles who were attendants on 
my stirrup should go forth to pay honour to Prince Pir Mu- 
hammad, and that all the nobles and army, tumán by tuman, 
and kushin by kushún, should go forth to meet him. This being 
done, the prince presented himself in my presence. First, I 
sent for Prince Muhammad Jahangir, and, affectionately em- 
ing him, gave him a place before myself. I then ordered 

e admittance of the nobles, who knelt and saluted me. After 
this, ordering the attendance of Mushk-bdshis and Yus-bdshta, 
I saluted them all. J then entered my private tent, taking the 
prince with me, and stationing the other nobles outside. I 
alleviated the toils and fatigues which they had undergone in the 
Multén war, and then, after affable conversation, I dismissed 
them to their own tents. But keeping with me Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahdngir, I entered into a detailed inquiry of the 
circumstances of the army, and the behaviour of each of the 
noblea, and the services which each had rendered, together with 
any cowardice or short-coming on their part; to all which ques- 
tions I received satisfactory answers, and he gave me all the 
information I required concerning the behaviour of the army, 
and the conduct of the war, and the particulars of the conquest 
of the mountain of Sulaimán, with the plundering of that 
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country, and the passage of the river Indus, and the conquest 
of the city Uch, and the details of the siege of Multén, and the 
defeat of Sárang the brother of Mallu Khén, and various other 
matters which put me to sleep. I rewarded the prince for the 
conquest of Multén with a title and other favours, making him 
excessively joyful; and I honoured with princely benefits and 
favours all the nobles who had done good service under him. 
Some chiefs who, in the expedition against Khwérizm, had de- 
serted from Jah4n Shéh’s army and fled into Hindustán, were 
now, after committing sundry acts of rebellion, reduced to great 
distress, and at the time that Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir 
undertook the siege of Multgn they presented themselves before 
him, seeking his protection, which he graciously accorded to . 
them. When the prince came to my camp, he entreated my 
forgiveness for them, and presented them to me with a petition 
that their lives might be spared. To gratify him, I agreed to 
overlook their offences, and ordered that they should be released 
after the bastinado. 

On Saturday, the 15th of the month Safar, I issued orders 
that my troops and baggage should cross the river Biyéh, 
then crossing over myself, I halted at Janján, which was st 
to be eight miles distant from Multén. At this place I haltet 
four days, in order to give my troops time to effect the passage 
of the river, and here Prince Pir Muhammad Jsh&ngir had pre- 
pared a sumptuous entertainment, and presented me with valuable 
gifta, such as crowns, inwrought girdles, and money, and priceless 
jewels, and Arab horses, with housings inlaid with gold and 
jewels, and various kinds of embroidered cloths, and precious 
rarities, and specimens of gold and silver work, such as plates 
and dishes and covers and beautifully wrought urns and ewers, 
and these in such quantities that all the scribes attached to my 
retinue were employed two whole days in taking a detailed in- 
ventory of them. When I had inspected them, I distributed 
them among the amire and others who were present at the as- 
sembly, taking care to include all in the partition. 
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Account of my presenting 30,000 horses to the army of Prince 
Pir Muhammad. 

@Now since the nobles and the soldiers of Prince Pir Mu- 
hammad had lost all their horses during the rains, and had 
undergone much toil and fatigue in their march, and had pre- 
sented themselves at my camp, some on foot and some riding 
bullocks, I gave orders to my master of the horse to produce 
80,000 chargers, which I presented to Prince Pir Muhammad, 
thus furnishing his whole army with a remount. When 
all my troops, some by boats and some by swimming, had 
effected the passage of the river Biyéh, I marched forward from 
Janjan and arrived at Sahwdl. Leaving this place on Friday, 
the 21st of Safar, UI arrived at Aswán, where J halted for one 
day ; continuing my march on the next I arrived at Jahwál, 
where I pitched my camp. It was here brought to my notice 
that the saminddrs and nobles of the city of Dibálpúr had at 
Tirst come to Multén and tendered their allegiance to prince Pir 
Muhamniad Jahangir, beseeching a governor from him. Yield- 
ing to their entreaty, he appointed Muséfir Kébuli to be Ddrogha 
of Dibálpúr, and gave him the command of a thousand men; 
but in the rainy season, when the horses of tho soldiery were in- 
capacitated, the people of Dibálpúr entering into a conspiracy 
with the servants of Firoz Shéh, made a sudden attack upon 
Musáfir Kábuli, who was unprepared for any such treachery, and 
put to death both him and the thousand men who were under his 
command ; but (said my informants) now that the Great King 
has paid these countries the honour of a visit, these rebels have 
deserted their city and taken refuge in the fort of Bhatnir, which 
is one of the most renowned fortresses of India, and the rdja of 
the fort is an important person, famous throughout the whole 
country. 


Account of the capture of the fortress of Bhainir. 
On hearing this relation, the fire of my indignation was ex- 
cited, and I appointed Amir Shéh Malik and Daulut Timér 
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Tawachi to march forward with a large army, by way of Dibal- 
pur, towards Dehli, and ordered them to wait for me at Bamana, 
which is a place in tho neighbourhood of Dehli. I, myself, in 
the meanwhile, pushed forward upon Bhatnir with a body of 
10,000 picked cavalry. On arriving at Ajodhan, I found that 
among tho shatkha of this place (who, except the name of 
shaikh, have nothing of piety or devotion about them) there 
was a shaikh named Mania, who, seducing some of the in- 
habitants of this city, had induced them to desert their country 
and accompany him towards Dehli, whilo some, tempted by 
Shaikh Sa’d, his companion, had gone to Bhatnir, and a number 
of the wise mon of religion and the doctors of law of Islam, 
who always keep the foot of resignation firmly fixed in the road 
of destiny, had not moved from their places, but remained quietly 
at homo. On my arrival in the neighbourhood of Ajodhan, they 
all hastened forth to meot me, and were honoured by kissing my 
footstool, ang I dismissed them after treating them with great 
honour and respect. I appointed my slave, Ndsiru-d din, and 
Shah&éb Muhammad to sce that no injury was inflicted by my 
troops on the peoplo of this city. I was informed that the 
blessed tomb of Hazrat Shaikh Farid Ganj-shakar (whom may 
God bless) was in this city, upon which I immediately sot out 
on pilgrimage to it. I repeated the Fudiha, and the other prayers, 
for assistance, etc., and prayed for victory from his blessed spirit, 
and distributed large sums in alms and charity among the atten- 
dants on the holy shrine. I left Ajodhan on Wednesday, the 
26th of the month, on my march to Bhatnir, and, passing by 
Rudanah, I halted at Khélis Kotali, which is a place ten kos 
distant. At this place I made inquiries concerning the fort 
Bhatnir. The people of the country informed me that Bhatnir 
was about fifty kos off, and that it was an extremely strong and 
well-fortified place, so much so as to be renowned throughout the 
whole of Hindustén. All tho water used by its inhabitants comes 
from a reservoir, which is filled with rain water during the rainy 
season, and fornishes a , aupply for the whole yeer? The Cho} 


1 Mr. Chapman's translation terminates here, 
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extends for many kos around, and water is not to be obtained. 
The people who had fled from Ajodhan had come to Bhatnir, 
because no hostile army had ever penetrated thither. So a great 
concourse of people from Diíbálpúr and Ajodhan, with much 
property and valuables, was there assembled. The town and 
fort were full, many could find no room in the city, and remained 
outside with their property and goods, so that the roads were 
choked. Immense numbers of cattle were collected in the 
neighbourhood. 

The rája of that place was called Dúl Chain? He had as- 
sembled a body of Rdjpéts, a class which supplies the most 
renowned soldiers of India, and with these he waited ready to 
do battle. When I had ascertained all about Bhatnir, after 
noon-day prayer I mounted my horse and rode out from KhAlis- 
Kotali. The remainder of that day and all that night I pushed 
eon, taking no rest anywhere until I had passed the Chol, and 
morning broke out. I had sent on an advance guard, which was 
attacked several times by the enemy’s van. Shaikh Darwesh 
displayed much bravery, overthrowing and killing two of the 
enemy's men. Dúl Chain’s advance guard then retreated. I 
pursued my journey, and at breakfast time I reached Bhatnir. 
I gave orders that the drums should be beaten, the instruments 
sounded, and the war cry raised. Immediately afterwards all 
the vast quantities of goods and property that were outside tho 
city were plundered by my soldiers. Réo Dúl Chain, having 
secured the fort and walls, prepared for his defence, and I, at 
the same time, resolved to attack and conquer the place. 


Siege of Bhatnir. 

When I came to the determination of taking the fort of 
Bhatnir, I appointed Shaikh Núru-d din, Amir Sulaimén, Amir 
Allah-d&d, and other amira, to direct the attack upon the right 
of the fort, and to endeavour to make themselves masters of the 


1 The Zafar-ndma calls him “Dúl Chan;” the Chain or Chen being most pro- 
bably intended for “ Chand.” 
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walls. I appointed Prince Khalil Sultan, Shaikh Muhammad, 
son of Aiku-tímúr, and some other commanders of regiments, 
to make the assault upon the left, aud try to take the fort. I, 
myself, led the ceutre of my army against the gate. My brave 
soldiers stormed the fort and walls in all directions, and at the 
very first assault the fortifications and walls (Aisdr wa shahr- 
band) were wrosted from the hands of the Hindus and the town 
was taken. Many Rajputs were put to the sword, and all the 
enormous wealth and property which was in the city fell as 
spoil into the hands of my soldiers. My brave men showed 
much courage and determination in this capture of the fort. 
Ráo Dal Chain, with his fighting Rdjputs, drew up at the gate 
of the fort to dispute the entrance. I then directed the generals 
of the division of Prince Sh4h Rukh, Amir Sulaimén Shéh, and 
Amir Jahan Malik to fall upon Réo Dúl Chain and the men 
who had rallied round him. They engaged in the conflict, and 
showed much intrepidity and valour with their flashing swords. 
Jahén Malik fought like a lion, and Saiyid Khwéja cut down 
several of the enemy. All my officers and brave soldiers swarmed 
round the fort like ants and locusts; some advanced to the edge 
of the ditch, and some passed over it. When Réo Dúl Chain 
perceived that his fort was being taken by the valour and prowess 
of my men, he raised a cry for quarter, and prayed a cessation 
of fighting, declaring his determination to come and make his 
submission to me. He sent a satyid to intercede for him. When 
the eaiyid came to me and represented the forlorn and miserable 
state of the Réo Dúl Chain, my respect for the gray beard of the 
intercessor, and the reverence which I have for saiyids in general, 
led me to give the command for my soldiers to leave off fighting, 
telling them that the Rdo had determined to come and surrender 
on the following day. In consequence of this order the soldiers 
withdrew from the fort and took up their quarters outside the 
town. The night passed with much vigilance and caution on our 
part. When morning came the Rdo broke his word, and did not 
come to pay homage to me. I gave the order for again attacking 
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the fort vigorously, and I directed that every man should strive 
to mine the wall in front of him, and to make a passago under- 
neath. In execution of this order, the soldiers pressed forward 
to make holes under the wall, and a terriblo fight ensued. The 
besieged cast down in showers arrows and stones and fireworks 
upon the heads of the assailants, but my brave men received 
these missiles on their heads and shoulders, and, treating them 
as mere dirt and rubbish, pushed on their work. The enemy 
found themselves hemmed in on all sides with breaches open, so 
fear took possession of them, their hearts fell, and they gave up 
resistance. Réo Dúl Chain and his followers (sipdh) came out on 
the top of the battlements, and with many signs of distress and 
trouble begged for mercy, promising that if ] would graciously 
pardon thcir offences they would surrender, and faithfully wait 
upon me to pay their homage. I knew very well their hope- 
less condition, but I remembered the saying of the wise, that 
“Clemency is better than victory,” so 1 granted the prayer of 
the enemy and returned to my camp. In the evening of the 
same day, Ráo Dúl Chain sent his son and his deputy to my 
tent, bringing with them some head of game and some Arab 
horses as presents. I received the youth with kindness and 
princely distinction, gave him a robe and a sword with a golden 
seabbard, and sent him back to his father. I enjoined him to 
warn his father against giving way to any suggestions of de- 
ception and false play, but to come in and make a frank sub- 
mission ; I would then treat him with favour. If, however, he 
made any delay, ho should see what would happen. 

The son returned to his father and told him all that he had 
seen and heard. Ráo Dúl Chain had no resource left, so on 
Friday, the 28th Safar, at breakfast time, he came out of his 
fort and approached my tent. He brought with him Shaikh 
S'ad Ajodhan{, and, being introduced by the amirs, he was ad- 
mitted to the honour of kissing my feet. He presented me with 
twenty-seven Arab horses with gold-mounted harness, and 
several sporting hawks, I comforted him, and beatewed on him 
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a robe of gold brocade, a cap and girdle of gold work, and a 
gold-mounted sword. 

A number of the saminddra and chiefs of the surrounding 
country had put to death the governors, especially the men of 
Díbálpúr, who had slain Musáfir Kébuli with a thousand other 
persons. These men had fled, and had now taken refugo in 
Bhatnir. 1 accordingly ordered Amfr Sulaimén and Amfr 
Allah-dád to take their regiments into the town and to bring 
out all tho strangers they could find, with their property and 
goods. In execution of the order, they went into the town, and, 
driving out all tho refugocs, they brought them, with their pro- 
perty and goods, to my tent. On the 29th Safar I distributed 
these people in lots among my amirs, and I confiscated all the 
money and valuables of these daring men for royal uses. Three 
hundred Arab horses, which had been taken in the fight, I dis- 
tributed among my soldiers. In retaliation for the murder of 
Musáfir Kébuli and his thousand followers, I ordered 500 men 
of Dibdlpur to bo brought to punishment (ydadk), and their 
wives and children to be made slaves, that this might be a warn- 
ing to other daring men. The men of Ajodhan and other places 
I punished according to their offences, Some received chastise- 
ment (ydsdk), and their wives and children were enslaved, others 
were set free. 

When I had inflicted this chastisement on the malefactors, 
Kamélu-d din,! brother of Réo Dúl Chain, and the Rdo's son 
were stricken with dismay. Although Dul Ohain was in my 
camp, they fled iuto the fort and closed the gates. As acon as 
I heard of their proceedings, I ordered the Rdo to be placed in 
confinement, and the flames of my wrath blazed high. I com- 
manded my officers and men to direct their efforts to the reduc- 
tion of the fort by breaching and scaling. When the garrison 
perceived my men advancing bravely to assault the fort, the 
Réo's brother and son again raised the cry of alarm and distress, 


1 The two MBS, of this work, and the four of the Zafer-ndma all agree in giving 
this Musulmén name to the Rdo’s brother. 
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and begged for mercy. They put their swords upon their necks, 
came into my camp to make excuses for their folly, and presented 
the keys of the fort to my officers. I spared their lives. 

On the Ist Rabi’u-! awwal I gave instructions to Amir Shaikh 
Niru-d din and Amir Alléh-dad for realizing the ransom money, 
and sent them into the city. The rdis and Rájpúts and chiefs 
of the city did not act fairly in paying the ransom money, al- 
though it was a matter in which honourable dealing was neces- 
sary. Contention and fighting arose between the collectors and 
the evil-minded ráis. When intelligence of this reached my 
ears, I directed my brave fellows to punish the infidels. In 
obedionce to the order, the soldiers pressed towards the fort, and, 
fixing their scaling ladders and ropes to the battlements, they 
carried the fort by escalade. The infidels and Musulméns in the 
fort now found their case desperate. The infidels shut up their 
wives and children in their houses, to which they set fire, and 
they and their families were burned altogether; those who called 
themselves Musulméns, but who had strayed from the Muham- 
madan fold, killed their wives and children with the sword, and 
then boldly facing death rushed together into the fight. My 
men entered the fort on all sides, and plying their swords and 
daggers fell upon the foe. The men of the garrison were young 
and vigorous, active and daring. They fought manfully and a 
deaperate conflict ensued. Some of my renowned and brave men 
performed prodigies of valour, and received most frightful wounds. 
The amira maintained their character with their swords, and 
fought and atrove with manly vigour. Amir Shaikh Núru-d din 
maintained, on foot, a fierce conflict with the infidels, and many 
fell under the blows of his sword. Several of them then joined 
and made a simultaneous assault upon him. The amir was alone 
and they were many, so these demons in looks and demons in 
temper seized him and were endeavouring to take him prisoner. 
Just at the critical moment Firoz Sistén{ and Auzén Mazid 
Baghd4d{ cut their way to the side of Nuru-d din, and after 
charging the infidels once and again, they forced them to fall 
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back, and thus they rescued their"comrades from the hands of 
the gabre. So in all directions the brave warriors of Islám at- 
tacked the infidels with lion-like fury, until at length by the 
grace of God, victory beamed upon the efforts of my soldiers. In 
a short space of time all the people in the fort were put to the 
sword, and in the course of one hour the heads of ten thousand 
infidels were cut off. The sword of Islám was washed in the 
blood of the infidels, and all the goods and effects, the treasure 
and the grain which for many a long year had been stored in the 
fort became the spoil of my soldiers. They set fire to the houses 
and reduced them to ashes, and they razed the buildings and the 
fort to the ground. When this victory had been accomplished I 
returned to my tent. All the princes and amiras waited upon me 
to congratulate me upon the conquest and upon the enormous 
booty which had fallen into my hands. It was all brought out and 
I distributed it among my brave amira and soldiers; I bestowed 
great gifts and rewards on Mazid Baghdédi and on Firoz Sistan{ 
who had rescued Amir Niru-d din, and I promoted them to a 
high rank. 

When my heart was satisfied with the overthrow of the rdis 
and rájás and turbulent dwellers of these parts, on the 8rd 
Rabi’u-l awwal the drums of departure sounded ; I mounted 
my horse, and, after marching fourteen kos, encamped on the 
borders of a tank, near which was a jungle full of grass. Next 
day I again marched, and passing by the fort of Firoz I arrived 
at a town called Sarsutf. 


Conquest of the Town of Sarsutt. 


When I made inquiries about the city of Sarsuti, I was in- 
formed that the people of the place were strangers to the religion 
of Islám, and that they kept hogs in their houses and ate the 
‘flesh of those animale. When they heard of my arrival, they 
abandoned their city. I sent my cavalry in pursuit of them, and 
a great fight ensued. All these infidel Hindus were slain, their 
wives and children were made prisoners, and their property and 
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goods became the spoil of the victors. The soldiers then returned, 
bringing with thom several thousand Hindu women and children 
who became Muhammadans, and repeated the creed. Of all the 
braves who took part in this action, “Adil Bahddur Farrdsh was 
the only one who fell. 

The following day T rested in the town of Sarsuti, and on the 
next day, the 6th of the month, I marched eighteen hos, and 
camo near to the fort of Fath-4&bAd, where I encamped. The 
peoplo of Fath-ábád also, hy the suggestion of Satan, had fled 
from the town and taken rofuge in the deserts and jungles. I 
despatched some commanders of regiments after them who over- 
took them and slew great numbers of them. They took all their 
property and goods, horses and cattle, and returned to camp 
laden with spoil. Next day I marched from Fath-ábád, and 
passing by the fort of Rajab-pur, I talted in the vicinity of the 
fort of Ahran{. The people of this town and fort did not come 
out to meet me and make their submission so as to oscape from 
the rigour of the army of Islam ; so some savage Turks entered 
the town and began plundering. * Some of the inhabitants who 
resisted they put to death; the others were made prisoners. The 
soldiers brought away great quantities of grain, and set fire to the 
houses and buildings of the town. 

On the 8th of the month I marched from Ahrini, through the 
jungle to a village called Tohéna. In answer to the inquiries I 
made about the inhabitants, I learned that they were a robust 
race, and were called Jats. They were Musulmáns only in name 
and had not their equals in theft and highway robbery. They 
plundered caravans upon the road, and were a terror to Musul- 
máns and travellers. They had now abandoned the village and 
had fled to the augar-cane fields, the valleys, and the jungles.! 
When these facts reached my ears I prepared a force which 
I placed under the direction of Tokal Bahadur, son of the 


1 Price demura to the sugar-eanes, bat all the authorities agree. (See Price iii. 248.) 
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Hindu Karkarra,' and sent it against the Jats. They accordingly 
marched into the suzar-canes and jungles. 1 also sent Mauláná 
Nasiru-d din in pursuit of them. When these forces overtook 
the Jats they put 200 to the sword and made the rest prisoners. 
A large stock of cattle was captured, and my soldiers returned 
to camp. 

It was again brought to my knowledge that these turbulent 
Jats were as numerous a8 ants or locusts, and that no traveler 
or merchant passed unscathed from their hands. They had 
now taken flight, and had gone into jungles and deserts hard to 
penetrate. A few of them had been killed, but it was my fixed 
determination to clear from thieves and robbers every country 
that I subdued, so that the servants of God, and Musulméns 
and travelers might be secure from their violence. My great 
object in invading Hiudustán had been to wage a religious war 
against the infidel Hindus, and it now appeared to me that it 
was necessary for me to put down these Jats and to deliver 
travelers from their hands. 1 consequently placed the care of 
the baggage and of all the plunder which had been gained in 
my victories in the charge of Amir Sulaimén Shéh, to convey 
it with the heavy baggage to the town of S&mAna. 

On the 9th of the month I despatched the baggage from 
Tohana, and on the same day I marched into the jungles and 
wilds, and slew 2,000 demonrlike Jats. I made their wives and 
children captives, and plundered their cattle and property. Thus 
I delivered the country from the terror it had long suffered at 
the hands of the marauding Jats. On the same day a party of 
satyids, who dwelt in the vicinity, came with courtesy and 
humility to wait upon me, and were very graciously received. 
In my reverence for the race of the prophet, I treated their 
chiefa with great honour. I gave them all valuable robes, and 
I appointed an officer to go to their abodes and protect them, so 
that none of my soldiers should do them any injury. 

I marched from this place to the banks of the river Khagar, 
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where I halted, and Amir Sulaimén Sh&h arrived there also 
with the baggage on the 11th of the month. Sáémána was near 
to this place, and as the heavy baggage had not yet come up, I 
halted several days. On the 18th I marched again, and halted 
near the bridge of Kotila,! an ancient structure over the river 
Khagar. At this stage Sultán Mahmúd Khán, Prince Rustam 
and other commanders of regiments of the left wing, whom I had 
directed to march to India by way of Kábul, rejoined me. Ire- 
ceived them graciously and enquired about the incidents which 
had happened on the march, and they informed me that wher- 
ever the people of any city, or village, or fort, made their 
submission and offered tribute, they gave them quarter; but 
whenever any city or fort offered resistance they conquered it, 
put the inhabitants to death, plundered the goods and property, 
and divided the spoil among the soldiers. I approved and ap- 
plauded them. 

Next day I crossed over the bridge and halted. Here I was 
joined by Amir Sh4h Malik, who brought up the heavy baggage 
safe by way of Díbálpúr. The following day I remained in the 
same position, but on the 18th I marched from the bridge of 
Kotila and the river Khagar and encamped at the end of a 
march of five kos, Next day I reached the town of Kaithal, 
which is seventeen kos distant from Samana. I had now come 
near to Dehli, the capital of Hindustan, and began to prepare for 
its conquest. 


Preparations for the Conquest of Dehit. 


For my intended attack upon Dehli I arranged my forces in 
the following manner: The right wing I placed under the com- 
mand of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir, Prince Rustam, 
Amir Sulaimén Shéh, and * * *; the left I gave to Sultán 
Mahmúd Khan, Prince Khalil Sultán, Prince Sultán Husain, 
Amir Jahán Shéh and * * *. Under my own direction I kept the 
great timdns, the timdne of San-sir (P) of Amir Alláh-dád, and 
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+ * * the army, as thus distributed, extended over a distance of 
twenty kos. Being satisfied as to my disposition of the forces, I 
began my march to Dehli. On the 22nd of Rabi’u-] awwal I 
arrived and encamped at the fort of the village of Aspandi. In 
answer to my enquiries about this place I found that Sámána 
was distant seven kos. The people of Bámána, and Kaithal, and 
Aspandi aro all heretics, idolaters, infidels, and misbelievers.! 
They had now set fire to their houses and had fled with their 
children, and property, and effects, towards Dehli, so that the 
whole country was deserted. Next day, the 23rd of the month, 
I started from the fort of Aspand{, and after marching six kos 
arrived at the village of Tughlik-pir. I encamped opposite the 
fort bearing that name. The people of the fort on hearing of the 
approach of my army, had abandoned it, and had dispersed over 
the country. From the information supplied to me I learned 
that these people were called eanatct (fire-worshipers). Many 
of this perverse creed believe that there are two gods. One is 
called Yazdén, and whatever they have of good they believe to 
proceed from hira. The other god they call Ahriman, and what- 
ever sin and wickedness they are guilty of they consider Ahriman 
to be the author of. These misbelievers do not know that what- 
soever there is of good or evil comes from God, and that man is 
the mere instrument of its execution. I ordered the houses of 
these heretics to be fired, and their fort and buildings to be razed 
to the ground. 

On the following day, the 24th of the month, I marched to 
Panipat, where I encamped. I there found that in obedience to 
orders received from the ruler of Dehli the people had deserted all 
their dwellings and had taken flight. When the soldiers entered 
the fort they reported to me that they had found a large store 
of wheat amounting to some thousand mana, I ordered it to be 
weighed to ascertain the real weight, and then to be distributed 
among the soldiers. When it was weighed it was found to 
amount to 10,000 mans of the great weight (sang-i kaldn), 
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or 160,000 of the legal standard (sang-i shara’). On, the fol- 
lowing day I marched from Pánipat six kos, and encamped 
on the banks of a river which is on the road. I marched 
from this place on Friday, the 26th of the month, and I gave 
orders that the officers and soldiers of my army should put on 
their armour, and that every man should keep in his proper 
regiment and place in perfect readiness. We reached a village 
called Kénhi-gazin and there encamped. I issued my commands 
that on the morrow, the 28th of the month, a force of cavalry 
should proceed on a plundering excursion against the palace of 
Jahán-numá, a fine building erected by Sultan Firoz Shah on 
the top of a hill by the banks of the Jumna, which is one of the 
large rivers of Hindustan. Their orders were to plunder and 
destroy and to kill evory one whom they met, Next day, in 
obedience to my commands, the division marched and proceeded 
to the palace of Jahdén-numi, which is situated five miles from 
Dehli. They plundered every villago and place they came to, 
killed the men, and carried off all the valuables and cattle, se- 
curing a great booty. They then returned, bringing with them 
a number of Hindu prisoners, both male and female. 

On the 29th I aga marched and reached the river Jumna. 
On the other side of the river I descried a fort, and upon making 
inquiry about it, I was informed that it consisted of a town and 
fort, called Loni and that it was held by an officer named Maimin 
as kotwáłl on behalf of Sultan Mahmúd. I determined to take 
that fort at once, and as pasture was scant where I was, on the 
same day J crossed the river Jumna. I sent Amir Jahén Shéh 
and Amir Shéh Malik and Amir Allah-dad to besiege the fort of 
Loní, and I pitched my camp opposite to the fort. They in- 
vested the fort which was under the command of the kofwd/ named 
Maimún. He made preparations for resistance. At this time 
a holy shaikh who dwelt in the town came out very wisely 
and waited upon me. Although the ahaikh was greatly honoured 
by the people, still, they would not listen to his advice, but 
determined to fight rather than surrender to me. These people 
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were Hindus and bolonged to the faction of Mallú Khan. 
They despised the counsels of the venerable father and resolved 
to resist. When I was informed of it, I ordered all the amfrs and 
soldiers to assemble and invest the fort. They accordingly 
gathered with alacrity round the fort, and in the course .of one 
watch of the day they carried the place. Jt was situated in a 
dodb yetween two rivers, one the Jumna, the other the Halin, 
the latter being a large canal which was cut from tho river Kalin{ 
and brought to Fírozábád, and there connected with the Jumna 
by Sultán Firoz Shah. Many of the Rajputs placed their wives 
and children in their houses and burned them, then they rushed 
to the battle and were killed. Other men of the garrison fought 
and were slain, and a great many were taken prisoners. Next 
day I gave orders that the Musulmán prisoners should be sepa- 
rated and saved, but that the infidels should all be despatched to 
hell with the proselyting sword. 1 also ordered that tho houses 
of the saryids, shaikhs, and learned Musulmans should be pre- 
served, but that all the other houses should be plundered and the 
fort destroyed. It was done as J directed and a groat booty was 
obtained. 

When my heart was satisfied with the conquest of Loni, I rode 
away from thence on the Ist Rabi’u-l 4khir to examine the fords 
of the Jumna, and proceeded slong the bank of the river. When 
I came opposite the palace Jahén-numé, 1 found some places 
where the river was passable. At the time of mid-day prayer, I 
returned to the camp. I gave orders to the princes and amirs, 
and then held a council about the attack upon Dehl{ and the 
operations against Sultan Mahmúd. 


Council of War on the attack of Dehit. 


After much discussion in the Council of War, where everyone 
had something to say and an opinion to offer, it appeared that 
the soldiers of my army had heard tales about the strength and 
prowess and appearance of the elephants of Hindustán. They 
had been told that in the fight one would take up a horseman 
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and his horse with his trunk and hurl them in the air. These 
stories had been met by suitable answers from somo of the bold 
troopers. Tho Council of War at length agreed that a plentiful 
supply of grain must first be secured, and stored in tho fort of 
Loni as a provision for the army. After this was done, wo might 
proceed to the attack of the fort and city of Dehli. When the 
Council was over, I ordered Amir Jahan Shéh, Amir Sulaiman 
Shéh, and other airs to cross over the Jumna and to forage in 
the environs of Dehli, bringing off all the corn they could find for 
the use ot the army. 

It now occurred to me that I would cross over the Jumma with 
a small party of horso to examine tho palaco of J ahán-numá, and 
to reconnoitre the ground on which a battle might be fought. So 
I took an escort of 700 horsemen clad in armour and went off. J 
rent on “Ali Sultan Tawachi and Junaid Bur-uldai as an advance 
` guard. Crossing the Jumma I reached Jahén-numé and inspected 
the whole building, and I discovered a plain fit for a battlo-field. 
“Ali Sultán and Junaid, my advance-cuard, each brought in a 
man belonging to the van-guard of the enemy. ’Ali Sultén’s 
prisoner was named Muhammad Salaf. When I had interrogated 
him about the matters of Sultan Mahmúd and Malli Khan, I 
ordered him to be put to death as an augury of good. My scouts 
now brought me information that Mallia Khan with 4,000 horse- 
men in armour, 9,000 infantry, and twenty-seven fierce war 
olephants fully accoutred, had come out of the gardens of the city 
and had drawn up his array. I left Saiyid Khwéjah and Mubashar 
Bahadur with 3V0 brave Turk horsemen on gray horses (syfaid 
sawár i Turk) in the Jahén-numé and withdrew towards my camp. 
Malla Khan advanced boldly towards Jah&n-numé and Saiyid 
Ebwájah and Mubashar went forth to meet him. A conflict 
ensued, and my men fought valiantly. Immediately I heard of the 
action I sent Súnjak Bahadur and Ainir Alléh-déd with two 
regiments (kushin) to their support. As soon as practicable, 
they assailed the enemy with arrows and then charged them. At 
the second and third charge the enemy was defeated and fled 
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towards Dehli in disorder. Many fell under the swords and 
arrows of my men. When the men fled, an extraordinary in- 
cident occurred: onc of the great war elephants, called Bengalis, 
fell down and died. When I heard of it T declared it to be a good 
omen. My victorious troops pursued the enemy to the vicinity 
of the city, and then returned to present themselves at my tent. 
I congratulated them on their vietory and praised their conduct. 
Next day, Friday the 3rd of the month, I left the fort of Loni 
and marched to a position opposite to JahAn-numé where I en- 
camped. The officers who had been sent out foraging brought 
in large quantities of grain and spoil. 


Tımúr instructs the Princes and Amirs about the conduct of the war. 

I now hold a Court. 1 issued a summons to the princes, amirs, 
nicydins, commanders of kushúns, the commanders of tumáns, of 
thousands and of hundreds, and to the braves of the advanco- 
guard. They all came to my tent. All my soldiors were brave 
veterans, and had used their swords manfully under my own 
eyes. But there were none that had seen so many fights and 
battles as I had seen, and no one of the amira or braves of the 
army that could compare with me in the amount of fighting I 
had gone through, and the experience I had gained. I therefore 
gave them instructions as to the mode of carrying on war; on 
making and meeting attacks ;, on arraying their men; on giving 
support to each other; and on all the precautions to be observed 
in warring with an enemy. I ordered the amirs of the right 
wing aud the left wing, of the van and the centre, to take up 
their proper positions. Not to be too forward nor too backward, 
but to act with the utmost prudence and caution in their opera- 
tions. When I had finished, the amira and others testified their 
approbation, and, carefully treasuriug up my counsel, they de- 
parted expressing their blessings and thanks. 


Massacre of 100,000 Hindus, 


At this Court Amir Jahén Shah and Amir Sulaiman Shéh, 
and other amirsa of experience, brought to my notice that, from 
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the time of entering Hindustén up to the present time, we had 
taken more than 100,000 infidels and Hindus prisoners, and 
that they wore all in my camp. On the previous day, when the 
enemy's forces made the attack upon us, the prisoners made signs 
of rejoicing, uttered imprccations against us, and were ready, as 
soon as they heard of the onomy's success, to form themselves 
into a body, break their bonds, plunder our tents, and then to 
go and join the enemy, and so increase his numbers and strength. 
l asked their advice about the prisoners, and they said that on 
the great day of battle these 100,000 prisoners could not be left 
with the baggage, and that it would be ontirely opposed to the 
rulos of war to set these idolaters and foes of Islám at liberty. 
In fact, no other course remained but that of making them all 
fuod for the sword. When I heard these words I found them 
in accordance with tho rules of war, and I directly gave my com- 
mand for the Zawdehis to proclaim throughout tho camp that 
every man who had infidel prisoners was to put them, to death, 
and whoever neglected to do so should himself be executed and 
his property given to the informer. When this order became 
known to the ghdsis of Islam, they drow their swords and put 
their prisoners to death. 100,000 infidels, impious idolaters, 
were on that day slain. Maulén& Nasiru-d din "Umar, a 
counsellor and man of learning, who, in all his life, had never 
killed a sparrow, now, in execution of my order, slew with his 
sword fifteen idolatrous Hindus, who were his captives. 

After the whole of the vile idolaters had been sent to hell, I 
gave orders that one man out of every ten should bo told off to 
guard the property, and cattle and horses,! which had been 
captured in the invasion; all the other soldiers were to march 
with me. At the time of mid-day prayer the signal was given 
for the march, and I proceeded to the spot selected for crossing 
the Jumua, and there encamped. The astrologers who accom- 
panied the army consulted their books and almanacs as to the 
time propitious for battle, and they represented that the aspeots 


1 u Burdahd, prisoners,” but see p. 213 supra 
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of the stars made a short delay advisable. In all matters, small 
and great, I placed my reliance on the favour and kindness of 
(God, and I knew that victory and conquest, defeat and flight, 
are each ordained by Him, so I placed no reliance on the words 
of the astrologers and star-gazers, but besought the giver of 
victory to favour my arms, : 

] did not wish the war to be of long continuance; so as soon 
as night was over and morning came, I arose to my devotions. 
I said the morning prayers in the congregation, and I repeated 
my privato prayers, thon I took the holy buok, which I always 
carried with me, and sought a fá?! on the subject of the war. 
The verse which appeared was one in the chapter of the Bee. 
I immediately sought the interpretation of this verse from those 
who were present, and they replied that the manifest meaning of 
it was * * * I received this fál as a propitious indication, and 
acted in full reliance on its command and on the favour of God. 

On the 5th of Rabiu-] ákhir I passed the Jumna by a ford, 
and pitched my tents on the (other) side of the rivor. I gave 
orders to the amirs and other officors to station their men as 
close as possible round my tent; and I also directed that the 
ground round the camp should be parcelled out among them, 
and that each one should have a deep ditch dug in front of 
his allotment. All the soldiers, great and small, assembled 
en masse to dig the ditch. I two watches of the day the ditch 
round the whole camp was complete. 1 rode round to inspect 
it, and I ordered that the trees in the vicinity should be cut 
down, and brought within the ditch; that their branches should 
be formed into a strong abattis, and that in some places planks 
should be set up. 

It bad been constantly dinned into the ears of my soldiers that 
the chief reliance of the armies of Hindustén was on their 
mighty elephants; that these animals, in complete armour, 

| 
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the application of which is not very obvious, and required the exorcise of some in- 
genuity on the part of its expounders. 
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marched into battle in front of their forces, and that arrows and 
swords were of no use against them; that in height and bulk 
they wore like small mountains, and their strength was such that 
at a given signal they could tear up great trees and knock down 
strougly built walls; that in the battle-field they could take up 
the horse and his rider with their trunks and hurl them into the 
air, Some of the soldiors, in the doubt natural to man, brought 
some little of what they had heard to my attention, s0 when 
I assigned their respective positions to the priuces and amirs of 
the right and left wing and of the centre, I enquired of the 
leurned and good men that accompanied my army, such as * * * 
| where they would like to be placed in the day of battle. They 
had been with me in many campaigns, and had witnessed many 
a great battle, but the stories about the elephants of India had so 
affuctod them that they instantly replied that thoy would like to 
be placed with the ladies while the battle was in progress. So to 
allay the apprehensions of this class of mon I gave orders that 
all the butfalos which had been taken and placed with the 
baggage should be brought up; ] then had their heads and uecks 
fastened to their logs, and placed tho animals inside the abatits. 


Defeat of Sultán Mahmúd of Dehli. 


I gave orders for the camp tv be carefully guarded all night to 
prevent a nocturnal surprise by the enomy, and the night was 
passed with the caution and care which are necessary in war. 
When the morn of victory dawned I said my prayers in the con- 
gregation, and after I had discharged that duty I gave directions 
for the drums aud other warlike instruments to be sounded. The 
princes, amira and siyans, armed themselves completely and 
marched with their respective forces in regular order. I mounted 
my horse and rode forth to marshal my array. When I had 
arranged my right and left wings I placed the right wing under 
the command of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir, Amir Yádgár 
Birlas, etc. The left wing I put under the command: of Prince 
Sultán Husain, Prince Khalil Sultan, Amir Jahén Shéh, ete. 
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The advance-guard I placed under Prince Rustam, Amir Shaikh 
Naru-d din, ete. I took my own place with the contre, When 
all the forces wore arrayed I ordered the advance-guard to go 
forward and obtain some knowledge of the enemy. One of the 
advance-guard captured a man belonging to the enomy’s van and 
brought him in to me, Whon I enquired about the position of 
the enemy, ho told me that Sultan Mahmúd had drawn up his 
army with the intention of fighting. His right wing was com- 
manded by Mu’inu-d din, Malik H4di, and other officers. His 
left wing was under Taghi Khan, Mir ’Ali, and others. The 
Sultan had taken up his own position with the centre, and had 
appointed a body of troops to act as rear-guard, His whole force 
amounted to 10,000 veteran horse, and 40,000 warlike infantry. 
He had also 125 elephants covered with armour. Most of them 
earried Aowdas in which were throwers of grenades (9’ad-andas), 
fireworks (atash báz), and rockets (¢akhsh-andaz), Thus they 
camo up to battle. 

The enemy’s forces now mado their appearance, and for better 
reconnoitering their order I rede to the top of a little hill which 
was hard by. There I carefully scrutinized their array, and I 
said to myself that with the favour of God I would defeat them 
and gain a victory. I alighted from my horse on the top of that 
hill and performed my devotions. I bowed my head to the 
ground and besought the Almighty for victory. As I did this 
I perceived signs that my prayers were heard. When I had 
finished, I mounted my horse in the full assurance of Gud’s 
assistance. I returned to the centre and took up my position 
under the Imperial standard. I then gave orders for “Alf Sultan 
Tawéchi, Altin Bakhshi, etc., to march with their regiments to 
strengthen the right wing. I also commanded the other officers 
to proceed with their men to the support of the vanguard. It so 
happened that just at the same time Amir Yádgár Birlés and 
Sulaimén Shéh, who were with the right wing, and Amir Shaikh 
Núru-d dm and Amir Sh&h Malik, who were with the advance 
guard, had conceived the idea and had observed to each other 
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that they should look upon any reinforcement received from the 
centre as a prosage of victory. It was just then that the 
Almighty put it into my mind to send them assistance. 

The two armies now confronted each other, the drums were 
beaten on both sides, shouts and crios were raised, a trembling 
fell upon that field, and a great poiso was heard. At this time 
Sdnjak Bahadur, Saiyid Khwájá, Alléh-dad, and others, separated 
from the advance-guard, and when they perceived that Sultan 
Mahmid’s forces had drawn near, thoy moved off to the right, 
and gotting secrotly behind the enemy's advance-guard as it came 
on unsuspecting, they rushed from their ambush, and falling 
upon them in the rear, sword in hand, they scattered them as 
hungry lions scatter a flock of sheep, and killed 600 of them in 
this one charge. Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir, who com- 
manded the right wing, moved forward his own forces, and with 
Amir Sulaim4n Shéh and his regiments of brave cavalry, fell 
upon the left wing of the enemy and poured down upon it a 
shower of arrows. They fell boldly upon this division of the 
enemy, which was commanded by Baghi Khén; and Princo Pir 
Muhammad Jahangir with great courage and determination at- 
tacked one of the fierce elephants and cut off its trunk with his 
sword, so that the severed part fell upon the ground. My brave 
soldiers pressing like furious elephants upon this wing of the 
enemy compelled it to take flight. 

The left wing of my army, under Prince Sultán Husain, Amfr 
Jahin Shéh, Amir Ghiydsu-d din, and other amira, bravely 
attacked the enemy's right wing, which was commanded by 
Malik Mu'{nu-d din and Malik Hadi. They so pressed it with 
the trenchant sword and piercing arrows that they compelled the 
enemy to break and fly. Jahán Shéh pursued them, and at- 
tacked them again and again until they reached the gates of the 
city (of Dehli). 

Simultaneously, Sultán Mahmúd, with Malli Khan and the 
army of the centre, with its officers and soldiers more numerous 
than ants or locusts, and with ita strong war elephants, made its 
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attack upon (my centre). Prince Rustam, Amir Shaikh Nuru-d 
din, etc., met it with a brave and resolute resistance. Whilo 
they were thus engaged, Daulat Tímúr Tawéchi, Mangali 
Khwaja, and other amirs came up with their respective forces 
and assaulted the enemy. I now gave the order to a party of 
brave fellows who were in attendance upon me, and they cut 
their way to the sides of the amirs, who wore fighting in the 
front of the battle. They brought the olephant drivers to the 
ground with their arrows and killed them. Then they attacked 
and wounded the elephants with their swords. The soldiers of 
Sultán Mahmúd and Malli Khán showed no lack of courage, 
but bore themselves manfully in the fight, still they could not 
withstand the successive assaults of my soldiers. Seeing their 
own plight and that of the soldigrs and elephants around them, 
their courage fell, and they took to flight, Sultán Mahmúd and 
Malla Khan reached the city with a thousand difficulties, and 
shut themselves up closo in the fortifications, 

Prince Khalil Sultán captured one of the famous elephants of 
Sultan Mahmúd, having bronght down its driver with an arrow. 
He brought the animal to me, and I embraced the lad, and gave 
him some fine presents, for he was only fifteen years old though 
he had exhibited such courage and manliness. 

The whole of Sultén Mahmúd's army was defeated; part was 
slain, and part had found sefuge in the fort, and I, exalted with 
victory, marched towards the fort. When I reached its gates 
I carefully reconnoitred its towers and walls, and then returned 
to the side of the Haus-é khdss. This is a reservoir, which was 
constructed by Sultan Firoz Sháh, and is faced all round with 
stone and cement (gach). Each side of that reservoir is more 
than a bow-shot long, and there are buildings placed around it. 
This tank is filled by the rains in the rainy season, and it sup- 
plies the people of the city with water throughout the year. The 
‘tomb of Sultán Firoz Shéh stands on its bank. When I had 
pitched my camp here, the princes and amirs and nwydne, and 
all the generals and officers, came to wait upon me to pay their 
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respects and offer their congratulations on this great victory. I 
embraced the princes and amérs, and I praised them all for their 
exertions and courage which I myself had seon. Whon I re- 
counted the favours and mercies I had received from the Al- 
mighty, my excellent sons, the brave and renowned amirs, who 
served under mo, and the great and glorious victories I had 
achieved, my heart melted, and the tears burst from eyes. J] 
cast myself upon the ground and poured forth my thanksgivings 
to the All-benoficent. All who were present raised their voiecs 
in prayer, and iu wishes for the continuance of my prosperity 
and the prolongation of my reign. 

I called up the hoavy baggage and here formed my camp, and 
I issued orders for my soldiers! to be very cautious and watch- 
ful. Sultán Mahmúd and Mall Khan, after their dofeat, had 
taken refugo in the fort in a wretched state. They now repented 
of the courso they had taken, and regretted that they had not 
made submission to me, and so avoided the ovil which bad be- 
fallen thom. They saw that if they stayed in the fort they 
would be captured and made prisoners, so in the middle of that 
night, 7th Rabi’u-l akhir, Sultan Mahmud and Mallu Khan left 
the fort of Jahán-panáh and fled towards the mountains and 
jungles. When I heard of this I immediately sent Amir Sa’id 
and * * è othor officers in pursuit. They followed with all 
speed, and, coming up with the fugitives, they killed many of 
them, and obtained great spoil. Malik Sharfu-d din and Malik 
Khudáí-dád, sons of Rashid Mallia Khén, were taken prisoners, 
with many others, and brought back to my camp. On the same 
night that I heard of the flight of the Sultán and his generals 
from Dehli, I sent Amir Alléh-déd and other officers to watch 
the gate of Hauz-réni, through which Mahmúd had escaped ; 
and that of Baraka, by which Mallia Khan had gone out. I 
also sent men to all the other gates, with orders not to let the 
people escape. 

1 There is a sentence here which I do not understand :— 
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I mounted my horse and rode towards the gate of the matddn. 
l alighted at the "td-gdh, a lofty and extensive building, and I 
gave orders for my quarters to be moved there, and for my throne 
to be act up in the “éd-gdh. I took my seat upon the throne and 
held a Court. The saiyids, tho kdsts, the ’udamd (learned Musul- 
maus), the shaikhs, and the great inen and chiefs of the (Muham- 
madans of the) city assembled and came out to attend my Court. 
] had them introduced one by one, and they made their oboisances, 
and were admitted to the honour of kissing my throne. I re- 
ceived every one of thom with respect and kindness, and directed 
them to be seated. Fazlu-llah Balkh{ was caki and ndib of 
Mallu Khan, and he caine out to wait upon me and do homage, 
accompanied by a party of the officials and clerks of the govern- 
ment of Sultan Mahmúd and Malla Khan. WHereupon all the 
saryids, 'ulumá, shaikha, and other loading Musulméns arose, and, 
making the princes their mediators, thoy begged that quarter 
might be given to the people of Dehli, and that their lives might 
be spared. Out of respect to the saiyids and 'ulamá, whom I 
had always held in great esteem and honour, I granted quarter 
to the inhabitants of the city. I then ordered my ensign (fauk) 
and royal standard to be raised, and the drums to be beaten and 
music played on the tops of the gates of Dehli, Rejoicings for 
the victory followed. Some of the clever men and poets that 
accompanied me worked the date of the victory into a verse, 
which they presented to me. Of all these memorial verses I 
have introduced (only) this one into my memoirs— 


“ On Wednesday, the eighth of Rabi’ the secend (17th Dec., 1396) 
Tho Emperor Báhib-Kírán took the city of Dehli,” ete., oto. | 
I rewarded and honourably distinguished the literary men and ; 
poets who presented these verses to me, 
I sent a party of men into the city to bring out the elephants 


which Sultán Mahmúd had abandoned when he fled. They 


) This agrees with the Ransatw-s Safd, translated by Price and followed by 
Elphinstone. Ferishta makes if a month later.—See Price Mahcommodan History, 
ILL, p. 262; Briggs’ Ferishta, I., p. 401. 
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found 120 enormous elephants and several rhinoceroses, which 
they brought out to my Oourt. As the elephants passed by 
me I was greatly amused to sce tho tricks which their drivers 
had taught them. Every elephant, at the sign of the driver, 
bowed his head to the ground, made his obeisance, and uttered 
a cry. At the direction of their drivers they picked up any 
object from the ground with their trunks and placed it in their 
driver's hands, or put it into their mouths and kept it. When 
I saw these mighty animals, so well trained and so obedient to 
weak mun, I was greatly astonished, and I ordered that they 
should be sent to Túrán and Frán, to Fars, and Azur, and Rim, 
so that the princes and nobles throughout my dominions might 
see these animals. Accordingly I sent five to Samarkand, two 
to Tabriz, one to Shirdz, five to Hirat, one to Sharw4n, and one 
to Azurbaijan. 

When Friday came, I sent Mauláná Nésiru-d din "Umar, with 
some other holy and learned men that accompanied my camp to 
the Magjid- ydmi’, with directions to say the prayers for the 
Sabbath, and to repeat the khutba of my reign in the metropolis 
of Dehli. Accordingly, the kutba, with my name, was repeated 
in the pulpite of the mosques in the city of Dehli, and I rewarded 
the preachers with costly robes and presents. 

When the preparations for holding a court in Dehli were com- 
plete I gave orders for the princes, the amirs, the núyáns, and 
other of my officers, and the eaiyids, the ’ulamd, the shaikhe, 
and all the principal men of the city to attend my Court. When 
they had all arrived I entered and took my seat upon the 
throne. The Turk and Tájik musicians and singers began to 
play and sing. Wine (aharáb) and sharbat, and sweetmeats, and 
all kinds of bread and meat were served; I bestowed rich robes, 
and caps, and girdles, and swords, and daggers, and horses, etc., 
eto., upon the princes, and amira and other leading men of my 
army, especially upon those braves who had distinguished them- 
selves by deeds of valour under my own observation. To some 
I gave regiments and raised their dignity. Upon the saiyide and 
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‘ulamd of the city I bestowed robes and presents. I ordered my 
secretaries to draw up despatches announcing my victories in 
Hindustan, and to circulate them with all speed throughout my 
dominions. And I ordered my revenue officers to make pro- 
vision for collecting the ransom-money assessed upon the city, 
excepting the saiyids, `ulamá, and shaikhs. The collectors pro- 
ceeded about their work, and I remained in the same quarters for 
several days, holding courts, giving feasts, and partaking of 
pleasure and enjoyment. 


Sack of the City of Dehit. 


On the 16th of the month somo incidents occurred which led 
to the sack of the city of Dehli, and to the slaughter of many of 
the infidel inhabitants. One was this. A party of fierce Turk 
soldiers had assembled at one of the gates of the city to Jook 
about them and enjoy themselves, and some of them laid violent 
hands upon the goods of the inhabitants. When I heard of this 
violence, 1 sent some améirs, who were present in the city, to 
restrain the Turks. A party of soldiers accompanied these amirs 
into the city. Another reason was that some of the ladies of my 
harem expressed a wish to go into the city and see the palace of 
Hazár-sutún (thousand columns) which Malik Jauné built in the 
fort called Jahán-panáh. I granted this request, and I sent & 
party of soldiers to escort the litters of the ladies. Another 
reason was that Jalél Islám and other diwáns had gone into the 
city with a party of soldiers to collect the contribution laid upon 
the city. Another reason was that some thousand troopers with 
orders for grain, oil, sugar, and flour, had gone into the city to 
collect these supplies. Another reason was that it had come to 
my knowledge that great numbers of Hindus and gabra, with 
their wives and children, and goods, and valuables, had come 
into the city from all the country round, and consequently I had 
sent some amiras with their regiments (kushún) into the city 
and directed them to pay no attention to the remonstrances of 
the inhabitants, but to seize and bring out these fugitives. For 
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these several reasons a great number of fierce Turki soldicrs were 
in the city. When the soldiers proceeded to apprehend the 
Hindus and gabrs who had fled to the city, many of them drew 
their swords and offered resistance. The flames of strife wore 
thus lighted and spread through the whole city from Jahan- 
panéh and Siri to Old Dehli, burning up all it reached. The 
savage Turks fell to killing and plundering. The Hindus set 
fire to their honses with their own hands, burned their wives and 
children in them, and rushed into the fight and were kiiled. 
The Hindus and gabre of the city showed much alacrity and 
boldness in fighting. The airs who were in charge of the gates 
prevented any more soldiers from going into the place, but the 
flames of war had risen too high tor this precaution to be of any 
avail in extinguishing thom. On that day, Thursday, and all the 
night of Friday, nearly 15,000 Turks were engaged in slaying, 
plundering, and destroying. When morning broke on the 
Friday, all my army, no longer under control, went off to the 
city and thought of nothmg but killing, plundering, and making 
prisoners. All that day the sack was general. The following 
day, Saturday, tho 17th, all passed in the same way, and the 
spoil was so great that each man secured from fifty to a hundred 
prisoners, men, women, and children. There was no man who 
took less than twenty. The other booty was immense in rubies, 
diamonds, garnets, pearls, and other gems; jewels of gold and 
silver; ashrafta, tankas of gold and silver of the celebrated `Ali 
coinage ; vessels of gold and silver; and brocades and silks of 
great value. Gold and silver ornaments of the Hindu women 
wore obtained in such quantitics as to exceed all account. Ex- 
copting the quarter of the satyids, the ’udamd, and the other 
Musulmdns, the whole city was sacked. The pen of fate had 
written down this destiny for the people of this city. Although 
I was desirous of sparing them I could not succeed, for it was 
the will of God that this calamity should fall upon the city. 

On the following day, Sunday, it was brought to my know- 
ledge that a great namber of infidel Hindus had assembled in 
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the Mayid-: jám? of Old Dehli, carrying with them arms and 
provisions, and were preparing to defend themsclves. Some of 
my people who had gone that way on business were wounded by 
them I immediately ordered Amir Shéh Malik and ’Ali Sultán 
Tawachi to take a party of men and proceed to clear the house 
of God from infidels and idolaters. ‘They accordingly attacked 
these infidels and put them to death. Old Dehli then was 
plundered. 

I ordered that all the artisans and clever mechanics, who were 
masters of their respective crafts, should be picked out from 
among the prisoners and set aside, and accordingly some thou- 
sands of craftsmen were scleeted to await my command. All 
these 1 distributed among the princes and amire who wero 
present, or who were engaced officially in other parts of my 
dominions. I had determined to build a Masjul-i gdm in 
Samarkand, the seat of my empire, which should be without a 
rival in any country; so I ordered that all builders and stone- 
masons should be set apart for my own especial service. 

By the will of God, and by no wish or direction of mine, all 
the three cities of Dehli, by name Siri, Jahén-panéh, and Old 
Dehli, had been plundored. The khutha of my sovereignty, which 
is an assurance of safety and protection, had been read in the 
city. It was therefore my earnest wish that no evil might 
happen to the people of the.place. But it was ordained by God 
that the city should be ruined. He therefore inspired the infidel 
inhabitauts with a spirit of resistance, so that they brought on 
themselves that fate which was inevitable. 

When my mind was no longer occupied with the destruction 
of the people of Dehli, I took a ride round the cities. Siri is 
a round city (shahr). Its buildings are lofty. They are sur- 
rounded by fortifications (kala’'h), built of stone and brick, and 
they are very strong. Old Dehli also has a similar strong fort, 
but it is larger than that of Siri. From the fort of Siri to that 
of Old Dehli, which is a considerable distance, there runs a 
strong wall, built of stone and cement. The part called Jahén- 
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panéh is situated in the midst of the inhabited city (shahr-i 
ábádán). The fortifications of the three cities have thirty gates. 
Jahéu-panéh has thirteen gates, seven on the south side bearing 
towards the east, and six on the north side bearing towards the 
west. Siri has seven gatos, four towards the outside and three 
on the inside towards Jah&n-pan&h. The fortifications of old 
Dehli have ten gates, some opening to the exterior and some 
towards the interior of the city. When I was tired of examin- 
ing the city I went into the Masjid-i jami’, where a congregation 
was asacinbled of saiyids, lawyers, shaikhe, and other of tho 
principal Musulmáns, with the inhabitants of their parts of the 
city, to whom they had been a protection and defence. 1 called 
them to my presenco, consoled them, treated them with every 
respect, and bestowed upon thom many presents and honours. 
I appointed an officer to protect their quarter of the city, and 
guard them against annoyance. Then I re-mounted and re- 
turned to my quarters. 


Campaign against ihe Infidels after the conquest of Dehi. 


I had been at Dehli fifteen days, which time I had passed in 
pleasure and enjoyment, holding royal Courts and giving great 
feasts. I then reflected that I had come to Hindustén to war 
against infidels, and my enterprize had been so blessed that 
wherever I had gone I had been victorious. I had triumphed 
over my adversaries, I had put to death some Jacs of infidels 
and idolaters, and 1 had stained my proselyting sword with the 
blood of the enemies of the faith. Now this crowning victory 
had been won, and I felt that I ought not to indulge in esse, 
but rather to exert myself in warring against the infidels of 
Hindustan. 

Having made these reflections on the 22nd of Rabi’'ú-l ákhir, 
-I again drew my sword to wage a religious war. I started from 
Dehli and marched three kos to the fort of Firoz-ábád, which 
stands upon the banks of the Jumna and is one of the edifices 
erected by Sultán Fírog Shéh. There I halted and went in to 
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examine the place. I proceeded to the Magjid-i jémi’, where I 
said my prayers and offered up my praises antl thanksgivings for 
the mercies of the Almighty. Afterwards I again mounted, and 
proceeded to pitch my camp near the palace of Jahán-numá. 
On this day Saiyid Shamsu-d din Turmuzi and ’Aléu-d dín, 
ndwb-karhari, whom I had sent on an embassy to Bahdédur Náhir 
at the city of Kútila,! returned to my camp, and presented to me 
a lotter which Bahadur had most respectfully written to me to 
the following effect : “I am one of the most insignificant servants 
of the great amir, and will proceed to his court to wait upon 
him.” The ambassadors informed me that Bahadur Néhir would 
arrive at my court on Friday. Bahddur Náhir sent to me as a 
tribute two white parrots which could talk well and pleasantly, 
The envoys presented them to me, and told me that these two 
parrots had belonged to Sultan Tughlik Shah, and that they had 
lived at the courts of the Sultans ever since. The sight of these 
parrots and the sound of their voices gavo me groat satisfaction, 
so I gave directions that they should be brought before me in 
their cages every day that I might listen to their talk. 

Next day I crossed the Jumna and marched six fos to the 
village of Múdúála. There I halted and encamped. On the 
following day, Friday, I again marched, and after going five 
or six kos, arrived at the village of Katah,? where I pitched 
my camp. Bahédur Náhir, with his eldest son, named 
Kalnásh,3 arrived to pay their respects, and I received 
them with due courtesy. They brought rare and suitable 
presents from Hindustén, but I looked upon the two parrots 
as the best of their gifts. After I had ascertained their sincerity 
from their words and actions, I honoured them with my royal 
favour and bounty, and having raised their dignity, I removed 
all doubt and apprehension from their minds. On the following 
day I marched, and, after going six kos, I arrived at the town 


2 Bee note iafrd page 456. 2 Or “ Kansh.” 
3 The different MSS. of the Zsfer-ndma have ‘‘Kaltesh,”” “Katésh” and 
“ Ketlagh thsh.” 
YOL. Ul. 29 
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of B&ghpat, where I encamped. Next day, Sunday the 26th, 
I again moved, and, after travelling five kos, arrived at the 
village of Asár, which is situated in a tract called dodb. 


Capture of Mirat. 


T now learned that there was in the vicinity a city called Mirat, 
having a very strong fort. Tho fortress was oue of the strongest 
in Hindust4n, and it was under the command of Tlyás Afghén 
and his son, Maula Ahmad Thanesari. Thero was also a gabr 
named Safi, who, with a large body of gabrs, had gone into the 
fort to aid in its defence. They had also plonty of the munitions 
and implements of war. When I heard all this, J instantly sent 
Prince Rustam, Amir Taghí Búghá, Amir Sháh Malik, and 
Amir Alléh-ddd against this fort of Mirat, with orders to grant 
terms to the place if the inhabitants showed due submission and 
obedience; but if not, to inform me and proceed to invest the place. 
These officers marched on the 26th of the month, and, arriving 
at Mirat, delivered my message, calling upon the inhabitants to 
capitulate, and to trust their lives, property, and honour to my 
protection. They replied that Tarmsharin Khan, with a host 
beyond all number and compute, had assailed their fort, but had 
rotired from it baffled. My envoys reported to me the defiant 
auswer of the inhabitants, and whon I read the insolent reference 
they made to Tarmsharin Khan, who was a great king, my anger 
was roused, and J] mounted my horse and gave orders for my 
forces to march against Mirat. On that same day, the 28th of 
the month, after mid-day prayer, I started with 10,000 picked 
horsemen. Halting one night upon the road, I accomplished 
the distance of twenty kos, and arrived at Mirat on the 29th. 

In the afternoon I ordered my officers to set the men of their 
divisions! to sap holes under the walls of the fortifications, In 
execution of this order they set to work, and in the course of 
one night each party had pushed their mine twelve yards forward 
under the defences. When the besieged discovered this, they 


1 The word used is “ morchai,” which would imply that there was a special party 
or corps of sappers. 
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lost all nerve and were quite cast down and bewildered. At this 
time the devoted regiments (kushún) of Amir Alláh-dád Kúchín 
assaulted the gate of the fort, rushing against it shouting their 
war-cry. Sar&i Bahédur, son of Kalandar Bahddur, one of the 
followers (naukar) of Amir Alléh-déd, was the first to bring up 
a scaling ladder, attach it to the walls, and mount to the summit. 
A number of brave men rallied to support him, and, with the 
aid of their ladders and ropes, they mounted the walls and 
entered the fort. They then spread themselves in the interior, 
aud, fighting vigorously and bravely, Rustam Birlás at length 
encountered Flyés Afgh&n and his son, Mauláná Ahmad Tháne- 
sari. Ho fought valiantly, and made them both prisoners ; then, 
binding their hands to their necks, he brought thom to my pre- 
sence. Safi, who had fought well, was killed. The braves and 
soldiers of my army spread thomselves over every part of the 
fortifications, and put all the gabre and people of the place to 
death. Their wives and children were made prisoners, and all 
their property was plundered. When my mind was set at reat 
by this conquest of Mirat, I gave orders that the wood used as 
props to support the mines under the walls should be set on fire, 
and that all the towers and walls should be levelled with the 
ground, The houses of the gabrs were set on fire, and the great 
buildings were razed. Divine favour had thus enabled me to 
obtain an easy victory over Mirat, a place which Tarmsharin 
Khana, a prince of great dignity and power, had besieged with an 
enormous army and failed to capture. With a small force I had 
made a rapid march upon the place, and my brave fellows, by 
sheer courage and determination, had planted their ladders and 
scaled the walls in broad daylight, and had carried the place at 
the point of the sword. For this signal success I offered my 
devout thanks to the Almighty. 


Battles on the Ganges. 


On the Ist Jumáda-l awwal I placed the left wing of the army 
under the command of Amir Jahán Shéh, with orders to march 
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up the Jumna, to take every fort and town and village he came 
to, and to put all the infidels of the country to the sword. The 
amir led off his army to execute my commands. I ordered Amir 
Shaikh Núru-d din to take charge of the heavy baggage, and 
convey it to the banks of the river Kara-sa.! I, myself, de- 
termined upon directing my arms against the infidels on the 
Gangos. I accordingly marched towards that river, which is 
fourteen kos from Mirat. Amir Sulaimán Sháh, whom I had 
left with the baggage, came up according to order, and joined ine 
ou the march with his division. The first day I marched six 
kos, and halted for the night at the village of Mansira. Next 
day, the 2nd of tho month, I arrived early in the morning at 
Piroz-pur, and then I proceeded for two or three kos along the 
bank of the river in search of a ford. At breakfast timo I 
reached the place of transit, but found no ford. A party of 
my men entered the river on their horses and crossed by swim- 
ming. I also was about to guide my horse into the water to 
cross in the same way, when the amirs and núyána cast them- 
selves upon their knees, and represented that Prince Pir Mu- 
hammad and Amir Jahén Shéh, with the right wing of the 
army, had crossed the river near Piroz-púr, and that it was 
advisable for mo not to cross over that day. I assented to their 
representation, and encamped on the bank of the river, but I 
ordered Amir Jahén Malik, and others belonging to the division 
of Prince Sháh Rukh, to cross over and pass the nicht there. On 
the following day, the 3rd of the month, I marched up the river 
for a distance of fifteen kos, towards Tughlikpdr, and that place 
was five kos distant, when I heard that a large body of infidel 
Hindus had collected at the fords of the river. I immediately 
ordered Mubdshar Bahddur and ’Ali Sultán Tawéchi to proceed 
with 5,000 horse to chastise these infidels, and I proceeded on 
my way to Tughlikpdr. As I went on, the air and the wind 
affected me, and I felt a pain in my right arm, which every 
moment increased. It caused me much suffering, and sundry 


} « Bleck-rviver;"’ a translation of the Hindu Kuliad. 
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hot applications! wore applied. I was now informed that there 
was a force of Hindus conting down the river in forty-eight 
boats with the intention of fighting. This intelligence acted as 
a cure for my pain, and eagerness for tho fight made me forget 
my suffering. I mounted my horse, and, taking with me 1,000 
troopers, who were at hand, we struck our heels into tho flanks 
of our horses and hastened to the side of the river. As soon as 
wy braves saw the boats, some of them rode their horses into 
the river and swam to the vessels; then, seizing fast hold of 
the sidos, thoy defeated all the efforts of the Hindus to shako 
them off. They forced thoir way into some of the boats, put 
the infidels to the sword, and throw their bodies into the river; 
thus sending them through water to the fires of hell. Some of 
my men dismounted, and, proceeding to the ford, assailed the 
enemy with arrows. The occupants of the boats returnod the 
arrows, but the vessels were at longth wrested from their posses- 
sion, and were brought with their contents to my presence. The 
enemy had lashed ten of their boats together with chains and 
strong ropes, and these vessela maintained the fight. My men 
plied them with arrows till they slew many of them; they then 
swam off, and, boarding the boats, put every living soul to the 
sword, sending them through water to the fires of hell.? 

When I was at leisure, after this affair with the boats, I, on 
the same day, marched on to Tughlikpar, and there encamped. 
I sent on Amir Alléh-d&d, Béyazid Kuchin, and Altan Bakhshi 
with a force as an advance-guard to cross the river and to obtain 
information for me of the whereabouts of the enemy. After 
their departure, when three watches of the night had passed, 
two horsomen came in from All&h-did to report that the re- 
connoitring party had discovered a ford by which they had 

the river, and had found on the other side a large body 
of infidel Hindus, with a great amount of property and goods, 


1  Garmaddré,”” explained as “hot spices, cloves, etc.” Timár was probably 
suffering from rheumatism. 
3 Timér was evidently proud of this savage jest. 
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undor the command of a man named Mubárak Khan. Confident 
in their numbers, they were ready to fight. As soon as I learned 
this, I ordered my forces to be drawn out, and I mounted my 
horse and started off groatly incensed. Before morning broke 
1 passed the Ganges with 1,000 horsemen fully equipped for 
service. After proceeding a kos, tho time for morning prayer 
arrived, so I alighted from my horse in the plain, paid my de- 
votions, and offered my praises, I then again mounted, in full 
assurance of the favour of the Almighty, and went on towards 
the cuemy. Mubérak Khén was informed of my approach, and 
stood, with 10,000 fighting men, in battle array, prepared to 
fight. 
Three great victories in one day. 

Attended by my escort, I was carefully examining and scruti- 
nising the enemy, and the whole of my 1,000 horsemen had not 
come up. ‘The great bulk of the army was engaged in plunder- 
ing expeditions at a distance, I had but 1,000 men, and the 
enemy numbered 10,000, still I put my trust in God and prayed 
to Him for victory. By a wonderful coincidence, just at this 
juncture, Saiyid Khwája and Jahén Malik with 5,000 horse, 
whom I had sent on a plundering excursion, having made a 
sweep, came up in my rear just in the nick of time. If it had 
not been so I might here have said farewell, for I could hardly 
have escaped. I deemed their arrival a most fortunate omen, 
offered my thanks te God and faced the foe. I ordered Amir 
Alláh-dád and Amir Shih Malik to make a charge upon the 
enemy with the thonsand horsemen of my escort, and not to be 
dismayed by the numbers of their antagonists. When, in obedi- 
ence to my command, they dashed forward, the enemy did not 
await their charge, but wavered and turned and fled. My 
brave fellows pursued and killed many of them, made their wives 
and children prisoners, plundered their property and goods, and 
secured a vast number of cows and buffalos. When, by the 
favour of God, I had secured this victory, I got off my horse and 
prostrated myself on the ground to pay my thanks. 
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While the soldiers were oecupied in securing the spoil, I eat 
down to take a little rest, but some of the reconnoitring party 
came in with the information that there was a large number of 
Hindus assembled in the valley of Kútila,! on the side of the 
Ganges, having made that valley a place of refuge. I instantly 
mounted, and leaving the greater part (tamdmé) of my force to 
secure the spoil, I started off for the valley of Katila with only 
five hundred horsemen. When I reached the place I found an 
immense number of gabra assembled in the darra. Instantly I 
ordered Amir Sh&h Malik and ’Alf Sultán Tawachi to charge 
the enemy without paying the slightest heed to their numbers, 
although they were twenty to one. Spurring their horses, 
shouting their war-cry, and brandishing their swords, they fell 
upon the forces (afwdj) of the enemy like hungry lions upon a 
flock of sheep. At the first charge the ranks of the enemy were 
broken, and many of their men fell under the blows of the sword. 
God thus gave me victory with such a small band of followers 
over such a numerous host of the enemy. After many of them 
had been slain, those who escaped kept in the thickets and defiles 
(darrahd), skulking like foxes and jackals. An immense booty 
was left, and my braves were busy in securing it. Only one 
hundred men remained with me as a guard, the other four 
hundred were engaged in collecting the plunder. At this con- 
juncture Malik Shaikha, commander of the infidels, with five 
hundred horse and a large force of foot, knitting their brows with 
hatred, advanced against me. I perceived this force coming 
to attack me, and my warlike spirit was roused, so, with the 
hundred men who supported me, I spurred on to meet the foe. 
When about the distance of a bow-shot remained between us, 
one of the horsemen, who was in advance of me, turned round 
and told me that it was a force belonging to Shaikh Kúkar; one 


1 In the two MAS. of this work this name is written 2,6 and a)3$, but the 


MAS, of the Zefar-ndme generally have a), $ Kúpila, which is sn old name of 


Hardwar, sud the description of the place in page 458 infra, leaves no doubt of its 
being Hardwér. Petis de Ia Oroix and Price also both have Kepite, 
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of my dependents and servants, who was coming to join my 
camp. Those words, so far from the truth, reached my ears, 
and I was satisfied aud turned back. But Malik Shaikha drew 
his sword, and camo dashing on with his mon against my fol- 
lowers, of whom several reccived wounds. When I ascertained 
the fact that these were foes, and not the people of Shaikh 
Kúkar, I turned rein, and charging the enemy despatched many 
of them at the first attack. Malik Shaikha received a spear 
thrust in his stontach, and a sword cut on the head. Ho fell 
from his horse, and my men made him prisoner. They bound 
his hands to his neck and brought him to my presence. Many 
of the gabrs were killed and wounded; a few escaped half dead 
(with fright), Malik Shaikha, a very large and powerful man, 
was brought before me, wounded as he was. Tho awo of my 
presence added to his wounds, took such an effect upon him that 
when I asked him a question, he surrendered his soul to the 
Lord of Hell before he could answor me. God thus granted me 
two great victories in one day, and I offered my thauksgivings 
for his favour. 

Again l mounted my steed, and as I did so intelligence was 
brought to me that in the valley (darra) of Kutila, two kos 
distant, a large number of infidels and gabre had collected with 
their wives and children, and with property, goods, and cattle 
beyond all estimate. The road thither was arduous, through 
jungles and thickets. When I heard this my first thought was 
that I had been awake sinco midnight, I had travelled a long 
distance without any halt, and had surmounted many difficulties, 
1 had won two splendid victories with a few brave soldiers, and I 
was very tired, I would therefore stop and take rest. But then 
I remembered that I had drawn my sword, and had come to 
Hind with the resolution of waging a holy war against its in- 
fidels, and so long as it was possible to fight with them, rest was 
unlawful for me. Although I had only a few amirs and a few 
soldiers with me, I placed my trust in God, and determined to 
attack the enemy. Spurring my horse, I started, and when I 
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had gone a little way, I remembered how three days before I had 
sent Prince Pir Muhammad and Amir Sulaiman Sh4h across the 
river from tho village of Pirozptér, and I thought how opportune 
it would be if they wero now to join me. But thon I said how 
can they know that T have crossed the river, or how can they 
conceive that I am engaged in this distant place! in action with 
the infidels. I was going along with my head bent down, en- 
gaged in these reflections, when suddenly a largo body of men 
came to view in the distance, and every man had something to 
say about thom. I sent forward some scouts to ascertain what 
force it was, and as they drew near they discovered that it was 
the division of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir and Amir 
Sulaiman Shah. The scouts immediately proceeded to the 
prince and told him of the state of affairs, how I had already 
won two great victories that day, and that for the third time I 
was marching against a numerous body of gabra collected at 

utila. The prince and his men had previously heard nothing 
of me, and now, on getting this timely information, they were 
very glad, and turned to wait upon me. The scouts whom I 
had sent to reconnoitre returned, and told me that the prince 
with his division in martial array was coming up. They added 
that the prince knew nothing about me until they informed him 
of the enterprize I had in hand, and that he was now on the 
way to meet me. This information, so in accordance with my 
wishes, rejoiced me greatly. It was quite beyond my expecta- 
tions, for I had no idea of the prince being near; so I was glad, 
and prostrated myself on the earth in thanks to God for having 
granted me what my heart desired. It was now the time of 
afternoon (asr) prayer, and it was the fourth of the month, The 
prince and Amir Sulaimén Shéh came up with their numerous 
force, and were honoured with an interview. Pressing on with 
all haste I passed the jungles and thickets, and arrived in front 
of the infidels. After a slight resistance the enemy took to 
flight, but many of them fell under the swords of my soldiers, 
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All the wives and children of the infidels were made prisoners, 
and their property and goods, gold, money and grain, horses, 
camels (shutur), cows and buffalos in countless numbers, fell as 
spoil into the hands of my soldiers. Satisfied with this rout of 
the enemy, I said the afternoon prayers in public in that desert, 
and I returned thanks to God for that I had fought three times 
with enemies outnumbering my men by ten and twenty to one, 
aud that in each battle I had gained a signal victory. 

The day now drew to close and night came on, but in that 
desert there was no place for me to alight and pitch my camp, so 
I turned back with my enormous booty, and oncamped in the 
field whero I had won the second victory. Thore I passed the 
night in repose. 

At this place information was brought to me that fifteen kos 
off, up the river, and near the mountains, there was a place in 
which there was the image of a cow, carved out of stone, an 
that the river (dd) ran from its mouth. In the belief of the 
people of Hindustén the source of the river Ganges was in this 
same mountain. The Hindu infidels worship the Ganges, and 
once every year they come on pilgrimage to thjs place,’ which 
they consider the source of the river, to bathe and to have their 
heads and beards shaved. They believe these acts to be the 
means of obtaining salvation and securing future reward. They 
dispense large sums in charity among those who wear the Brah- 
manical thread, and they throw money into the river. When 
infidela die in distant parta, their bodies are burned, and the 
ashes are brought to this river and are thrown into it. This 
they look upon as a means of sanctification. When I learned 
these facta, I resolved to war against the infidels of this plate, 
so that I might obtain the merit of overthrowing them. 

Information was also brought to me that all the men whom 
I had defeated in the valley of Kútila, before coming hither, 
had not been killed. The day having drawn to a close, many 
had escaped and were hiding in the thickets and broken ground. 

1 Hardwir. 
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Neither had all their property been plundered. So I resolved 
to go again next day to that valley, and to put all the surviving 
infidels to death. At dawn on the 5th Jumáda-l awwal I said 
my morning prayer, and started with a suitable force for the 
valley of Kútila, which lies at the foot of a lofty mountain and 
on the banks of the Ganges. During the night all the gadrs 
who had been scattered reassembled under their chiefs, and as 
they had no place of refuge more secure, they resolved that if 
the Musulmans returned, they would fight till they died. So 
they were prepared for battle. When 1 approached the darra, 
I made the following disposition of my forces for conquering 
the infidels. I placed my right wing under Prince Pir Muham- 
mad Jahangir and Amir Sulaimén Shéh. The left wing I gave 
into the charge of several amirs of tumdns. I gave the command 
of the advance to Amfr Shéh Malik, and I kept the centre 
under my own orders. Upon entering the valley the infidels at 
first, having drawn up their forces, put on a bold appearance and 
advanced to the attack. I restrained the braves of my advance- 
guard, and of the right and left wings, and, having massed them 
together, charged the enemy, shouting aloud our war-cry until 
the hills and valleys resounded. The sounds of the kettle- 
drums and other warlike instruments fell upon the battle field, 
and at the first and second charge dismay seized upon the enemy, 
and they took to flight. My brave men displayed great courage 
and daring; they made their swords their banners, and exerted 
themselves in alaying the foe. They slaughtered many of the 
infidels, and pursued those who fled to the mountains. So many 
of them were killed that their blood ran down the mountains and 
the plain, and thus (nearly) all were sent to hell. The few who 
escaped, wounded, weary, and half dead, sought refuge in the 
defiles of the hills, Their property and goods, which exceeded 
all computation, and their countless cows and buffalos, fell as 
spoil into the hands of my victorious soldiers. 

When I was satisfied with the destruction I had dealt ont to 
the infidels, and the land was cleansed from the pollution of 
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their existence, I turned back victorious and triumphant, laden 
with spoil, On that same day I crossed the Gangos, and said 
my mid-day prayers in the congregation, on the bank of that 
river. I prostrated myself in humble thanks to God, and after- 
wards again mounting my horse, marched five miles down the 
river and then oncamped. It now occurred to my mind that I 
had marched as a conqueror from the river Sind to Dehli, the 
capital of the kings of India. I had put the infidels to the 
edge of the sword on both sides of my route, and had scoured 
the land; I had seized upon the throne of the kings of India; 
I had defeated Sultén Malmud, the king of Dehli, and triumphed 
over him; I had crossed the rivers Ganges and Jumna, and I 
had sent many of the abominable infidels to hell, and had purified 
the land from their foul existence. I rendored thanks to Al- 
mighty God that I had accomplished my undertaking, and had 
waged against the infidels that holy war I had resolved upon: 
then I determined to turn my course towards Samarkand, my 
capital and paradise. On the 6th of the month I mounted and 
proceeded towards the heavy baggage, and, having travelled 
several kos, I encamped, and sent some yurutchis (quarter- 
masters) to go and bring up tho baggage. 


Victories in the Siwálik hills. 

On Tuesday I marched six kos, and the heavy baggage was 
now four kos distant. I now learned that an immense number 
of infidels had collected in the Siwélik hills. Upon inquiring 
into the nature of these hills, I was informed that the people of 
Hindust4n compute this mountain region at one Jac and the 
fourth part of a Jac.' It has narrow and strong valleys (darra), 
in which the infidels had assembled. When I received this in- 
formation I immediately ordered the troops, with the baggage, 
to march towards the Siwélik hills, and I, myself, proceeded in 
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that direction. Marching in the evening and into the night, I 
accomplished five kos, and then encamped in the hills. At this 
halt Prince Khalil Sultan and Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, who 
had been with the baggage, and to whom I had issued my 
order, camo up. When I was seated on my cushion of royalty, 
with all the princes and amirs around me, Amir Sulaimén Shéh, 
Amir Sháh Malik, Amir Shaikh Núru-d din, and other amirs, 
rose from their places, and, coming forward, bowed thoir knees 
before me and said: “ Ro long as we, your servants, are able to 
move hand and foot, we will execute your orders, but what 
necessity is there for our great amir to take all this toil and 
hardship upon himself, and that he should now order us to 
march against the infidels of the Siw4lik, and to rout and destroy 
them?” I replied: “ My principal object in coming to Hindus- 
tán, and in undergoing all this toil and hardship, haa been to 
accomplish two things. The first was to war with the infidels, 
the enemies of the Muhammadan religion; and by this religious 
warfare to acquire some claim to reward in the life to come. 
The other was a worldly object; that the army of Islam might 
gain something by plundering the wealth and valuables of the 
infidels: plunder in war is as lawful as their mothers’ milk to 
Musulmaéns who war for their faith, and the consuming of that 
which is lawful is a means of grace.” When the amirs received 
this answer, they maintained silence. I now despatched some 
horsemen with all speed to Amir Jahan Shéh, whom I had sent 
off a weak before to plunder the forts and towns on the Jumna, 
ordering him to rejoin me with all speed, that he and his men 
might also share in the merit of fighting against the infidels. 
The amir came in directly and joined me. Then, placing my 
trust in God, I mounted my charger, and, on the 10th of the 
month, marched towards the SiwAlik hills, 

In a valley (darra) of these hills there was a rdi named Bahréz, 
the number of whose forces, and whose lofty, rugged, narrow, and 
strong position, made him superior to all the chiefs of the hills, 
and, indeed, of most of Hindustén, At the present time es- 
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pecially, he, having heard of my approach, had done his best to 
strengthen his position, and all the malignant ráis of the country 
had gathered round him. Proud of the number of his men and 
soldiers, the height of his darra and abode, he stood firm, 
resolved upon fighting. On the other hand, I resolved upon 
attacking Bahriz and conquering the Siwalik hills. 


Conquest of the Siwdlik. 


On tho 10th Jumáda-l awwal I mounted my horse and drew 
my sword, determined on fighting the infidels of the Siwélik. 
First I attended to the disposition of my forces. I gave the 
command of the right wing to Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir 
and Amir Sulaimán Shéh; and I placed the left wing under 
Prince Sultán Husain and Amir Jahén Shéh. I sent forward 
Shaikh Ndru-d din and Amir Sháh Malik in command of the 
advance-guard of the centre. When my arrangements were 
complete, we marched, and on approaching the valley, I ordered 
the drums to be beaten, the instruments to be sounded, and the 
war-cry to be raised, until the hills and valleys echoed with their 
sounds. I procecded to the mouth of the darra, where I 
alighted from my horse, and sent forward my amirs and soldiers. 
They all dismounted, and, girding up their loins, marched forward 
to the conflict, full of resolution and courage. The demon-like 
Hindus were lurking in places of ambush, and attacked my sol- 
diers, but these retaliated with showers of arrows, and falling 
upon them with the sword forced their way into the valley. 
There they closed with them, and fighting most bravely they 
alaughtered the enemy with sword, knife, and dagger. So many 
fell that the blood ran down in streams. The infidel gabre were 
dismayed at the sight, and took to flight. The holy warriors 
pursued them, and made heaps of slain. A few Hindus, in a 
wretched plight, wounded and half dead, escaped, and hid them- 
selves in holes and caves. An immense spoil, beyond all com- 
pute, in money, goods and articles, cows and buffalos, fell into 
the hands of my soldiers, All the Hindu women and children 
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in the valley were made prisoners. When I was fully satisfied 
with the defeat of the insolent infidels of the Siwélik, and with 
the victory I had gaingd, I returned triumphant, and encamped 
in the same place. This night I passed as a guest in the tents 
of Prince Pir Muhammad Jahéngfr. 

When morning came I ordered all the plunder that had fallen 
into the hands of my men to be collected, for I understood that 
some had obtained much and others little, and I had it all fairly 
divided. On that day, the 11th of the month, I marched and 
joined the heavy baggage. I encamped at the village of Bahrah, 
in the country of Miyápúr. Next day I again marched, and 
accomplishing four kos, halted at the village of Shikk Sár. An 
enormous quantity of plunder, goods and articles, prisoners and 
cattle, was now collected together with the heavy baggage, and 
the people of the army were very heavily laden; consequently 
it was difficult to march more than four or five kos in a day. 
On the 13th I oncamped at the village of Kandar. 

On the following day, the 14th Jumáda-l awwal, I crossed the 
river Jumna with the baggage, and encamped in another part of 
the Siwalik hills. Here I learned that in this part of the Siwálik 
there was a rdjah of great rank and power, by name Ratan 
Sen. His valley (darra) was more lofty and more narrow, and 
his forces more numerous than those of Réja Bahriz. The 
mountains around are exceedingly lofty, and the jungles and 
woods remarkably thick, so that access to the valley was im- 
possible, except by cutting through the jungle. When I under- 
stood these facts about Ratan Sen, I felt my responsibilities as 
a warrior of the Faith, and I was unwilling that the night should 
pass in ease; so I issued a summons for the attendance of the 
amirs and other officers. When they were all present, I directed 
them to prepare their men for battle, and that they should carry 
hatcheta and bills, etc., for clearing away the jungle. I directed 
some thousands of torches to be lighted, and the drums of de- 
parture to be sounded. So at night I mounted my horse, and 
when I reached the jungle, I ordered my warriors to cut away 
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the jungle, and make a way through. They proceeded to execute 
my order, and all night long they were occupied in clearing a 
passage. J went on to the front, and ag morning broke I had 
traversed twelve iva by the way that had been pierced through 
the jungle. When I emerged from tho jungle, the dawn ap- 
peared, and I alighted from my horse and said my morning 
prayors. Then I again mounted, and on tho morning of the 
15th, I found myself between two mountains, one the Siwélik 
mountain, the other the Kika mountain. This was the valley 
(durra), aud it was oxceedingly strong. The hills on both sides 
raised their heads to the clouds. In the front of this valley 
Rája Ratan Sen had drawn out his forces, as numerous as ants 
or locusts. There he had taken his stand, prepared for battle 
with an advance-guard, a right wing and left wing, in regular 
martial array. 

As soon as my eye fell upon the dispositions of Réja Ratan 
Sen, I ordered my warriors to shout their battle-cry aloud, and 
the drums and other instruments to be sounded. The noise 
reverberated through the hills, and filled the hearts of the infidels 
with dismay and trembling, so that they wavered. At this 
moment I ordered my forces to make one grand charge upon the 
infidels, At the first onset, the Hindus broke and fled, and my 
victorious soldiors pursued, slashing their swords, killing many of 
the fugitives, and sending them to hell. Only a fow of them 
escaped, wounded and dispirited, and hiding themselves like 
foxes in the woods, thus saved their lives. When the soldiers 
gave up killing the infidels, they secured great plunder in goods 
and valuables, prisoners and cattle. No one of them had less 
than one or two hundred cows, and ten or twenty slaves—the 
other plunder exceeded all calculation. On this day, Prince Pir 
Muhammad Jahéngir and Amir Sulaimán Shéh, with the right 
wing of the army, and Prince Sultán Husain and Amir Jahan 
Shéh, with the left wing, returned and joined me. By my 
orders they had parted from me, and had penetrated the valleys 
on my right and left. They had encountered and routed many 
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infidels, and had slain great numbers of them, but they had not 
gained so much spoil (as my division). I was satisfied with 
the victory I had won over Ratan Sen and his forces, and all 
that he possessed had fallen into the hands of my soldiers. Day 
caine to a close, and I encamped between the two mountains. 
The princes and amira of the right and left wing, whose way had 
lain through other valleys, came in to mo in the evening, which 
was tho evening of Friday, the 16th,! and roported to me their en- 
gazements with the enemy, and the men who had distinguished 
themselves by feats of valour. After a night’s rest. on the 
morning of Friday, 1 arose, and after saying my prayers I 
mounted and rode towards the valley of those two mountains, 
intent upon the conquest of the Siwélik hills. 


Capture of Nagarkot (Kangra). 

When | entered the valley on that side of the Siwélik, infor- 
mation was brought to me about the town (shahr) of Nagarkot, 
which is a large and important town of Hindustén, and situated 
in these mountains. The distance was thirty 4os, but the road 
thither lay through jungles, and over lofty and rugged hills. 
Every rdé and rája who dwelt in these hills had a large number 
of retainers. As soon as I learned these facts about Nagarkot 
and the country round, my whole heart was intent upon carrying 
the war against the infidel Hindus of that place, and upon sub- 
duing the territory. So I set spurs to my horse, and wended 
my way thither. 

The left wing of my army, commanded by Amir Jahan Shah, 
had obtained no booty on the previous day, so I ordered his 
division to the front to battle with the infidels, and to capture 
spoil to compensate them for the deficiency of the previous 
day. I sent Séin Timdr with a party of soldiers forward as 
an advance-guard, and then I followed. At breakfast time Séin 
Tímúr, the commander of the vanguard, sent to inform me that 
there was a very large force of infidels in front drawn up in order 


1 It must be borne in mind that the Muhammadan dey begins at sunset. 
VoL Il. 30 
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of battle. I instantly ordered Amir Jahan Shéh, whom I had 
sent to the front with the forces of tho left wing and the army 
of Khurásán, to attack the enemy. The amir, in obedience to 
my order, advanced and charged the enemy. At the very first 
charge the infidels wero defeated and put to flight. The holy 
warriors, sword in hand, dashed among the fugitives, and made 
heaps of corpses. Great numbers were slain, and a vast booty in 
goods and valuables, and prisoners and cattle in countless num- 
bers, fell into the handa of the victors, who returned triumphant 
and loaded with spoil. 

A horseman belonging to the kushún of Amir Shaikh Núru-d 
din and ’Ali Sultán Tawéchi now came galloping in to inform 
me that upon my left there was a valley in which an immense 
number of Hindus and gabre had collected, and were crying out 
for battle. Vast herds of cattle and buffalos were grazing around 
them, in numbers beyond the reach of the imagination. As soon 
as I heard this, I proceeded to the placo, and having said my 
mid-day prayers with the congregation on the way, I joined 
Amir Shaikh Núru-d din, and I ordered him, with ’Ali Sultán 
Tawéchi, to march with their forces against the enemy. In 
compliance with this order they went boldly forward, and by 
a rapid march came in sight of the infidels, Like a pack of 
hungry sharp-clawed wolves, they fell upon the flock of fox-like 
infidels, and dyed their swords and weapons in the blood of those 
wretches till streams of blood ran down the valley. I went to 
the front from the rear, and found the enemy flying on all sides, 
and my braves splashing their blood upon the ground. A party 
of the Hindus fled towards the mountain, and I taking a body of 
soldiers pursued them up that lofty mountain, and put them to 
the sword. After mounting to the summit I halted. Finding 
the spot verdant and the air pleasant, I sat myself down and 
watched the fighting and the valiant deeds my men were per- 
forming. I observed their conduct with my own eyes, and how 
they put the infidel Hindus to the sword. The soldiers engaged 
in collecting the booty, and cattle, and prisoners, This exceeded 
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all calculation, and they returned victorious and triumphant. The 
princes and amérs and other officers came up the mountain to 
meet me, and to congratulate me on the victory. I had seen 
splendid deeds of valour, and I now promoted the performers and 
rewarded them with princely gifts. The enormous numbers of 
cows and buffalos that had been taken were brought forward, and 
I directed that those who had captured many should give a few 
to those soldiers who had got no share, Through this order, 
every man, small and great, strong and feeble, obtained a share 
of the spoil, T remained till evening on the mountain, and after 
saying evening prayer I came down. I encamped in the valley 
where there were running streams. Several times when I en- 
camped in these mountains great numbers of monkeys came into 
the camp from the jangles and woods, both by night and day, 
and laid their claws upon whatever they could find to eat, and 
carried it off before the faces of the men. At night they stole 
their little articles and curiosities. 

Since the 14th Jumáda-l awwal, whon J entered tho Siwélik 
hills, I had fought the enemy several times, I had gained vic- 
tories and captured forts. From that time to the 17th Juméda-l 
4khir, one month and two days, I had been engaged in fighting, 
slaying, and plundering the miscreant Hindus of those hills, until 
I arrived at the fort of Jammd. I reckoned that during those 
thirty-two days I had twenty conflicts with the enemy, and 
gained as many victories. I captured seven strong celebrated 
forte belonging to the infidels, which were situated two or three 
kos distance apart, and were the jewels and beauties of that 
region. The people of these forts and countries had formerly 
paid the jisya (poll-tax) to the Sultan of Hindustén; but for a 
long time past they had grown strong, and casting off their 
allegiance to those sovereigns, they no longer paid the jizyu, but 
indulged in all sorta of opposition. 

One of these eight forts belonged to a chief uamed Shaikha, a 
relation of Malik Shaikh Kúkar. The people of the fort made 
some Musulmáns who were dwelling amongst them their media- 
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tors, and sent offers of submission and service. But I saw looks 
of deception and treachery in the faces of the people of the fort. 
When my ministers had settled the amount of the ransom 
monoy, and tho officcrs proceeded to collect it. these bad people 
evaded payment. On being informed of this, I gave orders that 
all kinds of articles should be takon at a good price instead 
of money and specie (jins). When this was understood, they 
brought forth all sorts of things and gave them over at a high 
valuation, so it came to pass that all tho bows and arrows and 
swords that they possessed were surrenderod instead of moncy. 
T now issucd an order that forty of the Hindus of the fort should 
come out to serve Hindú Sháh, my treasurer. Being of a dis- 
obedient rebollious spirit they resisted, paid no respect to my 
order, and even killed some of the Musulmans who were in the 
fort. Directly I heard this, 1 gavo orders for the amirs with 
their respective forces to advance boldly against the fort. In 
execution of this order all my forces assembled en masse to storm 
the place. They assailed it on every side, and fixing their 
scaling-ladders thoy mounted the walls and penetrated to the 
interior. The men of the garrison having been guilty of conduct 
worthy of death, wore killed. Two thousand thus perished and 
were gent to hell. The women and children were made prisoners, 
aud the buildings were levelled with the ground. By the favour 
and grace of God my heart had thus been gratified with the over- 
throw of the vile infidels of the Siw4lik. I had subdued their 
strongholds, and there remained no other contumacious rdé or 
rdja to conquer. I inquired of the people who were acquainted 
with this region if there were any more infidels in the vicinity 
against whom I could carry the scourge of holy warfare. 


Conquest of Jammi, 


In answer to my inquiry I was informed that the castle of 
Jammu was near, that it was connected with the Siwálik and 
Kika mountains, and that the inhabitants were not submissive 
and obedient to the Sulténs of Hindustan. These facts being 
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made known to me, I on the 16th Juméda-l ákhir 802, marched 
from the village of Mansár determined to carry my arms against 
tho infidels of Jammd. After marching six kos I encamped at 
the village of B&fla, in the territory of Jammdé, I sent Amir 
Shaikh Muhammad, son of Amir Aiku-timir, and some other 
officers, at the head of a body of horse against the village of 
Baila, The people in that village confident in their numbers, in 
the density of the jungle, and in tho altitude of the position, had 
placed themselves in ambush in many places along the borders of 
the jungle prepared to give battle and offer resistance. The 
amira who had gone on iu advance reported these facts to me, 
and asked for permission to attack and defeat the enemy. I 
returned answer that I myself was desirous of sharing in the 
merit of the holy fight, and, therefore, the battle must be deferred 
till the morrow until I should arrive. When my orders reached 
them they postponed operations for that day. On tho next day, 
the 17th, I marched towards Béila. When the eyes of the 
enemy fell upon my royal banners, and the cries of my warriors 
sounded in their ears, they wavered and fled, seeking refuge in 
the dense jungles and thickets. I directed the amire in the front 
to advance and seize the mouths of the jungle and woods so that 
the troops might enter the village of Béfla and plunder it in 
security. No mau was to anter the jungle and woods. The 
amirs carried out these orders and the soldiers obtained great 
quantities of grain, sugar, and oil. After that they set fire to 
the houses aud destroyed the buildings. 

The same day I advanced four kos and then eneamped. Uljah 
Timur Tinkatér, Fuléd Bahédur, and Zainu-d din whom I had 
sent as ambassadors from Dehli to Shéh Iskandar, king of Kash- 
mir, now returned to me with the Sh&h’s envoys, bearing a letter 
from him. I read the letter from beginning to end. It was 
couched in the most respectful terms, the king declaring himself 
to be my humble servant, and stating his intention to follow his 
letters and to be honoured by waiting upon me. The Shéh's 
ambassadors bent the knee, and after offering their benedictions, 
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informed me that their master had come as far as the village of 
Jahén to meet me. 


Iskandar, King of Kashmir. 


I was now informed that Mull& Núru-d din, the ambassador 
of Shah Iskandar, who had been in attendance upon me, had 
returned without leave to his master at the village of Jabhén, to 
inform him that my ministers of finance had determined that 
when he should arrive at my court there should be demanded 
from him a contribution of 80,000 horses and a Jac of silver tankas, 
each fanka weighing two and a half miskd/s. Sháh Iskandar, in 
order to provide for this payment, had returned from Jabhan to 
Kashmir. When I heard this I called for my financial officers 
and told them that they had put too heavy a burden on the neck 
of Shéh Iskandar, that the tax and tribute to be demanded of 
every country ought to be in proportion to its income and cultiva- 
tion, and that they had exhibited their own ignorance in making 
such a demand. I immediately reassured the ambassador of the 
Shéh, gave him a robe and presents, and sent him with Mu’ata- 
mad Zainu-d din to his master with a message that he was not to 
consider himself bound by the demand made by my officers, but 
to trust in my royal favour and to return without fear. It was 
then the 17th of the month, and when twenty-eight days had 
passed, on the 15th of the month of Rajab, he must come to my 
camp upon the banks of the Indus. 

At the foot of a mountain in the vicinity of my camp there 
was a flourishing village, and I sent a force to plunder it, When 
they reached it, the Hindus of the place who were numerous, 
assembled to reaist, but on the approach of my men fear fell upon 
their hearts, and they set fire to their houses and fled to the 
mountains. My vietorious soldiers pursued them and slew many 
of them. A large booty in grain and property fell into our hands. 
There were two other large villages in the vicinity of this village. 
These also were plundered and a large amount of spoil was 
secured. On this dsy Ré-timér was wounded. 
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On the 19th I again marched, and came up opposite to the 
city of Jammd, and there encamped, my royal tents and canopies 
being set up. The five or six kos which I traversed in this 
day's march was entirely through a cultivated country; nowhere 
did I see any dry (Khushk) or waste (khái) land, and so in the 
placo where I encamped there was no necessity for any man to 
go out into the ficlds in soarch of fodder for his horse or camel, 
for there was grain and grass enough between the tents to feed 
the animals. On the next day, the 20th, after resting for the 
night, I again moved with the intention of attacking the town of 
Jammú. I came into the valley where the source of the river 
of Jammi is situated, and there I pitched my tents; but I sent 
my army over the river to the foot of a mountain, on the left of 
the town, and to the village of Manú on the right. When my 
forces had secured these positions, the demon-spirited Hindus sent 
off their wives and children from their villages to the tops of the 
mountains, and they fortified themselves in their village. Their 
rdja, with his warlike gabra and athletic Hindus, took his post 
in the valley, where they howled like so many jackals. I pom- 
manded that not a soldier should go towards the mountain, or 
have anything to do with these gabrs, but that they should 
attack and plunder the town of Jammu and the village of Manú. 
Accordingly my forces fell to plundering, and secured an enor- 
mous booty in grain, goods of all kinds, and cattle. I returned 
victorious to the baggage, where I entered my tents, and passed 
the night in pleasure and rest. 

As soon as morning broke the drums sounded. I selected 
certain kushéne which I placed under the command of experienced 
veteran amira, and | intrusted them to go and conceal themselves 
in the jungle, while I marched away with drums playing. The 
Hindus and gabre, who had fled to the hills in alarm at my 
approach, would then come down from the mountains in fancied 
security, and my troope in ambush might fall upon the infidels 
and cut them to pieces. In execution of this order the troops 
went and concealed themselves, and I mounting my horse crossed 
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the river of Jammu, and marched four kos. All this distance 
was through arablo land, and a green and fertile country. I 
encamped on tho banks of tho Chinéwa! on a piece of cultivated 
ground, and set up my tents with all tho baggage around. Some 
horsemen now arrived in haste from the amirs, whom I had left 
in ambush, to inform me that, after I had marched away, tho 
Rája of Jammu and other devilish gabre camo down confidently 
from the tops of the hills. When they reached the plain the 
amérs rushed suddenly from their ambush upon tho infidels, and 
killed a great number of them. A few of them, worn out and 
wounded, had escaped to the junglo and woods. The Raja of 
Jamu, who was ruler of the country, with fifty Rdos and 
Réjpits had been made prisoners by Daulat Timur Tawachi 
Husain Malik Kuchin and others belonging to the fúmán of 
Amir Shaikh Nuru-d din, and the whole force was coming up 
with the prisoners. I gave thanks to Almighty God that the 
enemies of the Muhammadan religion had been smitten down by 
tho men of the faith, or had been made prisoners, The day 
before, proud of their numbers and confident in the density of the 
jungle and the altitude of the hills, they had faised their cries 
of defiance, and now, by the grace of God, they were prisoners in 
my hands. JT immediately gave orders that the fifty prisoners 
should be put in bonds and chains. When my eyes fell upon the 
Rája of Jammi, who was wounded and a prisoner, fear took 
possession of his heart, and he agreed to pay certain sums of 
money and to become a Musulmén if I would spare his life. I 
instantly ordered him to be taught the creed, and ho repeated it 
and became a Muhammadan. Among these infidels there is no 
greater crime and abomination than eating the flesh of a cow or 
killing a cow, but he ate the flesh in the company of Musifmáns. 
When he had thus been received into the fold of the faithful, I 
ordered my surgeons to attend to his wounds, and I honoured 
him with a robe and royal favours. 


1 The Chintb, The spelling in page 413 was Chindd. It is now CAindwe, aad 
the Zafar-ndma favours this orthography. 
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On tho 23rd Jumádal ákhir I remained stationary, and 
mnessongers arrived from Prince Pir Muhammad and Prince 
Rustam and Amir Jahén Shéh, whom I had sent some days 
before with a force to Láhor. They brought mo the information 
that the princes and amirsa had arrived at Léhor upon the busi- 
ness on which T had sent them. Malik Shaikha Kokhar was 
brother of Nusrat Kokhar, who was formerly governor of Léhor 
on the part of Sultán Mahmúd of Dehli. After I had defeated 
his brother Nusrat Shaikha Kokhar, ho had been the first of all 
the zaminddrs and governors of Hindustdn to wait upon me and 
make his submission. From my capture of the city of Dehli till 
my passage of the Jumna he remained in attondance on me. In 
the middle of the Doáb he asked permission to return home to 
Láhor. I had always perceived the signs of hypocrisy upon his 
countenance, and I knew well that ho had submitted from neces- 
sity and was false in hia profeasions. Still he was tho first to 
yield, and I was very considerate for his subjects, and whenever 
any zaminddr of that country represented himself to be a depen- 
dant of Shaikha Kokhar, I protected him from the assaults of 
my followers, and from pillage and plunder. When I gave him 
permission to leave he proceeded to Láhor, and there forgot his 
protestations of service and devotion, and the duties imposed 
upon him by my favour and kindness. He kept not the pro- 
mises he made when he waited upon me, but when a party of 
my followers, such as Mauláná ’Abdo-llah, etc., passed through 
Léhor on their way from Samarkand to join me, he showed them 
no attention, and never asked them why are you come! where 
do you come from! or, where are you going to? The defection 
of Shaikha Kokhar had become clear to me, and I had sent the 
prindes and amirs to take that ungrateful man prisoner, and to 
levy a ransom from the city of Léhor. 

When I read the letters from the princes and amirs, I found 
that in execution of my orders they had gone to Léhor, and had 
fixed the amount of ransom to be levied from the inhabitants. 
They had found Shaikha Kokhar remiss and negligent in raising 
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the contribution, and so in compliance with my order they had 
made him prisoner. They had collected the whole of the ransom 
and were coming up to join me. In reply to their report I wrote 
that as Shaikha had proved false to his engagement and had 
acted inimically, his country was to be plundered and he himself 
should be sent in chains to my presence. This order I sent 
off by the hands of messengers. 

Next day the 24th of the month, I crvssed the river Chin4,) and 
after a march of four or five kos, I encamped in a verdant plain. 
Some messengers now arrived from Prince Mírán Shéh in Azar- 
baijén [reporting all was well.) On the 25th I again marched. 
There was a river in the way, which I crossed over and en- 
camped. On this day some of the sick men (ra’{fdn) were 
drowned in crossing the river, so I directed that all my own 
horses and camels shonld be used for carrying the sick and feeble 
over. On that day all my camp crossed the river, and on the 
same day messengers arrived from Persia. * * I sent my 
treasurer Hindú Shéh to Samarkand to announce my return 
home, and I also issued a notification to the princes and amirs 
of the army, recounting how I had achieved great victories in 
Hindustén ; how I had taken Dehli the capital of the Sultans, 
and other cities, towns aud renowned fortresses; how by the 
grace of God I had overrun the country and the hills, and how 
my men had secured an immense booty in money and gold, 
jewels and stuffs, high-bred horses and elephants, and cattle in 
countless numbers. We had returned thus far, and I had sent off 
messengers to all parts of my dominions to announce my return 
home, so that the princes might come out to receive me as 
quickly as possible. I now thought it would have been better 
not to have eent the messengers, and that, having left the bag- 
gage behind, I should go on in advance. Accordingly, mounting 
my horse I crossed the river which lay in my route. On the 
27th I travelled six kos and encamped on the edge of a jungle. 
The men of my advance-guard brought me information that there 

1 Bio.: but the Chinkb is intended. 
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was a brake near at hand in which there was a large tiger, 
When I arrived there my daring fellows surrounded the brake 
on all sides, and Amir Shaikh Ndru-d din quickly sprang forward 
and attacked the beast with his sword and slew it. I loudly 
praised the prowess of that brave man. 

When I returned from the hunt Prince Pir Muhammad 
Jahangir, Prince Rustam, Am{r Sulaim4n, and Amir Jahan 
Shéh returned from Léhor with much wealth and property and 
were reccived with all honour. The plunder which they had 
obtained at Láhor in money, goods, and horses they presented 
to me, and I divided and gave all the goods and effects among the 
amirsa and councillors who were in attendance at the court. * * * 


Timúr holds a Court. 

On the same day I ordered preparations to be made for holding 
a splendid court. * * * After bestowing many rewards, robes 
and girdles, swords and quivers upon the amirs and others, I 
ordered that the right and left wings of the army should. march 
towards home by certain prescribed routes. The saiyids, and 
‘ulamd, and samindars, and gentlemen, natives of Hindust&n who 
had joined and accompanied my camp, all received presents and 
tasted of my royal bounty. I then issued orders for them all to 
return home. Khizr Khén, who was one of the principal men_of 
Hindustdn, had been made’ prisoner by Sérang, the governor of 
Multén, and kept in confinement. But he escaped from prison 
and took refuge with Ahodan, governor of Bay4na, who was a 
Musalmap and an honest man. When I was marching victorious 
through Hindustén, Khizr Khan hastened from Baydna to wait 
upon me, and I received him with honour and kindness and took 
him into my suite. I now appointed him governor of Multén. [and 
after bestowing the usual marks of honour] I sent him thither. 

Hunting of the Rhinoceros, etc. 
e © © On Friday the 26th of the month I again marched, and 


after accomplishing eight kos, arrived at the village of Jabhán, in 
the territories of Kashmir. 
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Description of Kashmir. 


At this stage I made inquiries about tho country and city of 
Kashmir from men who were acquainted with it, and from them 
I learned that * * Kashmir is an incomparable country. * * * 
In the midst of that country there is a very large and populous 
city called Naghaz. Tho rulers of the country dwell thore. The 
buildings of the city are very large and are all of wood, and they 
are four or five stories high. Thoy are very strong and will 
stand for 500 or 700 years. A large river runs through the 
middle of this city, as large as the Tigris at Baghdad, and the 
city is built upon both sides of it. The source of this river is 
within the limits of Kashmir in a large lake. some parasangs in 
length and breadth, which is called Vir-nék. ‘Tho inhabitants 
have cast bridges over the river in nearly thirty placos. These 
are constructed of wood, stone, or boats; seven of the largest aro 
within the city, and the rest in the environs. When this river 
passes out of the confines of Kashmir, it is named after each 
city by which it passes; as the river of Dand4na, the river of 
Jamd. The river passes on and joins the Chindb above Multan. 
The united waters pass below Multan and then join tho Rawi. 
The river Biyáh comes down through another part and joins 
them, and the three united rivers fall into the Sind or Indus in 
the neighbourhood of Uch. All these (united) rivers are called 
the Sind or the Panjéb, and this river falls into the Persian Gulf 
near Thatta. * * ° 

On the 29th Juméda-l &khir, I started from Jabhén and 
marched five kos and encamped on the banks of the Dandana. 
There I ordered a number of boats to be collected and a bridge 
to be formed. I ordered Amir Sh&h Malik and Jaldlu-l Islam 
to take their post at the head of the bridge and carefully superin- 
tend the passage of the army. When all the soldiers and bag- 
gage had crossed in safety, I also passed over and encamped. 
Next day, the Ist Rajab, I placed the heavy baggage in charge 
of certain amira, who were to follow in the rear. Then I started 
for the seat of my empire, intending to travel rapidly. That day 
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I accomplished twenty kos, and rested at the village of Sambast, 
in tho Júd mountains. On the 2nd I again started, and travel- 
ling one and a half watch of the day, I roached the vicinity of the 
fort of Bardja, where I halted for an hour, and aftor saying noon- 
day prayers, I again started, and entering the Chol-i Jalalf, I 
continued my course until, at the timo of evening prayer, I 
emerged from the desert, and encamped on the margin of a lake 
which had been filled by tho rains of the rainy season. On the 
3rd T again sot off, and at breakfast timo reached the banks of the 
Indus. J had sent orders to Pir ’Ali Salandoz, and other amirs 
who had charge of this territory, to construct a strong bridge of 
timber and boats over the river. Thoy had oxecuted my ordors, 
and I passed over the bridge immediately. I ordered Amir 
Allah-déd to guard the bridge for the transit of the forces and 
baggage which wore coming up. I halted by tho river till noon- 
day prayer, which T said in public; thon I again started, and 
travelled ten kos more before halting for the night. On the 3rd I 
marched again, and, travelling rapidly, I reached tho fort of Band, 
and there encamped. * * * 
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XIX. 


ZAFAR-NAMA 
or 


SHARAFU-D DYN, YAZDYF. 


“THE Book of Victory” by Mauláná Sharafu-d din ’Alt Yazdi, 
who died A.n. 1446. This work, which Mirkhond declares to 
surpass everything that had up to his time enlightened the world 
in the department of history, is a very partial biography of 
Timur, written A.D. 1424. It is interspersed with fables, and is 
woll known to the Orientalists of Europe by the accurate French 
translation of M. Petis de la Croix (Histoire de Timur Bec, 
Paris, 1722, 4 vols. 12mo.), which is one of Gibbon’s chief 
sources respecting this hero. 

The translation of M. Petis de la Croix does not contain the 
second and third parts of the Zafar-ndma, nor does it contain 
the supplement of the original written by Téju-d din Salmání, 
who continued the history to the time of Shah Rukh, A.D. 1410; 
and as the Zafar-ndma does uot commence till the twenty-fifth 
year of Timur’s age, the translation is by no means to be con- 
sidered a complete biography, more especially as it is an abridged 
rather than a full version of the original. The French version 
was translated into English by J. Darby in 1723. There is 
alao an Italian translation by Bradutti. 

[As stated in the foregoing notice of the Majfisdt-« Timúri, 
the Zafar-ndma is based upon that autobiography, and so far as 
the expedition to India is concerned, it is merely a polished re- 
production of that work. This fact may be seen on a comparison 
of the following Extracts with those which precede this from the 
Majfisdt-i Timéri. So identical are they that the Extracts 
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which follow might be dispensed with. But the Ząfar-náma 
enjoys such a high reputation, and has been so largely used and 
quoted as an authority by writers, both in the East and in 
Europe, that it cannot be passed over in a comprehensive work 
like the present. 

[The translation has been made by the editor, and he has had 
the use of four MSS. belonging to the Library of the India Office. 
In one of these (No. 985), the work has been stripped of much of 
its florid and redundant ornament—in fact, it has been subjected to 
a treatment closely resembling that which Petis de la Oroix found 
to be necessary in making his French translation. This abridged 
MS. docs not appear to give any account of the writer by whom 
it was prepared, but the following extract of a letter to Sir 
H. Elliot from the late Professor Duncan Forbes in all pro- 
bability refers to this same work. “Another curiosity (in the 
British Museum) connected with Timur is a very plain and 
sensible paraphrase of the Zafar-ndma, done, by command of 
Jahangir, by ’Abdu-s Sattér Kasim in the city of Ajmfr, A.B. 
1024 (1617 a.p.). The doer of the thing says very sensibly in 
his introduction that Yazdi's book is very flowery and pedantic, 
written in the 'ibárat-i munshiydna, which we may felicitously 
translate the Jedediah Cleishbotham style, which he, ’Abdu-s 
Sattér aforesaid, improves marvellously by leaving ont all Arabic 
and Persian versos that aré not to the point, and enriching 
the narrative from other sources.” The editor has, in general 
followed this MS., but he has constantly referred to the other 
copies, and has occasionally introduced from them names and 
passages which seemed worthy of notice.]! 


EXTRACTS. 


Oouse of Timir’s Invasion of Hindustan. 


Timúr, the invincible and world-conquering, had given to 
Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir the provinces of Kundug, 


1 A translation of part of the Zafer-ndma, by Major Hollings, was published in 
the Dehli Arobmological Journal, 1862, but I have not esen {¢.—Ep. 
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Bakalén, Kábul, Ghazni, and Kandahár, with all their depen- 
dencies as far as the confines of India. The prince accordingly 
took possession of these territories, and ruled with justice and 
liberality. Under the orders of the Emperor he collectod the 
troops of his provinces, and marched forth to conquer other 
countries with a large army and valiant chiefs. * * * He plun- 
dered the Aghanis of the Koh-i Sulaimén, and crossing the 
river Indus he took the town of Uch by storm. From thence 
he marched to Multán and laid siego to it. Multan at that time 
was governed by Sérang, elder brother of Malli Khén. After 
tho death of Sultan Firoz Shak these two brothers raised his 
grandson Sultán Mahmud to the throne, and seized upon the 
government of Hindustan. Mallú remained at Dehli in attend- 
ance on tho Sultan, and Sérang had taken possession of Multan. 
Tho prince's forces having investet Multén, they every day made 
two vigorous assaults. The intelligence of theso proceedings 
being carried to Timdr was tho cause of his going to Hindustan. 
Just at that time he had resolved to assemble forces from all his 
dominions, and to march against China,! with the intent of de- 
stroying the idol temples, and of raising mosquos in their places. 
He had previously heard that the standards of the faith of 
Islám had been raised in Dehli and, other placos, and that its 
profession of faith was impressed upon the coins, but that the 
country in general was polluted by the inhabitants being infidels 
and idulaters. Impelled by the desire of waging a religious war, 
he resolved to march against Mult4n and Dehli. He consulted 
with his nobles and chiefs, and they concurred in the propriety 
of making the invasion. 

In the month of Rajab, 800 =. (March 1398 a.p.), nearly cor- 
responding to the year of the Leopard, he began his march towards 
Hindust4n, with an army as numerous as the leaves of the trees. 
e e © When he arrived at Indardb, the chiefs of that-country came 
and cast themselves at his feet, saying that they were Musulméns, 
and that the infidel Kators and Siyah-poshes exacted sums of 

1 ¢ Ehitas.” 
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money every year as tribute from them; and in default of pay- 
ment, the infidels slew the men, and made their women and 
children prisoners. Their statementa kindled the anger of the 
emperor, and he resolved to suppress these infidels. * * * He 
arrived at Khawak, and ordered the fort of that place, which was 
in ruins, to be repaired. The soldiers and many of the amire 
left their horses there, and ascended the mountain of Kator on 
foot. * * * The infidels of this country are tall, stout, and 
vigorous. They generally go about naked. Their chiefs are 
eallod ’Ud4 and ’Udáshú.! They have a very peculiar language, 
different from Persian, Turki, and: Hindi. Most of them know 
no language but their own. If men of the neighhourhood had 
not mixed with them, and learned their language so as to be 
ablo to interpret, no one would know anything about this lan- 
guage, * * * After threo days’ continuous fighting Timdr's 
troops prevailed, and the enemy sued for quarter. Timur sent 
to thom Ak Sultán, proposing that if they would surrender and 
become Musulmans, he would spate their lives and property, and 
confirm them in the possession of their country. When they 
were informed of these terms by means of interpreters they, on 
the fourth day, haatened with Ak Sultén to the court of Timur, 
made their profession of the faith, and with tears offered excuses 
for their conduct. They declared themselves to be his slaves, 
and ready to obey his commi&nds. Timur, in his kingly gene- 
rosity, gave them robes and dismissed them. When night camo 
on, these black-hearted renegades made an attack upon Amir 
Shéh Malik. Some few of them, wounded and maimed, escaped, 
but 150 of them were taken priaoners, and were despatched to 
hell with the aword. The whole army of Islém then ascended 
the mountain and put all the men to the sword, and carfied 
off the women and children. On the summit of the mountain 
pyramids were built with the heads of these infidels, who had 
never bowed their heads in adoration of God. An account 

t This name is very carefully written in two of the MSS., and they agree with the 
reading of Petis de la Orois. 
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of the victory was engraved upon stone, with the date of 
the month Ramazén 800 m., together with tho date used in the 
locality. * * * ' 

Passage of the Indus. 

Timur marched from Bånú, and on the 8th Muharram he 
reached the banks of the Indus, at the place where Sultán 
Jalalu-d din Khwárizm Sháh flying from Changiz Khan cast 

!‘himgelf into the river and swam over. Changiz Khén did not 
‘pass the river, but halted there and then returned. Timur gave 

_ orders for the construction of a bridge over the river. The work 
was immediately commenced, and in the course of two days a 
aafo bridge constructed of three-legged trestles (sih-pdyah) and 
boats was completed. * * * 

On Monday, 12th Muharram 801 m. (24th Sept. 1398), 
erossed the river with his army and encamped on the borders of 
the Chol,! which is a large desert, called in books of history the 
Chol-i Jalali in consequence of Sultán Jaldlu-d din’s escapo 
thither. The ráis and chiefs of the Jad mountain came respect- 
fully to pay homage to Timur and make presents. Some time 
before this Amir Rustam Taghi Buké Birlds, under the orders 
of Timúr had marched towards Multén. He passed near the 
mountain of Jad and remained thero some days. The ráis had 
then carefully attended upon him and had supplied him with 
provisions. This was the reason why Timur now treated them 


with such favour. They returned home happy and full of joy. 


Contest with Shahdbu-din Mubarak Shah Tamimi. 


Shah&bu-d din was ruler of an island? on the banks of the 
river Jamd. He was rich and had numerous followers and 
soldiers, by means of which he was distinguished above the Rdis 
of Hind. When the Prince Pir Muhammad Jahangir arrived 
in the vicinity of Multén he came in and paid homage. He was 


1 One MS. says, “at the Jád mountain which is the Chol desert.” 


3 Jazira, ht., an island, probably formed by a bend or branch of the river, comnected 
as the teat describes with a lake. The Tésak~i Timiri (euprd p. 410) says, it was 
u in the middle of the river:” but the words here used are ‘! bay Lindy ¢ db í Jama.” 
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reccived among the adherents of the prince and was treated with 
great kindness. For some time he remained in attendance on 
the prince, but after a while he obtained leave of absence and 
returned to his government. He was deluded by the devil, and 
being puffed up with pride of the strength of his place and the 
river, he set himself in opposition. When the army had crossed 
and was encamped on the banks of tho Jamd, this revolt was 
communicated to Timdr, He then ordered Amir Shaikh Núru-d 
din to march with his /úmán against the island, and to extermi- 
nate the whole band of rebels. When the Amir arrived near the 
island, ho found that Shah&bu-d din had dug a deep ditch and 
had raised high walls as meann of defence. There was a large 
lake there, but the assailants plunged instantly into the water 
and kindled the flames of war. A fierce conflict followed which 
lasted till night, and the assailants then retired to take rest. 
During the night Shahébu-d din fell upon the camp of the 
besiegers with 10,000 men and a great fight took placo. Amir 
Shaikh Núru-d din met tho attack with a determined resistance, 
and the assailants being disheartoned by this vigour fell back 
dispirited. Some of them cast themselves into tho water and 
with difficulty brought the ship of life to the shore of safety. 
Timur then came up with his army and encamped near the 
island. Shahdbu-d din by a prudent precaution had kept 200 
boats ready for such an emergency. When he retreated beaten 
from his night attack upon the besiegers he embarked with his 
family and followers in the boats, and proceeded down the Jamd 
towards Uch, which is one of the towns of Hind. Amir Shaikh 
Niaro-d din, under the ordcrs of the emperor, pursued them | 
with his victorious forces along the banks of the river, and 
killed a good number of them. On his return Timdr bestowed 
rewards and honours upon those who had fought so valiantly 
and had been wounded in repulsing the night attack. When 
Shahábu-d din came near Multén, the Prince Pir Muhammad 
and Amir Sulaimán Shéh with their detachment opposed his 
progress and cut many of the fugitives to pieces. Shahébu-d 
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din cast his wife and children into the river and with great 
difficulty brought them half-dead to land. Timur sent Shah 
Malik into the jungles in pursuit of the fugitives. He killed a 
great many of them and their allies, and returned laden with 
booty and with boats full of corn to the royal camp. The 
Emperor marched from thence, and in five or six days arrived on 
tho banks of the Chinéwa! (Chinéb) where that river unites with 
the Jamd. He encamped near tho fort of Tulamb{, and ordored 


a bridge to be thrown across the river. It was finished in three 
days. 


Conquest of the Fort of Tulambi. 


Timur passed over the bridge with his army and pitched his 
camp on the bank of the river near the town, The malıks and 
rats of the place with the saiyıde and learned men came forth to 
wait upon the emperor. They pnid their homago and were well 
received. On the 1st Safar 801 1. in the plain of Tulambi the 
officers and ministers being assembled a ransom of two lacs was 
demandod from thé inhabitants of the city, but orders were given 
that the saiyids and learned Musulméns should be exempted 
from payment. Tho collectors busied themselves in the work of 
collection, but the whole was not realized, when a large division 
of the army arrived in great want of grain and provisions. The 
royal order was givon that thoy were to take grain wherever 
they found it. With savage feelings the soldiers entered the 
town on the pretext of seeking for grain, and a great calamity 
fell upon it. They set firo to the houses and plundered whatever 
they could lay their hands on. The city was pillaged, and 
no houses escaped excepting those of the satyids and learned 
Musulméns. 

Timúr was now informed that a party of the chiefs of Tulamb{ 
who had formerly submitted to Prince Pir Muhammad had 
broken out into revolt aud open violence. This greatly incensed 
him, and he sent Shah Malik and Shaikh Muhammad Aikú-tamúr 


t nu 
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with their fdimdns to chastise these revolters. These chiefs ac- 
cordingly entered the jungles and killed about 2,000 of them. 
Then they returned laden with booty to the royal camp. On 
the 8th Safar the army again took to the march and pitched 
their camp near J4l, upon the Byáh river, opposite the town of 
Shéh-nawéz. 


March against Nusrat Kúkari ( Khokhar). 


While encamped on the river the emporor was informed that 
Nusrat Kdkari, brother of Shaikha Kúkarí with 2,000 men had 
constructed a strong river fortress (riéd-khdna-i’asim) on tho 
banks of the rivor and was there posted. Timur instantly 
marched against him with a strong force. The right wing he 
placed under the command of Amir Shaikh Niru-d din and 
Amir Allah-dad; and the left under Amir Shéh Malik and 
Amir Shaikh Muhammad Aikd-tamur. Ali Sultán Tawáchí at 
the head of the infantry, marched with the centre in battle array. 
Nusrat Kikari with great presumption and ignorance had col- 
lected a force of 1,000 Indian warriors, and had drawn them up 
to meet Timur on the banks of a lake.’ Ali Sultan Tawáchí 
attacked them with his infantry of Kburdsén, and after several 
assaults he overthrew them and put them to flight. Shaikh 
Niru-d din and Allah-déd pursued the fugitives and slew many 
of them. He who bore the name of Nusrat (victory) could not 
eave himself from this disaster, but went to hell with many of 
his followers. The soldiers secured great booty, and they set 
fire to the houses of the enemy. On the 10th Safar the army 
marched by a difficult road to Sh&h-nsawéz through mud and 
dirt. This is a considerable village where large stores of grain 
were found. The men carried off all they could, and under the 
royal command eet fire to what was left, so that it might not 
benefit the infidels, From thence the army marched to the river 
Biyéh, and encamped opposito to the village of Janjén,* where 

i u Ber bindr-idb-i kol.” One MB. bas“ Kuno.” “Eoi” means lake, but here 


it may possibly be the name of a river. 
2 Var, “ Manjin.” 
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the baggage was collected. Were an opportunity of crossing was 
found, and Timur availing himsolf of this advantage, ordered 
his forces to cross the river. 


Arrival of Prince Pir Muhammad from Multan. 


It has already boen recorded how Prince Pir Muhammad had 
besieged Multan, and how his forces were assaulting tho place 
twice daily. The contest had lasted six months. Provisions 
had become so scarce in the place that not a dog or a cat was 
left, and the inhabitants boing compelled to abandon the place, 
the prince had obtained possession of the country. He imme- 
diately sent a despatch of this victory to the royal camp. At 
this time heavy rains came on and lasted for several days, it 
being the season which in Hindustin is called the Barsh-kal. 
This caused a great mortality among the men and horses of the 
prince, and so he entered the city with all his forces. The chiefs 
and rulers of this country of Hind who had made their sub- 
mission, now conceived ideas of throwing off the yoke. They 
killed the governors of soveral places, and the soldiers being 
dismounted were unable to move against them. This gave the 
prince great annoyance, and he was a prey to constant anxiety, 
when the news of the emperor’s approach struck dismay into the 
hearts of the enemy. 

The prince being thus delivered from his difficulty proceeded 
with his officers and followers to the royal camp. On the 14th 
Safar he reached the camp on the banks of tho Biyáh, when the 
emperor received him honourably and affectionately. * * * On 
the 15th Safar the emperor crossed the Biyéh, and encamped 
under the fort of Janjan. There he remained four days. During 
these days all the men of the army crossed, some in boats and 
some by swimming, and not one individual was lost. ® * * As 
the soldiers of the prince had lost their horses in the rainy season, 
and through the hardships of the campaign had been reduced to 
ride on bullocks and to walk, the emperor presented them with 
thirty thousand horses. The royal army then marched from 
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Janjan to Sahwél; on the 2lat it proceeded to Asw4n, where it 
rested one day, and then marched to Jahwal. 

The chiefs of Dibálpúr had previously made their submission 
to Prince Pir Muhammad, who sent Muséfir Kábulí, with a 
thousand mon, to act as governor of the place. When the army 
of the prince was reduced by tho effects of tho rainy season, the 
men of that place, combining with the soldiers of Firoz Shéh, 
put Muséfir and his thousand men to death. Upon the intelli- 
gence of the emperor’s progress to Multin and Dehli reaching 
this neighbourhood, all men from the highest to the lowest were 
in the groatest consternation. Fearing for their lives they 
abandoned all else, and fled to the fort of Bhatnir. At Jahwé4l 
the emperor left Amir Sh4h Malik and Daulat Timur Tawéchi 
with tho baggage, with orders to proceed by way of D{balpiar, 
and to join him at Sámána, near Dehli. He set off with 
10,000 men, and by forcod marches hastened to Ajodhan, which 
he reached early in the morning of the 24th Safar. Previous to 
this Shaikh Munawwar and Shaikh Sa’d, both men of evil cha- 
racter, had seduced the people of this place from their allegiance, 
and had incited them to leave their country. Some of them 
went off with Shaikh Sa’d to Bhatnir, aud others accompanied 
Shaikh Munawwar to Dehlf. But the Saiyids and learned 
Musulmáns of the place had’ heard of the kindness of Timir, 
and resolved to remain patiently at home, and await the course 
of events. Ag soon as they were informed of his arrival they 
went to wait upon him, and were received with great favour. 
Timdr appointed Mauláná Nasiru-d din "Umar and Muhammad, 
son of Khw4ja Muhammad Shahéb, to be governors of tho town, 
and enjoined them not to allow the saiyids and learned Mu- 
hammadana to be hurt by the people of the army. 

Capture of the city walls (shahr-band') and the fort of Bhatnir. 
Extermination of the inhabitants of that place. 

The fort of Bhatn{r was extremely strong, and was celebrated 

as one of the strongest in Hind. It is situated far out of the 


3 Petis de la Croix took this to be a proper name, and translated it “ the city of Band.” 
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road on the right hand, and it is surrounded by the desert of 
Ohol. For fifty or a hundred kos round there is no water. The 
inhabitants obtain their water from a large lako at the gate of 
the city which is filled in the rainy season. No foreign army 
had ever penctrated thither, nor had any sovereign of India ever 
led his forces to that place. So the inhabitants of Dibélpar, 
Ajodhan, and other places fled thither for refuge from the in- 
vading army. A very large number of people thus assembled 
there, so much so that the city would not contain them, and 
carts and vehicles with large quantities of goods and furniture 
had been left outside in the vicinity of the fort. On the 25th 
Safar, Timdr reached Ajodhan, and paid a visit to the shrine of 
Shaikh Farid Shakar-ganj. From thence he started for Bhatnir, 
and crossing the river,' he arrived at Khélia-kotali, two kos from 
Ajodhan, and fifty from Bhatnir. Three kos is equal to one 
legal farsakh or parasang. 

Timúr said his mid-day prayers at Khélis-kotali, and then 
mounting he travelled the remainder of the day and the whole of 
the night without resting, thus accomplishing this long distance 
in one march. On the next day, at breakfast time, he was 
within sight of Bhatnir. The drums were beaten and the shouts 
of the warriors rent the air. All that was outside of the city 
was plundered. The prince of that country and city was called 
Ráo Dúl Ohand,® Ráo being a Hindi word meaning brave 
(bahddur), He had a large number of soldiers, and the whole 
neighbourhood was under his command. He used to levy tolle 
from travellers, nor could merchants and caravans escapo from 

1 The French version says, be “crossed the river of Dena,” and there is sufficient 
warrant for this in the MSB., 20 two of which agree. The tras reading appears to be 
“ gs rúd guasshia,” “he crossed the river; but the word rúd (river) ia written also 
“vided and radi.” Two of the MSS., and both those of the Malfiedt-i Timért, 
insert the negative, and say as rid nah gussshta, “did not cross the river,” whigh 
was evidently the reading of Petis de la Croix’s MS.; but this ia manifestly wrong, as 
the Gharra runs between Ajodban and Kotali. Mr. Chapman, in his translation of 
the Maifúsdi, (p. 421 supra), read, “as Rudenah puzasita,” and translated it, “passing 
by Radanah ;” but this mey be reed “as rúd nah gussshte,” “ not crossing the river,” 


though, ue above ebecrved, the negative is certainly wrong. 
3 “Chan” in the text, 
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his exactions. When Timdr approached the city the Rdo, con- 
fident in the strength of his fortress and the number of his 
followers would not submit. The army was at once brought up, 
and fiercely attacked the city both on the right and on the left. 
At the first assault the walls of the city were taken and many 
Hindis were slain. Great booty fell into the hands of the 
soldiers. The officers leading on their men with axes and pikes 
advanced to attack the fort. R&o Dúl Chand, with his brave 
Indian warriors, drew up ready for combat at the gate of the 
fort. Amir Sulaim4n and other intrepid officers of the timdn 
of Shah Rukh went forward sword in hand and fought most 
valiantly. The fort was on the point of being taken when fear 
and despair fell upon the heart of Dúl Chand, and he sent out a 
saiyid to beg an armistice for that day, promising to come out 
on the day following and make his submission to Timur. The 
emperor, relying on the promise brought by the satyid, a 
descendant of the Prophet, granted the demand. He withdrew 
his men from the walls, put a stop to tho fighting, and went out 
to his tents. When the next day came Réo Dil Chand failed 
to keep his promise, and orders were given that each amir should 
sap the wall in front of his position. They set diligently about 
the work, and bravely persevered, although fire and stones, and 
darts and arrows were rained down upon them from the top of 
the walls. When Réo Dúl Chand and the chiefs of his party 
beheld these proceedings they were filled with dismay. They 
came to the tops of the bastions, and with cries and lamenta- 
tions called aloud for mercy. They acknowledged their fault 
and admitted they had done wrong in not submitting to the 
emperor, but thoy begged his forgiveness. He was graciously 
pleased to grant their petition. On the same day the Bdo sent 
out his son and his deputy with splendid presents and valuable 
offerings. Timur gave the young man a robe of value, a sword- 
belt, etc., and sent him back to his father. Next day Báo Dúl 
Chand, being encouraged by this kindness and generosity of 
Tímár, came out of the fort accompanied by Shaikh Sa'du-d din 
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Ajodhaní, on the 28th Safar, and throwing himself upon the 
ground before the royal tent, he presented several fine animals 
and three Arab horses with golden saddles. Timur graciously 
accepted these presents, and in return gave him gold-embroidered 
robes, otc. A large body of people from many parts of India, 
especially from Dibálpúr and Ajodhan, had taken refugo there 
from the arms of the conqueror, so Amir Sulaim4n Shah and 
Amir Allah-déd were caroful to guard the gate. On the next 
day they bruught out to the royal camp the strangers who had 
taken refuge in the town. Five hundred men belonging to 
Dibélpur, who had taken part in the murder of Muséfir Kébuli 
and of a thousand other sorvants of Prince Pir Muhammad, 
wero put to death in retaliation. Their wives and children wore 
mado slaves. Several men of Ajodhan also had deserted the 
standards of Timur, and had fled for security to Bhatnir. Some 
of these were brought to punishment, others were made prisoners, 
and their property was plundered. 

Kamalu-d din,! brother of Ráo Dúl Chand, and his son, when 
they saw Timiur’s severity towards the guilty, being filled 
with terror, lost their judgment. On the lst Rabi’u-l awwal, 
although Dúl Chand was in Timur’s camp, they closed the gates 
of the city, and opened the gates of sorrow and trouble for them- 
selves. The wrath of Timdr was kindled; he ordered his sol- 
diers to again invest the place, and to carry on their mining and 
scaling operations. The men set zealously about the work, and 
the besieged soon perceived that there was no hope for them, 
and that it was useless to struggle against their fate. The 
brother and son of the Rdo went forth humbly from the town, 
and hastened to cast themselves upon the earth before Timdr, 
snd implore hia mercy. They gave up the keys of the town to 
the servants of the emperor. On the 2nd of the month Amir 
Shaikh Ndra-d din and Amir Allah-déd went into the city to 
receive the ransom money, but the evil-minded ráis resisted 
payment of the tribute. There were in the city many gabrs and 


1 All the MSS, agros in this Muhammadan name. 
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bad men who sct thomeelves in opposition and made open resist- 
ance. When Timdr heard of this he issued a stringent order for 
his men to attack the fort, and put the occupants to the sword. 
Tho soldiers accordingly scaled the place by means of ladders 
and ropes. The gabrs set fire to tho place, and cast their wives 
and children into the fire and consumed them. A party of them 
who called themselves Musulm4ns, cut off the heads of thoir 
wives and children like so many sheep. The two parties then 
joined and prepared for a desperate resistance. Thoy were very 
numerous, and very resolute and savage. According to com- 
mand the soldiers entered the city, and shouting their war ery 
fell upon the defenders. A desperate conflict ensued, and many 
of the assailants were slain and many wounded. Amir Shaikh 
Núru-d din had entered the city on foot, sword in hand, to fight 
with the infidels. He was surrounded by a number of infidels, 
and was in imminent danger, when Auzin Mazid Baghd&di and 
Firoz Sistan{ rushed to the rescue, and despatching several of 
the infidels they rescued him from his peril. Victory at length 
favoured our arms. Ten thousand of the infidels were slain, the 
houses were set on fire, and the whole place was destroyed. 
Nothing was left but a few heaps of ashes. The gold and silver, 
and horses and spoil of every sort that fell into the hands of the 
captors was by order of Tinrir divided among the soldiers. He 
solaced the wounded by his royal munificence, and he showed 
great favour and liberality to Auzén Mazíd and Firoz, who had 
rescued Amir Núru-d din at the risk of their own lives. 


March of Timtr against other cities of India, and suppression of 
the Jats. 

After the destruction of the town of Bhatnir the sir was 
polluted by the putrefying bodies of the slain, so on the 4th of 
the month Timir ordered his army to march against other places 
of India. Having advanced fourteen kos, it reached a place called 
Kinéra-i-hauz (brink of the reservoir), and there encamped. On 
the 5th it again marched and came to the fort of Firozah, from 
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whence it proceeded on the same day to the town of Sarsuti. 
The inhabitants of this town were for the most part infidels and 
kept pigs, whose flesh they ate. On hearing of the approach of 
Tímúr they took to flight. A detachment was sent in pursuit, 
which overtook them and put many of them to the sword, and 
plundered the property which they had carried off. The detach- 
ment returned safe to camp with its plunder, all except ’Adil 
Farrásh who was killed in the fight. ‘Timur rested one day at 
Sarsuti and on the following day marched eighteen kos to Fath- 
ábád where he encamped. The inhabitants of this place had also 
abandoned their homes and fled towards the desert. They were 
pursued by a party of our men who overtook them, killed many 
of them, and plundered their goods. On the 7th of the month 
Timdr marched by the fort of Rajab-nir and came to the fort of 
Ahrúní where he pitched his camp. This place did not contain 
any men of sufficient sense and intelligence to come out and 
secure protection by making their submission, so, some of the 
inhabitants were killed and others were made prisoners. The 
soldiers set fire to the fort, plundered the houses, and carried off 
the grain. Not a house was left standing. 

On the following day the army marched into the desert to a 
village called Tohéna. A body of the people called Jats had 
made themselves masters of this neighbourhood and for a long 
time had committed depredations on the roads, They had cast 
aside all the restraints of religion, plundering the caravans and 
merchants with violence and murder. When they heard of the 
advance of Timdr’s victorious host to Hindustén, they fled into 
the deserte and into jungles filled with sugar-canes (nai-shakar). 
Orders were issued for pursuing them, and Amir Tokal Hindú 
Karkarra,! and Mauláná Násiru-d din were sent in command of 
the detachment. They penetrated the jungles and killed 200 of 
them, and having taken many prisoners they returned with the 
cattle and other spoil to the royal camp. 


1 The Tissk-i-Timéri axy, “ Amir Tokal son of Hindd Karkarra,” se mpri p. 428. 
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March against the Jat robbers. 


One of Timúr’s chief objects was to break up the bands of 
robbers and to make the roads secure. On the 9th of the month 
he left Tohéna, and ho sent on Amir Sula{mén Shéh with the 
baggago and with the plunder that had beon collected towards 
Sémaéna, On the same day he himself passed the fort of Mung 
towards Sámána and encamped. From this place he made a 
rapid march against the retreats of the Jats in the deserts and 
jungles, and falling upon these wild demon-like men he put 2,000 
of them to the sword, their wives and children he took captive, 
and their cattle and effects he plundered. He thus delivered 
the country from the fear of these robbers which had so long 
oppressed it. 

In that neighbourhood thero was a party of distinguished 
saiyids who had taken up their abode in a certain village and 
sustained the honour of their religion. They came full of hope 
and confidence to wait on Timur who received them kindly and 
bestowing on them his princely bounty, he gave them a governor 
to protect them from the violence of soldiers. 

On the 10th Rabi'u-l awwal Amir Sulaimán marched with the 
baggage from the vicinity of Mung to the neighbourhood of 
Samana. He halted for the uight and on the 11th reached the 
river Khagar. Timur who had made a forced march against the 
Jata rejoined the army on the banks of the Khagar which is 
near Sámána. He rested there four days awaiting the arrival of 
the heavy baggage. On the 15th he marched from thence and 
halted at the bridge (fúl) of Kúbíla.! Here he was joined by the 
princes and nobles of the left wing of his army whom he had sent 
by another route through the valley (murgh-sdr) of Kábul by the 
ordinary road to India. Whenever in their march they came to 
a hostile town or fort they eubdued and plundered it. They now 
rejoined the imperial standard. On the 16th Tímár marched, 

1 Var.“ Kupila,” “ Kawila.” The Malficdt, (p. 430 snpra) says, “ Kútila,” Price 


and Petis de la Croix have Kabila, though in the latter it is somewhat disguised as 
t“ Fouloonblé.”” 
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and crossed the bridge of Kubila. The heavy baggage and the 
remainder of the army coming up from Dibaélpar under Shah 
Malik, hore joined the main army. On the 17th Timiar halted, 
but on the 18th he marched from the bridge of Kabila, and 
having marched five kos, arrived at the bridge of Yakrán! where 
he rosted. On the 19th he marched to the town of Kaital. The 
distance between Kaital and Sámúna is seventeen jos, t.e., five 
legal farsakis and two miles. 


Array and March of the Army. 


When the princes and amirs of the army who had under the 
imperial command marched by different routes, had all joined the 
imperial standards, evory officer of the right and left wing was 
ordered to his own post. The Princes Pir Muhammad, Rustam, 
and Sulaiman Shah with soveral amirs, wero placed over the 
right. Sultán Mahmúd Khan, the Princes Khalil Sultán, and 
Sultán Husain with amirs wore in command of the left. In the 
centro were the témdns of Allah-dád, of ’Ali Sultan Tawáchí, and 
of other amfrs. A march of six standard farsakhs and two miles 
towards Dehli was made. On the 22nd they arrived at the fort 
of Asandi, soven kos from Kaital. The inhabitants of Sámána, 
Kaital, and Asandi who were mostly fire-worshippers, burned their 
houses and fled to Delhi, so that none of them wore met with. 
On the 23rd they marched from Asandi and arrived at the 
fort of Tughlikpur, six kos distant. The infidels of this place 
belonged to the religion of the Magi (sanawtya) whose eyes had 
never been enlightened with the rays of the true religion. In the 
belief of these people there are two gods, one called Yazdén the 
other Ahriman whom they typify by light and darkness. They 
suppose all good to proceed from the one and all evil from the 
other. The people of this place who were also called Sdiin, had 
left it empty and fled. The soldiers set fire to the place and 
reduced it to ashes. 

1 tt Fil yakrdn or " fal bakrdn.” 

® This stage is not mentioned in the Ma{/iadt, neither is it noticed in the revised 
MS., No. 985, 
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On the 24th the army arrived at the town of Panipat, a dis- 
tance of twelve kos from Tughlikptir. The inhabitants of this 
place also had taken flight and not a soul was found there. In 
tho fort there was a store of wheat more than 10,000 heavy mans 
in weight or 160,000 of the legal or standard man. This was 
given to the soldiers. On the 25th Tímúr marched six kos from 
that place and encamped on the river of Panipat. On the 26th the 
amirs put on their armour ready for battle. On the 27th the 
order was given for tho gencrals of the right wing to proceed to 
Jahan-numai, a building erected by Firoz Shéh on a hill two 
farsakhs from Dehli. The river Jumna runs at the foot of this 
hill, They accordingly ravaged the country from tho village of 
Kanhi-gazin to Jahén-numéi. The peoplo were killed or made 
prisoners and great booty was carried off to the camp. 

On the 29th Timur passed tho Jumna near the village of 
Palla and marched towards the fort of Loni which is in a great 
pasture country. This fort is situated in the dodb between the 
rivers Jumna and Halin. The latter is a large canal which Sultán 
Shéh brought from the river Kélinf{, and it joins the river Jumna 
near Firoz4bad. Amir Jahan Shéh, Amir Shéh Malik, and 
Amir Alláh-dád under Tímúr’s ordors, advanced to the foot of 
the hill of Jahén-num&. Maimun Maishim the commandant 
of the fort, unmindful of Timdr’s strength, would not capitulate, 
but prepared to offer resistance. As soon as Timdr approached, 
a wise and vencrable old man came out and surrendered, but the 
other inhabitants who were gabrs and servants of Mallú Khén in 
their folly and presumption resolved to defend the place. The 
soldiers were immediately ordered to invest the fort and to take 
it by mining the walls. They accordingly commenced sapping 
in various places, and towards evening they took it. The gabre 
had previously set fire to their houses in the fort and had 
burnt them with their wives and children. Timér remained 
outside of the fort that night. On the last day of Rab{'ul-awwal 
he gave orders that such of the servants of Naukar Khén and of 
the inhabitants of the place as were Muhammadans should be set 
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aside, and that all the rest, gabrs and infidels, should be passed 
under the sword of Islam. All the inhabitants of the place were 
plundered except the saiyids who had been glorified with the light 
of the faith. The fort was burnt and laid waste. 

On the Ist Rabi’u-l 4khir, Timur mounted his horse and 
leaving the fort of Lon{ he went forth to reconnoitre. He pro- 
ceeded to the river Jumna near Jahán-numáí, and carefully 
examined the fords. He then returned to the camp, and as 
Dehli was near he held a council with the princes and nobles as 
to the manner of besieging it. The decision arrived at was that 
plenty of grain and fodder should first be provided for the supply 
of the army and that then the siege should be entered upon. In 
pursuance of this plan Amir Sulaiman Shah, Amir Jahan Shéh, 
and others were sent out to plundor the environs of Dehli and 
bring in corn. On the following day he dotermined to pay a 
visit to the palace of Jahan-numéi, Ho set out with 700 
men clad in armour, and passing the river Jumna he carefally 
examined tho palace. Firoz Sháh had given to the place the 
name of Jahán-numái by inspiration as it was to become illus- 
trious by the visit of the Sovereign of the world, 

After inspecting the place he looked around to discover the 
ground most suitable for a battle-field. ’Ali Sultán Taw4chi and 
Junaid Bir-uldai who had marched with the advance-guard now 
returned; the former brought in Muhammad Salaf, and the 
latter another person as prisoners. After questioning them 
Muhammad Salaf was put to death. At this juncture Mallé 
Khán was descried with 4,000 horse, 5,000 infantry, and twenty- 
seven elephants issuing from the groves near the city. They 
drew near, and Timdr passed over the river to his camp. The 
advance-guard of the army, 300 men, under the command of 
Saiyid Khwája and Mubáshar met and attacked them, leading 
them to the aide of the river where a warm conflict took place, 
Timúr ordered Súnjak Bahédur and Alléh-d4d to support Saiyid 
Khwéja. They crossed the river with the utmost celerity, and 
joining their comrades they attacked the enemy with showers 
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of arrows. When the enemy saw the boldness and vigour of 
their assailants, they could not hold their ground, but broke and 
fled at the first charge. Saiyid Khwéja pursued and killed many 
of them. In the flight a war elephant fell down and died ; an 
incident from which wise men drew an augury of victory. 


March to the east of Loni—Massacre of Hindu prisoners. 


On the 3rd Rabf’u-s s4ni Timdr marched from Jahán-numáí, 
and pitched his camp to the eastward of Loni. All the princes 
and amirs who had been engaged in different expeditions assem- 
bled here under the royal banner [and Timér harangued them on 
the operations of war]. 

On the same day Amir Jahén Shéh and other amirs repre- 
sented to Timur that from the time he crossed the Indus a 
hundred thousand Hindu prisoners, more or less, had been taken, 
and that these gabre and idol-worshippers were kept in the camp. 
It was to be feared that in the day of battle with tho forces of 
Dehl{ they might join the enemy. This opinion was confirmed 
by the joy which the prisoners had exhibited when Malla Khan 
marched against the imperial forces at Jabán-numáí. Timur 
considered the point, and deeming the advice of his officers to be 
wise, he gave orders for all the Hindu prisoners to be put to 
death. Every one who ueglected to comply with this command 
was to be executed, and his wives, children, and goods were to 
become the property of the informer. In pursuance of this order 
100,000 infidel Hindus were put to the sword. Mauláná 
Nésiru-d díu, a most distinguished ecclesiastico, had fifteen 
Hindus in his train, and he who had never caused a sheep to 
be slaughtered was obliged to have these fifteen Hindus killed. 
Timár also issued an order that one man out of every ten should 
be left in camp to guard the wives and children of the prisoners, 
and the captured cattle. 

On the same day Timér resolved upon marching to Dehli, 
and setting off after mid-day prayer ho encamped on the banks 
of the Juamna. The astrologers and soothsayers disputed with 
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each other as to whether the stars and presages were favourable. 
Timur placed no reliance on their predictions, but put his trust 
in God, without whose pleasure nothing happens. Next morn- 
ing, after prayers, he took the holy book and opened it for a fál. 
The verse which came out was favourable to his enterprize. 
Trusting in this omen he crossed the river Jumna, and encamped 
on the other side on the 5th Rabiu-s sání. The soldiers by 
way of precaution intrenched their camp, which was near a little 
hill called Pushta-bihéli, and they fenced it in with branches of 
treos and palisades. In front of the ditch they fastened buffalos 
together by their feet and necks, and inside the fonce they raised 
pent-houses (khamhd). 


Battle with the Sultén of Hindustan. 


On the 7th Rabi’u-s sání Timúr settled the array of his army. 
Prince Pir Muhammad Jahángír, Amír Yádgár Birlés, and 
others, were placed over the right wing. Prince Sultán Husain, 
Prince Khali) Sultáv, Amir Jah4n Shéh, and others, had com- 
mand of the left wing. The van-guard was placed under the 
command of Prince Rustam, Amir Shaikh Núru-d dín, and 
others. Timur himself commanded the centre. In this order, 
full of spirits and courage, the soldiers marched to the battle field. 

Tho enemy also came out in battle array. The centre was 
under Sult4n Mahmúd, grandson of Sultán Firoz Sh&h, and 
Malla Khén. The right was commanded by Taghi Khan, Mir 
Ali Hauja, and others, and the left by Malik Mu’inu-d din, 
Malik Hání, and othera, The enemy’s army consisted of 12,000 
veteran horsemen and 40,000 infantry, with all the appliances 
of war. Thus they advanced to the field of battle. The 
enemy’s great reliance was on his enormous war elephants, 120 
in number. They were covered with armour, and on their backs 
was a kind of litter or cage, in which cross-bow men and discus 
throwers were concealed. Sharp poisoned points were fastened 
firmly to their tusks. Rocket-men (‘akheh-q/gan) and grenade- 
throwers (ra’d-andas) marched by their sides. 
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Although the army of Timur was weak compared with this 
Indian army, still his soldiers did not rate their enemy very 
highly. But although they had fought in many a battle, and 
overthrown many an enemy, they had never before encountered 
elephants. They had heard by report that the bodies of these 
elephants wore so hard that no weapon would pierce them; that 
they could tear up strong trees with the wind (ddd) of their 
trunks; that they could knock down strong houses with the 
pressure of their sides; and that in battle they could lift horse 
and horseman from the ground with their dragon-like trunk and 
raiso them in the air. Exaggerations like theso had raised ap- 
prehensions in the hearts of the soldiers. When Timúr pro- 
eeeded to appoint the places for the various officers of the Court, 
he, in his prineely kindness, asked the learned doctors of the 
Law who accompanied the army in this invasion where he should 
place them. They, terrified with the stories they had heard of 
the elephants, answered: “In te samo place as the ladies and 
women,” 

When Timúr perceived this terror and alarm of his followers, 
to allay their fears he directed that they should fix palisades, 
and dig a trench in front of the army. In front of these he 
ordered buffalos to be placed side by side, and fastened firmly 
together by the neck and feet with leather thongs. He had 
strong iron claws made and given to the infantry, who were 
ordered to throw them on the ground in front of the elephants. 
Maulén& Shabébu-d din Jámí has celebrated these devices in 
one of hia odes. Heaven was always favourable to Timár, and 
now gave him success without using any of these stratagems. 
He had on horseback ascended an eminence between the two 
armies, and examined all around. When he saw the opposing 
forces he alighted from his horse, and turning the face of sup- 
plication to heaven he offered his prayers, and begged for victory 
over his enemy. It was not long before a sign was given of the 
acceptance of this prayer. While Timdir wamoffering his prayer 
to heaven, it came into the minds of Amir Shaikh Náru-d dín, 
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and the other officers in command of the van-guard, that if 
Timdr sent a reinforcement to the right wing and to the advance 
guard it would be a sure presage of victory. When Timdr had 
finished his prayer, he sent Sultan ’Ali Taw4chi and others from 
the centre to the support of the right wing, aud another party to 
the support of the van-guard. These movements cheered up the 
spirits and strengthened the courage of the men. They drew 
their swords and rushed fearlessly on the enemy. The elephants 
of mighty form and craven spirit ran off, and Timir thus ob- 
tained the victory. 

The van-guard under Sinjak Bahadur and other officers, 
when they saw the enemy advancing against the right wing, 
placed themselves in ambush, and when the advance-guard of 
the enemy had passed by, they rushed out ingtheir rear with 
swords drawn and arma uplifted, aud in one charge killed more 
than 500 of them. On the right wing the Prince Pir Muham- 
mad having advanced his men charged the enemy. He was 
supported by Amir Sulaimén Sháh, and aided by fortune he 
used his swords upen the elephants.? The men of the right wing 
with one accord advanced against the left of the enemy, which 
placed its reliance on the bravery of Taghi Khén, and drove it 
back as far as the Haus-1 Khdáas, which is a wide and deep well, 
one of the works of Firoz Shéh. The left wing, under Prince 
Sultán Husain and others, charged with such foree and bravery 
the enemy’s right wing under Malik Mu’inu-d dfn, that it was 
broken, and Amir Jahén Sháh pursued its seattered fugitives to 
the very gates of Dehli. The centre of the enemy supported by 
the elephants advanced to attack in good order, but Prince 
Rustam and his coadjutors met them and made a stout resis- 
tance. The various officers brought their men into action and 
cut their way to the elephants. They killed the drivers, wounded 
the trunks of the animals with swords and arrows, and despatched 
them. 


1 Petts do la Croix bire describes the defeat of the elephants, but, his seoount is 
not to be found in any ene ef the four MSS. I have used. 
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The soldiers of India fought bravely for their lives, but the 
frail insect cannot contend with the raging wind, nor the feeble 
deer against the fierce lion, so they were compelled to take to 
flight. Sultán Mahmúd Khén, Malld Khén, and those who fled 
with them, entered the city and closed the gates. Prince Khalil 
Sultán, of the right wing, notwithstanding hie youth, attacked 
one of the monster elephants, cut down his driver, and led the 
animal, as a husbandman drives a buffalo in the plough, to Tímár. 

When by the favour of God the enemy was defeated and put 
to flight, Tímúr advanced to the gate of Dehli. He carefully 
examined the walls and bastions of that noble city, and then 
returned to the Haus-i Khdes. This is a reservoir constructed by 
Sultán Firoz Shéh, so large that an arrow cannot be shot from 
one side to the other. It is filled by the rain in the rainy season, 
and the people of Dehli obtain water from it all the year round. 
The tomb of Firoz Shéh is by its side. Timér encamped there 
and the princes and nobles and officers waited upon him and 
offered congratulations upon the victory. They then praised the 
bravery snd reported the valiant exploits performed by the 
princes and officers. Timdr on hearing these reports was moved 
to tears, and gave thanks to God who had distinguished him 
above other monarchs by granting him such valisut sons and 
such faithful servants. * “ ° 


Flight of Sultán Mahmúd and Malls Khdn. Capture of Dahili. 


After their defeat, Sultán Mahmúd and Mallú Khán went to 
Dehli and repented of the course they had pursned and of the rash- 
ness they had displayed. But repentance after a disaster is of no 
avail, No resource bat flight was left. So im the darkness of 
the night Sultán Mahmúd left the city by the gate of Hauz-réal 
and Mallú Khén by the Baraka gate, both of which are to the 
south of the Jahán-panáh. They fled into the desert. When 
Timér was informed of their flight he sent Amir Se'id and other 


officers in parsait of them. These offloers captured many fagi- 
tives and secured a large booty. They also made prisoners of 
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Malla Khán’s sons, Saif Khan ontitled Malik Sharfu-d din, and 
Khuda-dad. On the same evening orders were given to Allah- 
dad and other officers to take possession of the gatos of the city 
and to prevent the escape of any ono. 

On the 8th Rabi'u-s sání, Timur hoisted his victorious flag on 
the walls of Dohli. He thon went to the gate of tho maidén and 
teok his seat in the I'dgdh. This gate is ono of the gates of 
Jahan-pandh and opens towards the Hauz-i Khdss. There he 
held his court ; and the saiyids, the kdzis, the nobles and the great 
men who were in the city, hastened to pay their homage to him. 
Faglu-llah Balkh{, deputy of Malli Khén, with all the officers of 
the duran, proceeded to make their submission. The saiyids, the 
‘ulamd, and the shaikhs sought for protection through the inter- 
vention of the princes and officers. Prince Pir Muhammad, 
Amir Sulaim4n Shéh, Amir Jahém Shah, and others interceded 
for them in due season, and pained their object. The standard of 
victory was raised and drums were beaten and music played to 
proclaim tho conquest to the skies. A poet also wrote some lines 
containing the date of the victory,—8th Rabi’u-s sáni, 801 
(Dee. 17th, 1898). 

The elephants and rhinoceroses were brought forth with their 
trappings and paraded before the emperor. The elephants all in 
token of submission bowed their heads to the ground and raised a 
ery altogether as if they were asking for quarter. There were 
120 war elephants captured, and on the return home of the army 
some were sent to different parts of the empire for the use of the 
princes, and the others were sent to Samarkand. ® * * Mauléna 
Nasiru-d din waa ordered to go with other learned doctors and 
great men into the mosque on the Sabbath, and proclaim the 
name of the Séhib-kiran Amir Timdr Gúrgán in the khutba, in 
the same way as the name of Firoz Shéh and other Sulténs had 
boen proclaimed. * * * 

On the 16th of the month a number of soldiers collected at the 
gate of Dehli and derided the inhabitants, When Timér heard 
of this he directed some of the amirs to put a stop to it. Bat it 
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was the divine pleasure to ruin tho city and to punish the inhabit- 
ants, and that was brought about in this way. The wife of 
Tahán Malik "Aghé and other ladies went into the city to see the 
palace of the Thousand Columns (Hazdr-sufén), which Malik Jauné6, 
had built in the Jahén-panéh. The officers of the Treasury had! 
also gone there to collect the ransom money. Several thousand 
soldiers, with orders for grain and sugar, had proceeded to the city. 
An order had been issued for tho officers to arrest every nobleman 
who had fought against Timur and had fled to the city, and in 
exccutioh of this order they were scattered about the city. When 
parties and bands of soldiers were going about the city, numbers 
of Hindus and gabre in the cities of Dehl{, Siri, Jahén-pandh, 
and Old Delili, seeing the violence of the soldiers,' took up arms 
and assaulted them. Many of tho infidels set fire to their goods 
and offects, and threw themselves, their wives and children, into 
the flames. The soldiers grew more eager for plunder and de- 
struction. Notwithstanding the boldness and the struggles of 
the Hindus, the officers in charge kept the gates closed, and would 
not allow any more soldiers to enter the city, lest it should be 
sacked. But on that Friday night there were about 15,000 men 
in the city who were engaged from early eve till morning in 
plundering and burning the houses. In many places the impure 
infidel gabrs made resistance. In the morning the soldiers who 
were outside, being unable to control themselves, went to the city 
and raised a great disturbance. On that Sunday, the 17th of the 
month, the whole placed was pillaged, and several palaces in 
Jahán-panáh and Sirf were destroyed. On the 18th the like 
plunderimg went on. Every soldier obtained more than twenty 
persons as slaves, and some brought as many as fifty or a 
hundred men, women, and children as slaves out of the city. 
The other plunder and spoils were immense, gemes and jewels of 
all sorte, rubies, diamonds, stuffs and fabrics of all kinds, vases 
and vessels of gold and silver, sums of money in ‘a/a’t tankas, and 
other coins beyond all computation. Most of the women who 
1 This smtenee is found culy in ena copy. 
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were made prisoners wore bracelets of gold or silver on their 
wrists and legs and valuable rings upon their toes. Medicines and 
perfumes and unguents, and the like, of these no one took any 
notice. On the 19th of the month Old Dehli was thought of, 
for many infidel Hindus had fled thither and taken refuge in the 
great mosque, where they prepared to defend themselves. Amir 
Shéh Malik and ‘Ali Sultan Tawáchi, with 500 trusty men, 
proceeded against them, and falling upon them with the sword 
despatched them to hell. High towers were built with the heads 
of the Hindus, and their bodies became the food of ravenous beasts 
and birds. On the same day all Old Dehli was plundered. Such 
of the inhabitants as had escaped alive were made prisoners. 
For several days in succession the prisoners were brought out of 
the city, and every amir of a túmán or kushiin took a party of 
them under his command. Several thousand craftsmen and 
mechanica were brought out of the city, and under the command 
of Timúr some were divided among the princes, amirs, and dghds 
who had assisted in the conquest, and some were reserved for 
those who were maintaining the royal authority in other parts, 
Timér had formed the design of building a Masjid-i jams’ in 
Samarkand, his capital, and he now gave orders that all the stone- 
masons should be reserved for that pious work. * * ° 

The three cities mentioned are thus described—Siri is sur- 
rounded by a round wall. Old Dehli by a similar wall, but 
larger. From the wall of Sirf on the north-east to the wall of 
Old Dehli on the south-west, a wall has been erected on both 
sides, and the space between is called Jahán-panáh. It is 
larger than Old Dehli. Three gates of Siri open towards Jahén- 
panéh and four towards the open country. Of Old Dehli five 
gates open inte Jahén-panéh and thirteen! to the outside. Jabén- 
panáh has thirteen gates, six to th north-east and seven to the 
south-west, making in all thirty gates to these three cities known 
by the common name of Dehli, 


1 Sie, in two MBB., bat the sumber of the gates of Old Dehli is not given in the 
other two. According to the Afalfúsdi, page 448 supra, the gates of Old Dehli wore 
r a and (ht mints the total (90) Of the Caros oft enegietn 
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Timur marches from Dehli to other places in Hindustan. 

Timdr remained at Dehli fifteen days, and then marched out to 
conquer other places in India, and to put down idolatera and rebels, 
When he was about to depart he directed that all the saty:ds 
and kasis, and doctors and shatkhe, should assemble in the great 
mosque of Jahén-panéh, and he appointed one of his own officers 
to be their keeper and prevent their being molested by the 
soldiers of tho army. On the 22nd Rabi’u-l ékhir, 801, in the 
morning, Timur began his march and proceeded three kos to 
Firosibad. He halted there for an hour to view the beauties of 
the place. He then went to the mosque of Firozibad, which is 
built of hewn stone, on the banks of the Jumma, and there per- 
formed his devotions, after which he mounted his horse and went 
outside of the town. 

Saiyid Shamsu-d din Turmuzi and ’Aléa-d din, deputy of 
Shaikh Kukari, whom he sent as envoys to the city of Kúpila, 
now retarned, and roported that the prinee of that place, 
Bahédur Nihér, had made his submission, and would come in 
on the Friday to pay his respects. Timdr encamped beyond 
Jahén-numé{, near Wazírábád. There his envoys presented to 
him two white parrots, which had been sent by Bahédur Nihér. 
These two parrots survived from the time of Sultén Tughlik 
Shah, and had often exhibited their powers of speech in tho 
assemblies of kings. Timdr considered this offering as very 
auspicious, and graciously accepted it. The distance from Dehli 
to Wazírábád is six koe. On the 23rd he marched from Wasir- 
ábád, and, crossing the Jumna, he proceeded six kos to the village 
of Midéls. On the 24th he marched six hoe, and encamped at 
Ketah. Here Bahadur Nihér and his son, Kaltésh,' arrived with 
tribute and presents. They admitted to ah audiende when 
they paid their homage, and Were treated with favour. On the 
26th he made a day’s march to Béghpat, six koe distant. On 
the next day he proceeded to the village of Asér, which is situated 
between two rivers, and there encamped. 


1 This le the tending of one ME. The others have “Kayai” and “Kaituhi,” 
ond one “Katlagh tish.” See agra p. 449. 
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Capture of the Fort of Mirat. 


The fort of Mirat was one of the most famous in India. On 
the 26th Rabi’u-l 4khir Timdr sent Rustam Taghi Búghá, Amir 
Shéh Malik, and Allah-déd from Asér to the gates of that fort. 
On the 27th those officers roported that Tlyés Aghéni and his 
son, Maul4né Ahmad Thánosarí, with a gabr named Safi' and a 
body of gabra, had fortified themselves in tho place and had 
raised the standard of resistance, boasting that Tarmeharin 
Khan had attacked the fort, but was unable to take it. This 
defiance greatly incensed Timur, especially tho reference to the 
failure of Tarmsharfn Khén. On the same day, after mid-day 
prayer, he mounted his horse, and, taking with him 10,000 men, 
he marched rapidly to Mirat. That night he halted midway, 
and on the following day, the 29th, in the afternoon, he arrived 
at Mírat. He immediately issued orders to the commanders of 
regimenta that each should begin mining the wall in front of his 
position, and when night came on it was found that an extent 
of ten to fifteen gaz had been sapped under each bastion and wall. 
The gabre perceived this, and were so frightened that they lost 
all courage and ceased to defend themselves. Next day Amir 
Allah-dad, with his regiment of Kúchins,? called “the faithful,” 
advanced to the gate of the fort, shouting the cry of victory. 
One of his followers, named Sardi, son of Kalandar, a brave 
young fellow, first raised a scaling ladder against the battlements 
and mounted the wall. Other brave men followed him. They 
soon took Ilyás Aghdni and his son Thanesari, the commanders 
of the fort, and, putting ropes round their necks, brought them 
to Timdr. Saf{, the gabr, one of the chiefs of the fort, was 
killed in the engagement, and was punished by the fire he in 
error adored.? Next day, the remaining gabras were brought ont 

2 Or “ Bafil.” 3 A tribe of Turks. 


3 Gir H. Ellict, in his Glomary, Vol 1., p. 119, quotes a passage from the Hablbw-s 
siyar os proving, beyond dispute, that this man was a fire-worshipper, That passage 


words. Timdr, in his autobiography, however, simply calle the man “a geir,” 
which, as Sir H. Elliot says, has come te mean “an infidel in general.” The words 
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and put to the sword. Their wives and children wero made 
slaves. By the imperial order fire was then placed in the mines 
and the bastions, and tho walls were thrown down and levelled 
with the ground. * * * Thus the fort which Tarmsharin Khan 
had failed to capture had boen taken by a detachment of the im- 
porial army at the first assault. * * * 


Battles with the Gabra on the Ganges. 


Timur having reduced the fort of Mirat on the lst Jum&da-l 
awwal, gave orders for Amir Jahán Shéh to march with tho left 
wing of the army against the upper parts of the river Jumna, 
to plunder the country and vex the infidels. He accordingly 
set off with all speed, and his baggage was sont after him, under 
Amir Shaikh Núru-d din, with orders to proceed along the river 
Karé-si. Timdr himself marched towards the Ganges, fourteen 
kos distant from Mirat. On his march he was joined by Amir 
Sulaimén Shéh. Resolved upon carrying the war against the 
gabra of those parts, he proceeded six kos, and rested for the 
night at a village called Mansira. Early in the morning of the 
2nd, he again set off towards the Ganges, and at sunrise reached 
a village called Pirozpir. He marched three kos along the 
bank, seeking a place to cross. At breakfast time the place of 
transit was found, but there was no ford offering an easy passage. 
Some horsemen passed over by swimming. Timur was about to 
cross in the same way, but the amire who were present fell upon 
their knees and represented that Prince Pir Muhammad and 
Amir Sulaimén Shah had passed the river with the right wing 


on. 1a Tine Remo ier p P Are een ere 
statement, where the infidels are not only Tea Ge ee 
described; and this pasage is apap (page 494, 

Bit Se ait Ais Ten Seen! Oen Mig Etain in this part of Iadis 
in Timúr's days, Gabre were infidels, and so, Mwsulmáa intolerance and contempt 
made all infidels gabre. Thus it was easy for one man to call the Hinda infidel 
by the epprobrious term gebr or senewi in a loose general way, meaning acthing 


j 
f 
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of the army near Pirozpiir. It would therefore be better for his 
majesty to remain for a day on that side of the river. Timur 
consented to this proposal, but gave orders that some brave men 
should cross. Saiyid Khwaja, and several other bold men be- 
longing to the division of Prince Shah Rukh, accordingly crossed. 
Timur then marched two kos on the bank of tho river and en- 
camped. On the 3rd he marched towards Tughlikpir, which is 
situated on the upper part of the Ganges, at twenty kos distance. 
When he had made fifteen kos a report was brought in that there 
was a Hindu force assembled by the side of the river. He then 
directed Amir Mubdshir, ’Alf Sultán, and other chiefs to march 
against them with 5,000 horse, while he went on to Tughlikpir. 
As he proceeded he was taken ill suddenly, and a swelling rose 
in his arm. The doctors and attendants exerted themselves to 
alleviate the malady. 

While he was in this condition intelligence was brought that 
a large body of gabra was coming on the river in forty-eight 
boats, When he heard this, the prospect of fighting against the 
infidels made him forget his malady. He mounted his horse, 
and, with a thousand of his guards, went to the bank of the 
river, When they caught sight of the enemy some of Timiur’s 
brave followers, heedless of their own safety, threw themselves 
into the river and swam to engage the enemy. Otheys kept up 
a discharge of arrows against the enemy from the banks of the 
river, who, in their ignorance, did nothing but put up their 
shields over their heads and discharge arrows in return. The 
body of men who had entered the river on horseback and swam 
off to the boats now reached them, and grappling the sides with 
their hands they boarded them. Having thus taken most of 
the boats they put the men to the sword, and made prisoners of 
the women and chfidren. With the captured boats they made 
the best of their way to the remaining boats, ten! in number. 
These the enemy lashed together in the middle of the river, and 
prepared for resistance. But our men engaged ‘them, and de- 
spatched all the infidels either with their arrows or thelb swords. 


1 One copy saya “two” only. 
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Timur makes three Attacke upon the Enemy in one Day. 


As soon as Timir had defeated these boats on the Ganges, he 
left the river and marched to Tughlikpir, where he encamped. 
On the same night, the 4th of the month of Juméda-] awwal, two 
persons arrived from Amir Allah-déd, Baéyizid Kéchin and 
Alttin Bakshi, commanders of the advance-guard, bringing 
intelligence that they had found a good ford and had crossed 
the Ganges. There they had found a large body of the 
enemy, confident in numbers, and prepared to fight, under the 
command of a leader named Mubárak Khén. As soon as 
Tímár heard this, he resolved to march against the infidels, 
and, before break of day, he mounted his horse, and crossed 
the river with a thousand horsemen. After marching a kos he 
halted for the morning prayer, and his men harnessed on their 
cuirasscs, in readiness to encounter the enemy. As they ap- 
proached, they found Muhammad Khan, with 10,000 men, horse 
and foot, drawn up in battle array, ready for the fight, with 
drums beating and banners flying. 

Timur perceived that tho foe, the enemies of religion, were 
numerous and bold, while his own followers were few. The two 
wings of the army were far away, and thore was no help for 
it but to put his trust in God and fight bravely. While ho was 
thos in anxiety, 5,000 horse belonging to the ¢émdns of Prince 
Sháh Rukh, who had crossed the river with Ssiyid Khwéja 
and Jabán Malik, now came up and joined bim, as if by ar- 
rangement, Such was the special mercy of God. Timár firat 
offered his thankegivings. Then he ordered Amir Sháh Malik 
and Amir Allah-dád to attack the enemy with a thousand horso- 
men of his guard, and to do so without any fear of their number 
and strength. These amirs, without hesitation, drawing their 
swords and placing themselves at the head of their thousand men, 
rushed towards the enemy. This bold charge filed Mubárak 
Kh4n and the enemy with fear, so that they turned and fled 
without waiting for the attack. They made for the jungle, but 
our men pursued them and killed a great number, and brought 
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in their wives and children as prisoners, as well as vast spoil in 
cattle. 

Timúr halted there for a little while, but intelligonce was soon 
brought to him that there was a large body of gabrs assembled in 
the valley of Kapila,’ on the banks of the Ganges. He set off 
thither immediately with 500 men, leaving the rest of the army 
occupied in securing the spoil. When they approached the valley 
of Kúpila, they perceived a large body of the cnemy. Amír Sháh 
Malik and ’Ali Sultan Tawéchi, notwithstanding their scanty 
followers, charged the enemy boldly sword in hand and eut many 
of them down, so that, notwithstanding the superior numbers of 
the enemy, they were defeated and put to flight, and large booty 
was found. While the men were engaged in socuring the spoil: 
Timdr was left with only a hundred of his guards, when an 
officer of the gabra, by name Malik Shaikha, with a hundred? 
men, horse and foot, made a charge upon bim. Timir faced his 
assailant and hastened to meet him, but when they were about 
an arrow’s flight apart, one of the soldiors, without having well 
ascertained what he asserted, told Timur that it was Shaikh 
Kúkarí, one of his faithful adherents, who was advancing to meet 
him. Timur consequently turned back towards the hill. The 
gabr Shaikha then cut down several of the soldiers, and T{mir, 
perceiving this, turned against his enemy. Shaikha was wounded 
in the belly with an arrow and cut down with a sword. He was 
then bound with a cord and brought into the presence of Timur, 
who wished to interrogate him, but he died before he could reply. 

Intelligence was now brought that about two kos distant, in the 
valley of Kúpila, there was a large body of infidel Hindus as- 
sembled. The way thither lay through a jungle which was thick 
with trees and hard to traverse, such as the morning breeze could 
hardly penetrate. Timur had already undergone the toil of 
fighting twice before that day and wanted a little rest, bat by the 


1 Hardwhr. See note euprd p. 455. 
3 Here one MS, sokia Bk cat coe Sys) align ikea Ga bassist SE 
thousand desperate men sword in hand.” 
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will of God, being thus again summoned, he eet off with a party 
of guards and several commanders of regiments, and marched 
against the enemy in full relianco upon Divine support. The 
road to the valley was difficult, the enemy numerous, and his 
followers fow. Reviewing these circumstances, Tímár could not 
help thinking how fortunate it would be if his son Pir Muhammad 
and Amir Sulaimén Sháh should come up. Three days before 
Timár had detached them to ravage the country and plunder the 
infidels and fire-worshippers. They had crossed the Ganges at 
Tirezpir, and had no knowledge of Timur having also crossed 
and bång near them. But soon aftor afternoon prayer the wish 
which Timur had conceived was realized, and the prince came 
up with his detachment and joined his father. They advanced 
together against the gabrs, assailing them with arrows and the 
sword. They killed a great many of them and secured a large 
booty, including a vast number of camels and cattle. In that one 
day Timur had fought in three different engagements. When the 
day drew to aclose he found himself victorious and the infidels 
discomfited, but there was no place in the jungle where he could 
encamp, 60 he returned with his spoil to the place where he had 
won his second victory. 


Destruction of Gabra in the Valley of Kipila.—Account of a 
Stone Cow worshipped by the Gabrs. 


The valley of Kúpila is situated at the foot of a mountain by 
which the river Ganges passes. Fifteen kos higher up there is a 
stone in the form of a cow, and the water of the river flows out of 
the mouth of that cow. The infidels of India worship this cow, 
and come hither from all quarters, from distances even of a year’s 
journey, to visit it. They bring here and cast into the river the 
ashes of their dead whose corpses have been burned, believing 
this to be the means of salvation. They throw gold aad silver 
into the river; they go down alive into the river, bathe their feet, 
sprinkle water on their heads, and have their heads and beards 
shaved. This they consider to be an act of devotion, just as 
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the Muhammadans consider the pilgrimage to Mecca a pious 
work.! i 

In this valley there was a large concourse of Hindus, having 
great riches in cattle and movables, so Timur resolved to attack 
them. On the 5th Jumáda-l awwal ho set his army in motion 
towards Kúpila. It was the will of Heaven that these infidels 
should perish, so in the pride of their numbers and strength they 
awaited his approach, and had the temerity to resolve upon resis- 
tance. At the rising of the sun our army reached the valley. 
The right wing was under the command of Prince Pir Muham- 
mad and Amir Salaimán Shéh, and the left under some renowned 
leaders. Amir Shéh Malik and other officers with tho centre 
began the attack. When the cries of our men and the noise of 
our drums reached them, the courage of the infidels failed. In 
their terror they fled for refuge to the mountains, but thoy were 
pursued and many were slain. A few who, half-dead, escaped the 
slaughter, were scattered abroad. All their property and goods 
became the spoil of the victors. 

The country having thus been cleansed from the pollution of 
infidels, the army returned back on the same day and recrossed 
the Ganges. Then Timur returned thanks for his victories, 
after which he mounted his horse and marched five kos down the 
river and there encamped. 


Timar's resolution to retire from Hindustan. 


When Dehli and its territories had been purged from the foul 
pollution of gabre and idolaters, Tímúr formed the resolve of 
returning home. On the 6th Juméda-] awwal, 801 m., he de- 
parted from the banks of the Ganges. Orders were issued for the 
march, and for the tawdchis to bring up the heavy baggage. On 
the 6th a march of six kes was made, and then a halt was called; 
the baggage in this march being four kos in the rear. At this 
stage Timér learned that in the valleys of the Siwélik mountains 


1 Two of the MSS. here refer to "Uthi for a short notice of Mahnadd’s conquests, 
whioh the other two mannacripte omit. 
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thero was collected a large number of Hindus ready for battle. 
Timur then gave orders that the troops in charge of the baggage 
should march to these mountains. Ho himself having marched 
rapidly thither, encamped in the hills of Siwélik. Jn this march 
Prince Khalil Sultán and Amir Shaikh Núru-d din came up 
from the baggage and joined Timar. * * * On the samo day an 
order was issued that Amir Jah4n Shah, one of the officers of 
the ift wing, who had beon absent for a week in a raid upon the 
upper parts of the Jumna, should come ın and tako part in the 
operation: against the infidels. In compliance with this order 
he hastened to the royal camp. 


Raid into the Sucalik hilis, 


On the 10th Jum&da-l awwal Timúr marched to attack the 
Siw4lik hills. In that mountain valley there was a rd named 
Bahriz. Ho had collected a great number of people around him, 
and had formed a numerous army. Relying besides upon the 
strength of the position which he occupied, he was bold and 
resolved upon resistance. Tímúr appointed Prince Pir Muham- 
mad and several amirs of the right wing, and Prince Sultán 
Husain and sundry officers of the left wing, to march and attack 
the infidels, Amír Shaikh Ndru-d din led the advance-guard of 
the centre. Thus they marched against the enemy, while Tímúr 
halted at the mouth of the valley. The soldiers fought most 
valiantly and made dreadful slaughter of the enemy. They 
obtained a decisive victory, and acquired a groat booty in 
valuables, slaves and cattle. With the desire of doing justice, 
Timur ordered thaf the strong men of the force, who had secured 
as their share of the spoil three or four hundred head of cattle 
each, should give up part of them to the weaker men, so that all 
might obtain a sharo in the fruits of the victory, and no man 
remain empty-handed. This decision gave great satisfaction. 
The victorious force marched’ and joined the royal camp at the 
village of Bahrah, a dependency of Bakri, well known as the 
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country of Miyd4pur.' On the 12th he marched four kos from 
Bahrah and encamped at the villago of Shikk-Sarsawa. In conse- 
quence of the immense booty which the army had gained, it was 
impossible to march more than four kos per day. On the 13th he 
marched and encamped at Kandar, a distance of nearly four kos. 


Raid into other parts of the Siwalik hills. 


On tho 14th Jumáda-l awwal Timur passed the Jumna and 
procecded to another part of the Siwélik hills, Thore he heard 
that one of the rdis of Hind, called Ratan, had assembled a great 
numbor of Hindus, and had taken post on the lofty heights in the 
thick forests. The hills were so high that no eye could soo from 
the bottom to the top, and the trees so dense that tho rays of 
the sun and moon could not reach the ground. It was impos- 
sible to make a passage without cutting down the trees. But for 
all this Timur did not hesitate, and without even waiting for the 
night to pass, he, on the 15th,* gave his order for the advance. 
The troops accordingly marched on by the light of torches, 
and employed themselves in cutting down the trees and clearing 
away. In that night they made a progress of twelve kos, and in 
the morning of the 15th they penetrated between the Siwélik 
mountain and the Kika mountain. Here Réi Ratan had taken 
up his position, with his forces drawn up in regular battle array, 
with right wing and left wing, and centre and supports.’ But 
when tho noise of our music and the cries of our soldiers reached 
the ears of the Hindus, they wavered and fled without waiting for 
the attack. Our officers and men pursued them, and put many of 
them to the sword. All their property in thovables and cattle 
fell into the hands of the victors. Every soldier obtained a 
hundred to two hundred head of cattle and from ten to twenty 
slaves. 


* alee uly a 
3 It must be remembered that the Muhammadan day begina at sunset. 


3 Ers t i, paea 9 aia The last two appear in only one MB. 
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On the same day Prince Pir Muhammad and Amir Shéh 
Malik, in command of the right wing, went to another valley, 
where he destroyed many Hindus and obtained great spoil. The 
loft wing, also under Prince Jahan Shéh, attacked and destroyed 
a body of Hindus in another direction, but they did not obtain 
so large a booty. On the night of the 16th both wings came 
up aud joined the main body. In the morning Timdar left the 
valley between the two mountains and returned to the Siwélik 
mountain, From this encampment to the country of Nagarkot 
there was a distance of fifteen purusangs. In this valley there 
are many dense jungles, and the mountains are high and difficult 
of ascent. Timur heard that there were great numbers of infidels 
in the mountains, and he determined to disperse and destroy them. 
The men of the left wing undor Amir Jahan Shéh, and the army 
of Khurásán, had acquired but little spoil, so he sent them out 
to mako a raid and collect plunder. Early on that day Sáin 
Tamiur,' commander of the advance-zuard, came in to report 
that the number of Hindus in front exceeded all calculation. 
Timur therefore held his ground while the left wing was absent, 
engaged in its work of plunder. The men of this force put a 
great many infidels to death, and acquired great spoil in wealth 
and cattle. On the same day, at noon, news came from the 
regiment of Amir Shaikh Naru-d din and ’Ali Sultan Tawéchi 
that there was, upon the left, a valley in which many Hindus 
had gathered, having with them much wealth and cattle. Timdr 
immediately proceeded thither, and ordered the two officers who 
had made the report to attack,the infidels. They accordingly 
fell upon the enemy and put many to the sword, and while they 
did so Timúr stood upon the summit of a bill watching them 
and encouraging them with his presence, Many of the infidels 
were killed and wounded, and those who were able fled, leaving 
a great booty behind, which the victors brought into the presence 
of Tímúr, who warmly praised their bravery. Vast quantities 


1 The printer of the French translation hes converted this name into “Sainte 
Manure!” i 
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of cattle were takon, and Timúr stayed upon the mountain until 
evoning, in order that the booty might bo fairly distributed, and 
each man get his sharo. Evory man got as much as he could 
take care of. That night thoy encamped in the valley. In the 
jungles there were many monkoys, and when night came on they 
entered the camp and carried off the things of the soldiers. In 
the course of one month, from the 16th of Jumdda-] awwal, when 
Timur was between the mountains Siwdlik and Kuka, to the 
16th of Juméda-s sání, when he arrived at Jammú, he had 
twenty conflicts with the infidels and took sevon fortresses, each 
of thom a Khaibar in strength. Theso forts were situated one 
or two parasangs apart, and their occupants were all at war with 
each other. In the days of the old Sultáns they had paid the 
jizya, but they had broken away from their allegiance to the 
sovereigns of Islam, and would not now pay the tax, so the 
slaughter and plundor of them was lawful and laudable. One 
of these fortresses belonged to Shaikhd, a relation of Malik 
Shaikh Kúkar,! and he, by meaus of a few Musulmins who 
dwelt there, had induced the inhabitants to make submission to 
Timúr, and outwardly to admit their subjection. But proofs of 
their avorsion and hatred soon become apparent, for when the 
ransom money was assessed upon them, they mado all sorts 
of excuses and evasions. One of Timir’s officers theroupon 
resorted to a clover stratagem. He gave orders that cast-off 
clothes and old bows should be accepted in payment of the 
ransom, and as he offered a good prico for these things of little 
value, they brought forth their,damaged weapons of all descrip- 
tions and gold them for a high price. By this sharp device they 
were led to strip themselves of their arms, so that they had no 
weapons left. After this an imperial order was issued that forty 
persons should be sent in to be the servants (khuddm) of Hindú 
Shéh, the treasurer, one of his majesty’s courtiers. The infidels 
resisted this order, and killed some Musulmaéns. It thus became 
necessary for the soldiers of the Faith to exact vengeance. They 


4 Or *Shaikha Kukari.” 
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assaulted the fort and took it. 2,000 infidels were put to the 
sword, and tho smoke of their consuming goods rose from their 
roofs to the sky. 

Of these forts, the fort of Deo Ráj and five others were all 
taken; and ir a short time the country was cleansed from the 
wickedness of the idolaters and infidels. The foundations of 
idolatry were uprooted, and the basis of the true roligion and 
law was firmly laid. 


Inroads into the territory of Jammú. 


When Timdr had completed his campaign in the Siwélik, he 
resolved to march against the country of Jammi, On the 16th 
Jumada-l dkhir he left the village of Mansár. Aftor a march of 
six Aos, ho arrived and encamped near the villago of Baila, in the 
Jammu territory. On the same day he sent Amir Shaikh Mu- 
hammad Aikútmúr and other officers against that village. The 
men of Béila were very brave, and they had some strong jungles. 
They placed palisades (chapar) along the edges, and then stood 
ready to fight and slay. Tho brave warriors of Islám were about 
to attack them without hesitation, when an order arrived from 
Timdr ordering the assault to be postponed till the morrow, as 
he himself intended to be present. 

On the 17th Jumáda-l ékhir, Timur mounted this horse and 
arranged his forces in order of battle, with right wing, left wing, 
and centre. The soldiers raised their war-cry, which resounded 
to the sky, and the infidels on hearing it were filled with terror 
and fled to the woods, abandoning their village. Thither the 
soldiers pursued them, and pulling up the palisades they took 
their post on the border of the jungle, while other soldiers 
plundered the village in safety. Great quantities of grain and 
fodder were secured, sufficient to supply the wants of the army. 


1 The editor of the revised MS. here adds: “‘ The writer of these sheets considers 
that, although historians have credited the story of the people of the fort having 
brought out all their arms and sold them to pay the ransom, still it does not appear 
to be so probable as they represent it. There were quite sufficient proofs of the 
malice, bad faith, and rebellious spirit of the infidels, God knows the truth.” 
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On the same day the army marched four kos and encamped. It 
was then joined by Uljah Tamir Tunkatar, and Fuldd, and by 
Prince Rustam’s confidant Zainu-d din, who had been sent as 
ambassadors on the part of Timdr from Dehli to Kashmir. 
They brought with them letters to Timur from Iskandar Shéh, 
king of Kashmir, and were attended by ambassadors from him. 
The letters were presented, and Timdr was informed that the 
king made his submission and had come as far as the village of 
Jahán.! At this stago Mauláná Nuru-d din, the ambassador, 
represented to his majesty that the officers of the Exchequer had 
called upon his master for a contribution of 30,000 horses and 
100,000 durusts of gold, each durust weighing two and a half 
miskáls. He (the Shéh) had thereforo gone to Kashmir to 
endeavour to provide for this demand, and would return when 
ready to discharge it. When Tímúr heard of this, he disap- 
proved of the demand made by his revenue officers, saying that 
they had pressed too heavily on Shéh Iskandar, and had 
demanded more than the country of Kashmir could furnish. It 
was unjust and improper to demand from any country more than 
its oxtent and resources could pay. The ambassadors represented 
the ready submission of Sh&h Iskandar, and Timdr was pleased 
to act liberally towards him. He orderod the ambassadors to 
return to their master, and tell him on no account to fail in obey- 
ing the orders he should receive. On the following day, 18th 
Jumåda-l ákhir, the ambassadors were sent back, with the faithful 
Zainu-d din, with directions that in twenty-eight days from that 
date he should come and wait upon Timdr on the banks of the Indus. 

Near this camp there was a village, at the foot of a mountain, in 
which were many people. The soldiers attacked it, put the 
Hindus to the sword, and set fire to the village. They carried 
off plenty of grain and fodder. On the same day, in the after- 
noon, they attacked two other villages which were near, and again 
found abundance of provisions, which they carried off. In this 


t Variants, “J’ahén,” “Chahin,” “Jfriyin.” The real name appears to be 
Jabhin. Seo pp. 470, 675, and 621. 
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march Ará-tamúr, one of the emperor's officers, was wounded with 
an arrow. On the 19th, Timdr marched again a distance of four 
or five parasangs through a well-cultivated country, where plenty 
of pasture was found for the horses. On the 20th, the army 
marched towards the town of Jammú, which is situated in a 
valley where the river Jamma rises. The army passed the river 
several times, and encamped at the foot of a mountain on the 
left of the town of Jammd. On the right was the village of 
Manú. These places where inhabited by robust, tall, and power- 
ful Hinaus; brave but ignorant. They considered their moun- 
tains and jungles to be so strong and secure that they could not 
be penetrated, and they sent off their wives and children thither. 
The rát, with a force of bold and fearless men, had taken his stand 
in a strong position on the mountain,where they discharged their 
arrows and kept on shouting like dogs baying the moon. Timúr 
resolved to proceed against them by stratagem, so he gave orders 
that they should be left alone, and that the village of Mand 
should be attacked. The soldiers accordingly plundered that 
village, and as they were returning they entered the town of 
Jammi, and carried off a large quantity of grain and provisions. 
Tímúr then ordered several regiments of active men to place 
themselves in ambush in the groves, and to remain there while 
he marched away with the (rest of the) army. On the 21st he 
passed the river of Jammú, and marching four kos through culti- 
vated lands, he encamped in a pasturage on the banks of the 
river Ohinéwa.! When he had left the valley of Jammda and Maná, 
the Hindus, like foxes, thinking that the mighty lion had left 
the field, came out of their holes in the jungle, quite unaware of 
the ambuscade prepared for them. They were suddenly assailed 
by the concealed troops, who put numbers of them to the sword, 
Daulat-tamér Tawéchi and Husain Malik Kachin made the rdj 
of Jamma prisoner, with fifty of his infidels, and brought them to 
Timdr [who praised his officers and gave thanks to God.) These 
men were put in chains and bonds, but the rdi, who was wounded, 
1 ska Bee p. 473, cupra. 
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was carefully tended, for the sake of getting the ransom-money. 
By hopes, fears, and threats, he was brought to see the beauty of 
Islam. He repeated the croed, and ate the flesh of the cow, which 
is an abomination among his compatriots. This obtained for him 
great honour, and he was taken under the protection of the 
emperor. Qn the 2lst the army halted, waiting for the arrival 
of the division which had marched against Léhor. 


Proceedings at Láhor! with Shaikha Kikar. 


At this placo intelligence arrived that tho princes and officers 
who had boen sent against L&hor had taken possession of that 
city, and were engaged in realizing the ransom-money. They had 
also taken prisonor Shaikha Kúkar, who had not beon true to his 
professions. * * Tho history of this is, that Shaikha Kukar, 
brother of Nusrat Kúkar, of whom mention has been made in the 
early part of the history of this invasion, had been taken into 
honour by Timdr, and had been marked with great favour, so 
that wherever in Hindustén any people were found who declared 
themeelves to bo his subjects and dependents, they were exempted 
from pillage and from being made prisoners. In the Doáb, 
between the rivers Ganges and Jumna, he sought permission to 
return home, for the purpose of raising his contribution and 
tribute, promising to rejoin the camp of Tímúr on the river 
Biyáh, which is also called the river of Lahor. When he obtained 
permission and returned home, he forgot his promise, and gave 
himself up to pleasure and dissipation. He allowed the ap- 
pointed time to pass by, regardless of his oaths and promises, 
and he entirely neglected to show any attention and honour to 
several of T{mur’s officers who passed through Léhor on their 
way to join their master. In consequence of this conduct, Timér 
gave orders for ravaging his country and making him prisoner. 

On the 24th of the month the army crossed the Chinéwa, and 
encamped after a march of five kos. * * On the 25th, several of 
the sick soldiers (sdjfém) were drowned in the river. Timdr was 


1 The name is still written “ Lahiwar.”’ 
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sorry for the poor men, and ordered that his own horses and 
camels should be used to carry the survivors over. On the 26th, 
Timur left the shores of the Chindwa, and after a march of six kos 
encamped in a desert. * * He hero determined to cross the river 
Dandána before his army, and started off in advance. On the 
27th he was carried in a litter for six kos, and encamped on the 
edgo of a junglo. In the course of this day a tiger (sher) was 
seen and was hunted. Jt was killed by Shaikh Núru-d din. 
Prince Pir Muhammad and Prince Rustam, accompanied by tho 
Amirs Sulaiman Sh4h and Jahén Shéh, arrived from Láhor. 
They had slain many infidel Hindus, had gained a large booty, 
and now returned to the imperial presence to offer their spoil. * * 
On the samo day an order was issued that the amirs of the left 
wing and the améirs of regiments should all proceed to their 
homes by certain settled routes. The princes, the ninidns, the 
amirs of tumáns, of thousands and of regiments, all received robes 
and gifta according to their merits. Prince Pir Muhammad 
Jahangir received jewelled girdle and diadem. The Indian 
chicfs and all the officers and attendants and safyids who had 
accompanied him received princely gifts and permission to return 
home. Khizr Khán, whom Sérang had taken und confined in a 
fort, and who, having madg his escape, fled to Bayéna, a depen- 
dency of Dehlí, to Ahodan, the Musulmén governor, and who 
there came in and made his submission to Timur, was appointed 
governor of Multén. 

[4 great hunt in which many rhinoceroses were killed. | 

On the 28th Jumáda-l ékhir, after the hunt was over, the army 
marched eight kos, to a place called Jabhdn, on the frontier of 
Kashmir, a very lovely and pleasant spot. 


Kashmir. 

[Description of Kashmir.) There is a city named Naghaz, 
which is the residence of the rulers (Aukkdm) of the country. 
Like Baghdéd, the city has a large river ranning through it, 
but the waters of this river exceed those of the Tigris, It is 
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extraordinary that the waters of so great a river all spring from 
one source, which source is situated in this country itself, and is 
called Vir. * * * This river, after passing from the confines of 
Kashmir, is known by differont names in different places. First 
it is called Dandána, then Jamd. Above Multén it joins the 
Ohindwa, and the two flow together past that city, and below it 
join the river Ravi, which passes on the other side of the city. 
Afterwards the river Biyáh joins them, and the united streams 
pass by Uch and join the Sind or Indus, * * * On the 29th 
Timur marched from Jabhán, a distance of four kos, and then 
encamped on the banks of the Dandéna. Ho ordered a bridge 
to be thrown over the river, which was a great relief to the 
infantry, both Turks and Téjiks. * * * 


Return of Timur to his capital. 


On the last day of Juméda-l ákhir, Timur set out in advance 
of his army towards Samarkand, He marched twenty kos down 
the river Dandéna to the village of Sambast, belonging to the 
Jud mountains. On the lst Rajab he proceeded to the vicinity of 
the fort of Barúja, and there halted; but on the same day, in 
the afternoon, he mounted his horse and entered the desert called 
Ohol-i Jalálí. Making all possible speed, he came out of the 
desert in the evening, and encamped by the side of a pool 
(maghék) which still retained some of the waters of the rainy 
season, This place is three kos distant from Bardja. On the 
2nd Rajab, at breakfast time, he reached the river Sind. The 
officers who had been appointed to guard the way from Naghaz 
to Band had built a bridge with tripod trestles over the river. 
Timér passed over this bridge, and rested on the bank of the 
river till noon. Amir Allah-déd was left in charge of the bridge, 
to keep it for the transit of the baggage and the army coming 
up behind. In the afternoon Timdr marched ten kos, and then 
encamped, and marching again on the 4th he made a day’s journey 
to Band. 
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A.—POEMS OF AMIR KHUSRU. 


[The following analyses of some of the poetical works of Amir 
Khusra, with the copious extracts, are all the work of Sir H. Elliot. 
Mr. Blochmann, the present learned and active secretary of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, has just declared that “it would be of 
interest to oxamine Khusri’s Khazdinu-l futtéh and the Kirdnu-s 
Sa’dain from a historical point of view.”! That oxamination Sir 
H. Elliot made twenty-five years ago, nor did he confine his investi- 
gations to these two works of the great poet. He carefully perused 
other poems of this most copious writer. By his brief abstracts 
he has given a general notion of the character and contents of each 
work, and he has translated those passages whioh have an historical 
interest. 

In the notice preceding the extracts from the Térfkh-¢' Aldé (supra, 
p- 67), he has given a short account of the author, and of that prose 
work, which after all is more of a poom than a history. Amir 
Khusrfi, the “Parrot of Hind,” whose name was Yam{nu-d din 
Muhammad Hasan, was one of the most prolific poets that the world 
has ever produced, for he is said to have left behind him “some 
half million of verses.”* Without answering for the acouracy of 
this prodigious number, a mere glanco at the list of his productions, 
or a perusal of the following extracts, will establish tho boundless 
fertility of his muse. He was born in 651 a.m. (1258 a.p.), and 
died in 725 =. (1825 a.n.). His father was a military chief, and he 
himself waa attached to the Court. “He lived in a stirring time,” 
when the Mughals were making reiterated efforts to work their way 
into India. He fell a prisoner into their hands, as we have been 
told by Barnf (euprd, p. 122), and the frequent references made to him 
by that author prove the esteem and honour in which he was held.) 


1 Journal, No. 1. 1670. * Cowell, Journ, As. Soe. Beng., zziz. p. 236. 
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1. KIRANU-S SA’DAIN OF AMIR KHUSRU. 


[“ The Conjunction of tho Two Auspicious Plancts,” the poem in 
which Khusrt celehrates tho meoting of Sultan Kai-kubad, with his 
father, Nasiru-d dín, Sultán of Bengal. This poem was completed 
in Ramazén 688 n. (September, 1289 a.p.). Professor Cowell has 
given an account of it, with somo spocimens, in the Journal of tbo 
Asiatio Society of Bengal for 1860, and frum that article tho fol- 
lowing criticisms are quoted: “The style of the poom (as of all 
Khusra’s works) is full of exaggeration and metaphorical descrip- 
tion, but tho facts of tho history aro gonorally given with tolerable 
fidelity. In fact, few historical pooms in any language adhero more 
closely to the actual order and character of tho events; and whon 
we compare Ferishta’s account with the poetical version, we are 
struck by their groat agreoment in tho main points.” ‘ Every now 
and then, at the ond of many of the chapters, there is givon a 
ghazal, which is supposed to express the poot’s feelings contemporary 
with that part of the story which has just been describod, something 
like the songs introducod between the parts of Tennyson’s Princess. 
These ghazals are in various metres, and serve admirably to diversify 
the poem, while at the same time they form a running commentary, 
like the choruses of a Greek play, on the progress of the action, and 
the hopes and fears which it may be supposed to excite in the minds 
of the spectators. The poet, having actually been present through- 
out tho campaign, is in this way enabled to throw himself into the 
Boone, and we have thus an interesting mixture of the epic and lyric 
elements, cach portion of the action being represented from an 
objective and subjective point of view.” | 


ABSTRACT. 


Praise of God and the Prophet, and panegyrio upon Mu’izeu-d 
din Kai-kubéd, king by virtue of three descents: the first from 
Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh, the grandfather of his grandmother ; 
the second from Nasiru-d din Mahmúd Shih, the father of his grand- 
mother; the third from Ghiyésu-d dín Balban, his grandfather. 
Praise of the city of Dehli, which has threo large forts and thirteen 
gates ; of the Masjid-i Jáma’ and its Infty minaret, built by Shamsu-d 
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din; of the Hauz-i Shamst, the terraco and dome which are in the 
centre of the Hauz. Praise of Hinddstén, and the inhabitants of 
Dehli, its learnod doctors, poets, singers, and chiofs. 

When Sultán Kai-kubád succeoded his grandfather Balban on the 
throne in n. 686, thero were nearly five thousand nobles in attend- 
anco upon him, with an army of one hundred thousand men. His 
kingdom extended from tho borders of Bengal to the river Sind. 
Upon receiving the news of his accession, his father, Baghré Khan, 
the son of Balban, advanced from his capital, Lakbnautí, to Qudh, 
with a poworful army, had the khutba road in his namo, and pro- 
claimed @imself king under tho title of Nasiru-d dín Sultán.’ 

Kai-kubad, on receiving intelligence of his father’s having marched 
to Oudh, ordered his officers to collect an army, which amounted to 
one hundred thousand horsemen. “He despatched his orders to 
every country, he summoned a chief from every city. The nobles 
of the land were assembled together; Malika, Khdns, Princes, and 
Kings; all tho swordsmen of the country of Hind, all the spear- 
men of tho province of Sind. Tko horsemen were so many that 
Ekaspas wero of no consideration, and Pdiks and Afghans were 
without number.” 

“(On the forenoon of Monday, at the close of the month Zí-l hij, 
the victorious banners were displayed, and the moon-standard was 
exalted to the heavens. The king rode out from his fortunate 
palace, preceded by the star-hanner and the cow-tail.” His right 
wing was at Tilpat, his left wing at Indarpat, and the Pélgdh- khds 
at Sirri, and his elephants ocoupied a breadth of three miles at 
Hápúr. The king mounted his horse and went to Kilokhari to 
hunt. Praise of the new palace which he built there on the bank 
of the Jumna, and a description of the festivities he enjoyed there, 
and the charms of the season of autumn. 


The Mughal Invasion. 


“The king was thus enjoying himself at this season, when the 
report of a Mughal invasion fell upon the earth Several messengers 
1 About this period the title of “ Dofender of the Faith” appears to have been a 


favourite with Kings. Wo find Khusré in the Diwdn called Wastu-l haydt, speak- 
ing of Balban as Nisira-d din, which was the distinctive title of his predeosssor. 
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arrived swift as an arrow from a bow, and kissed the ground like a 
barb, reporting that the Mughals had arrived from beyond the 
border, with an army as dense as the sands of the dosert, and tumul- 
tuous as boiling water in a cauldron; the people of that country 
were ground down to the dust, and slaughter accompanied the devas- 
tators wherever they wont. The impetuous torrent of invasion 
swept on, and the inhabitants of Lahnir (Lahore) fled to Multan.” 

“When the king learnt from his messengers tho disobedience of 
those wretches, he laughed bitterly like a lion in angor, and ex- 
claimed, ‘This is indeed ridiculous that, during my reign, foreigners 
should dare to mako a commotion in my ocradlo. If my holy’ warriors 
should not bo able to protect me, infidels may well commit their 
ravages in my country. Dominion over all the world is mine, why 
should I feel any anxiety about the designs of others? What will 
the people of every kingdom say? Iam king, and destroy tho forts 
of enemies. How can the owl dare with long talons to anatch prey 
from the nest of the falcon? A dog may be very bold after a deer, 
but how oan he contend with alion? It is I who take every year 
from tho rdfs of Hind tribute in elephants and money. Sometimes 
I pay my army by assignments upon Gujarat, sometimes upon 
Doogir.’ All my swift horses I obtain from Tilang, all my vigorous 
elephants from Bengal. Treasures of mine are deposited in Malwa 
and Jájnagar. My tunics are obtained from Khita, the borders of 
Ohin are tied in my waistband. Shall I take the cotton from my 
ears and attend to this perfidious tribe with their quilted dresses ? 
The bones of their army will I pound into flooks of cotton. Though 
their hordes be like ants and locusts, I shall tread them under foot 
like insects on the road. My heart disposes me to leap from my 
throne and lay the head of Karé Khan beneath my feet; but again 
I should feel foul scorn that my sword should be tarnished with the 
blood of a dog. No one would condescend to shoot an arrow ata 
dead body; it is only a pellet-ball that is fit for such vile game 
as this.’ 

“When he had finished these words, the wise ’A’ris summoned 
the army. The king said, ‘I desire that thirty thousand serviceable 


2 This is also so spelt by Badr-Obséch, and is the usual mode adopted by Khuard 
and other writers of this period. Itis also authorised by coins, 
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cavalry may be told off for the pursuit of the Mughals. At the 
hcad of thom set the swordsman, Bárbak Khún-i Jabán, tho active 
defeater of armies.’ Then the wise 'A'riz, by order of the Sháh, 
detachod the army in pursuit of the enemy. The Bdrbak took post 
in the centre, and prepared for fight, and a hundred chiefs of lofty 
stature wero under his orders. © © © They proceeded from place to 
place with such expedition that they outstripped the morning breeze. 
In that country not a name or vestige remained of any building 
where tho vilo foet of the Mughals had trod. From the boundary 
of Samana as far as Lúhnúr (Lahore), not a house was left standing 
exceptat Kasur.” 


The Mughal Army Repulsed. 


“When tho army of Islam reached its destination, it was as a 
river watering a thirsty soil, for the deserted country was again 
inhabited, and when tho ungodly infidels heard of its arrival, they 
flod swifter than an arrow from a bow. They turnod away from 
their plunder to flight, and thought themselves fortunato in escaping 
with their lives. Notwithstanding that Tamir exhibited activity 
and strength, he became soft as wax, though as firm as steel. 
Sarmak, Kilf, Khajlak, and Baidú, fled away hastily and shamelessly 
all of them, as if a stone had fallon among a brood of chickens. The 
whole tribe turned up their garments and fled to the foot of the 
hille in all directions. The Mughals turned their backs to the ad- 
vancing army, and when their faces were seen they were black and 
harsh. Barbak was behind them with relentless revenge, putting 
all to the sword who fell in his way. © © © Their cheeks were as 
broad as an inverted bowl, and their eyes and heads looked as if 
they had been bathed in gore. 9 © © The army of Islam in pur- 
suit dyed the hills like tulips with their blood. Some few of these 
ass-bodied fools managed to effect their escape, but the rest, both 
old and young, were put to the sword, or taken captive. Khén-i 
Jahán returned happy and triumphant. He bound the Mughal 
captives in a string, and led them camel-hearted like a drove of 
those quadrupeds. Not one of those marauding Turks was alain 
until the skin had been flayed from his head.” 


1 In allasion te the same of Tamúr, which ip Turki mesas iron. 
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“When the world had derived benefit from this victory, the 
leader of the army indulged in wino. He convened an assembly, 
after the manner of tho Kaianiéns, and the golden goblets elroulated 
freely. A drop of fragrant wine was first poured on the earth. 
The barbat and tho timbre] resounded. Many presents were given 
to his friends and to the soldiers, and many excuses were offered on 
their part. Every ono aroso from that assembly happy and rejoiced, 
and took the way to their own homes. When the guests had all 
departed, tho master of tho revels sat down to drink wino. A few 
of his intimato friends wero invited to this privato feast. The wine, 
which quivered in the cup like the heart of an infidel, was drunk off 
in the name of the King of Islám.” 

In celebration of Spring.—The festival of the now ycar.—The five 
royal umbrellas, black, red, white, green, and rose colour. 

Tho king set out for his Eastern expedition in tho middle of 
Rabi’u-] awwal, 687 =m. The first march was made from the New 
City to the borders of Tilpat and Afghánpúr. On the army’s return 
from tho oxpedition against the Mughals, the booty and captives 
were presented before the Sultán, Tátárí horses, and othor rarities. 


Dosortption of the Mughals. 


“Barbak advanced straight to the place of salutation, and bowing 
his body, brought his forehead to the earth. From the common 
soldier to the lord of tymbals, all obtained the honour of kissing 
hands, and reccived royal rewards without measure for their ser- 
vioes,—standards of golden cloth, horses, and other rarities. There 
were more than a thousand Tatér infidels and warriors of other 
tribes, riding on camels, great commanders in battle, all with steel- 
like bodies clothed in cotton; with faces like fire, with caps of 
sheep-skin, with their heads shorn. Their eyes were so narrow 
and piercing that they might have bored a hole in a brazen vessel. 
Their stink was more horrible than their colour. Their faces were 
set on their bodies as if thoy had no neck. Their cheeks resembled 
soft leathern bottles, full of wrinkles and knots. Their noses ex- 
tended from cheek to cheek, and their mouths from cheek-bone to 
cheek-bone. Their nostrils resembled rotten graves, and from them 
the hair descended as far as the lips. Their moustaches were of 
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extravagant length. They had but scanty beards about their chins. 
Their chests, of a colour half black, half white, were so covered with 
lice, thaf*they looked like sesame growing on a bad soil. Their 
whole body, indeed, was covered with these insects, and their skin 
as rough-grained as chagreen leather, fit only to be converted into 
shoes. ‘They devoured dogs and pigs with their nasty teeth.” 

“TI have heard another story about them, that what one man 
vomits another eats, but this is no great wonder, for they are Turks 
of Kai! Their origin is derived from dogs, but they have larger 
bones. The king marvelled at their beastly countenances, and said, 
that God had created them out of hell-fire. They looked like so 
many white demons, and the people fled from them everywhere in 
affright.” i 

Their Punishment. 

When they were carried out from the royal presence they were 
put to the slaughter. ‘Spears without number bore their heads 
aloft, and looked denser than a forest of bamboos;’ others were 
trodden.to death by elephants. After several had beon slanghtered 
in this manner, “the remnant were reserved to be paraded about 
from city to city; sometimes they had respite, at others punish- 
ment.” The king then called for wine, and devoted himself, as 
usual, to pleasure and revelry. 


The armies of Dehli and, Bengal advance to the Ghégra. 


“The country-conquering army advanced, and heaven and earth 
became as one through the dust which arose.” After two marches 
the Jumna was crossed at Jewar, “ which place, from the encamp- 
ing of the army, was denuded of corn and grass.” Bárbak was 
appointed to the command, and he arrived with the army on the 
banks of the Barú (Sarjú). He was joined by Chhajj4, the Khan 
of Karra, at the head of several thousand horsemen, and by the 
Khán of Oudh and his party. 

When Nisiru-d din, the King of the East, who was encamped on 
the other side of the river, heard of his arrival, be sent Shamsu-d 

1 Meaning both “ vomit” and “a tribe of Mughals.” In the next line, “dogs” 
bears the samo eqaivocal meaning, there being also a Mughal tribe of Sag. It seems 
strange that the author should sometimes confound the Turks and Mughals. In some 
passages he discriminates very accurately between them. 
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din Dabú with a message inviting to peace, but he returned without 
effecting anything. Desoription of the hot season. 

Mu’izzu-d din Kai-kubé4d, on his arrival from Dehli, pitched his 
camp at Oudh (Ajúdhya), on the bank of the Ghaigra. Nasiru-d 
din, from the opposite side, sent his chamberlain to deliver a mes- 
sage to Kai-kubdéd, who, by way of intimidation, himself discharged 
an arrow at him, which induced him to return to his master with- 
out crossing tho river, at which the King of the East was much 
grieved and angered. 

Next day the King of the East sent another officer to convey a 
threatening message, mentioning, amongst other things, the number 
and power of his elophants. He was answered by the son in a 
similar spirit. 

He then tried the effect of sending a message of reconciliation, 
and requesting an interview, which was acceded to. The King of 
the East sent hia youngest son, Kai-káús, to Kai-kubdd, with jewels 
and elephants. In return, Kai-kubád sent his own son, Kaiomars, 
accompanied by the ’A’riz, with some rare presents. 


Interviews between the Father and Son. 


Each is invited hy the other to ascend the throne. The son said 
to the father, “ Here is the throne, it is thy seat, I am a alave ready 
to obey orders.” The father said to the son, “This is a mistake, it 
is of you that this honour is worthy.” Again, the son said to the 
father, “ Advance and ascend, for the throne will be exalted by thy 
presenoe.” Again, the father said to the son, “ Oh, thou that weareat 
a crown, my empire will be established through the oredit of thy 
name.” 

“ Long they continued in this gentle altercation, and no one could 
see the step of either advance. And when the father saw that the 
respect of hie eon exoeceded all bounds, he said, ‘I have one desire 
near to my heart, and, thanks be to God, that it now approaches 
fulfilment, and that is, oh, fortunate one, that I may place thee on 
the throne with my own hand ; because thou didst ascend the throne 
in my abserice, and I was not there to take thy hand, though, it is 
true, thou hadst,no need of my aid, for by thy own power didst thon 
establish thyself in the kingdom.” 
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“ Ho then seized his son’s hand, and seated him on the throne, and 
when he had descended again from it, he stood with his hands 
joined, and all wore astonished at the scene. The son sat but a short 
time on the throne, when ho descended, and approached his father. 
The officers of state stood on each side, holding trays of jewels in 
their hands, which they poured upon the heads of the two kings, and 
the ground before thom was strowed with rubios, pearls, silver, and 
gold.” 

When the father had confirmed the possession of his son upon the 
throne, he exclaimed with a loud voice before the assembled throng, 
“This day enough has been accomplished, to-morrow we will con- 
vene another assembly. Thanks be to God, that I have attained my 
wishes, and I have seen the desire of my heart accomplished!” Ho 
then kissed his son's head, and returned in his boat to the other side 
of the river, and again the son filled his own boat with a flood (of 
wine). A torrent flowed from tho ocean of wine, and all immersed 
themselves in it till they becamo drunk, and lost all respect for their 
king, as well as their own sensos. 

Next day, the Sultin selected some horses, and sent them as a 
present to his son, and at night the King of the East again em- 
barked on a boat, and visited Kai-kubid. A full description of the 
festivities on the occasion. The father gavo the son a valuablo 
Bengal elephant, “a jewelled crown, lofty on all sides,” and “a 
throne made of wood, but cowered with gold, standing on four foet, 
with supports for the arms of the king.” The crown was placed 
upon the son’s head, and they sat together npon the throne, 

The father requested from his son the gift of a white canopy and 
black cap, both of which had been used by Balban. These were 
promised to him, and he retired, declaring his intention of returning 
the next day. The Sultan then returned to his usual enjoyments, 

Next morning, the Sultán sent the white canopy and black cap to 
his father, and the bearer was rewarded with a robe of honour and 
presenta, 

In the evening, the father again embarked on a boat, to have an 
interview with his son, when he took oceasion to instil into his ears 
good advice respecting the future management of his country, and 
returned at midnight to his own camp. 
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The next day, both armies prepared to return to their respective 
countries. “The army of tho east, towards the east, the army of 
the west, marched towards the west.” An affectionate interview 
firat took place between the two kings, and they finally parted from 
each other. No one clse was allowed to be present. A bridge was 
made over tho river, to facilitate communication between the two 
armies. Deep grief was expressed on both sides, on taking leave, 
and, locked in each other’s arms, the father reiterated the advice 
ho had before given. On the departure of his father, the son solaced 
his woes by drinking wine. 

As the rainy season had commenced, and the river Ghágru began 
to rise, the Sultan’s army moved from the bank of the river towards 
Oudh, and encamped at Kautpar. Khán-i Jahan was appointed to 
the government of Oudh, and directed to remain there. 


Tho Author speaks of himaelf. 


“ I, who had been in the service of Khán-i Jahan, previous to this, 
received from him now greater kindness than ever. He took me to 
Oudh with him, and treated me with such consideration, that I 
forgot my own country. There I remained with him two years. 
and knew no sorrow or want. I left my family, to attach myself to 
him. My mother, who was old, and always. telling her beads, 
remained at Debli, distressed at my absence. Night and day she 
was sorrowful that this worthless person was not near her, and used 
alwaya to write letters inviting me to return. Though my heart 
was wounded at her grief, I did not like to ask her to come to me, 
When I was deeply grieved at these perpetual remonstrances, and 
my heart was greatly unsettled, I mentioned the circumstances to my 
master, and showed him my mother’s letters. He, with his usual 
greatness, granted my request, and allowed me leave to return to 
my home, and sent me two trays of gold to enable me to proceed on 
my journey, which I prosecuted with the rapidity of an arrow, as 
my mother’s grief had filled my heart with anxiety.” 

uI had travelled a whole month, without drawing rein, and ar- 
rived in the month of Zi’l-Ka’da at the city. Smiling like a flower 
in a garden, I yisited my friends, and thus fulfilled my heart’s 
desire, and was restored to life after death. I placed my heed at 
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the feet of my mother, who, when she saw me, embraced me with 
teary in her eyes, and when relieved from her solicitude, fulfilled the 
vows which she had made, in consideration of my safe return.” 

«Two days after, the news of my arrival was conveyed to the king, 
and the chamberlain came to call me to his presence. I went and 
placed my face upon the earth, while my heart was in trepidation. I 
drew out from my waistband the panegyric I had written, and read 
it out with a loud voice. The king was greatly pleased at my verses, 
and honoured me in the eyes of my companions. He treated me 
with great kindness, and gave me a dress of honour of his own 
wearing, and two bags of dirhams, and enrolled me amongst his special 
attendants. My heart was replete with joy, and my poor house was 
filled with gold. His majesty said, ‘Oh, most perfect of poete, 
whose very crumbs other poeta are glad to pick up, if you will, the 
wish of my heart can be accomplished. I will give you as much as 
you like, and no desire of yours shall be left ungratified.’ I bowed 
to the ground, and replied, ‘Ob, king, what am I capablo of, but 
writing a few laudatory verses, that I should be treated with such 
condescension? Your majesty bestows everything upon the needy ; 
what need then can you have of such poor services as mine? My 
imagination is mot lively, and I have no accomplishment, but that of 
being able to write some indifferent Persian. If the wish of his 
majesty can be gratified by.such poor attainments, I am ready to 
be honoured with his commands,’ ” 

“When I had thus offered my excuses to the king, he thus ad- 
dressed me: ‘It is my desire, that you should undertake the trouble 
of writing in verse an account of the interview between the two 
kings, namely, my honoured father and myself.’ When he had 
said this, he pointed to the treasure before him, and told me to take 
it away, bestowing upon me at the same time a dress of honour.” 

He determined to effect what the king desired, and after giving the 
gabject much consideration, and secluding himself from all society, 
and trusting in God, after revolving the subject in his mind for 
three months, he completed the poem in six months, in 3944 verses, 
in the month of Ramazan, 688 a.u. (September, 1269 «.p.), and in 
the 86th year of his age. 

Verses upon his pen, inkstand, and paper. Entry of the king into 
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city of Dehli. Conclusion, in which he expresses a hope that his 
errors may be leniontly dealt with. 


< 


2 GHURRATU-L-KAMAL, 
MIFTAHU-L FUTUTI. 


The Ghurratu-l-hamdl is the third and longest of the four Diwdns 
of Anur Khusri. Tho Miftéhu-l futih' is a Masnavi included in 
the Diwdn, but most commonly considered to be a separate poem, in 
consequence of the extreme rarity of such an arrangement. . 1 have 
seen reapoctable copies of tho Ghurratu-l-kamdl, in which this poem 
is included, as well as other Masnavfs, from one of which the second 
extract which follows is taken ; but in a very beautiful old copy of all 
the Diwána, in the possession of Nawab Zidu-d din Khan of Dehli, 
and which bears the seal of the Tarkhán prince, Jéni Bég, being, 
therofore, about one hundred and fifty years old, neither this nor 
any other Masnacf is included. The first Diwdn of Amir Khusra 
is the Tuhfatu-s stghar, “the present of youth,” containing the 
poems which he wrote from the 16th to the 19th year of his age. 
These were writton in the time of Sultán Balban, and contain 
several panegyrics addressed to him. In compliment to his sovereign 
title, ho here frequently assumes to himself the poetical designation 
of Sulténi. Thus, in one passage he says :— 


comet aah bla rod gpa wi uhle y ae S p 

Most of the kasidas in this Diwds, which are not devoted to the 
Sultán, were written in celebration of new year festivals and the 
'Ide, or addressed to the king's eldest son, Nusratu-d din Sultén 
Muhammad Káán, known better as Khan-i Shahid, or the Martyr 
Khén, and to contemporary ministers and nobles. The Tarjís are 
addressed to the author's spiritual teacher, Nizému-d din Aulyé, 
Sultán Balban, and his eon above named. It includes also a poem 
in praise of Malik Ikhtiyéru-d din, the 'A'riz. 

The second Diwdn is the Wastu-l-haydi, “the middle of life,” 
containing the poems written from the 24th to the 82nd year of his 
life. These are in praise chiefly of Niskmu-d din Aulyé, and the 

1 There is a work of this same on morals, by Shaikh 'Abdg-] Hakk of Debli, 
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prince above named, then Governor of the Panjéb and Multán, who 
was slain in an action with the Mughals at Depálpúr, at the close 
of the year 683 m. The poet was in his service. One panegyric 
is addressed to Sultán Mu’izzu-d din Kai-kubéd, and another to 
Ikhtiyéru-d-daula Chhajjú Khin-i mu’azzam, the son of Kishlú Khén, 
nephew of Sultán Balban, and Governor of Karra Manikpúr. Others 
are addressed to the ’Ariz Téju-d-din, Fathu-l mulk Sharfu-d-din, 
Alp Khan Ghazi son of Azhdar Malik, Náíb Shéh Malik Ikhtiyfru-d 
din ’Ali bin Aibak, and other nobles. 

The third Diwdn is the Ghurratu-l-kamdl, “perfect light,” con- 
taining poems written from the 34th to the 42nd year of his life. 
It opens with an interesting proface, containing some autobio- 
graphical noticea, of which I have availed myself in another article. 
These poems comprise panegyrics upon Nizámu-d din Aulyé, Sultán 
Kai-kubad, Shayista Khán, who for a short time ruled the state in 
the name of Shamsu-d din, tho son of Kai-kubad, and afterwards 
became king under the title of Jalilu-d din, Sultán Ruknu-d din 
Ibráhim, youngest son of Jalalu-d din, who sat for a short time 
on the throne of Dehli after the murder of his father Sultán ’Aléu-d 
din, Ikhtiyaéru-d din ’Ali bin Aibak, Saifu-d-daula Barbak, Téju-d 
din, Alp Khén Ghfzi, and Téju-d-daula Malik Chhajja; an elegy 
upon the death of Khén-i Khánán Mahmúd, Sult4n Ikhtiyáru-d din 
the son of Jalélu-d din, and benedictions addressed to his other sons, 
Khfn-i muazzam Arkalah Khan and Khán-i 'a’zam Kadr Khán. 
This Diwán contains also odes on new year festivals and the ‘Ids, 
and, besides the Masnaris mentioned above, the poet addresses one 
to his brother Zahid Khan, desoriptive of his accompanying the 
royal army in 687 m. to Oudh. Another is in praise of the palace at 
Kilakhari and of its founder Sultán Kai-kubéd. Size of the work, 
4to.; 694 pages of an average of 16 lines. 

The fourth Diwdn is called the Bakiya sakiya, “the pure rem- 
nant,” containing poems written by Amir Kkusrú from the 50th to 
the 64th year of his age. There are in it panegyrics on Nizámu-d 
din Auly4, Shaikh *Aléu-d din, grandson of Shaikh Farida-d din 
Ganj-i shakar, Sultán ’Alén-d din, Sultán Katbu-d din Mubárak Shéh, 
Shamsu-] Hakk Khisr Khán, eldest son of Sultán 'Aléu.d din, 
Nasiru-l-Molk Héji, Hamidu-d-deula, Téju-d-daula, Fakhru-d din 
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Púlád Tughlik, Mu’izzu-] Hakk, A’zam Alp Khan, Malik Ikhtiyéru-d 
din Sa’d{, Malik His&tmu-d din Khan-i ’a’zam and Nasiru-d din. 
There is an elegy on the Sultán’s death on the 8th of Shawwál, 
716 m. and some Masnavis on the marriage of the princes and other 
matters. 
ABSTRAOT. 
Preface. 

Praise of God and the Prophet.—Panegyric upon Sultan Jalálu-d 
din Firoz Shéh Khiljii—Concise account of the four victories of 
Firéz Shah. : 

“ Hail to Sultán Firoz! who rapidly accomplished four victories 
in one year. In the first victory, he made the head of one rebel roll 
upon the dust. In the second victory, he moistened the point of 
his spear with the head of a second rebel. By the third victory, he 
cleansed Hindustan frum the darkness of his enemy. The fourth 
victory was achieved in another way, when he fell like a hurricane 
on Jhéin. But what are four victories for such a hero as his 
majesty! he has a thousand others in his sleeve. Long may he 
survive to rule with conquest and kingly pomp, and may the key of 
the capital of the seven climates remain secure in the hands of his 
slaves!” 

Victory over Ohhagyé, Governor of Karra. 

The accession of Firdz Shéh to the throne of Dehli, on Tuesday, 
the 8rd of the second Jumád, 689 m. ‘He despatched his orders to 
the corners of the world, and established the khufba on a new foun- 
dation. The turbuleat throughout the whole world rubbed their 
faces upon the earth in respect and obedience. They girt up their 
loins and placed their heads upon the ground, and then stood 
obedient in the audience-chamber. They proclaimed the sound of 
the khutba above the moon. They distributed gold in the name of 
the king of kings. They all made effort to show their obedience, 
exoept the faithless Chhajji, the Mir of Karrt. Pride had inflated 
his brain with wind, which extinguished the light of his intel- 
lect, and a few sipdhis from Hindastan, without any religion, had 
supported the credit of his authority. Neither fear nor hope was 
able to inform them that a particle cannot contend with the sun.” 

“The Shih received intelligence of that new disturbance, and how 
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that Chhajji was advancing expeditiously with the Hindú thieves. 
Outrageous like a male lion, he became greatly perturbed, and ex- 
claimed, in the violence of his anger, ‘Bravo! Is there any man in 
in the world who dares to raise dust in my plain? What weakness 
has that wretch seen in me, that he dares to peer where my arrow 
can penetrate? If he has not seen the splendour of my sword, he 
must have heard its renown from afar. He must have heard how 
from Ghazna, Kirmán, and Barghand, I have extended my conquests 
as far as Darband ; how I have issued orders for the shedding of the 
blood of my enemies, who have hecome like worms, when they hear 
the whizzing of my Kirmini blade; how, at one time, from the 
heads of the Mughals, I have filled my cup with blood, and stuck 
their inverted skulls upon the top of my standards ; how, at another 
time, my spears have wounded the Afghans, until the hills resounded 
with lamentations (afghán); how, at another time, I made the blood 
flow in Jénjaha, so that a boat might have glided within the hills 
of Jad. The Hinds themselves vannot conceive how full I have 
made hell, What did that ignorant thoughtless man imagine, that 
he dared advance his foot into my territory?’ 

“ When he had thus given vent to his anger, he forthwith ordered 
the prince to advance. Arkali Khan proceeded, swift as the wind, 
accompanied by an army like a hill of steel. He then directed that 
gold, to any amount that was necessary, should be distributed to the 
army, from the treasury of his mercy. Alihough only eight months’ 
pay was due from the royal coffers, yet ten months’ pay was hestowed 
upon the troops. The body of each man as he carried away his 
wealth was bent down by the load, like the crescent of the new 
moon. The sipdkis stood ready before the commander, as a hill of 
iron or a sea of flame.” © © © « Tn this order, the king of the fourth 
inhabited portion of the earth carried forth his standards outside the 
capital. He made one or two halts to adjust the affairs of the 
army.” © 0 © 

“The king remained in the rear, the prince was in advance. The 
king made two marches in one, end the prince marched even quicker. 
Mile after mile he hastened on, and rapidly passed the Jumna and 
Ganges towards his destination,” and then encamped on the bank of 
the Réhab. 
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The enemy was encamped on the opposite side, and had soized all 
the boats on the river, but “the royal army crossed the river on a 
few boats, called zauraks, like the wind, and spread confusion through 
the camp of the enemy. ‘They foll on the evil-disposed crowd, and 
dyed the earth everywhore with their blood. When they were 
satiated with that victory, they returned in triumph. On their 
arrival, they placed their heads on the ground in token of respect, 
and proclaimed tho first victory of the king, who rewarded them with 
gifts beyond calculation. © ©% Jn the depth of night that stony-hearted 
rebel, oppressed with grief, fled towards the hills, leaving his camp 
on the bank of the river, and took the road of Jibila. The com- 
mander remained two days plundering the camp, and then, hastening 
in pursuit, came up to them while retreating in confusion.” © 9 9 

“ In the centre of the line was the great Arkali Khin, whose stan- 
dards were united with victory.” Mir Mubárak Barbak commanded 
the right wing, and Malik Mahmúd the left. On the left noar the 
prince, was Malik Fakhr Dawwal, and Mu’azzam Ahmad on his right. 

In the front of the array were two champions, the nephews of 
the king: ono Malik Katlagh-tigin, “ who could split a spear with 
an arrow ;’"! the other ’Aldu-d din. Another attendant was his son 
Kaji; another, Kiki Malik, the governor of Kol ; another was Malik 
Nusrat Mu’azzam, the chief ddwat-ddr. The contending parties 
fought the whole day, “ during which the sword found no rest,” and 
at night the Khén of Karra, hearing that the king himself was on 
the point of joining the prince’s army, fled with a few attendants to 
Inji, concealing his departure by the beating of drums, as if he was 
preparing to renew the combat on the morrow. 

His army, thus deserted by its leader, came over to the king and 
begged forgiveness. Some were bound as prisoners, and some kept 
under surveillance, but the rest were admitted into the favour of 
the king. 

Victory over Alp Ghdst® 

The Sultén, on leaving the city, went towards the Ganges, and 

remained some time encamped at Baglina. After that he departed 


1 The same expression occurs in the Bostda. 
t In the Wariu-l-ħaydt Khusrt calls him Maliku-s shark, King of the East, and 
the son of Azhdar Khan. 
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towards Bhojpúr,! and his light illumined the banks of the Ganges. 
By his hands a work was completed, which had been difficult of 
accomplishment to former kings; for when he arrived at the Jumna 
and Ganges, hy the powor of his art he constructed a bridge over 
both those rivers. He collected gold from the ráfa of the Ganges, for 
he had the power of crossing the river at his pleasure. Like Déré, 
he went on full of hope, and his faithful sipdhts accompanied him 
as far as Kaébar.* When the Sháh arrived at the land of Kabar, a 
contest ensued, and the “ Musulmdéns made their swords rusty with 
the blood of the Hindés.” The king was here joined by his son, 
“who gave the first congratulation after the victory, and was then 
appointed to the government of the Province of Miltén, and his 
father gave him powor from tho river to the hill of Súd.” 

“Whatever livo Hindú fell into the king’s hands was pounded 
into bits under the foet of elephants. The Musulmans, who were 
Hindis (country-born), had their lives spared,” and were distributed 
amongst the chiefs as slaves; and he made many over to the son of 
the kotwdd, that he might parade them through the cities. “No 
one of these slaves was slain by the sword, except Alp Ghazi, who 
suffered on account of his misdeeds; for he had, without just cause, 
killed Chahaltan,? and the wretch received this retribution from 
fate.” 9 @ 

When the Shéh had made the country over to bis own friends, 
he determined to proceed towards Hindústán, and open a way 
through the forest to Lakhnauti. He cut the jungle that in- 
tercepted his passage, and cleared the road of the robbers who 
infested it, and suspended them from boughs, so that they looked 
like the trees of Wákwák.‘ “When the Shth had cut down this 
jungle of Taraya, he created an earthquake in the walls of life, 
that is, slaughtered many of the inhabitants, and as he was about 
to lay his axe upon Rúpál, that chief protected himself by an 
advance of gold. His heaven-like umbrella then advanced to Kashfin, 


1 This is not the Bhojpdr of Behr, but a place near Farrukhabhd, ia the central 
Doth 


2 Kaber is in Rohilkhand. 
r ee ween Sav mi, De rene 196, respecting the 
aaor W henik, cz Glove sie rena oes iii 
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for the purpose of plunder and punishment, and he collected such 
wealth from the rd{s, rdos, and rdnas, that his treasury was over- 
flowing.” 

“ Thence he went towards Bélighatrak, as it was necessary to dis- 
charge his arrows against the Mughals. Hail glorious morn of 
prosperity, for that sun rose on high! His standards ascended 
rapidly, stage by stage, for a period of one month, and the road 
was illumined by the light of his army.” 

“On Monday, the last day of Muharram, 690 m., the neighbour- 
hood of the city was blessed by tho king’s arrival. He did not 
delay and plant his flags in the city, because another victory was 
urging him on; but during the month of Safar he gave himself up 
to enjoyment at Siri, near the city.” © © © 


Advance upon Ranthambor. 


On Thursday, the 18th of Rabi’u-l-awwal, the Shah held a darbdr, 
distributed robes of honour, and gave red umbrellas, dérbdshes, and 
standards to two of his confidential servants, and selected also 
Ruknu-d din Ibrahim for marks of special favour. “The maliks 
of the kingdom, according to their respective ability, showered gold 
upon the head of the king.” 

The king then marched from Siri towards Ranthambor. The 
first march was to Sohrait, thence to Chandéwal, “where he 
encamped for some time.” © © © Thence to Rewéri in two 
marches, Thence to the country of Ndrnaul, “Thence the march 
was to Beohin, where the people had their mouths shut through 
thirst. The earth was dry, and in it not a blade of grass had 
sprung up anywhere, through drought. The sipáhís, whom a 
river would not have satisfied, how could they procure enough 
water from two or three wells?” A hundred camels, however, 
were here laden with water, to satisfy the necessities of the 
army. The king killed several tigers on this expedition. Hills 
were on each side covered with peacocks. “Two weeks he was 
employed in passing this hilly tract, when the Sháh arrived on the 
borders of BRanthambor.” The Turks began to plander on every 


1 ‘The original cays “conquest of Ranthambor,” but this heading is not suited to 
the text. 
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side, “and the king sent out horsemen to collect information.” The 
Hindis were killed or enslaved, as far as within four parasangs of 
Jhén. 

From this place, Karr{ Bahadur was sent on with a few archers 
to reconnoitre as far as the hills of Jhéin, from which place 500 
Hindis made a sally. “They were wounded with the poisoned 
arrows of the Turks, and exclaimed in Hindi, ‘Strike, strike.’ 
Seventy were killed and forty wounded, and, though they were 
reinforoed, they retreated to the hills, and the royal troops returned 
to camp, and reported to the king what had occurred. Next day, 
the king despatched 1,000 men under Malik Khurram 'Ariz Malik, 
the chief Karfbak, Malik Katlagh-tigin, "Azam Mubárak, the amfr of 
of Nárnaul, Ahmad Sarjandér, Mahmud Sarjándár, the chief hunts- 
man Ahmad, and Anka and bájí Akhurbak. They advanced at 
full speed to within two porasangs of Jhdin, when they entered a 
narrow pass in the hills, and alarm spread in Jhdin.” 

The rdé was in affright, and sent for Gurdan Saini, who was the 
most experienced warrior amongst the 40,000 rdwats under the 
rdi, and “had seen many fights among the Hindis. Sometimes he 
had gone with the advance to Malwa; sometimes be had gone 
plundering in Gújarát.” The Saini took 10,000 rdwate with him from 
Jhiin, and advanced against the Turks, and, after a severe action, 
he was slain. Upon which the Hindús fled, and in the pursuit 
many were slain and many taken prisoners, but only one man was 
wounded among the royal troops. 

Great consternation spread in Jhéin, and at night the rdf, and all 
the Hindis with him, fled to the hills of Ranthambor, and the 
victorious troops returned to the king, and presented the plunder 
they had obtained, the heads which they had cut off, armour, horses, 
swords, and “a string of rdwate with their hands bound.” The 
king allowed them to retain their booty, and distributed gold to 
them besides, and robes of honour. 


The Oapture of Jhdin. 
Three days after this, the king entered Jhéin at mid-day, and 


occupied the private apartments of the rd{, where he admired the ex- 
quisite colours and carving on the stone, “on which the figures were 
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so beautifully cut, that they could not be exceeded in wax. The 
plaister was so beautifully made, that it reflected the image of one 
looking at it, and the mortar was mixed with sandal. Tho wood- 
work was all of ’tid (aloe-wvod).” 

He then visited the temples, which were ornamented with elabo- 
rate work in gold and silver. Next day he went again to tho 
temples, and ordered their destruction, as well as that of the fort, 
and set fire to the palace, and “thus made a hell of paradise.” The 
foundations of Jhiin were so destroyed, that the army of the Shah 
was enriched by the discovery of burnt treasures, and “so much 
gold was laden upon clephants, that who could tell its amount? This 
enormous Wealth made rich men of beggars, for in every ruin a 
treasure had been found. While the soldiers sought every oppor- 
tunity of plundering, the Shih was engaged in burning the temples, 
and destroying the idols. There were two bronze images of Brahma, 
each of which weighed more than a thousand mans. Theso were 
broken into pieces, and the fragments distributed amongst the 
officers, with orders to throw them down at the gates of the Masjid 
on their return.” 

Malik Khurram then departed in pursuit of the infidels to their 
retreat in the hills, and took countless prisoners. Another party 
was detached under Sarjdnddr, “across the Chambal and Kuwéari, 
to plunder Malwa, and shed the blood of the false religionists. When 
he was two parasangs beyond the Kuwéri, he came upon an open 
plain to which a narrow pass led. Here he found a crowd collected 
who had escaped the sword of the malik, and he plundered them to 
such an extent, that it is beyond my power to describe.” The party 
returned, and met the king on the banks of the Chambal, to which 
river he had moved his camp. Thence Mubárak Barbak was 
detached in another direction towards the Banda, where he plun- 
dered according to the fashion of the time. Malik Jandarbak Ahmad 
was detached in another direction. He also plundered and massacred 
“from the hill of Lára to the borders of Mara.” 


The King’s return to Dehli. 


The king returned towards Dehli, with “en army so encumbered 
by booty, that it could not proceed more than a mil a day.” He 
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first visited on his route the hills of Bayáná, and as the road was 
“ difficult on account of rivers and hills,” he allowed his officers to 
march in any direction they chose. The Sultán proceeded more 
leisurely in the rear. 

On the king’s return to Dehli, he held the seoond anniversary of 
his accession, on the 8rd of Jumáda-l ákhir, in the palace of Siri. 
Description of the festival. ‘Each bride who witnessed the pro- 
cession from the housetop, when sho gazed at the countenance of the 
king, tore up her marriage settlements,” in love and despair.—Con- 
cluding praises of the king, ‘‘ who achievod two victories in different 
quarters of the country in one year.” The author speaks of his 
work. “Whon I commenced this history, I thought of writing 
falsehoods, but truth seized my hand and restrained me.” The poem 
was finished on the 20th of Jumida-l akhir, 690 u. 


Congquests of Sulidn ’ Aldu-d din Hhsisi. 
o o o o ° ® ° 


“*Aléu-d din, that king whose vourt is like Jamsh{d’s, who has 
conquered the east and protects the west, whose fortune is lofty, 
whose commands are obeyed.” © © © “He who has been honoured 
by the chief of the ’Abbásis, who has destroyed the country of the 
sun-worshippers. When the arm of his fortune was raised, he 
became the ruler of Hindústán. When he advanced from the 
capital of Karra, the Hindus, in alarm, descended into the earth 
like ants. He departed tuwards the garden of Behér, to dye that 
soil with blood as red as a tulip. Ho cleared the road to Ujjain of 
vile wretches, and created consternation in Bhilsan. When he 
effected his conquests in that country, he drew out of the river the 
idols which had been concealed in it. 

As this was but a small adventure in his sight, he determined to 
proceed towards Deogir, “where he overcame Rám Deo.” “But see 
the mercy with which he regarded the broken-hearted, for, after 
seizing that rdf, he set him free again. Hoe destroyed the temples 
of the idolaters, and erected pulpits and arches for mosques. He 
captured two-and-twenty elephants, in battles raging like the stream 
of the Nile. He captured also Bengal elephanta from Lakhnauti, 
but those of Deogir were of a different stamp,—not such as knew 
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only how to eat their full, but such as could discharge arrows and 
brandish swords.' Were I to attempt to recount the plunder of 
jewels and gold, no measure or balance would suffice, for the 
treasure had boen accumulated by the rdfs from of old. Camels 
and mules were laden with rubies and diamonds, and every kind of 
precious stone, and the most experienved jewellers were unable 
even to guess at their value, and who can tell of the heaps of amber, 
and the costly silks? He returned victorious with this booty, in 
order tn accomplish new conquests.” 

He advanced again from Karra, with iron in one hand and gold 
in the other; he gave a crown to one chief, while he took off the 
head of another. He marched to Dehli and set up his kingly throne, 
while all the world were in astonishment at the marvel that Dehli 
should be taken by Karra. Tho whole city declared that no one 
had ever been blessed with such good fortune. When he had es- 
tablished himself upon the throne, he began to think of the neigh- 
bouring countries. All the independent chiefs bowed down their 
heads, except the ill-fortuned Mir of Multan. That wretoh was not 
of such importance that the Shéh should himself undertake any 
expedition against him.” So Ulugh Khan was despatched with 
orders to conclude the business speedily, and, on its accomplishment, 
he returned to Court; and “all, both young and old, were astonished 
at the success of the universe-conguering Sultán.” 


3. 'ASHTKA OF AMIR KHUSRU. 

[“ D Innamorata.” This, like the Kirdnu-s Sa'dain, is a kind of 
epic or historical poem, having for its main subject the loves of 
Dewal Rani, daughter of the Rai of Gajarét, and Khizr Khén, 
eldest son of Sultan 'Aláu-d din. Khizr Khan, as told by Barni, 
fell under his father’s displeasure and was put in confinement. 
Upon the death of "Aléu-d din, the traitor and would-be-usurper, 
Malik Náib Káfúr, caused the eyes of the prince to be put out 
When Kutbu-d din Mabdrak Shah had ascended the throne, to 
secure his own position, he had Khizr Khán and other of his 


1 That elephants were once taught these useful exercises is evident from a similar 
passage in the Sihendar-nime, of Nizami, 
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brothers murdered. The fate of Dewal Rini is doubtful. Khusri 
(infra; p. 650) says that her hands were out off while she was 
clingiug to her husband’s body, and implies that sho was left among 
the slain, though ho says not so distinctly. Firishta asserts that she 
was taken into Kutbu-d diın's harem, and that she was also taken 
after his death by the villain, Khusrii Khán. Barni, who was 
intimately acquainted with the facts, is silent upon the subject, so 
that it may be hoped that the high-born damsel escaped that union 
with “the foul Parwiri,” which would have been worse than death. ] 


ABSTRAOT. 

Praise of (od and tho Prophet.—Panegyric on the author's 
hpiritual teacher, Nizám-d din Aulyá and on tho Emporor ’Alau-d 
din Khilju. 

The author a captice in the hands of the Mughals. 

“At the time that this learner of evil, the author, was a captive in 
the hands of the Mughals,’ may such days nevor return! travelling 
in a sandy desert, whoro the hoat mado my head boil like a cauldron, 
I and the man who was with me on horseback arrived thirsty at a 
stream on tho roadside. Although the naphtha of my life was 
hoated, I would not inflame it with oil by drinking a draught 
of water. I morely wetted my lips, and obtained a Jittle relief after 
my exhaustion. But my thirsty guard dismounted from his horse, 
aud both he and his horse drank their fill of water and expired 
immediately.” 

The Author relates the cause of writing this Poem. 

He states that he went one day to visit Khizr Khun, who asked 
him to write a poem upon that prince’s love fur Dewal Rani; and 
Khizr Khan causing the account which he bad himself written 
descriptive of his own passion to be produced, he consigned it to 
the author, who agreed to versify it. 


Encomium on Hindtatdn. 
“Happy Hindistén, the splendour of Religion, where the Law 


1 He gives a brief notice of this captivity and of the hardships which he endured 
from exposure, boils upon his feet, fatiguo, and thirst, in his second Diwdn, called 
Wastu-l-haydt. He was taken prisoner on tho borders of Multan, ın tho 34th year 
of his age, or 684 m. (1285 a.p.). See suprd p. 122. 
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finds porfoct honour and security. In learning Dehli can now 
compote with Bokhurd, fur Islam has been made manifest by its 
kings. The whole country, by means of tho sword of our holy 
warriors, has hocomo like a forest donuded of its thorns by fire. 
The land has been saturated with the water of the sword, and 
the vapours of infidelity have been dispersed. The strong men 
of Hind have been trodden under foot, and all aro ready to pay 
tribute. Islám is triumphant, idolatry is subdued. Had not the 
Jaw granted exemption from death by the payment of poll-tax, the 
very name of Hind, root and branch, would have been extinguished. 
From Ghazni to the shore of the ocean you see all under the 
dominion of Islám. Cuwing crows! sce no arrows pointed at them ; 
nor is the Tursé (Christian) thore, who does not foar (taras) ta 
render the servant equal with God ; uor tho Jew who dares to oxalt 
tho Pentateuch to a level with tho Kurán; nor the Magh who is 
delighted with the worship of fire, but of whom the firo complains 
with its hundred tongues. Tho four sects of Musulmans are at 
amity, and the very fish aro Sunnis.”? 


The Ghorian Emperors of Dehli. 


Mu'izzu-d din Muhammad bin Sám, Kutbu-d din Aibak; “That 
flaming wave drovo the Rai of Kanauj into the Ganges, where he 
was drowned, and took from him fourteen hundred elephants.” 
Shamsu-d din Altamsh.—Ruknu-d din Firdz.—Sultén Raziya— 
Mvu’izzu-d din Bahrim.—’Aliu-d din Maws’tid.—Nasiru-d din Mah- 
mid; “It was a wonderful time, one career of victory ; in every 
house was joy and gladness. The Musulmins were powerful, the 
Hindus peacoful, and no one knew even the name of Mughal.” 
Ghiyfsu-d din Balban; “He was a king bounteous and powerful, 
an elephant in his time would avoid treading on an ant. During 
his reign the Mughals found entrance to these parts, sometimes they 
ravaged the country, sometimes they professed qllegiance. In anger 

t Hindus. Badr Chách hes tho samo expression to signify Hindus; and Hasan 
Nish, in the proface to the Tiiu.l Ma-deir, speaks of the vig G15 j\y dnd 
“‘crow-like Hindas;” and again in the chapter on the conquest of Ajmir “ Hindus 
arow-faood” dee lj yaad. 

* A play upon the word signifying scaly. 
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came they on with inflamed visage and obtained gifts from the king. 
Whether this invasion was a loss or a benefit, it passed away, and 
what was destined came to pass.”—Mu'izzu-d din Kai-kubid.— 
Shamsu-d din Kai-kubéd. 


Jaldlu-d din Firds Khiljt. 


“IIo made the blood of the infidels to flow in streams, and formed 
bridges with their heads. He went from Multin to Ghazni, and 
thence invaded the Tátárs, dyeing the country with thoir blood and 
covering the whole land with their heads. He made Turkistén so 
entirely Hindi, that he took the life from the Turks by means of his 
Hindus. When he again turned his face this way from that country, 
"he stretched his arm to slaughter the Khokhars,’ and shed blood on 
nll the five rivers of the Panjib.” “By his wise measures he 
forged for the Mughals chains both of iron and gold.” 


"Aldu-d in Khiljt. 

“Tle was tho first who, whilo yot only an Amír, placed an 
'amárí upon his elephants.”? On his advance to Dehli he lavished 
money profuscly on the way. “The fort of Dohli fell before the 
mangonel of his gold. Iis largesses offered him the aid of oatapults, 
and préscnts of jewels yielded him as much victory as balistas.” 
Shortly after his accession, he despatched troops to Multin and 
Sind, where he was victorious. 


The Mughal Invasions. 


“Shortly after, the Sultán of religion detormined to wreak the 
vengeance of a hundred years upun the Mughals. They were 
coming on to be destroyed by his beheading sword, like moths in 
the flame of a candle. First they came to the borders of Manji 


1 The Gakkhurs mot Probably are meant. 

2 It is usual in Indin to say that 'A)éu-d din was the first who used an ‘amdri, 
or canopied seat upon an elephaut, but, as here stated, he was the first to use one 
while yet only a Prince. In the preceding reign wo read in the Miftdhu-} Futúh of 
golden ‘amdris. 
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and Charan, and Ulugh Khan!’ attacked them like Karan, and by the, 
force of his sword made thom food for jackals. 

“After that, the audacious infidel Katlak Khwija,? one of the 
strongest branches of that accursed tree,’ advanced that year to 
Kaili, and the Shah regarded that boldness as a happy omen. The 
king moved on for two parasangs, in order that he might come to 
action within the borders of Kaili. Tho vile Katlak Khwiija was 
confident and bold, but it was as if an owl wore contonding with 
a falcon. The king ordered Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khin to advance 
with determination to the fight, and those two rapid dragons madé 
tho hills and forests quake. Ulugh Khan pursned the Mughels' like 
a panther after its prey, and thoso who escaped tho sword fell victims 
to tho arrows. The hill of Kaili‘ was drowned in a torrent of blodd 
and the heads of the gabra rolled down like a woighing pan (kasl).” 
“After that, Targhi, tho headstiong, bit the dust when bo was 
struck with a hatchet, and for a time religion was freed from the 
troubles caused by the infidels.” 

“ Aftorwards the saud of the desort was saturated with tho blood 
of the armies of Turtik and ’Ali Bog’ Tho army of religion came 
rushing on like a river, overwhelming the Mughals in its waves. 
The two Turk Khins wore suddenly captured by a Hindu servant of 
the Court.” 

‘Subsequently, three other active warriors, who outstripped the 
wind in their floctness, came rapidly to the neighbourhood of Múltán, 
and lit up the flamo of insurrection on the banks of the Rivi. One 
was Tihu, another Ikbál the stubborn, the third Kabak determined 
both in fight and hatred. Their soldicrs were countless as the sand, 
and infuriated by the fate of Turtak and ’Ali Beg. His majesty 
despatched his principal minister, Káfúr (camphor), the splendour 
of Islám, against them, in order that by his fragrance he might 

1 (I have no complete copy of this poem, but only some extracta and abstracts. 
In some the name is written Alaf Khan, in others Ulugh Khan; the latter is certainly 

®right. See suprd pp. 43 and 162.] 

2 [This is here the spelling; not “ Katlagh.””] 

3 He was son or Amir Dhúd for Daw&)} Kh&n, ruler of Turkistan, and Méwartu-n 
me This name has hithorto been given as “ Kili,” bat this shows what Khusrt’s 
pronunciation was. Seo suprd p. 166, and Beng. Jour., 1869, p. 199.) 

ô Boe suprà p. 198. 
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dispel the offensive smell arising from their dead bodies. He went 
so expeditiously that, in ten nights, he performed the journcy of a 
whole month. Tho blood of the Tatars flowed in such torrents that 
it roached to the girths of the horses. Ikbal and Tihu fled togethor 
towards the rivers, and were glad to save their lives by abandoning 
the plunder which they were carrying off. Bnt Kabak was taken 
like a partridge (kabak),' and that learned dog was sent with a 
collar round his neck to the king of the world. Tho victory was 
obtained by the aid of (od, and tho Mughal had enough of his 
attom] is at rovenge. 

“From that day the torrent of the Jíhún had no power to carry 
avvay even an ant from [indústán. Behold a groat marvel which 
marked the good fortune of *Aliu-d din, may he always remain 
king! A deadly blast from hell blew over that country, and dis- 
solved by its fire even iron into wax. They all died, and though 
PBúyahia escaped, as he had the lifo of a dog, yet his power was 
ignominiously destroyed: and so entiroly had all their turbulonce 
subsided in this country, that no one heard anything moro about 
them.” 


Conquest of Gujardt, Chitor, Malwa, Siwána. 

The poet passes to the conquests of 'Aláu-d din, in Hinddstén. 
Ulugh Khan sent against the Rif of Gujarát, “where the shores of 
the sea were filled to the brim with the blood of the gabra.” The 
conquest of Somnét, Jhdéin, and Ranthambor, whose ruler was “ Pithú 
ERáí, descended from Pithauré, but an hundred hundred thousand times 
more proud than he. Ten thousand swift Arabian horses were his, 
and elephants with ’amdrfs on their backs. Soldiers and rdwate and 
rdaas were beyond number. This fort was two weeke’ journey dis- 
tant from Dehli, and its walls extended for three parasangs. Terrible 
stones wer sent against them with such force that the battlements 
were levelled with the dust. So many stones were thrown, pile’ 
upon pile, that it would bave required thirty years to clear the road 
to one of the gates.” The king took the fort in one month, and 
made it over to Ulugh Khan. 


1 [The name is given as “Kank” (or Kanak) in Barní (prà p, 199), but this 
proves it to be Kabak. See also p. 73.) 
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The conquest of Chitor, which was named Khizrábád, after Khizr 
Kh&n, who was here honoured with being allowed to bear a red 
canopy over his head. 

“ After that, the king’s attontion was directed towards the south, 
in order that he might seize the country of the Southern rdis. 
Koka, the wazfr, commanded the army, and ho was stronger in the 
country of Malwa than tho rdf. Ho had more than 40,000 gavalry, 
and his infantry were without numbor. 10,000 mon were sent 
against him by his majesty, and they destroyed his ontiro force. 
Tho Ilindus wero captured and slaughterod in heaps, and only the 
réi, Malhak! Deo, escaped to the hills.” This vonquest was effected by 
*Ainu-l mulk. Mándú taken, “a wonderful fortress four parasangs 
in circumference.” 

Siwana is noxt preceeded against by his majesty in porson. ‘The 
strong-armed rdi of that placo was Satal? Deo. Many iron-hearted 
gabre were in his service. The army sat down before it for five or 
six years, and did not, during that time, succced in destroying half 
a bastion, but after one attack made upon that hill by the king, it 
was moved from its foundations by tho troops like a flowing river.” 


The conquest of Telingdna, Ma’ bar, Fatan. 


The conquest of Tilang{, where the rd{ is made to send “a golden 
idol and an hundred elephants, and treasure beyond all calculation.” 

The army proceeded to Ma’bar, that it might “take the shores of 
the soa as far as Lanká, and spread the odour of the amber-scented 
faith,” and thence returned to Deogir, from which place the rdf fled 
at their approach, and, after plundering the country, they proceeded 
towards the sea-coast. 

‘There was another rdf in those parts, whose rule extended over 
sea and land, a Brahmin, named Pandy& Gurú. He had many 
cities in his possession, and his capital was Fatan,’ where there was 
a temple with an idol in it laden with jewels. He had many troops 
and ships; and Musulmáns, as well as Hindus, were in his service. 
He had a thousand elephants of Ma’bar and innumerable horses. 
The rdt, when the army of the Sultan arrived at Fatan, fled away, 


1 [Or ““Mahlak,” Seo supra p. 78.) 3 (Or “Sutal.” See supra p. 78.] 
2 [See supra p. 32.] 
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and what can an army do without its leader? The Musulmans in 
his service sought protection from the king’s army, and they were 
made happy with the kind reception they met with. 500 elephants 
also were taken. They then struck the idol with an iron hatchet, 
und oponed its head. Although it was tho vory Kibla of the ao- 
cursed gabrs, it kissed tho earth and filled the holy treasury. 
Woalth and jewels were taken from it in such quantitios that they 
would havo outweighed a mountain. After the business of the 
rdé of Ma'bar was completed, the army returned victorious, and 
receiver! due rowards from the fortunate king. May God grant him 
success, that he may take a whole world without moving from his 
throne! May he, sitting at Dehli, be able to plunder the country 
of Ma'bar and the seas, with a mere movomont of his eyebrow!” 


The Capture of Dewal Rani. 


The author proceeds to the more immodiate subject of his poem. 
Shortly after ’Alau-d din’s accession to the throne, he sent his brother, 
Ulugh Khan, with a large army towards Gujarét and Somndt. Tho 
ruler of those countrios was Raf Karan. In an action between him 
and the Khan he sustained a defeat and fled, and his treasures, wives 
and concubines fell into the enemy’s hands. On his roturn from 
Gujardt, the Kh4n presented all the booty he had taken to tho king, 
and amongst other captives was the wife of Ré{ Karan, Kanwalé Di. 
celebrated for her beauty, who was taken into the king’s Seraglio. 

The Rani had two daughters by Raf Karan; both had been carried 
off by their father in his flight. The eldest died, but the youngest, 
Dewal Di, survived. 

Kanwalá Dí solicited of the king that this daughter might be sent 
for and made over to her, and as the king was well disposed to meet 
her wishes, he demanded her from Raf Karan, who was preparing 
to send her, accompanied with many presents, to the king, when he 
took alarm at the large army which had marched under Ulugh Khán 
and Panchami for the conquest of the whole of Gujarat, and fied with 
his daughter and private attendants to seek the protection of the 
r& of Deogir, by name Sankh Deo, the son of the Rái-Ráyán, Ram 
Deo. 

When the chief of Deogir learnt the approach of R4i Karan, 
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he sent his brother, Bhelam Deo, to demand Dewal Di in marriage. 
Rai Karan felt himsclf compelled to accede to the proposal, and ho 
was preparing to sond his daughter whon ho was attacked by the 
king’s army, and Panchami, who commanded the advance-guard, 
seized Dowal Di, whose horso had heen wounded and lamed by an 
arrow. Sho was taken to Ulugh Khan, and Réi Karan fled. Accord- 
ing to the king's order, Ulugh Khan sont Dewal Di to Dehli, where 
she was made over to her mother in the palace. She was then ciglit 
years of age. 


Loves of Khizr Khan and Dewal Rani. 


Tho Sultén wishod to betroth Dowal Rani to his son Khizr Khan, 
who was then ton years old, and Kanwala Di agreed to the marriage, 
as sho had an affection for Khizr Khan in consequeuco of his 
resemblance to her brother. The children were accordingly admitted 
to cach other's prosenco, and indulged in youthful gambols, and 
became attached to each other. 

The mother of Khizr Khan objected to this match, and was 
desirous of hbetrothing him to the daughter of her brother Alp 
Khan, who was himself anxious to speed the preparations for tho 
ceremony. Upon which it was represonted to the mother, that as 
Khizr Khan had conceived an affection for Dewal Di, he ought to be 
soparated from her. This was accordingly done, and they were 
placed in different apartments, but as they were able to have 
occasional interviews, their growing attachment ripened, and four 
go-betweens on each side conveyod affectionate messages from one 
to the other. 

The queen-mother, apprehensive of these interviews, determined 
to send the girl to the Red Palace. Khizr Khin’s distress upon the 
occasion, when ho tears his clothes and exhibits other signs of frantio 
grief. The queen foregoes her intention, when Khier Khan recovers 
his serenity. The young pair contrive a secret assignation, when 
they become senseless through emotion. The queen again determines 
on sending Dewal Di to the Red Palace. On her way there she 
has an interview with Khizr Khán, when he presenta her with 
a lock of his hair to preserve as a memento, and she in return gives 
him a ring. 
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Marriage of Khisr Khén with the daughter of Alp Khan. 


This marriage was soleninized in Ramazán, 711 m. (Jan. 1312 a.p.). 
The decorations of the city upon the occasion. Triumpbal arches, 
dancing, singing, music, illuminations, rope-dancing, jugglery. ‘Tho 
juggler swallowed a sword like water, drinking it as a thirsty man 
would sherbet. He also thrust a knife up his nostril. He mounted 
little wooden horses and rode upon the air. Large bodies were made 
to issue out of small ones; an elephant was drawn through a window, 
and a camel through the eye of a neodle.! Those who changed 
their oven appearanco practised all kinds of deceit. Sometimes thoy 
transformed themselvos into angels, sometimes into demons. Balls 
were made to be sometimes white and sometimes black, in imitation 
of the fitful vicissitudes we are subject to upon earth. They sang 
so enchantingly that they could make it appear as if a man was 
dying, and as if after an interval ho was again made alive.” 


The marriage of Khizr Khan with Dewal Rant. 


Dewal Di, on learning Khizr Khan’s marriage, writes him a letter 
fall of reproaches, to which he replies by excuses. The grief of the 
two lovers and their solicitations to heaven. The deep distress 
of Khizr Khén is reported to the queen-mother, and it is repre- 
sonted to her, that as it is lawful for a Musulmén to marry four 
wives, he might be allowed to marry Dewal Di also. She relents, 
and as the Sultin has from the beginning given his consent to 
Khizr Khin’s marriage with Dewal Di, she is sent for from the Red 
Palace and matried to him.—The complete happiness of the lovers 
at their union—Khizr Khán becomes one of the disciples of the 
Saint Nizamu-d din Aulyá. 


Rupture between Aldu-d din and Khier Khan, 

The poet again proceeds to some historical details.—Misunder- 
standing between the Sultán and Khizr Khén, and the imprisonment 
of the latter.—The cause was this: the Sultán being ill of fever, 
Khisr Khán made a vow that, in the event of his recovery, he would 


1 This is in the original, and shows that those who object to the common reading of 
the Bible have no good ground for any alteration. The phrase is universal in the 
Bast to exprem asy difficulty. 
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proceed bare-footed on a pilgrimago to some shrines. When the 
Sultan recovered in some degree, Khizr Khan set out on his expedi- 
tion to Hatanpiar, but in consequonce of his feet getting blisterod he 
was persuaded by his attendants to mount on horseback. Amir 
Khusré here observes that whon the prince had such a spiritual 
teacher as Nizimu-d din Aulyá, ho should have performed his 
pilgrimage to him, and not have sought out other shrincs; that 
it was to this that his ill-furtuno is to bo ascribod. Malik Kafiar, 
tho ounuch, was not slow to take advantage of this indiscretion 
of the Khan, and represented that this non-fulfilment of dis vow 
was a personal insult to the Sultan. 

The Sultán first wreaked his vengeance on the Khin’s maternal 
uncle and father-in-law, Alp Khan, who was assassinated in Dehli 
by his orders. He then caused an angry letter to be written to his 
son, telling him not to return to his presence without ordors, and 
assigning Amroha to him as a residence, and the country from 
the Gangos to the foot of the hills as his hunting-ground, where 
game was so plentiful that “he might kill ten antelopes with one 
arrow.” He was directed to remain there for two months, after 
which he would be summoned, when the king had recovered his 
composure. Meanwhile, he was to send back tho royal insignia he 
had received, the canopy, dirbdsh, standards, and elephants, which 
would bo retained by the king until he had again restored the 
Khan to his good graces. 

This farmdn was sent by an ugly courier called "Ambar, who 
brought it in one night from Dehli to beyond Meerut, where the 
Prince was encamped. The Prince was deeply afflicted at the 
contents, but returned the royal insignia under the charge of Malik 
Hisému-d din, while he himself, with tears in his eyes, crossed the 
Ganges and went to Amroha. 

He had only been there two or three days, when his agitation was 
so great that, without a summons, he determined to return to his 
father, who, being on the point of death, received him kindly, his 
affection for him having revived in this extremity, Malik Kéfar, 
again successfully practising his wiles, persuaded the Sultán that 
till his recovery it would be wise to confine the Kh4n in the fort 
of Gwalior. The Sultén consented, but bound Káfúr by solemn 
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oaths not to attempt the life of the Princo, who was accordingly 
carriod off from Dehli to Gwalior in two days. Thore his faithful 
Dewal Rani became the companion to and solace of his miserable 
Imprisonment. 


Death of ' Alúu-d din and aubsequent massacres. 


*Aliu-d diny partly through bodily infirmity and partly through 
mental distress, died on the 7th Shawwal, 715 n. (Jan, 1316 a.p.), 
when Malik Káfúr placed tho king’s youngest son, Shahébu-d-din 
"Umar, wpon the throne, and despatched Sumbul to Gwalior to blind 
Khizr Khin. Whon Sumbul had completed his inhuman deed, he 
was promoted to the office of Náfb-hújib. 

A short time afterwards, the slaves and guards of the late king 
slew Malik Kifar, and conveyed the intelligence to Khizr Khan, to 
show that tho curse that he Lad pronounced against Kafir had 
been fulfilled. 

Kutbu-d din Mubárak Shih then ascended the throne in the begin- 
ning of 716 u. (1316 a.p.). After displacing his brothor, Umar, he sent 
to demand Dewal Rani from his brother Khizr Khin, who returned 
an indignant refusal. Vexed at this opposition, and determined to 
rid himself of all rivals, the wretch Mubarak Shah sent a rufian 
named Shadi to Gwalior, to murder the three princes Khizr Khan, 
Shéidi Khan, and "Umar. After this butchery had beon committed, 
the garrison violated the ladies of their households. The devoted 
Dewal Réni, in clinging to the body of her husband, was wounded 
in the face and had her hands cut off by the asagssins. Not long 
after the murder of the princes, the villains went into the zendna 
and murdered all the females. All the members of the royal family 
were. buried in the Bijymandar bastion of the fort of Gwalior. The 
conclusion. 

“Prince Khizr Khan then ordered a confidential servant to place 
me near the narrative of his love, without attracting the attention of 
the bystanders. When my eyes fell on the heart-exciting tale, 
tears fell from them involuntarily. I immediately assented with all 
my heart, to the wish of the prince, the apple of the eye. My head 
was exalted by the honour of my selection, and I retired with the 
narrative in my hand.” 
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The Hindi Language. 


“When I came to examino it from beginning to end, I found 
most of the names (words?) in it wore Hindi. T pondered a long 
time with myself how I might join the coarse cloth with the fine. 
but as some kind of junction was requisito, ] thought that no wiso 
man would regard a necossity as a fault. But I was in orror, for 
if you ponder the matter woll, you will not find tle Hindi words 
(language) inferior to the Parsi. It is inferior to the Arabic, which 
is the chiof of all languages. Tho prevalent languages of Réi and 
Ram, I know, from reflecting well on tho matter, to be iferior to 
the Hindi. Arabio, in speech, has a separato province, and no other 
language can combine with it. The Parsi is deficiont in its vocabu- 
lary, and cannot bo tasted without Arabic condiments; as tho latter 
is puro, and the former mixed, yoo might say that one was the soul, 
the other the body. With tho formor nothing can enter into com- 
bination, but with the latter, every kind of thing. It is not proper 
to placo the cornolian of Yemen on a lovel with the pearl of Dari. 

“The language of Hind is like the Arabic, inasmuch as neither 
admits of combination. Jf there is grammar and syntax in Arabic, 
there ia not ono letter loss of them in the Hindi. If you ask 
whether there are the sciences of exposition and rhetoric, I answer 
that the Hindi is in no way deficient in those respects. Whoever 
possessen these threo languages in his store, will know that I 
speak without error or exuggeration. 

“Tf I were with reason and justice to apeak to you of the merite 
of Hindi, you would object to what J advance; and if I were to 
swear to the truth of my assertions, who knows whether you would 
credit me or not? It is true, I know so little, that my acquaintanes 
with it is but as a drop in the ocean; yet from tasting it, I am well 
aware that the fowl of the desert is deprived of the waters of the 
Tigris. He who is far from the Ganges and Hindustan can boast 
himself of the Nile and Tigris. When a man sees only the night- 
ingale of China in a garden, how does he know what the parrot of 
Hindústán is? © © © He who has placed only guavas and quinces 
in his throat, and haa never eaten a plantain, will say it is like so 
much jujube. The Khurásání who considers every Hindí a fool 
will thiwk even a pán leaf of no more value than grass. A wise and 
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just man, and he who has travelled through several countries ob- 
sorvantly, will believe these assertions of Khusri; for if tho con- 
versation should turn on Hind or Ram, he will speak fairly, and 
not without ground assoverate his own opinion, like the man who 
said that Basra was suporior to Syria. And if any one chooses to 
speak with partiality, no doubt he will be ready to class my (Indian) 
mangoes below (foreign) figs. They call Hind black, and that is 
true enough, yet it is the largest country’ in tho world. You should 
look on Hindústán of Paradise, with which it is in fact connected, 
for. if not, why did Adam and the peacock come to adorn it from 
that blissful spot ? 
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4. NUH SIPIHR OF AMIR KHUSRU. 


[“ Tho Nine Hoavens (or Sphores).” This is one of tho separate 
poems of Am{r Khusrú. written, as ho tells us, in his old age. Its 
historical notices relate to the reign of Kutbu-d din Mubarak Shah, 
in whose time it was written,” | 


ABSTRAOT. 
The First Sphere. 

Praise of God and the Prophet. and of the author’s spiritual teacher, 
Nizamu-d din Aulyá. Panegyric on the reigning monarch, Mubárak 
Shih. The author tells us that he was moro than sixty years old 
when he wrote this poem, and had already written poems on the three 
preceding monarchs: Kai-kubad, respecting whom he had written 
the Kirdnu-s Sa’dain; Jalálu-d dín Firéz, on whom he had written 
Kastdas and Masnacfe; ’Aléu-d din Khiljf, to whom he had dedi- 
cated his Khamsa, and addressed panegyrical poems. 

The accession of Kutbu-d din Mubarak Sháh on Sunday, the 24th* 
af Muharram, 716 m.’ (April 18th, 1316 a.p.). After remaining in 
Dehli for a year, he proceeded to tho Dekhin for the conquest of 
Deogir, at the head of a large army. His first raarch was to Tilpat, 
about seven kos from Dehli, and, after a march of two months, he 

1 A play upon sawdd, meaning both “black” and “country,” 


3 Forishta says, the 7th. 
2 This is the dete given in the MS. used, but in some loose extracta the date is 717 


(April 9th, 1317 a.p.). See supra pp. 211 and 565, 
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arrived on the borders of Deogir, where he received the submission 
of all the rdis and rdnas of those parts, except Right, the deputy 
and minister of the late Ráí Rim Deo. Raghu, on learning the 
approach of the king, fied to the hills in open rebellion. 

Khusrú Khan was detached with a powerful army to repel him, 
and a royal tent accompanied, in order to do honour to the expedi- 
tion. One of his officers, named Katlagh, the chief huntsman, seized 
some of Rághú’s adherents, from whom it was ascertaincd that he 
had nearly 10,000 Hindu cavalry under him. Khusrú Khin attacked 
him in a defile, and completely routed him. “The Hindus, who 
had protended to independence, were cithor slain, capturod, or put 
to flight. Réaght himself was most severely wounded; his body 
was covered with blood; his lips emitted no breath. Ho entered 
some cavo in a ravino, which oven a snake could scarcely penctrate. 
Khusri Khan, with thanks to God after his glorious victory, looked 
towards tho royal tent and kissed the earth. He mado over tho 
charge of the army to the ’A’riz, and returned expeditiously to the 
seat of tho throne, for his majesty had urgently summoned him. 
The king received him with a hundred flattering distinctions, and 
raised him to the highest honours. May his good fortune always 
so provail, that he may bestow benefactions upon his slaves!” 


The Second Sphere. 


Khusraé Khan is despatched for the conquest of Arangal (Warangal), 
in Tilang, with an army consisting partly of Hindus. “The king said, 
‘Turn your face to Tilang to demand jizya.’” “The royal pavilion 
was pitohed at the end of the street, and on each side were ranged 
the other tents.” The army advanced march by march, and the 
Hindus committed as many ravages as the Turks. Wherever the 
army marched, every inhabited spot was desolated. “Arangal had 
two walls, the centre of mud, the inner of stone.” ‘‘ When the 
army arrived there the Hindu inhabitants concealed themselves in 
the hills and jungles.” “The Hindu horsemen of the ráí vaunted 
themselves in every direction that they were as bold as lions, and 
the heralds, whom they call bards,’ surrounded them, singing their 


1 There is no account of this expedition in ferishta. 
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praisos. The singors kept on resounding the pwans which they use 
in the wars of their réfs. The Brahmans, after their own fashion, 
offured up thoir prayers, accompanied by tho voices of the minstrels.” 
“The chiefs, in appoarance, were valiant, but trembling in their 
hearts. Tlindus made an attack upon Hindus, to try their respective 
strongth. If the Turks had charged, they would have annihilated 
the enemy, for, from time immemorial, the Hindus have always been 
tho prey of the Turks.” 

Tho army encamped three bow-shota from Arangal, and the Khán 
ascondcd an eminenee from which he might examine tho fort. “On 
all sides of it, for the distance of two mfla, there were fountains and 
gardens, calculated to gratify those who are in search of pleasure. 
All its fruits woro mangoes, plantaina, and jacks; not cold apples 
or icy quinces. All the flowers which he saw wero Hindu; the 
champa, keora, and jasmino. When the great Khan witnessed all 
this, ho prayed Almighty God for assistance, and thon returned to 
his camp.” 

A skirmish described. “The Hindu horsemen were more than 
10,000; the foot soldiers were beyond all calculation. The horse- 
men on our side were altogether only 300, or even less.” Notwith- 
standing these disproportionate numbers, the ILindus were completely 
routed, when great booty in jewels and gold fell into the hands of 
the victors. “Thoy pursued the enemy to the gate, and set every; 
thing on fire. They burnt dawn all thone gardens and groves, That 
paradise of idol-worshippers became like hell. The fire-worshippers 
of Bud were in alarm, and flooked round their idol.” 

In the morning Khusrf Khan attacked the outer wall, and obtained 
possession of part of it, when the Hindus eallied from the inner 
fortress in order to repel the Musulmins. The Khén ordered many 
of his horsemen to dismount, and made such a vigorous onset that 
he seized the principal bastion of the outer fortress, which was 
crowded with Hindus, many of whom were slain, and many taken 
prisoners; among the latter was Antil Mahta, the commander of the 
Rai’s forces. 

Next morning, the Khán advanced fo the ditch and besieged the 
inner fortress. He ordered Khwaja Hájí, the 'A'riz, “to distribute 
the army to the proper posts, to dig the trenches, and spring a mine, 
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the length of which was equal to 150 yards at that timo.” When 
the rdf witnessed these bold advances, ho became alarmed, and “ sent 
wise messonyers with expressions of his submission and duty to 
the powerful one, saying, ‘If I have wealth, or clephants, or country, 
it is mine only through the protection of the king. I will give all 
my wealth, my gold, my elephants, if I am allowed to escape with 
my life? When the great Khin hoard that mossage, ho thanked 
Almighty (tod for his victory.” The Khan replied. ‘Tho Khalifa 
who sent mo to this country ordered me to demand throe conditions 
from the Hindus: First, that they should make profession of our 
fuith, in order that its saving tidings may be proclaimed throughout 
the world; socond, that, in tho event of refusal, a capitation tax 
should be levied; tho third is, if compliance with theso demands 
bo refused, to place their heads under the sword. It is my recom- 
mendation that the ráf come torth and place his face upon the 
ground, in front of the royal pavilion.” 

Tho rdf, in apprehension of his life, refused to leave tho fort, but 
sent jewels, clothes, sandal, gold, horses, elephants, and other 
valuables to the Khan, by way of jizya. There wero one hundred 
elephants and twelve thousand horses. The rapacious Khan, how- 
ever, was uot satisfied with all this, but sent a message to intimate 
that what had boen sent was but “a leaf in the garden of the rdf's 
wealth ;” he therefore enjoined him to send everything in his pos- 
session, or to prepare for war. The rdf solemnly affirmed that 
he had nothing left of all his fo wealth, “As I am rdf and have 
a regard for my own fair name, I would not tell a lie, which would 
not obtain credence.” 

To this tho Khan replied that if the réf were speaking truth, he 
could have no objection to submit to an ordeal. “ He should thrust 
his hand into hot oil, and if he sustain no injury from the heat, no 
suspicion will exist against him.” To this the rdf would not 
consent, but on the demand of the Khén, made over some of his 
relations as hostages, and wrote a letter, saying, “ If any concealed 
treasure should hereafter be discovered, the fault will be with me, 
and I am responsible. This written promise soon arrived from 
Arangal, and it was stamped with the seal of Mahádeo.” 

The Khan then received from the rdf, five districts (mausa’) of his 
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country (ak¢d’), an annual tribute of “more than a hundred strong 
clophants, as large as demons, 12,000 horses, and gold and jewels and 
gems beyond compute. The rdf assented to the whole, with heart and 
soul, and wrote an engagement to this effect and confirmed it.” Ho 
then made a long speech, entreating the consideration of the king, in 
tho course of which he observes, that “the relation between Turk 
and Hindu is that of a lion and antelope, and the Turks, when- 
evor they please, can seize, buy, or sel] any Hindu.” The Khén 
relinquished all the ceded and conquered territory, except “ Badr- 
kot, a fort as high as heaven, which the Khán had an object in 
domanding.”’ 

The rdi then ascended the rampart of the fort of Arangal, and 
turning his faco towards the royal pavilion, ho bowed to the earth. 
“Thus did he for three days, out of respect to the pale of religion ; 
ho tumed towards the pavilion, and kissed the earth. He then 
again, tremblingly, addressed the commander in these words: ‘I 
hold from tho late Sultán several embloms of military pomp and 
dignity. What order is thero respecting thom? shall J continue to 
use them, or return them to you?’ The Khan replied, ‘As these 
woro bestowed on you by tho lato Sultán, why should the reigning 
one wish to take thom back from you? But it is right to pay due 
respect to his majesty, by sending the canopy (diérbdsh) und standard 
to the royal pavilion, in order that the former may be replaced by a 
new one, as the boams of the former sun no longer shinc.’” The rdf 
accordingly returned the insignia} which were lowered before the 
cmpty pavilion of the king, and were then roturned to the rdi, with 
the standard unfurled, and a new canopy. 

Khusrú Khén, after this ceremony, returned in triumph to the 
king, by whom he had been summoned in haste. But before 
his arrival, Mubárak Sháh had departed from Deogir, towards 
Dehli, in the month of Juméda-] ákhir, 718 m. (August 5th, 
1818 a.p.). 

Whon Mubarak Shah arrived at Dehli, he gave orders for the 
building of a Jdmi’ Masjid, by the most skilful architects, and when 
that was compléted, he gave orders for completing the city and fort 
of Dehli, which his father, ’Aléu-d din, had left in an unfinished 
state. 
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The Third Sphere. 

Praises of Hindistan.—Its Climate-—Animals.— Learning and 
Languages. 

“This is a well-known fact, that the language spoken by con- 
querors who have established themselves, when it has been dissem- 
inated amongst people, great and small, has bocome the common 
language of the country. Just as in Baghdad, where originally but 
little Persian was spoken, when the Khalifa’s dynasty was over- 
thrown, the Pérsis established themselves in it. Thenceforward, 
everything that was Arab, became subject to Pársí rules, and the 
herd acquired respect for the language of the shepherds. ‘she city, 
which was called Baghdid in Arabic, became converted in ita first 
syllable into Baghchadid. Turki became just as prevalent, when 
the Turks conquered the country, and the language of the chiefs 
bore fruit in a new soil.” 

“ Hind has observed the same rule in respect to language. In 
olden time it was Hindui. When the tribes, great and small, became 
intermixed, every one, bad and good, learnt Pars{, and all the other 
languages which existed never moved from their bounds. As God 
had taught them all, it is not proper to call them all bad. With the 
exception of Arabio, which, in consequence of the Kurdn being 
written in it, is the most excellent and eloquent of languages, all the 
tongues differ from one another, and each one has some peculiar 
merit of iis own. This one exclaims, ‘My wine is better than all 
others.’ Every one loses himself in his own oup, and no one admits 
that his own wine is vinegar. In short, it would be useless to enter 
into further discussion respecting Parsi, Turki, and Arabic.” 

“As I was born in Hind, I may be allowed to say a word 
respecting its languages. There is at this time in every pro- 
vince a language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed from any 
other—Sindi, Lahori, Kashmiri, the language of Dugar, Dhar 
Samundar, Tilang, Gujarát, Ma’bar, Gaur, Bengal, Oudh, Dehli 
and ite environs. These are all languages of Hind, which from 
ancient times have been applied in every way to the common pur- 
posos of life. f 


1 This may be considered the country between Lahore and Kashmir. Though 
now used by us in a more restricted songe, the natives assign to it wider limits. 
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" But there is another language moro select than the othors, which 
all the Brahmans use. Its name from of old is Sahaskrit, and the 
vommon people know nothing of it. A Brahman knows it, but 
Brahmani women do not undorstand a word of it. It bears a re- 
semblance to Arabic in some respects, in its permutations of letters, 
its grammar, its conjugations, and polish. They have four books in 
that language, which they are constantly in the habit of repeating. 
Their name is Bed. They contain stories of their gods, but little 
advantage can be dorived from their perusal, Whatever other 
stories und fables they have, is contained in kabita, parwdnas, and 
ndmahs, he language possesses rules for composition and eloquence. 
The languago ia very precious, inferior to Arabic, but superior to 
Dari; and though the latter is certainly sweet and melodious, yet 
evon in that respect this languago does not yield to it.” 

Mention of some of the powers of sorcery and enchantment 
possessed by the inhabitants of India. “First of all, they oan 
bring a dead man to life. Ifa man Las been bitten by a snake and is 
rendered speechloss, they can resuscitate him after even six months. 
They put him on a river which flowa towards the East, and he 
speeds on his voyage as swift as lightning. When he arrives on the 
borders of Kámrú, an experienced witch instils life into him.” 

“Another mode is this, and the power is possessed by the Brah- 
mans as a secret; namely, that they can bring a man to life after his 
head has been out off I will tell you another story, if you will not 
be alarmed at it, that a demon gets into one’s head and drinks as 
much wine as satisfies him, and whatever he utters in this state, 
is sure to become true. Another is, that through their art they can 
procure longevity by diminishing tho daily number of their ex- 
pirations of breath. A jog’ who could restrain his breath in this 
way lived in an idol to an age of more than three hundred and 
fifty years.” 

“ Another process is, that they can tell future events by tho 
breath of their nostrils, according as the right or left orifice is more 
or less open. They can also inflate another's body by their own 
breath. In the hills on the borders of Kashmir there are many such 
people. Another is, that they know how to convert themselves 
into wolves, dogs, and cate. They can also axtraot by their power 
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the blood from one’s body and infuse it again. They can also, even 
while moving, affect a man, whether old or young, with bodily 
disoase. They can also mako a body float from shore to shore. 
They can also fly like fowis in tho air, howover improbable it may 
seem. They can also, by putting antimony on thoir eyes, make 
themselves invisible at pleasure. Those only can believe all this 
who have seen it with their own eyes.” 

« Though this be all sorcery and incantation, yet there is one marvel 
which you must acknowledgo to he fact, that is, that a woman in 
her senses will burn herself on tho funeral pile of her husband, 
and that a man will burn himself for his idol or for his master. 
Though this be not legitimate in Islám, yet see what a groat achieve- 
ment itis! If this practico wore lawful amongst us, pious devotees 
might surrender their lives to the air.” 

When Khueri Khan was returning to tho king after the defeat of 
Raha, he received intelligence on tho road that Rana Harpal had 
rebelled, and taken up a position in the hills at the hoad of a power- 
ful army. The Khin wont in pursuit of him, and was vigorously 
attacked two or three times hy the rebel, who, in the end being 
desperately wounded, was taken captive, and his army put to flight. 
He was brought, bound band and foot, before the king, who gave 
orders that he should be put to death ; after which his body was 
delivered to his attendants to be burnt. “ When his way had been 
taken towards hell by the sword, the king gave his body to the other 
hellites, that this great infidel and little Satan might become one of 
its chicf ornamonts of their kingdom. The hellites who had accom- 
panied him out of regard and had fought by his side, also afforded 
food to the flames of the infernal regions. Those hellites did not 
desire that he should be burnt by himself alone, so they acoompanied 
him into the flames, and hell was gratified by that sacrifice.” 

In the beginning of the month of Rajab, 718 m., the king, on his 
return towards Dehli from Deogir, crossed the Nerbadda in a boat. 
“‘ Nerbadda is a river which flows very rapidly, and is so deep 
that it cannot be fathomed. Swifter than an arrow, anà about two 
bow-shots broad from shore to shore, even an expert swimmer dare 
not attempt to cross it.” On the day of the passage of the river, the 
captured elephants arrived in the royal camp from Telingéna. 
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The Fourth Sphere. 


Admonitions and precepts for kings, chiefs, soldiers, and the 
common people. 

“I havo heard a story that, in Dehli, about five or six hundred 
years ago, there was a great rdf, called Anangpal. At the entrance 
of his palaco he had placed two lions, sculptured in stone. He 
fixed n boll by the side of tho two lions, in order that those who 
sought justice might strike it, upon whivh the ráf would order them 
to bo summoned, would listen to their complaints, and rendor justice. 
One day, a crow came and sat on the bell and struck it; when the 
rdi asked who the complainant was. It is a fact, not unknown, that 
bold crows will pick meat from botweon the the teeth of lions. As 
stono lions cannot hunt for their proy, where could the crow obtain 
its usual sustenanco? As the rdf was satisfied that tho crow justly 
complained of hunger, having come to sit by his stone lions, he gave 
orders that some goats and sheep should bo killed, on which tho crow 
might feed himsolf for some days. ’ 


The Fifth Sphere. 
The king's fondness of hunting.—His preserves.—Praise of the 
seasons of Hindustin.—Dialogue between the king’s bow and arrow. 


The Sixth Sphere. 
Birth of Prince Snitén Muhammad on the 23rd of Rab{’u-] awwal, 
718 m (June 26th, 1318 a.v.).—The king distributes gold and jewels 
among the nobles after seeing the child —Its education. 


The Seventh Sphere. 


Encomium upon spring and new year’s day; on flowers and 
birds.—The king's public audience, and the honours and robes be- 
stowed by him upon the nobles, especially upon Khusré Khin. 


The Eighth Sphere. 
The king's skill in the game of chaugén.—Dialogue between the 
bat and the ball. 
The Ninth Sphere. 
The poet exalts his own morits, and bosstingly says that though 
at that time, in all ’Ajam and Trán, the two poets of chief celebrity 
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were Shaikh Sa’d{ Shiréz{ and Hakim Humám Tabrizi, yet he ex- 
celled them both; because, whatever might be the merit of their 
verses, they possessed not the same multifarious accomplishments 
as himself. 

He tells us that he was sixty-five years of age, and becoming 
infirm, when he concluded this poem on the 30th of Juméda-s sání, 
718 u. (August 24th, 1318 a.p.), and that it contains 4.509 lines. 


d. TJAZ-T KHUSRUWY. 

(This work, sometimes called Inshé-1 Amir Khusrú, is a ¢llection 
of farmdns, despatches, and letters by Amir Khusri. It is rather 
an extensive work. A MS. belonging to Nawab Zıáu-d din, of 
Dehli, consists of 882 pages of small writing, nineteen lines in the 
page. The documents it contains are, as usual, written in the most 
grandiloquent style, a very small amount of information being 
wrapped up in a bewildering maze of words. Tho following 
abstract, made by a munshi, of a portion of one despatch, relates to 
a matter upon which the historians are silent. Barni says nothing 
of ’Aldu-d din’s ascendancy at Ghazni, and Firishta (I. 364) speaks 
only of plundering expeditions into that and the neighbouring 
countries. | 

EXTRAOT. 


Abstract (Book IV., Sec. iii, Letter 3) of part of an Arz-ddeht 
of Hajib Badr to the address of Prince Khizr Khan, the eldest son 
of Sultán ’Aléu-d din Khilji. The letter has no date. 

This servant, Badr, begs to state, for the information of his high- 
ness Prince Khizr Khén, son of Iskandar-i sání (’Aléu-d din), that, 
according to the royal orders, he marched with an army, and, after 
travelling through the various stages, he reached the banks of the 
Indus. He crossed the river in boats, and, proceeding onwards, 
arrived at Ghasnin in winter. The season was exosedingly cold. 
The Mughals of the place were in great alarm, from fear of the 
Musulmén army. But when the purport of the royal farmdn was 
read to them, they became comforted, expressed their obedience, and 
were happy. As the king had ordered that the khuéba of his name 
should be read in Ghesnin, all the Muhammadans, who had oon- 
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cealed themselves in mountains and ravines, as well as all the elders 
and principal Musulmáns of Ghaznin, who were looking with the 
eye of expectation towards Dehli, assembled in the Jám?’ Masjid 
of the city, and on Friday the khutba was road in the name of 
Sultán ’Aléu-d din. The noise of the acclamations of joy and 
congratulations rose high from all quarters. The vost of honour, 
which was sent by the king for the reader of the khufba, was put 
on his shoulders. One of the walls of the mosque, which was 
decayed and had fallen down, was newly raised. 

On the same Friday, before the assembly of the Muhammadans, 
when the name of the king was pronounced in the khutba, he (Badr) 
offered, near the pulpit, the jewels which he had brought with him, 
and also one plate full of gold. He threw them down on the earth, 
and people fell on them and picked them up, The Mughals saw 
this from the top of the walls of the Masjid, and spoke something 
in their own tongue. In these days some of the infidels have 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. 


a cee eE 


B.—KASAID OF BADE CHACH. 

[The author of these Odes, whose real name was Badru-d din, 
“the full moon of religion,” was more familiarly known as Badr-i 
Chách, from his native country of Chách, or Tashkand. He came to 
India and attracted somo notice at the Court of Muhammad Tughlik, 
as may be gathered from the following extracts of his poems. 
His Kaedid, or Odes, were lithographed at Luoknow in 1845, and 
there is a short notice of them in Stewart’s Catalogue of Tippoo’s 
Library, and in Sprenger’s Catalogue of the Oude Libraries, p. 367. 
Beyond this, nothing is known of him. The following extracts and 
notes are entirely the work of Sir H. Elliot. ] 


Congratulations on the Arrival of a Khila't from the ' Abbasi Khalffa. 
Gabriel, from the firmament of Heaven, has proclaimed the glad 
tidings, that a robe of honour and Patent have reached the Sultán 
from the Khalifa, just as the verses of the Kurén honoured Mu- 
hammad by their arrival from the Court of the immortal God. 
o © © The Imém has given the Shéh absolute power over all the 


world, and this intelligence has reached all other Sháhs throughout - 
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the seven climates. The Patent of the other sovereigns of the 
world has been revoked, for an autograph grant has boen despatched 
from the eternal Capital. The wells of the envious have become 
as dry as that of Joseph, now that the Egyptian robo has boen 
received in Hindústán from Canaan. © 9 © A veritable Jd has 
arrived to tho Faithful, now that twico in one year a khila't has 
reached the Sultin from the Amiru-] Muminin, © 9 9 Rajab arrived 
here on his return in tho month of Muharram, 746 1.’ (May, 1345 a.p.). 
o o © Tho king now never mentions his dosire of sitting on an ivory 
throne, since his enomics sit on the point of olephants’ tusks.“ ° © 9 
Be happy, oh Badr, for by the grace of God, and liberality of the 
king, your difficulties have ceased, and the period of benefactions 
has arrived. 


Decorations of Dehli upen the same occasion. 


Yesternight, at the time that the sun, the king with tho golden 
garments, invested itself with a black mantle, and tho king of the 
host of darknoss,? whoso name is the moon, filled the emerald vault 
with sparks of gold, a robo of honour and a patont of sovereignty 
arrived, for the king of sca and land, from the lord Khalffa, the 
saint of his time, Ahmad ‘Abbás, the Imam of God, the heir of the 
prophet of mankind. An order went forth that the embroiderers of 


1 This 1s a vory difficult pawage, and variously interpreted. I have made as much 
sense of it as ıt seems capable of bearing. Tho literal translation is ‘On the very 
date on which one month was in excess of the year 700 from this journey, in the 
month of Muharram, the beforo Sha’ban arrived.” The chronogrammatic value 
of “ono month” is forty-mx; some copies, by the omission of the alif, make it 
“forty-five,” and some only “ nino,” which lattor is out of the question. Rajab is 
the month before Sho’bfn, and that is also the name of the ambassador who had 
been sont by Muhemmad Tugblik to the Khalifa. Furishte says owe káda't arrived 
in 744 m., and another in 747 u. Here a contemporary says the second arrived in 
746 m„ or it may be 745 m., and that both AAvda'ts arrived within one year. The 
introduction of the Khalifa’s name upon Muhammed Tughlik's coins begins as early 
as 741 m.; but this must have occurred before the arrival of an ambassador, aud 
sufficiently accounts for the errors in the name of the reigning Khalifa, which do not 
ocour at a period subsequent to this embassy. See E. Thomas, Coins of the Patan 
Sultans, New Edition, pp. 254, 259, and Frachn, Reocensio, p. 177. 

* That is, your enemies are placed before elephants, to be gored or trampled to 
death by elephants. 

® There is a double meaning here—the “host of darkness” being, in the original, 
“the army of Hind;” and the “black mantle,” “the kAdia’t of the ‘Abbésis ;” 
which image also occurs in the preceding ode, 
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ourtains should prepare a beautiful and costly pavilion in the centre 
of fonr triumphal archos, which were so lofty that the vault of 
heaven appoared in comparison like a green fly. Each arch was 
adorned with goldon vestments, like a brido. The floors were 
sproud with boautiful carpets, and there were ponds of water to 
excite the envy of Kansar, tho rivulet of paradise. In the chambers 
poets recited versos; songaters, liko Venus, sang in each balcony. 
Tho chunborlains woro in attendance, with thoir embroidered 
sloeves ; the judges, with thoir turbans ; the princes, with their 
waistbands, All classes of the people assembled round tho buildings 
to witness the scone. This gay assomblage had collected because 
a kkilat and Patent had beon sont by the lord Imam. The con- 
tents of it were: “May evorything on tho face of the earth, in the 
fire and in tho water, remain undor the protection of the king— 
Turk, Rúm, Khurásán, Chin, and Shim—both that which is good, 
and that which is bad! If an azure canopy he granted, the heaven 
is at his command; if a red crown be desired, the sun will provide 
it. Lot his titles be proclaimed from every pulpit—tho Sultan of 
East and Wost, the King of Kings by sea and land, the Defender 
of the Faith, Muhammad Tughlik, tho Just, in dignity like Saturn, 
in splendour like tho Messiah!” Tho Imam has sent a khila't 
black as the applo of the eye, calculated to spread the light of the 
law through the hearts of men. For foar of the justice of thy 
government, the hart and the lion consort in the forest. May tho 
eyes of thy enemies shed tears of blood. May he who raises his 
head against thy authority, have his face blackened, and his tongue 
slit, like a pen-reed; and so long as the moon is sometimes round 
as a shield, and sometimes bent like a bow, may arrows pierce the 
heart of thy ruthless enemics. May every success attend Badr 
through thy good fortune, and may be never be visited by any 
calamities of the time | 
In Celebration of a Fastseal. 

Doubtless, this festival appears as if it were held in Paradise, in 

which armies of angels ttand on the right and left. A thousand 


crowned heads are bowed in reverence ; a thousand throned warriors 
stand awaiting orders; a thousand stars (armies) are there, and 
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under each star are arranged a thousand banners. In each course 
behind the screens are a thousand songsters, melodious as night- 
ingales. If the palace of a thousand pillars were not like Paradise, 
why should rewards and punishments be distributed there like as 
on the day of judgment? Oertainly this abode of happiness, Khur- 
ramábád, is chosen as a royal residence, because there the king. by 
his execution of the laws, acknowledges his subservionce to the 
Khalffa of the world, Abú-1 Rabf’ Sulaiman, the celebrated Imam, 
to whom the Khusrú of Hind is a servant and slave in body, heart, 
and soul. This Khueré is a holy warrior, Muhammad Tugblik, at 
whose gate the King of Chin and Khité is in waiting, liko a Hindu 
porter. ® © © The blade of thy sword smites the nooks of thy 
enemies, and with equal power doer thy hand wield the pen, clothed 
in a yellow tunic, like a Hindu. 
© o o o o o o 


On tho Capture of Nagarkot. 


When the sun was in Cancer, the king of tho time took the stone 
fort of Nagarkot, in the year 738 =. (1837 a.n.). © © © It is placed 
between rivors, like the pupil of an eye, and the fortress has so pre- 
served its honour, and is so impregnable, that neither Sikandar nor 
Dárá were able to take it. Within are the masters of the mangonels; 
within also are beauties resplendent as the sun. Its chiefs are all 
strong as buffalos, with necks like a rhinoceros. Its inhabitants are 
all travelling on the high road to hell and perdition, and are ghils, 
resembling dragons. Tho exalted king of the kings of the earth 
arrived at night at this fortress, with 100,000 champions. His 
army contained 1,000 stars, and under each star 1,000 banners were 
displayed. © © © Muhammad Tughlik is obedient to the laws of 
Muhammad, the apostle, and the orders of his vicegerent, Abé-1 
Rabi’ Sulaimén Mustakfi, the essence of the religion of the prophet, 
the light of the family of Khal{fas, the Imém of God, to whom the 
king is a servant and slave in body, heart, and soul. 


e o o o e 9 ° 
The Author is despatched to Deogir. 
On the let of Sha’bAn, in the year 745, represented by the letters 
in “The power of the king,” orders were issued that I should go to 
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the country of Deogfr, and I was thus addressed: “Qh, Badr, 
accompanied by Jamal Malik, the poet, and Nekroz, the slave, take 
thy departure with a pomp worthy of Rustam. May he who accom- 
plishes all designs aid thee; may the God of both worlds protect 
thee; but speak not of Deogir, for it is Daulatábád to which I 
allude, a fort exalted to the heavens! Although it is but a point in 
my kingdom, it comprisos what is equal to 1,000 kingdoms of Jam- 
shid. * © © Go to the court of the governor of the country, 
Katlagh Khan, and acquire honour by this presentation, and having 
thy mouth in honey, say thus from me: ‘Oh thou, from whose lips 
sugar distila, in whose fortunato’ breast the light of the flame of the 
knowledgo of God is reflected; thou, that art the best of those pos- 
sessed of gold; thou, that art the easonce of those who are excellent 
among men; thou, whose bounteous hand is so munificent that the 
fathomless ocean ia but a drop compared with it; oome, and gratify 
me by your arrival, as water does the thirsty. If thou hast any 
desire to reach the summit of thy exaltation, proceed towards the 
north? Come and feast thy eyes upon the black khila’t, so pro- 
pitiously sent by the Imam of the time, and look with due reverence 
on the Patent which has issued from the Khalifa Abé-l ’Abbéds 
Ahmad, the sun of the earth, and the shadow of God. It is through 
his justice that an antelope is able to seize the tail of a wolf. 
Use every exertion to come to the royal court, for henceforward you 
and I have obtained everlasting salvation.’ 

“When thou, oh Badr, hast delivered this address to the Khan, 
kias his hands and bow down, like a pen dipping into an inkstand. 
Obey every order that he gives, and deem yourself honoured with 
every gift that he presents. © © © When the equipage of Jaldlat 
Khan proceeds in state to the throne of the Sultén, the king of earth 
and sea, proclaim to the world that the Khwája is coming, like the 
resplendent sun, with 100,000 footmen, 100,000 horsemen, 100,000 
spears, and 100,000 bows, sitting in his silver ambdri, like the moon 
in the milky way.” 

o @ 9 @ © o ó 


, $ Mubdrak is the Persian translation of Katlagh. 
” S Tho amnotator says, “Proceed on a misslon to the Khalifa ;” but this is a very 
innperiest ieeepesiation, 
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In Commemoration of the Building of Khurramdbdd. 
9 ° o o o o o 

The inscriptions over its gateway record, in vorse, the praise of 
the Khalifa repeatedly ; may his throne bo established to etornity, 
as well as that of the King of the World, who has declared that it is 
his ploasure to sorvo the Imém of God. The Shih has given it the 
namo of Khurramábád, and Zohiru-l Jaiish was its architect, the 
slave of the lord of tho universo, the prelate of religion, the most 
select among the pious. This fortunato building was completed in 
Muharram, in the year 744 m. (June, 1343 a.p.). Badr has strung 
the pearl of this ode in one night, and made it worthy of ornament- 
ing the ears of tho nobles of the land. 


On the same subject. 
o ° © © o o o 

Without, though tho courts, full of armies, are raising a tumult 
and uproar, yet within it is so quiet, that prayers for pardon can 
be offored up? 9 © © Allis so still and clear that the ear of man 
might hear the humming of a fly’s wing reverberate like music. 
°° © Spoak not of a fort, speak not of a sara{, for in appoarance 
and stability it is like the Ka'bah of Paradise. Zahiru-d din erectod 
this blessed structure by the propitious order of the Khusra of the 
time, the director of the architects, and in the name of the Khalifa. 
May his life be prolonged for the confirmation of the religion of 
Muhammad, the Apostle of God. It was completed on the date, 
“Enter thou into Paradise,” or, that I may oxplain more openly, 
7445. I have been entitled by the king, Fakhru-z zamán ; call me 
not by that name, but rather the sweet-noted parrot. 


In Colebration of the Completion of the Shah-ndma. 


In the year of Arabia, represented by “the power of the king” 
(745 m., 1844 a.p.), heaven completed the verses which I had strung 
together. Every line was like a pearl, which dazzled the eye in 
the dead of night. © © © The whole of the poem is filled with 
praises of the king, Sh4h Muhammad, the defender of the law 


1 In allusion to the mode in which these multi-columned buildings are constructed, 
wo on to render the centre compartments private, while externally all appears exposed. 
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of the Prophet, and by right the ruler of the earth, by order of the 
Imfim. Everywhere crowned heads swear fealty to him, every- 


whero celebrated mon are the slaves of his behests. 
V o o o o o a) 


C.—MASALIKU-L ABSAR FY MAMALIKU-L AMSAR 


OF 


SHAITABU-D DIN ABU-L’ABBAS AITMAD. 


[“ Travels of the Eyes into the Kingdoms of Different Countries.” 
This 18 tho work of Shahibu-d din 'Abú-l Abbás Ahmad, nlso called 
*Umari and Dimashki, or native of Damascus. He was born in the 
year 697 m. (1297 a.p.), and died at Damasous in 749 (1348 a.p.). 
Shahdbu-d din says little about himself and his family, but he 
mentions that his ancestors were, like himself, employed in the 
servico of the Sultén of Egypt. Jhs fathor, Kázi Mohfu-d din, was 
secretary of acciet despatches at Damascus, and after being dis- 
missed from that office. and remaining some time without employ, 
became chief of the department of secret correspondence in Egypt. 
Shahibu-d din assisted his father in both his offices, but he incurred 
disgrace, and retired into private life at Damascus, and so lived 
until his death. 

Shahibu-d din was a man of very cousiderable learning and 
ability. He studied different sciences under men of celebrity, and 
his extensive works testify to his learning, research, and literary 
activity. He is known to have written seven different works, 
inclusive of the one now under notice. Most of his writings have 
perished, or are at least unknown, but the Masdlik, which is the most 
important of them in its extent and research, has como down to us 
in an imperfect state. The complete work consisted of twenty 
volumes, but of these only five are known to be extant. They are 
in the Bibliothèque Impériale at Paris, and in 1838 M. Quatremére 
published in Tome XIIL of the Notices ef Exiratts deo M&S. his 
description and specimens of the work, from which the present 
notice and the following extracts have been taken by the Editor. 
So early as 1758 Deguignes gavo a short notice of the MS, in the 


—_ 
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Journal des Savants, and he frequently refers to the author under 
the sugname of Marakashi in his Histoire des Huns; but M. Quatre- 
mère shows this title of Marakashf, or “native of Morocco,” to be 
a mistake. 

The MS. is a small folio of 231 leaves, and consists of six chapters. 
1. Desoription of Hind and Sind. 2. The Empire and family of 
Changiz Khén. 3. The Kingdom of Jilin. 4. The Kurds, Liars, and 
other mountain tribes. 6. Turk states in Asia Minor, with notices 
of the empires of Trebizond and Constantinuple. 6. Egypt, Syria, 
and Hijjaz. 

At the close of his notices of India, he mentions the me of 


| Muhammad Tughlik as the reigning sovereign, and the general 


tenor of his observations points unmistakably to that able but 
perverse ruler, The author quotes occasionally the works of other 
authors on geography and history, and among them Abú-l Fida and 
Juwain{; but he depends principally on the oral information sup- 
plied by intelligent and learned travellers with whom he had come 
in contact. His method of gathering and using information is 
apparent in the following extracts. The work stood high in Oriental 
estimation, and was often quoted by later writers—among others 
by the author of the Nuskatu-3 Kulid. } 


EXTRAOTS. 


India is a most important country, with which no other country 
in the world oan be compared in respect of extent, riches, the 
numbers of its armies, the pomp and splendour displayed by the 
sovereign in his progresses and habitations, and the power of the 
empire. 9 © © The inhabitants are remarkable for their wisdom 
and great intelligence; no people are better able to reatrain their 
passions, nor more willing to sacrifice their lives, for what they 
consider agreeable in the sight of God. 

According to the information of Siréju-d din Abé-] Fath "Umar, a 
lawyer, and a native of the province of Oudh, who had lived long at 
the court of the Sultán of Dehli, the dominions of that monatch 
consisted of twenty-three principal provinces. 1. Dehli. 2. Dawákir 
(Deogir). 3. Multéo. 4 Kahbrin (Kubrám). 6. Sémina 6, 
Siwistén. 7. Uch. 8. Hasi (Hansi). 9. Sareuti (Sirah). 10. Ma’bar. 
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11. Tilank (Telingana). 12. Gujarét. 18. Badáún. 14: Oudh. 
15. Kanauj. 16. Lakhnautf. 17. Bihér. 18 Karra. 19. Málwa. 
20. Láhor. 21. Kalanor (Qwalior?). 22. Jéjnagar. 28. Tilanj 
Darusamand (Telingana (?) and Dwéra-samudra). 

According to the account of Shaikh Mubárak, the oity of Dehli is 
the capital of the kingdom of India. Next comes Dawdktr (Deogir), 
which was founded by the Sultán of that empire, and named by him 
“ Kabbatu-l Islám, or the Metropolis of Islam.” This place, said the 
Shaikh, is situated in the third climate. When I left it six yoars 
ago the buildings were not completed, and I doubt if they are yet 
finished,*the extent it covers being so great, and the number of its 
intended edifices so vast. The king divided it into quarters, each of 
them intended for mon of the same profession. Thus there was the 
quarter oť the troops, that of the ministers and clerks, that of the 
kdzfs and learned men, that of the shatkhs and fakfrs, and that of 
the merchants and those who carry on trades. Each quarter was 
to contain within it everything necessary for its wants, mosques, 
minarets, markets, baths, mills, ovens, and workmen of every trade, 
including even blacksmiths, dyers, and curriers, so that the inhabi- 
tants should have no necessity to resort elsewhere for buying or 
selling, or the other requirements of life. Each quarter was to form 
a separate town, entirely independent of those surrounding it 

@ o o ° 9 o a 

I questioned the Shaikh Mubárak about the city of Dehli and the 
court of its sovereign, and I obtained from him the following details. 
“ Dehli consists of several cities which have become united, and each 
of which has a name of its own. Dehli, which was ono among them, 
has given its name to all the rest. It is both long and broad, and 
covers a space of about forty miles in circumference. The houses 
are built of stone and brick, and the roofs of wood. The floors are 
paved with a white stone, like marble. None of the houses are 
more than two stories bigh, and some only one. It is only in the 
palace of the Sultán that marble is used for pavement. But if I 
can believe the Shaikh Abi Bakr bin Khallál, this description 
applies only to the old houses of Dehli, for the new ones are built 
differently. According to the same informant, Dehli comprises an 
aggregate of twenty-one cities. Gardens extend on three sides of 
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it, in a straight line for twolve thousand paces. Tho western side 
is not so furnished, because it borders on a mountain. Dehli con- 
tains a thousand colleges, one of which belongs to the Shdfa’is, the 
rest to the Hanafis. In it thoro aro about seventy hospitals, called 
Dáru-sh Shifá, or houses of cure. In the city, and those dependent 
upon it, the chapels and hermitages amount to 2,000. There are 
great monasteries, large open spaces, and numorous bathe. The 
water used by the peoplo is drawn from wolls of littlo depth, 
seldom exceeding seven cubits. IIydraulic wheels are placed at 
thoir tops. The peoplo drink rain-water, which is collected in 
large reservoirs constructed for that purpose, the distanéo across 
each of them being a bowshot, or even more. The chicf mosque 
is celebrated for its minaret, which, in point of altitude, is said to 
have no equal in the world. Jf the statemont of Shaikh Burhénu-d 
din Búrsí can be believed, tho height of this part of the edifice is 
600 cubits. 

Aooording to Shaikh Mubárak, the palaces of the Sultán of Dehli 
are exclisively occupied by the Sultan, his wives, concubines, eunuchs, 
male and female slaves, and mamlúks. Nono of the khdns and amérs 
are pormitted to dwell there. They make their appearance there 

, only when they come to wait upon the Sultan, which they do twice 
a day, morning and afternoon. Afterwards, each one of them retires 
to his own house. 

As regards the great officers of State, those of the highest rank 
are called khdns, then the maliks,’ then the amfrs, then the isfah- 
sálárs (generals), and, lastly, the officers (jand). The court of the 
sovereign comprises eighty khdns, or evon more. The army con- 
sists of 900,000 horsemen, some of whom are stationed near the 
prince, and the reet are distributed in the various provinces of the 
empire. All are inscribed in the registers of the State, and partake 
of the liberality of their sovereign. These troops consist of Turks, 
inhabitants of Khaté, Persians, and Indians, Among them are to 
be found athlete (pahlawdn), runners, (shatidr), and men of every 
kind. They have excellent horses, magnificent armour, and a fine 
costume. ® © © The Bultán has 3,000 elephanta, which, when ao- 


1 Tho French translation says “rois,” but I have no hesitation in substituting 
“ malik,” which is no doubt the original wo word. 
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coutred for battle, wear a covering of iron gilded. ° © © Ho has 
20,000 Turk mamliks. © © © Jt is not the same in India as in 
Egypt and Syria, where the maliks, amfrs, and generals have in 
their service men whom they maintain out of their own resources. 
In India the officer has only to care for himself. As to the soldiers, 
the Sultán summons them for servico, and they are paid from the 
public treasury. The sums granted to a khán, a malik, an amr, 
or a general, are given exclusively for his own personal main- 
tenance. The chamberlains and other dignitaries; the military men, 
such as the khdna, the malika, and the amfrs, all have a rank in 
proportéon to the importance of their employ. The tafah-sdldrs 
(generals) have no right to approach the Sultan, It is from this 
class that governors and other similar functionaries are chosen. 
The khdn has 10,000 horse under his command, the malik, 1,000; 
the amfr, 100; and the tafah-sdldér a smaller number. The khdns, 
malika, amíra, and isfah-sdlérs receive the revenuos of places as- 
signed to them by the treasury, and if these do not increase, they 
never diminish. Generally speaking, they bring in much more 
than their estimated value. Tho khán receives a grant of two lacs 
of tankas, each tanka being worth eight dirhams. This sum belongs 
to him personally, and he is not expected to disburse any part of it 
to the soldiers who fight under his orders. The malik receives an 
amount varying from 60,000 to 50,000 tankas, the amfr from 40,000 
to 30,000, and the tsfah-edlér 20,000, or thereabouts. The pay of 
the officer varies from 10,000 to 1,000 tankas. A mamlúk receives 
500 tankas, and all receive, in addition, food and raiment, and forage 
for their horses, Soldiers and mamláks do not receive grants of 
land-revenue, but draw their pey in money from the public treasury, 
The officers have villages of which they receive the revenues, As 
this sume traveller observed to me, the revenues of these lands, if 
they do not inorease, certainly do not decrease. Somo of tho officers 
receive double, and even more than that, in excess of the estimated 
value of their grants. 

The slaves of the Sultán each receive a monthly allowance for their 
maintenance of two mans of wheat and rice, and a daily allowance of 
three sfrs of meat, with all the necessary accompaniments, Besides, 
he reovives ten tenkas per month, and four suita of clothes every year. 

i 87 
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The Sultán has a manufactory, in which 400 silk-weavers are em- 
ployed, and where they make stuffs of all kinds for the dresses of 
persons attached to the Court, for robes of honour and presenta, in 
addition to the stuffs which are brought every year from China, 
"Irak, and Alexandria. Every year the Sultán distributes 200,000 
complete dresses; 100,000 in spring, and 100,000 in autumn. The 
apring dresses consist principally of the goods manufactured at 
Alexandria. Those of the autumn are almost exclusively of silk 
manufactured at Dehli or imported from China and Irak. Dresses 
are also distributed to the monasteries and hermitages. 

The Sultán keepa in his service 500 manufacturers of golden 
tissues, who weave the gold brocades worn by the wives of the 
Sultan, and given away as presents to the amirs and their wives. 
Every year he gives away 10,000 Arab horses, of excellent breed, 
sometimes with saddle and bridle, sometimes without. ° © © As 
to the hacks which the Sultan distributes every year, their number 
is incalculable. He gives them in lots or by hundreds. Notwith- 
standing the number of horses in India, and notwithstanding the 
numbers annually imported, the Sultén has horses brought from all 
countries, and buys them at high prices for presenta. These animals 
are consequently always dear, and yield a good profit to the horse- 
dealers. 

The Sultin has under him a #díb, chosen from among the kidas, 
who bears the title of Amriya, and enjoys, as his official appanage, 
a considerable provinoe, as large as 'Irák. He also has a wasir, who 
has a similar large appanage. This officer has four deputies called 
shak, who receive 20,000 to 40,000 tankas per annum. He has four 
dabirs, or secretaries, each of whom receives the revenue of a largo 
maritime town. Each of them has under his orders about 300 clerks, 
the lowest and worst paid of whom receives 10,000 caxkas a year. 
Some of the highest rank have towns and villages, and some have 
both (pay and lands) to the value of fifty (thousand). 

tHe Sadr-i Jahán, or Késtw-l kusdt, which office is held, at the 


time I am writing, by Kamélu-d din, son of -d din, has ten 
towns, producing a révanne of about 60,000 This dignitary 


is also called Sadru-? Jeldm, and is the ohief officer of justice. The 
Shaikhu-} Islám, who corresponds to our Skaikhu-sh shuyGkh, has 
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the same revenue. The Muhtasib, or chief of the police, has a village 
which brings him in about 800 tankas, 

At the Court of this prince there are 1,200 physicians, 10,000 
falooners, who ride on horseback, and carry the birds trained for 
hawking, 300 beaters to go in front and put up the game, 3,000 
dealers, who sell the articles required for hawking, 500 table com- 
panions, 1,200 musicians, not including the mam/ék musicians to the 
number of 1,000, who are more especially charged with the teaching 
of music, and 1,000 poets skilled in one of three languages, Arabio, 
Persian, or Indian. All these are men of fine taste, who are included 
in the gstablishment of the Court, and receive magnificent presenta. 
If the Sult4n hears that one of his musicians has sung before any 
other person, he has him put to death. I asked my informant what 
pay these various officers received, but he did not know; he could 
only inform me that the table companions of the prince held some 
of them one, and some of them two towns; and that each of them, 
according to his rank, received 40,000, 30,000, or 20,000 tenkas, 
without taking into acoount dresses, robes of honour, and other 
presents. 

According to Shaikh Mubirak, the Sultén gives two audiences 
daily, in the morning and in the evening, and a repast is then served, 
at which 20,000 men are present, khdns, malika, amrs, isfah-edldrs, 
and the principal officers. At his private meals, that is, at his 
dinner and supper, the Sultin receives learned lawyers to the number 
of 200, who eat with him and converse upon learned matters. 
Shaikh Abú Bakr bin Khallál Bazzi told me that he asked the 
Sultén’s cook how many animals were killed daily to supply the 
royal table, and the reply was 2,500 oxen, 2,000 sheep, without 
taking into account fatted horses and birds of all descriptions. © © © 

The amriye has under his charge the army and the people at 
large. Lawyers and learned men, whether inhabitants ‘of the 
country or foreigners, are under the inspection of the Sadr- Jahda. 
The fakirs, whether natives or strangers, are under the Sritchud 
Islden. Lastly, all travellers, ambassadors, or others, men of letters, 
pee boih DEEM ee a ee 
tarios, * © 

When sini athe esas nasil Visi usta ee He 
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only takes with him 100,000 horsemen and 200 elephants. Four 
wooden houses of two stories aro carried in his trein by 200 camels. 
Tents and pavilions of all kinds follow. When he travels from one 
place to another, for pleasure or for other motives, he takes with 
him 80,000 horsomen, 200 elephants, and 1,000 led horses, with 
saddles and bridles worked with gold, and with other trappings of 
gold, set with pearls and jewels. 

The Sultan is generous and liberal, and at the same time full of 
humility. Abu-s Safa "Umar bin Is'hák Shabali informed me that 
he saw this monarch at the funeral of a fakír of great sanctity, and 
that he bore the coffin on his shoulders. He is noted for knowing 
the Holy Book by heart, as also the law book called Hiddya, which 
expounds the principles of the school of Abú Hanifa. He excels 
in all intellectual accomplishments. He possesses in the very 
highest degree a talent for caligraphy. He is given to roligious 
exercises, and is careful to regulate his passions. To these advantages 
he adds literary acquirements. He is fond of reciting verses, com- 
posing them, and hearing them read, when he readily seizes their 
most hidden allusions. He likes to consult with learned men, and 
to converse with men of merit. He is also particularly fond of 
contending with poets in Persian, a language which he knows 
perfectly, and understands all its niceties of expression. © © © 

The stories I have been told of the benevolence and generosity of 
this Sultán towards strangers, and to all who have recourse to him, 
pass all belief. © © © 

The Sultán never ceases to show the greatest zeal in making war 
upon the infidels, both by sea and land. O © © Every day thou- 
sands of slaves are sold at a very low price, so great is the number 
of prisoners. According to the unanimous statements of the travel- 
lers I have cited, the value, at Debli, of a young slave-giri, for 
domestio service, does not exceed eight tankas. ‘Those who are 
deemed fit to fill the parts of domestic and concubine sell fer about 
fifteen tankas. In other cities the prices are still lower. Abú-s 
Safé "Umar bin Is'hák Shabalf assured me that he bought a young 
slave in the flower of his youth for four dirhams. Tho rest may be 
understood from this. But still, in spite of the low price of slaves, 
200,00 tankas, and even more, are paid for young Indian girls, I 
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inquired the reason, © © © and was told that these young girls are 
remarkable for their beauty, and the grace of their manners, © © © 

Aooording to what I hoard from Shabali, the smallest quantity of! 
wine is not to be found either in shops or in private houses: so 
great is tho Sultén’s aversion to it and so severe the punishments 
with which he visits its votaries. Besides, tho inhabitants of India | 
have little taste for wine and intoxicating drinks, but content 
themselves with betel, an agreeable drug, the use of which is per- 
mitted without the slightest objection. 9 © © 

From the information of the leamed Siréju-d din Abi-s Safé 
"Umar Shabali, it appears that the Sultán is very anxious to know 
all that passes in his territories, and to understand the position of 
all those who surround him, whether civilians or soldiers. He has 
emissaries, called intelligencers, who are divided into a great number 
of classes, One goes ameng the soldiers and people. When any 
fact comes under his notice which ought to be communicated to the 
Sultan, he reports it to the officer above him; this one, im like 
manner, communicates it to his superior; and so in dne course the 
fact comes to the knowledge of the Sultán. For communicating 
the events which happen in distant provinces, there are established, 
between the capital and the chief cities of the different countries, 
posts, placed at certain distances from each other, which are like 
the post-relays in Egypt and Syria; but they are less wide apart, 
because the distance between them is not more than four baw-shots, 
or even leas, At each of these posts ten ewift runners are statioped, 
whoee duty it is to convey letters to the next station without the 
least delay. As soon as one of these men receives a letter, he runs 
off as rapidly as possible, and delivers it to the next runner, who 
starts immediately with similar speed, while the former returns 
quietly to his own post. Thus @ letter from a very distant place 
is conveyed in a very short time with greater celerity than if it bed 
been transmitted by post, or by camel express, At each of these 
post-stations there are mosques, where prayers are said, and where 
travellers can find shelter, reservoirs full of good water, and markets 
where all things necessary for the food of man and beast can be 
purchased, so that there is very little necessity for carrying water, 
or food, or tents. 
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All through the country which separates the two capitals of the 
empire, Dehli and Deogir, the Sultan has had drums placed at every 
post-station. When any event occurs in a city, or when the gate 
of one is opened or closed, the drum is instantly beaten. The next 
nearest drum is then beaten, and in this manner the Sultan is daily 
and exactly informed at what time the gates of the most distant 
cities are opened or closed. © @ © 

I will now speak about the money, and afterwards about the price 
of provisions, seeing that these are regulated and calculated upon 
the value of money. Shaikh Mubárak informed me that,the red 
lac consists of 100,000 tankas (of gold), and the white lac of 100,000 
tankas (of silver). The gold tanka, called the red tanka, is equal to 
three miskdis and the silver tanka comprises eight dirhama hashthani.' 
The dirham hashtkdnt has the same weight as the silver dirham 
current in Egypt and Syria. The value of both is the same, with 
scarcely the slightest difference. The dirham hashtkdnt answers to 
four dirhama suliduie, otherwise called dukdnis. A dirham sultáni is 
worth the third of a dirham shashkdnt, which is a third kind of silver 
coin current in India, and which is worth three-fourths of the dirham 
hashtkáni. A piece, which is the half of the dirham sutidnt, is called 
yakdnt (piece of one), and is worth one jila? Another dirham, called 
dwiadahkdnt (pieco of twelve), passes for a Aashthdnd and a half. 
Another coin, called shdnsdahkdal, corresponds to two dirhams. So 
the silver coins ourrent in India are six, ¢.¢. the dirham shdnsdehbdnt, 
the dudsdahkdul, the Aashthdni, the shashkdal, the euitdnl, and the 
yokdni. Tho least of these pieces is the dirham suitdni. These 
three kinds of dirhame are employed, in commerce, and are taken 
universally, but there is no one of more general use than the dirham 
eulédet, which is worth a quarter of the dirham of Egypt and of 
Syria. The dirham sultáni is equal to eight fale [ox fudhe] ; tho site? 
to four fale; and the dirham hashtkdnl, which corresponds exactly to 
the silver dirham of Egypt and Syria, is worth thirty-two fal. 4 

The rül of India, which is called sir, weighs seventy wishdie, 
which, estimated in dirhams of Egypt, is worth 1028. Forty eire 


1 I retain the original spalling, as Mr. Thomas contends that died and nob pant, ie 
the true reading. gatghe ins ene at ine on 
decides nothing, Gee supra, p. 867. 
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make one man. They do not know the way of measuring grain in 
India. 

As to the price of provisions, wheat, which is the dearest article, 
sells for a dirham hashtkdnt and a half the man. Barley costa one 
dirham the man. Rice, one dirham three-quarters the man; but some 
sorts of this grain are higher in price. Two mane of peas cost a dirham 
hashtkdni. Beef and goats’ flesh are of the same price, and are sold 
at the rate of six síra for a dirham sultáni, which is the quarter of a 
dirham hashtkdnt. Mutton selle at four sirs the dirham sultáni. A 
goose costs two dirhama hashtkánis, and four fowls can be bought for 
one hasktkdnt. Sugar sells at five strs the Aashtkdni, and sugar-candy 
at four sirs the dirham. A well-fatted sheep of the first quality sells 
for a tanka, which represents eight dirhams hashtkdnte. A good ox 
sells for two tankas, and sometimes for less. Buffaloes at the same 
price. The general food of the Indians is beef and goats’ flesh. I 
asked Shaikh Mubárak if this usage arose from the scarcity of sheep, 
and he replied that it was a mere matter of habit, for in all the 
villages of India there are sheep in thousands. For a dirham of 
the money of Egypt four fowls can be bought of the best quality. 
Pigeons, sparrows, and other birds are sold very cheap. All kinds 
of game, birds, and quadrupeds, are extremely plentiful. There 
are elephants and rhinooeroses, but the elephants of the country of 
the Zinjes are the most remirkable. 9 © © 

Our shaikh the marvel of the age, Shamsu-d din Isfab4n{, gave 
méhe following details. Kutbu-d din Shirksi maintained that 
alchemy was a positive science. One day I argued with him, and 
endeavoured to prove the falsity of the art. He replied, “You 
know very well the quantity of geld that is annually consumed in 
the fabrication of various articles and objects of many kinds. The 
mines are far from producing a qua@ifity equal to that which is thus 
withdrawn, As regards Indis, I have calculated that for the last 
three thousand years that country has not exported gold into other 
countries, and whatever has entered it has never come out again. 
Merchants of all countries never cease to carry pure gold into India, 
and to bring back in exchange commodities of herbs and gums. If 
guid werd wet produced in an artificial way, it would altogether havaj 
Gieappeared.” Our sheikh, Shshábu-d din, observed upon this that 
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what this author asserted of gold going into India, and never coming 
out again, was perfectly true; but the conclusion which he drew 
from this fact, as to alchemy being a real science, was false and 
illusory. 

He adds the following statement: “I have heard say that one of 
the predecessors of the Sultán, after making great conquests, carried 
off from the countries he had subdued as much gold as required 
18,000 oxen to carry.” 

I must add, that the inhabitants of India have the charactor of 
liking to make money and hoard it. If one of them is asked how 
much property he has, he repliea, “ I don't know, but I am the second 
or third of my family who has laboured to increase the treasure 
which an ancestor deposited in a certain cavern, or in certain holes, 
and I do not know how much it amounts to.” The Indians are ao- 
customed to dig pits for the reception of their hoards. Some form 
an excavation in their houses like a cistern, which they close with 
care, leaving only tho opening necessary for introducing the gold 
pieces. Thus they acoumulate their riches. They will not take 
worked gold, either broken or in ingota, but in’their fear of fraud 
refuse‘all but coined money. 

The following information I derived from the Shaikh Burhénu-d 
dfn Abú Bakr bin Khallah Muhammad Bazzí, the Sufi. The Sultén 
[Muhammad Tughlik] sent an army against a country bordering 
upon Deogir, at the extremity of that province. It is inhabited by 
infidels, and all its princes bear the title of rd [rdi]. The reiguing 
prince, finding himself pressed by the troops of the Sultén, made 
this communication : “Tell your master that if he will leave us at 
peace, I am ready to send him all the riches he can desire; all he 
has to do is to send me sufficient beasts to carry the sum he requires.” 
The general sent this proposition to his master, and was ordered to 
cease hostilities, and to give the rdi a safe conduct. When the rdi 
appeared before the Sultan, the latter heaped honours upon him, and 
said: “I have never heard the like of what you have proposed. 
What is the amount, then, of those treasures that you undertake to 
load with gold as many beasts of burden as we like to send?” The 
rdi replied: “Seven prinosa have preceded me in the government of 
my kingdom. Hach of them amassed a treasure amounting to seventy 
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babins, and all these treasures are still at my disposal.” The wotd 
babin’ signifies a very large cistern, into which there is a descent 
by a ladder on each of the four sides. The Sultan, delighted by 
this statement, ordered his seal to be put on these treasures, which 
was done. Then he ordered the rdi to appoint viceroys in his 
dominions, and to reside at Dehli. He also invited him to turn 
Musulmén, but on his refusal he allowed him to adhere to his own 
religion. The rát dwelt at the court of the Sultán, and appointed 
viceroys to govern his territories. The Sultán assigned him a suit- 
able income, and sent considerable sums into his territories to be 
distributed as alma among the inhabitants, seeing they were now 
subjects of the empire. Lastly, he did not touch the babine, but left 
them as they were, under seal. 


D.—TRAVELS OF IBN BATUTA. 


Ibn Batúta was a native of Tangiers, who travelled over ihe 
greater part of Asia, and visited India in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlik. Elphinstone’s summary of the character and value of 
this traveller's writings is so brief and so much to the point that 
it can hardly be improved. Ho says Ibn Batita “could have had 
no interest in misrepresentation, as he wrote after his return to 
Africa. He confirms, to the full extent, the native accounts, both 
of the king’s talents and of his crimes, and gives exactly such a 
picture of mixed magnificence and desolation as one would expect 
under such a sovereign. He found an admirably regulated horse 
and foot post from the frontiers to the capital, while the country was 
ao disturbed as to make travelling unsafe. He describes Dehli as a 
most magnificent city, its mosque and walls without an equal on, 
earth; but although the king was then repeopling it, it was almost 
a desert. ‘The greatest city in the world, he said, had the fewest 
inhabitants,’ ” 

The extracts which follow have been selected as containing the most 
important and interesting events and facts which he has recorded 
about India. His details do not always precisely agree with those 


2 Bete! iu Hindi signifies a suake’s bole, and in Hindu belief makes keep guard 
cree hides osure. 
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of the regular historians. He recounted, and no doubt honestly, the 
information he received from the respectable and well-informed in- 
dividuals with whom he was brought in contact; and there is an 
air of veracity about his statements which favourably impresses the 
reader. In his African home he carefully wrote down that which he 
had gathered in the free course of conversation. But, while on the one 
hand he doubtless heard many facts and opinions which the speakers 
would not have dared to commit to writing and publish, some de- 
daction must be made on the other side for the loose statements 
and bold assertions which pass current when there is no probability 
of bringing them to the test of public judgment. Thus he distinctly 
relates that Muhammad Tughlik compassed the death of his father 
by an apparent accident, and he is probably right in his statement, 
but Barn{ records the catastrophe as a simple accident, and Firishta 
only notices the charge of foul play to reject and condemn it. _ 

Ibn Batúta was received with much respect at the court of Mu- 
hammad Tughlik, and experienced in his own person much of the 
boandless liberality and some little of the severity of that lavish 
and savage sovereign. When the traveller arrived in Dehli the king 
was absent, but the queen-mother received him. He was presented 
with splendid robes, 2,000 dindrs in money, and a house to live in. 
On the return of the Sultán, he was treated yet more splendidly. He 
received a grant of villages worth 5,000 dindrs per annum, a present 
of ten female captives, a fully caparisoned horse from the royal 
stables, and a further sum of 5,000 dindrs. Besides this, he was 
made a judge of Delhi at a salary of 12,000 dindrs a year, and was 
allowed to draw the first year in advance. After this he received 
another present of 12,000 dindre, but he records the fact that a 
deduction of ten per cent. was always made from these presents. 
He afterwards got into debt to the amount of 45,000 dindrs, but he 
presented an Arabio poam to the Sultán in which he recounted his 
difficulties, and the Sultén undertook to satisfy his creditors. When 
the sovereign left Dehli he received further marka of his favour and 
liberality, but subsequently he fell into disgrace for having visited 
an obnoxious shaik’. His account of his terrors is rather amosing. 
“The Baltén ordered four of his slaves never to lose sight of me in 
the audience chamber, and when such an order is given, ftt is very 
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rarely that the person escapes. The first day the slaves kept watch 
over me was a Friday, and the Almighty inspired me to repeat these 
words of the Kurin: ‘ God is sufficient for us, and what an excellent 
Protecfor!’ On that day I repeated this sentence 38,000 times, and 
I passed the night in the audience chamber. I fasted five days in 
succession, Every day I read the whole of the Kurin, and I broke 
my fast only by drinking a little water. Tho sixth day I took some 
food, then I fasted four daya more in succssion, and I was released 
after the death of the shaikh. Thanks be to the Almighty!” His 
danger „had such an effect upon him, that he gave up his offices and 
went into religious retirement, but the Sultán sent to recall him, 
and appointed him his ambassador to the King of China. His ao- 
count of his journey through India to Malabar where he embarked, 
is full of interesting matter. Dr. Lee made a translation of Ibn 
Batúta for the Oriental Translation Fund in 1829, but the complete 
Arabic text with a French tranalation has since been published by 
M. M. Defremery ahd Sanguinetti. It is from this version that the 
following Extracts have been taken by the Editor. 


EXTRAOTS, 


The Shaikh Abú 'Abdu-Ilah Muhammad, son of ’Abdu-Ilah, son of 
Muhammad, son of Ibréhim Al Lawáti, at Tanji, commonly known 
as Ibn Batita, thus declares:—On the Ist of the sacred month of 
Muharram, 734 m. (12th Sept. 1333), we arrived at the river Sind, 
the same as is called Panj-áb, a name signifying “Five Rivers.” 
This river is one of the largest known. It overflows in the hot 
season, and the inhabitants of the country sow their lands after the 
inundation, as the people of Egypt do after the overflow of the Nile. 
From this river begin the territories of the great Sultán Muhammed 
Shéh, king of Hind and of Sind. © © © 

The barid or post in India is of two kinds. The horse-post is 
called «Ják, and is carried on by means of horses belonging to the 
Sultén stationed at every four miles. The foot-post is thus arranged. 
Flach mile is divided into three equal parts, called déwoh, which 
signifies one-third of a mile. Among the Indians the mile is culled 
hoa, At sach third of a mile there is a village well populated į 
outside of which are three teuts, in which are men ready to depart. 
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These men gird up their loins, and take in their hands a whip about 
two cubits long, tipped with brass bells. When the runner leaves 
the village, hə holds the letter in one hand, and in the other the 
whip with the bells. He runs with all his strength, and when the 
men in the tents hear the sound of tho bells thoy prepare to receive 
him. When he arrives, one of them takes the letter and sets off 
with all speed. He keeps on oracking his whip until he reaches the 
next ddwah. Thus, these couriers proceed until the letter reaches 
its destination. 

This kind of post is quicker than the horse-post; and the fruits of 
Khurásán, which are much sought after in India, are often conveyed 
by this means, © © © It is by this channel also that great prisoners 
are transported. They are each placed upon a seat, which the run- 
ners take upon their heads and run with. ° 9 ® 

When the intelligencers inform the Sultán of the arrival of a 
stranger in his dominions, he takes full notice of the information. 
The writers do their best to communicate ful? particulars. They 
announce the arrival of a stranger, and desoribe him and his dregs. 
They note the number of his companions, slaves, servants, and beasts. 
They describe his style of travelling and lodging, and give an account 
of his expenditure. Not one of these details is passed over. When 
a traveller arrives at Multán, which is the capital of Sind, he remains 
there until an order is received from the Sultán for his proceeding to 
Court and prescribing the kind of treatment he is to receive. © © © 

It is the custom of the Sultan of India, Abú-1 Mujéhid Muhammad 
Shih, to honour strangers, to favour them, and to distinguish them 
in a manner quite peculiar, by appointing them to governments or 
to places of importance. Most of his courtiers, chamberiains, wastra, 
magistrates, and brothers-in-law are foreigners. © © © 

No stranger admitted to Court can avoid offering a present us 
a kind of introduction, which the Sultán repays by one of much 
greater value. O © When I arrived in Sind, I observed this practice, 
and bought some horses, camels, and slaves from the dealers, 9 9 © 
Two days’ màroh, after crossing the river Sind, we arrived at Janini, 
a fine large town on the banks of the Sind) It possesses some fine 
marketa, and its popalation belongs to a race called Sémireh [Samra], 
who have inhabited the place for a long time, their ancestors having 
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established themselves there since the time of its conquest in the 
time of Hajjaj, son of Yusuf, as is related by historians in the ao- 
counts of the conquest of Sind. 9 © © The people known by the 
name of Sámirah do not eat with any one, and no one must look at 
them when they eat. They do not connect themeelves in marriage 
with any other tribe, nor will others ally themselves with them. 
They had at that time a chief named Unár, whose history I shall 
relate, © © 

We arrived at the imperial residence of Dehli, capital of India, 
which is a famous and large city uniting beauty and strength. It is 
surrounded by a wall, the like of which is unknown in the universe. 
It is the largest city of India, and, in fact, of all the countries subject 
to Islám in the East. 


Description of Dehli. 


Delhi is a city of great extent, and possesses a numerous popu- 
lation. It consists at present of four neighbouring and contiguous 
vities. 

1. Dehli, properly so called, is the old city built by the idolaters, 
which was conquered in the year 584 m. (1188 a.p.). 

2. Siri, also called Daru-l-Khilifat or Seat of the Khalifat. The 
Sultán gave it to Ghiyésu-d din, grandson of the Khalif ’Abbéside 
Al Mustansir, when he came tp visit him. Sultdn ’Aléu-d din and 
his gon Kutbu-d din, of whom we shall have to speak hereafter, 
dwelt there. 

8. Tughlikébad, so called from the name of its founder the Sultán 
Taghlik, father of the Sultán of India whose Court we are now 
visiting. 9° ° 

4. Jahán-panáh, Refuge of the World, specially designed for the 
residence of the reigning Sultán of India, Muhammad Sh4h,. He 
built it, and it was his intention to connect all these’ four cities 
together by one and the same wall. He raised a portion of it, but 
abandoned its completion in consequence of the enormous expense 


ite erection would have entailed. 
The wall which surrounds Dehli has no equal. It is eleven cubits 


thick. Chambers sre constructed in it which are occupied by the 
night watch and the persons charged with the care of the gates. In 
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these chambers aleo there are stores of provisions called ambdr, 
magazines of the munitions of war, and others in which aro kept 
mangonels and ra’ddas (“‘thunderer”—a machine employed in sieges). 
Grain keeps in these chambers without change or the least deteriora- 
tion. I saw some rice taken out of one of these magazines; it was 
black in colour, but good to the taste. I also saw some millet taken 
out. All these provisions had been stored by Sultán Balban ninety 
years before. Horse and foot can pass inside this wall from one end 
of the city to the other. Windows to give light have been opened 
in it on the inside towards the city. The lower part of the wall is 
built of stone, the upper part of brick. The bastions are pumerous 
and closely placed. The city of Dehli has twenty-eight gates. First, 
that of Badáún, which is the principal. 9 9 © 

The chief Kází of Hind and Sind, Kamélu-d din Muhammad, son 
of Burh4nu-d din of Ghazni, Sadr-¢ Jahdn, informed me how the city 
of Dehli was conquered from the infidels in 584 (1188 a.p.). I read 
the same date inscribed upon the mihráb of the great mosque of the 
city. The same person also informed me that Dehli was taken by 
the am(r Kutbu-d din Aibak, who was entitled Sipdh-edldr, meaning 
General of the armies. He was one of the slaves of the venerated 
Shahébu-d din Muhammad, son of Sim the Ghorian, king of Ghazni 
and Khurásán, who had seized upon the kingdom of Ibráhim son 
(grandson) of the warlike Mahmúd bin Subuktigin, who began the 
conquest of India. : 

The aforesaid Shahábu-d din had sent out the amir Kutbu-d din 
with a considerable army. God opened for him the gates of Lahore, 
where he fixed his residence. His power became considerable. He 
was calumniated to the Sultan, and the associates of the monarch 
atrove to inspire him with the idea that Kutbu-d din aimed at 
becoming king of India, and that he was already in open revolt. 
Intelligence of this reached Kutbu-d din. He set of with all speed, 
arrived at Ghazni by night, and presented himself to the Sultán, 
without the knowledge of those who had denounced him. Next day 
Shahábu-d din took his seat upon the throne, and placed Aibak below, 
where he was not visible. The courtiers and associates who had 
maligned Aibak arrived, and when they had all taken their places, 
the king questioned them about Aibak. They reiterated their state» 
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ment that Aibak was in revolt, and said, “ We know for certain that 
he aims at royalty.” Then the Sultán kicked the foot of the throne, 
and clapping his hands, cried out “ Aibak!” “Here am I,” replied 
he, and came forth before his accusers. They wore confounded, 
and in their terror they hastened to kiss the ground. The Sultán 
said to them, “I pardon you this time, but beware how you speak 
against Aibak again.” He ordered Aibak to return to India, and he 
obeyed. He took the city of Dehli, and other cities bemdes. 


Shameu-d din Altameh, 

Shameu-d din Altamsh was the first who reigned in Dehli with 
indeperdent power. Before his accession to the throne he had been 
a slave of the amir Kutbu-d din Aibak, the general of his army and 
his lieutenant, When Kutbu-d din died he assumed the sovereign 
power, and assembled the population to take from them the oath of 
allegiance. The lawyers waited upon him, headed by the Kaziu-l 
Kuzét Wajfhu-d din al Kaséni. They entered into his presence 
and sat down, the Kézfu-l Kuedé sitting down by his side, accord- 
ing to custom. The Sultén knew what they wanted to speak about. 
He raised the corner of the carpet on which he was reclining, and 
presented to them the deed of his manumission. The Kdet and 
the lawyers read it, and then took the oath of allegiance. 
Altamsh became undisputed sovereign, and reigned for twenty-eight 
years. He was just, pious, and virtuous. Among his noteworthy 
characteristics was the zeal with which he endeavoured tq, redress 
wrongs, und to render justice to the oppressed. He made an order 
that any man who suffered from injustice should wear a coloured 
dress. Now all the inhabitants of India wear white clothes; so 
whenever he gave audience, or rode abroad, and saw any one in à 
coloured dress he inquired into his grievance, and took means to 
render him justice against his oppressor. But he was not satisfied 
with this plan, and said: “Some men suffer injustice in the night, 
and I wish to give them redress.” So he placed at the door of his 
palace two marble lions, upon two pedestals which were there, 
Those lions had an iron chain round their necks, from which hung 
à great bell. The victim of injustice came at night and rung the 
bell, and when the Sultán heard it, he immediately inquired into 
the case and gave satisfaction to the complainant. 
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Ruknu-d din. 


At his death Sultán Shamsu-d din left throc sons: Ruknu-d din, 
who succeeded him; Mu’izzu-d dín, and Nasiru-d din, and one 
daughter named Raziya, full sister of Mu’izzu-d din. When 
Ruknu-d din was recognized as Sultin, after the death of his 
father, he began his reign by unjust treatment of his brother, 
Mu'izzu-d din, whom he caused to be put to death. Raziya was 
full sister of this unfortunate prince, and she reproached Ruknu-d 
din with his death, which made him meditate her assassination. 
One Friday he left the palace to go to prayers. Raziya then as- 
cended to the terrace of the Old Palace, called Daulat-khana, close 
by the chief mosque. She was clothed in the garments of the 
wronged, and, presenting herself to the people, she addressed them 
from the terrace, saying, “ My brother has killed his brother, and 
wishes to kill me also.” She then reminded them of the reign of 
her father, and of the many benefits he had bestowed upon them. 
Thereupon the auditors rushed tumultnously towards Ruknu-d din, 
who was in the mosque, seized him, and brought him to Raziya. 
She said, “ Tho slayer must be slain.” So they massacred him in 
retaliation for his murder of his brother. The brother of these two 
princes, Nésiru-d din, was yet in his infancy, so the people agreed 
to recognize Raziya as Sovereign. 


The Empress Rasiya. 


When Ruknu-d din had been killed, the soldiers agreed to place 
his sister, Rasiya, on the throne. They proclaimed her Sovereign, 
and she reigned with absolute authority for four years. She rode 
on horseback as men ride, armed with a bow and quiver, and sur- 
rounded with courtiers. She did not veil her face. She was even- 
tually suspected of an intimacy with one of her slaves, an Abyasin- 
ian by birth, and the people resolved upon deposiug her and giving 
her a husband. So she was deposed and married to one of her 
relations, and her brother, Ndsirn-d din, obtained the supreme power. 


Néeirw-d din, son of Shamsu-d din Altamsh. 


After the deposition of Raziya, her younger brother, Násiru-d din, 
ascended the throne, and for some time exercised royal authority. 
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But Raziya and her husband revolted against him, mounted their 
horses, and, gathering round them their slaves and such disaffected 
persons as were willing to join them, they prepared to give battle. 
Nasiru-d din came ont of Dehli with his slave and lieutenant 
Ghiyasu-d din Balban, who became ruler of the kingdom aftor him. 
The opposing forces met, and Raziya was defeated and obliged to 
fly. Pressed by hunger and overcome with fatigue, she addressed 
herself to a man engagod in cultivating the ground and begged for 
food. Tle gave her a bit of bread, which she devoured, and then 
she was overpowored by sleep. She was dressed in the garments of 
aman; ‘but when tho peasant looked at her as she slept, he perceived 
under her upper garment a tunic trimmed with gold and poarls. See- 
ing she was a woman he killed her, stripped her of her valuables, drove 
away her horse, and buriod her corpse in his field, He thon carried 
some of her garments to the market for sale. The dealers suspected 
him, and took him before the maystrate, who caused him to be 
beaten. The wretch then confessed that he had killed Raziya, and 
told his guards where he had buried her. They exhumed her body, 
washed it, and, wrapping it in a shroud, buried it again in the same 
place. A small shrine was erected over her grave, which is visited 
by pilgrims, and is considered a place of sanctity. It is situated on 
the banks of the Jumna, about a parasang from Dehli. 

After the death of his sister, Nésiru-d din remained undisputed 
master of the State, and reigned in peace for twenty years. fle was 
a religiows king. He made copies of the Holy Book and sold them, 
supporting: himself on the money thus obtained. Kasi Kamálu-d 
din showed'me a copy of the Kurán, written by this arene with 
great taste and elegance. At length his lieutenant, Ghiydsu-d din 
Balban killed him, and succeeded to his throne. 


Sultdn Ghiydsu-d din Balban. 


After Balban hed killed his master Nésiru-din, he reigned with 
absolute power for twenty years. He had previously been lieutenant 
of his predecessor for a similar period. He was one of the best of 
sovereigns—just, clement (kalim), and good. One of his acts of 
generosity was this :—He built a house to which he gave the name, 
“ Abode of security.” All debtors who entered it had their debts 
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discharged, and whoever in fear fled there for refuge found safety. 
If a man who had killed another took refuge there, the Sultan 
bought off the frionds of the deceased; and if any delinquent fled 
there he satisfied those who pursued him. The Sultán was buried 
in this building, and I have visited his tomb. 

© © © The Sultán Shamsu-din Altamsh sent a merchant to buy 
slaves for him at Samarkand, Bokhárá, and Turmuz. This man 
purchased a hundred slaves, among whom was Balban. When they 
were presented to the Sultán, they all pleased him excopt Balban, 
who was short in stature and of mean appearance. The Sultán 
exclaimed, “ I will not take this one,” but the slave cried, * Master 
of the World, for whom have you bought these servants?” The 
Sultán laughed and said, “I have bought them for myself.” 
Balban replied, “ Then buy me, for the love of God.” “ Good,” 
exclaimed tho Sultén. So he purchased him and placed him with 
his other slaves. 

Balban was treated with contempt, and placed among tho water- 
carricrs. Men versed in astrology told the Sultán that one of his 
slaves would take the kingdom from his son and appropriate it to 
himself. They continually reiterated this prediction, but the Sultán 
in his rectitude and justice paid no heed to it. At length they 
repeated this prediction to the chief queen, mother of the king’s sons, 
and she told the Sultén of it. The words now made an impression 
upon him, and he sent for the astrologers and said, “Can you recog- 
nize, if you see him, the slave who shall deprive my son of the 
kingdom?” They replied that thoy had a means by which they 
could pick him out. The Sultan ordered all his slaves to be brought 
out, and sat down to review them. They came before him, class 
after class, and the astrologers looked at them and said, “ We have 
not yet seen him.” It was one o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
water-carriers being hungry, resolved upon collecting a little money 
and sending some one to the market to purchase food. So they 
clubbed their dirhams, and sent Balban with them, because there 
was no one among them who was more despised than he. In the 
market he could not find what his companions wanted, and so he 
went to another market. This delayed him, and when it came to 
the turn of the water-carriers to be passed in review, he had not 
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come back. His companions took his water-bottle and pet, aud 
putting them on the baok of another youth, presented him as Balban. 
When the name of Balban was called, this youth passed before the 
astrologers, and so the review passed over without their finding the 
person they sought. When the review was over, Balban returned, 
for it was the will of God that his destiny shonld be accomplished. 

Eventually the noble qualities of tho slave were discovered, and 
he was made chief of the water-carriers. Thon he entered the army, 
and became in course of time an amfr. Sultán Nasiro-d din, beforo 
he came to the throne, married his daughter, and when he became 
master of the kingdom he made him his lieutenant. Balban dis- 
charged the duties of this office for twenty years, after whioh he 
killed his sovereign, and remained master of the empire for twenty 
years longer, as we have already stated. He had two sons, one of 
them was “the Martyr Khan,” his successor designate, and his 
viceroy in Sind, where he resided in the city of Multan. He was 
killed in a war which he carried on against the Tátárs and Turks 
(Mughals). He left two sons Kai-kubád and Kai-khusra. The 
younger son of Balban was called Nasiru-d din, and ruled as viceroy 
for his father at Lakhnauti. 

Upon the death of “the Martyr Khén,” Balban named Kai- 
khusrd, eon of the deceased, as heir to the throne, preferring him to 
his own son Nasiru-d din. The latter had a son named Mu'izzu-d 
din, who lived at Dehli with his grandfather. This young man, upon 
the death of his grandfather, and while his father was living, became 
successor to the throne under the extraordinary circumstances we 
will now mention. 


Sultán Mu’issu-d din, son of Ndsiru-d din, son of Sulidn Ghigdsu-d 

din Balban. 

Sultán Ghiyésu-d din died in the night while his son Nésiru-din 
was at Lakhnauti, after naming as his successor his grandson Kai- 
khusrú, as we have above stated. Now the chief of the anirs and 
deputy of Sultén Ghiyésu-d din was the enemy of this young prince, 
and he formed a plot against him which succeeded. He drew up a 
document, in which he forged the hands of the chief amirs, attesting 
that they had taken the oath of allegiance to Ma’izzu-d din, grand- 
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son ofethe deceased Balban. Then he presented himself before 
Kai-khusrd, feigning the greatest interest in him, and said: ‘ The 
amirs have sworn allegiance to your cousin, and I fear their designs 
against you.” Kai-khusrf inquired what was best to be done, 
and the chief of the amirsa advised him to fly to Sind and save his 
life. Tho prince asked how he was to get out of the city, as all the 
gates were shut; and the chief amfr answered that he had got the keys 
and would let him out. Wai-khusri thanked him for his offer and 
kissed his hand. The amfr advised him to take horso immediately, 
and so he mounted his horse and was followed by his connexions 
and slaves. Tho amir opened the gate and let him out, and closed 
it immediately he had quitted Dehli. 

The amir then sought an audienco of Mu’izzu-d din, and took the 
oath of submfssion. The young princo inquired how he could be 
Sultan, when the title of heir presumptive belonged to his cousih. 
The chief of the amfre then informed him of the ruse he had used 
against his cousin, and how he had got him to leavo the city. 
Mu'izzu-d din thanked him for his exertions, and accompanied him 
to the palace of the king, where he callod together the amfre and 
courtiers who swore allogiance to him in the course of the night. 
When morning came, the population followed the same course, and 
the authority of Mu’izzu-d dín was firmly established. His father 
was still alive, and was in Bengal at Lakhnauti. When he heard of 
what had taken place, he said, “I am the heir of the kingdom ; 
how, then, can my son have become master, and have gained absolute 
power, while } am alive?” He eet off for Debli with his troops. 
His son also took the field at the head of his army, with the design 
of repuleing him from Dehli. They met near the town of Karra, 
on the banks of the Ganges, a place to which Hindus resort in 
pilgrimage. Nésiru-d dín encamped upon the Karra side of the 
river, and his aon, Sultán Mu’izzu-d din, upon the other, so that the 
river ran between them. They were resolved upon fighting each 
‘other; but God wished to spare the blood of Musulméns, and imbued 
the heart of N&airu-d din with feelings of pity for his aon. So he 
said to himself, “If my son reigns, it will be an honour to me; it 
is only right, then, that I should desire that.” At the same time God 
filled the heart of Mu’izzu-d din with sentiments of submission to 
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his father. Each of these two princes entered a boat, and, without 
any escort of troops, they met in the middle of the river. The 
Sultán kissed the foot of his father and made his excuses; and the 
latter replied, “I give thee my kingdom, and confide the govern- 
ment of it to thee.” Thoroupon he took the oath of fidelity, and 
was about to return to the provinces he possessed, whon his son 
said, “ You must certainly come into my kingdom.” The father 
and son prococded tugether towards Dehli, and entered the palace. 
The father placed Mu’izzu-d din upon the throno, and stood before 
him. The interview which they had upon the river was callod “Tho 
Conjunetion of the Two Auspicious Stars,” bucause of its happy 
‘results, in sparing the blood of the people, and in causing tho fathar 
and son to offer to each other the kingdom, and to abstain from 
fighting. Many poets have celebrated this incident. 

Nasiru-d din roturned to his territories, and some years after died 
there, leaving several children, among whom was Ghiydau-d din 
Bahádur, whom Sultán Tughlik made prisoner, and whom his son, 
Muhammad, released after his death. So the kingdom remained 
in the peaceable possession of Mu’izzu-d din for four years, which 
were like festival days. I have beard a person who lived st 
this period describe the happiness, the cheapness of provisions 
at this time, and the liberality and munificence of Mu’izzu-d din. 
It was this prince who builé the minaret of the northern court 
of the great mosque at Dehli, which has no equal in the universe. 
An inhabitant of India informed me that Mu’izzu-d din was much 
given to the society of women and to drinking; that he was sttacked 
by a malady whioh defod all the efforts of his physicians to cure, 
and that one side of him was dried up (paralysis). Then his 
lieutenant, Jalálu-d din Firéz Shéh Khilji, rose up against him. 


Sultan Jaldlu-d din. 

When, as we have just described, Sultan Mo’izsu-d din was at- 
tacked with hemiplegia, his lieutenant, Jalélu-d din, revolted against 
him, and, going out of the city, he encamped upon a hill a the 
neighbourhood, beside a mortuary chapel called Jeishani. Mu izzu-d 
din sent ont amire to attack him, but all whom he seat with this 
object swore fidelity to JeiAlu-d din, and enrolled themselves in his 
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army. The chief rebel afterwards entered the city and besieged the 
Sultén in his palace for three days. An eye-witness of the fact in- 
formed me that Sultán Mu’izzu-d din suffered from hunger, and could 
get nothing to eat. One of his neighbours sont him some food to 
appease his hunger, but tho rebellious amfr forced his way into the 
palace and Mu’izzu-d din was killed. 

Jalalu-d din succeeded. He was an amiable and good man, and 
his gentleness made him the victim of an assassin, as we shall 
presently relate. He continued in peaceable possession of the throne 
for several years, and built the palace which bears his name. It 
was this building which Sultán Muhammad gave to his brothor-in- 
law, the amir Ghadá, son of Muhanna, when he married him to his 
sister, an event which will be spoken of hereafter. 

Sultán Jaldlu-d din had a son named Ruknu-d din, and a nephew 
called ’Aléu-d din, whom he married to his daughter, and to whom 
he gave tho government of the towns of Karra and Mánikpúr, with 
the dependent territories. Tho wife of ’Aléu-d din tormented him, 
and ho was continually complaining of her to his uncle (and father- 
in-law), Sultán Jalalu-d din, until dissension arose between them 
on the subject. ’Aléu-d din was a sharp and brave man, who had 
often been victorious, and the ambition of govereignty took possession 
of his mind, but he had no wealth but what he won by the point of 
his sword by despoiling the infidels. He set out to carry the holy 
war into the country of Deogir (or Daulat&béd), which is also called 
the country of Kataka, of which mention will be made hereafter. 
Deogir is the capital of Malwa and of Marhata (the country of the 
Mahrattas), and its ruler was the most powerful of all the infidel 
kings. In the course of this expedition, the horse of ’Aldu-d din 
stumbled against a stone and threw his rider. ’Aléu-d din heard 
a sort of jingling noise made by the stone. He ordered the place 
to be dug up, and a considerable treasure was found under the stone, 
whioh he divided among his companions. When he arrived at 
Deogtr, the ruler submitted and surrendered the city without fight- 
ing, making valuable presents to his conqueror. 'Aláu-d din re- 
turned to Karra, but did not send any portion of the spoil to his 
uncle. Certain persons stirred up the feelings of his uncle against 
him, and the Sultán summoned him. He refused to go to Court, 
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and the Sultán then said, “I will go and bring him, for he is to me 
as a gon.” Accordingly he set out with his army, and marched until 
he reached the bank of the river opposite to Karra, at the same place 
where Sultán Mu’izzu-d din had encamped when he went to meet his 
fathor, Nasiru-d din. He embarked on the river to go and meet his 
nephew. Tho latter also took boat with the intention of making 
an end of the Sultán, and he said to his companions, ‘“ When I 
embrace him, kill him.” When the two princes met in the middle 
of the river, the nephew embraced his uncle, and his companions 
dospatched the Sultan as he had instructed them. The murderer 
seized pon the kingdom, and took command of the troops of his 
victim. 


Sultán Aldu-d din Muhammad Shah Khsh}. 


When he had killed his uncle he became master of the kingdom, 
and the greater part of the troops of Jalalu-d din passed over to his 
side. The rest returned to Dehli and gathered round Ruknu-d din. 
The latter marched out to attack the murderer, but all his soldiers 
deserted to 'Aláu-d din, and he fled to Sind. ’Al4u-d din took pos- 
session of the palace and reigned peaceably for twenty years. He 
was one of the best of Syltins, and the people of India eulogize 
him highly. He personally examined the affairs of his people, and 
inquired into the price of provisions. Every day the muhtasib, or 
inspector of the marketa, whom the Indians called ráfs or chief, had 
to attend before him. It is said that one day he questioned the 
inspector about the dearness of meat, and he was told that it arose 
from the high tax upon bullooks. He ordered the tax to be abolished 
and the dealers to be brought before him. He gave them money, 
and said, “ With this buy bullocks and sheep, and sell them ; the 
price that they fetch must be paid to the treasury, and you shall 
receive an allowance for selling them.” This (order) was carried 
into execution. And the Sultán acted in a similar way in respect of 
the fabrics brought from Daulatabad. When oorn reached a high 
price he opened the granaries of the State, and sold their stores, 
until the price came down. It is said that on one ooossion the price 
of corn rose, and he ordered the dealers to sell it at a price which 
he fixed. They refused to sell it at the price named. He then 
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ordered that nobody should purchase grain except at the govern- 
ment stores, and he sold it to the people for six months. The 
monopolists wore afraid that their stocks would be devoured by 
weevils, and they begged permission to sell. The Sultán gavo them 
leave, but upon condition that they sold at a price lower than they 
had before rofused. 

’Alan-d din never rode on horseback, either to go to public prayer 
on Fridays, or on festivals, or on any occasion whatover. The reason 
of this was that he had a nephew, named Sulaimén Shih, whom he 
loved and favoured. One day he mbunted his horse to go a-hunting 
with this nephew, and this one conceived the idca of dealing with 
his uncle as he, ’Aldiu-d din, had dealt with his uncle Jalálu-d din, 
that is, of assassinating him. So when the Sultán alighted to tuke 
breakfast, he discharged an arrow at him and brought him down, 
but a slave covered him with a shield. The nephew came up to 
finish him, but the slaves told him that he was dead. He, bo- 
lieving them, rode off and entered the women’s apartments in the 
palace. The Sultan recovered from his fainting fit, mounted his 
his horse, and gathered together his troops. His nephew fled, but 
he was captured and brought before the Sultén. He slew him, and 
after that ceased to ride on horseback. 

*Aldu-d din had several sons, whose names were—1. Khizr Khán, 
2. Shadi Khén, 3. Abú Bakr Khén, 4. Mubárak Khán, also called 
Kutbu-d din, who became king, 6. Shahébu-d din, "Kutbu-d din 
was treated unkindly by his father, and received very little notice. 
Tho Sultán bestowed honours on all his brothers—that is, he granted 
them banners and druma; but on him he conferred nothing. But 
one day the Sultan said to him, “I really must give you what I 
have given your brothers.” Kutbu-d din replied, “It is God who 
will give it me.” This answer alarmed his father, who became 
afraid of him, The Sultán was then attacked by the malady of 
which he died. The wife by whom he had his son Khizr Khán, 
and who was called Méb-hakk, had a brother named Sanjar, with 
whom she conspired to raise Khizr Khén to the throne. Malik 
Náíb, the chief of the Sultén’s amirs, who was called Al Alfi,' þe- 
cause his master had bought him for 1,000 (alf) ankas, that is, 

3 Hamir dindri, 
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2,500 African dindre. This Malik Náíb got knowledge of- the 
plot and informed the Sultán. Thereupon he gave his attendants 
this order: “ When Sanjar enters the room where I am, I will give 
him a robe. As he is putting it on, seize him by the sleeves, throw 
him down, and despatch him.” This order was exactly executed. 

Khizr Khán was then absent at a place called Sandabat (Sonpat), 
one day's journey from Dehli, whither he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to the tombs of certain martyrs buriod there. He had made a vow 
to walk thither on foot, and pray for the health of his father. But 
when Khizr Khan hoard that hts father had killed his maternal uncle, 
he was greatly concerned, and tore the collar of his garment, as 
the Indéans are in the habit of doing when any one dies who is dear 
to them. Tis father, on hearing this, was much annoyed, and when 
Khizr Khén appeared before him, he roprimanded and censured him. 
Then he ordered irons to be put upon his bands and feet, and gave 
him into the charge of Malik Nath above mentioned, with orders to 
convey him to the fortress of Gwalior. This is an isolated fort, in 
the midst of idolatrous Hindus, at ten days’ journey from Dehli, 
and it is impregnable. I resided there some time. When Malik 
NAb took the prince to this strong fort, he gave him into the charge 
of the kotwál, or the commandant, and of the mufrids or saménis 
(regularly enrolled soldiers), and told them not to say that their 
prisoner was the son of the Sultán, but to treat him honourably. 
He was the Sultán’s most bitter enemy, so they were to guard him 
as an enemy. 

Finally, the Sultán’s malady growing worse, he told Malik Náíb 
to send some one to fetch Khizr Khán, that he might proclaim him 
his successor. Malik Náíb acquiesced, but he delayed from day to 
day to execute the order, and whenever his master inquired about 
the matter, he replied that his son would soon arrive. He continued 
to act thus until the Sultán died. 


Sultán Shahdbu-é din, son of ‘Aldu-d din. 
isod his 
When the Sultán ’Alén-d din was dead, Malik Náíb raised 
younger son, Shab4bu-d din, to the throne. The people took the 
cath of obedience to him, bat Malik Nib kept him under his own 
direction, and after depriving Abfi Bakr Khán and Bhédi Khén of 
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sight, he sent them to Gwalior. Ho also ordered their brother Khizr 
Khan, who was imprisoned in the same place, to be blinded. They 
were imprisoned, as well as Kutbu-d dín, but the minister spared the 
sight of the latter. Sultán ’Al&u-d din had two slaves, who were 
his personal attendants; one was called Bashfr and tho other Mu- 
bashir. The chief princess, widow of ’Aldu-d dín, and daughter of 
Sultán Mu’izzu-d din, sent for them, recounted the benefits 
which they had received from their late master, and said, “This 
eunuch, Malik Náíb, has treated my children in the way you know 
of, and now he wants to kill Kutbu-d din.” They replied, “You 
shall see what we will do.” It was usual for them to pass thenight 
near Malik Na{b, and to enter armed into his presence. They went 
to wait upon him the following night in his Khurram-gdh, as the 
Indians call a kind of room constructed of planks and hung with 
cloth. Here the wazfr slept;—on the terrace of the palace during 
the rainy season. It so happened that he took the sword worn by 
one of these conspirators, brandished it, and returned it, The slave 
then struck him with it, and his companion gave him another blow. 
Then they out off his head, and, carrying it to the prison of Kutbu-d 
din, and throwing it down at his feet, delivered him from captivity. 
The prince went and joined his brother, Shah&bu-d din, and stayed 
with him several days, as if he had been his lieutenant, but at length 
he resolved to depose him, and carried out his design. 


Sultán Kutbu-d din, son of Sultdn ‘Aldu-d din. 


This prince deposed his brother Shahébu-d din, out off one of his 
fingers, and sent him to Gwalior, where he was imprisoned with his 
brothers. The kingdom came peaceably into tho hands of Kutbu-d 
din, who left Dehli, his capital, to proceed to Daulatébéd, forty days’ 
journey distant. The road between these two places is bordered with 
trees, such as the willow and others, so that the traveller might think 
himself in a garden. In the space of every mile there are three déwas, 
or posting-houses, of which the arrangements have been already de- 
scribed. At each of these stations the traveller finds all that he 
needs, as if his forty days’ journey lay through a market. Thus 
the road goes on for six months’ journey, till it reaches the country 
of Tilang and Ma’bar. At every station there is a palace for the 
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Sultán and a corner for the traveller, and poor people have no need 
to carry with them provisions for their journey. 

After Sultán Kutbu-d din had set off on this expedition, certain 
amirs determined among themselves to revolt against him, and to 
place a son of his imprisoned brothor Khizr Khin upon the throne. 
This child was about ten years old, and wag near the Sultán. When 
tho latter heard of this plot of the amirs, hë took his nephew, seized 
him by the feet, and dashed his head against tho stones till his 
brains were scattered. He then sent an amir, named Malik Shéh, to 
Gwalior, whero the father and uncles of the child were confined, 
with erders to kill them all. Kází Zainu-d din Mubárak, kází of 
this stronghold, gave me the following account:—* Malik Sháh 
reached us one morning, whilst I was with Khizr Khán in his 
prison. When the captive heard of his arrival, he was frightened, 
and changed colour. The amfr came in, and he said to him, ‘Why 
have you come?’ and he answered ‘Upon a matter which concerns 
the Lord of the World.’ The prince asked if his life was safe, and 
he answered ‘Yes.’ Thereupon the amir went out and called for 
the kotwál, or commandant, and his mufrids, or soldiors, to the 
number of 800; he sent for me, as well as the notaries, and pro- 
duced the order of the Sultán. The men of the garrison read it, 
then went to Shahdbu-d din, the deposed Sultán, and cut off his 
head. He was very collected, and showod no sign of fear. Then 
they beheaded Abú Bakr and Shádí Khan. When they went to 
decapitate Khizr Khan, he was overcome with fear and stupor. His 
mother was with him, but the executioners shut the door against her 
and killed him. Then they dragged the four bodies to a ditch, with- 
out either wrapping them in shrouds or washing them. They ae 
exhumed after some years and were interred in the tombs of their 
ancestors.” The mother of Khizr Kh4n survived some time. I 
saw her at Meoca in the year 728 m. (a.D. 1827). 

The fort of Gwalior here spoken of is situated on tho top of a 
high mountain, and appears, so to speak, to bo cut out of the rock 
itself, There is no other mountain in face of it. There are sub- 
terranean cisterns in it, and it contains also about twenty bricked 
wells. Manjaniks and ‘orrddas are mounted on the walls The 
passage to the fortress is up a spacious road, which elephants and 
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horses can ascend. Noar the gate of the fort there is the figure of 
an elephant, sculptured in stone, carrying its driver. When seen 
from a distance, it seems to be a real elephant. At the base of the 
fortress there is a fine town, built entirely of white hewn stone, 
mosques and houses alike. No wood is seen except in the doors. 
It is tho same with the palace of the king, tho domes and halls. 
Most of the business mên of this town are idolaters, and thore are 
about 600 horsemen of the royal army there, who never cease to fight 
with tho infidels by whom the placo is surrounded. 

When Kutbu-d din had killed his brothers, and he had become 
sole master, without any one loft to fight with him or revolt egainst 
him, God raised up against him his favourite servant, tho most 
powerful of his amfra and the highest in dignity, Nasiru-d din 
Khueri Khan. This man attacked him unawares, killed him, and 
remained absolute master of the kingdom. But this did not last 
long. God raised also against him one who dethroned and then 
killed him. This was the Sultán Tughlik, as will hereafter be fully 
recorded, God willing ! 


Khuart Khan Ndsiru-d din. 


Khusri Khán was one of the principal amfrs of Kutbu-d din. 
He was brave and handsome. He had conquered the country of 
Chanderi, and also that of Ma’bar, which are among the most fertile 
regions of India, and are at a distance of six months’ journey from 
Dehli. Kutbu-d din liked this man very much, and showed great 
fondness for him;—this was the cause of the Sultan's meeting death 
at his bands. © © © One day Khbusri Khén told the Sultán that 
several Hindus desired to become Musulméns. It is one of the 
eustoms in this country that, when a person wishes to become a 
ponyert to Islám, he is brought before the king, who gives him 
a fine robe and a necklace and bracelets of gold, proportionate in 
value to his rank. The Sultén told Khusré to bring the Hindus 
before him, put the amir replied that they were ashamed to come 
by day on acponnt of their relations and co-religionists. Sp the 
Sultén told him to bring them at night. 

Khusra Khin gathered a troop of Indians, chosen from among 
the bravest and greetest; his brother, the Khde-i Khdnda, was 
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among them. It was the hot season, and the Sultén slept on the 
roof of the palace, having only a few eunuchs around him. When 
the Indians bearing their weapons had passed four gates of the 
palace and arrived at the fifth, Kaz{ Khan, the keeper of tho keys, 
was startled by their proceedings, and suspected that they had some 
evil design in view. So he prevented their entrance, and said he 
would not let them pass without distinct order from the mouth of 
the king himself. Finding themeelves thus stopped, they fell upon 
him and killed him. The noise arising from this contention grew 
loud and reached the Sultán, who asked what it was, and Khusra 
Khén told him that it was made by the Indians, who wero coming 
to mako their profession. Kaz{ Khfin had opposed their entrance, 
and hence a tumult had arisen. The Sultán was alarmed and rose 
to go into the inner part of the palace, but the door was closed and 
the eunuchs stood near it. The Sultán knocked at tho door. Khusré 
Khán then seized him in his arm: from behind, but the king was 
the stronger and threw him down. The Indians entered, and 
Khusrá Khan called out to them, “Here he is upon me, kill him!” 
So they murdered him and cut off his head, whioh they threw from 
the roof of the palace into the court-yard. 

Khuera Khan sent immediately for the amírs and malike who 
were not yet aware of what had happened. Each party that entered 
found him seated on the throne. They took the oath (of allegiance) 
to him, and when morning came he proclaimed bis accession, de- 
spatched his orders into all the provinces, and sent a robe of honour 
to each amir, They all submitted to him with the exception of 
Tughlik Shah, father of Sultán Muhammad Shah, who was then 
governor of Díbálpúr, in Sind. When he received the robe of 
honour whioh Khusr&é had allotted to him, he threw it on the ground 
and sat upon it, Khusra Khén sent his brother, the Khdn-i Khánán, 
against him, but Tugblik defeated him and afterwards killed him, 
as will be narrated in the account of the reign of Tughlik. 

Khusrf Khan, upon becoming king, showed great favour to the 
Hindus, and issued objectionable orders, such as an order prohibiting 
the slaughter of bullocks, in deference to the practice of the idolatroay 
Indians, who do not allow these animals to be killed. © © ë 
Such conduct was one of the causes which made Khusrfi Khan hate- 
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ful to the Musulmáns, and made them incline in favour of Tughlik. 
Khusri’s reign did not last long, and the days of his power were not 
numerous, as we shall relate. 


Sultán Ghiydsu-d din Tughhk Shah. 


The shaikh and pious imám Ruknu-d din 9° © © gave me the 
following account in his hermitage at Multdn. Sultán Tughlik be- 
longed to the race of Turks called Karauna,' who inhabit the moun- 
tains between Sind and the country of the Turks. He was in a very 
humble condition, and went to Sind as servant of a certain morchant, 
as his golwdn{, or groom. This took place in the reign of *Aléu-d 
dn, whose brother, Ulú Khin,* was governor of Sind. Tughlik 
entered his service and was attached to his person, being enrolled 
among his piddas or footmen. Afterwards he distinguished himself 
by his bravery, and was entered among the horsemen; thon he be- 
came a subordinate amfr, and Ulú Khan made him his master of the 
horse. Finally, he became one of the great amfrs, and received the 
title of al malik al ghdz{, “warlike prince.” I have seen the follow- 
ing inscription, which is placed over the sacrarium of the mosque 
\which he built at Multén: “I have fought with the Tatars twenty- 
nine times, and have defeated them. It is for this that I have been 
called ‘the warlike prince.’” 

When Kutbu-d din became king, he made Tughlik governor of 
the town and district of Díbálpúr; and he made his son (the present 
Sultan of India) superintendent of the imperial stables. He was 
called Jaund, the Sun; when he became king he called himself 
Muhammad Shéh. Kutbu-d din being dead, and Khusrú Khán 
having succeeded, he confirmed Jauné in his office as master of the 
horse. When Tughlik wanted to rebel, he had 300 comrades in 
whom he put confidence in the day of battle. He wrote to Kishla 
Kh4n, who was then at Multan, three days journey from Dibélpir, 
calling upon him for assistance, reminding him of the favours of 
Kutbu-d din, and urging him to exact vengeance for the murder of 
that king. The son of Kishla Khén resided at Debli, and, oon- 
sequently, he replied to Tughlik that if his son were with him he 

1 ee Asiatique, Tome II., 1844, pp. B16; 617. D’Ohsson Hist. des Mongols, 
IV., p. 4 ? Ulugh Khan. 
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would certainly help his design. Tughlik wrote to his son, Mu- 
hammad Shih, to inform him of his resolve, and desiring him to 
fly from Dehli to meet him, bringing with him the son of Kishla 
Khan. The young nobleman contrived a stratagem against Khusri 
Khan, which was successful. He told him that the horses had 
grown fat and heavy, and that they required exercise. Khusrú 
Khan accordingly gave permission for taking them out. So tbe 
master of the horse mounted on horseback every day, and, followed 
by his subordinates, he rode about from one to three hours; he 
even extended his absence to four hours, so that ono day he was out 
till n@on had passed, which is the time when the Indians dine. 
The Sultán sent out to look after him, but nothing could be heard 
of him, and he joined his father, together with the son of Kishlú 
Khan. 

Tughlik then openly rebelled and collected his forces. Kishla 
Khán also joined him with his soldiers. The Sultan sont out his 
brother, the Khdn-i Khánán, to give them battle, but they totally de- 
feated hifa, and his army passed over to their side. The Khdn-i Khdndn 
returned to his brother; his officers were slain and his treasure 
captured, Tughlik then proceeded towards Dehli. Khusré Khan 
went out to meet him with his army, and encamped near the oity 
at a place called Asyé-béd, that is to say, the windmill. He ordered 
the treasures to be opened, and he gave away the money by bags, 
not by weight or definite sums. The battle began between him and 
Tughlik, and the Indians fought with the greatest fury. Tughlik’s 
troops were defeated, his camp was pillaged, and he remained sur- 
rounded by his 300 old companions. He cried, “Whither can wo 
fly? We shall be taken everywhere and killed.” The soldiers 
of Khusrú were busy plundering, and were scattered, so that there 
remained only a few near him. Tughlik and his companions went 
against him. In this country the presence of the sovereign is al- 
ways indicated by the umbrella carried over his head. °° 

When Tughblik and his companions advanced against Khusri, 
the fight began again between them and the Hindus: the Sultan's 
dismounted from his horse, threw away his garments and arms, and 
keeping only his shirt, he let his hair fall upon his shoulders as the 
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Jakíre of India do. Thon he went into a garden near at hand. The 
people gathered round Tughlik, who proceeded towards the city. The 
governor brought him the keys. He entered tho palace and lodged 
in one of its wings; then he said to Kishli Khan, “Be thou Sultan!” 
Tho Khan replied, “ Rather you.” They disputed together, but at 
length Kishlú Khan said to Tughlik, “If you refuse to be Sultan, 
your son will obtain the sovereign power.” Tughlik was averse to 
this, so he accepted the government, and sat upon tho royal throne. 
The nobles and common people took their oaths to him. 

After three days Khusrú Khan, still concealed in the same garden, 
was hard pressed by hunger. He came out of his hiding-plave and 
walked about. Then he met the keeper of the garden, and asked 
him for some food. The man had none to give him, so Khusri 
gave him his ring and told him to go and pawn it, and buy food. 
When this person went into the market with the ring, the people 
had their suspiciona, and they took him to the police magistrate. 
The latter conducted him to Tughlik, to whom he made known who 
had given him the ring. Tughlik sent his son Muhammad*to bring 
in Khusrú, and Muhammad seized him, placed him on a édiu, or 
baggage-horse, and brought him to his father. When Khusri went 
into the presence of Tughlik, he said: “I am hungry, give me 
something to eat.” The new sovereign ordered him to be served 
with sharbat, food, beer, and lastly betel. When he had eaten he 
rose and said, “ O Tughlik, deal with me after the manner of kings, 
and do not dishonour me.” Tughlik complied with his request; he 
ordered him to be beheaded, and he was executed on the very spot 
where he had killed Kutbu-d din. His head and his body were 
thrown from the roof of the palace, as he had done with the head 
of his predecessor. Afterwards, Tughlik ordered his corpse to be 
washed, wrapped in a shroud, and buried in a tomb which he him- 
self had built. Tughlik was a just and excellent prinoe, and he 
enjoyed the sovereign power in peace for four years. 

When Tughlik was firmly established in his capital, he sent his 
son, Muhammad, to make the conquest of Tilang, three monthsr 
march from Dehli. He sent with him a considerable army, attached 
to which were the principal awfre, such as Malik Timar, Malik 
Tigin, Medik Káfúr the seal-bearer, Malik Bairam, and others. 
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When Muhammad arrived in Tilang, he was desirous of rovolting. 
He had for a companion a man called 'Ubaid, who was a poet and 
lawyer. He ordered him to spread a report of the Sultén Tughlik 
being dead, for he supposed that all men, on hearing this intelligence, 
would in hot haste tender him their oath of fidelity. This news 
spread among the soldiers, but the amfrs did not bolieve it. Every 
one of them beat his drums and revolted. No one remained near 
Muhammad, and the chiofs wished to kill him. Malik Tim4r pre- 
vented them, and protected him. He fled to his father with ton 
horsemen, whom he called his “faithful friends.” His father gavo 
him nféney and troops, and commanded him to return to Tilang, and 
he obeyed. But the Sultán was acquainted with hia design; he 
killed the lawyer ’Ubaid, and he ordered Malik Káfúr, the seal- 
bearer, to bo put to death. A tont peg was driven into the ground, 
and the upper end of it was sharpened. This was driven into the 
throat of Káfúr, who was placed thoreon, face downwards, and it 
came out by one of his riba. Thus he was loft. The other 
amirs fled to Sultán Shamsu-d din, son of Sultan Nasiru-d din, gon 
of Sultan Ghiydsu-d din Balban, and established themselves at his 
Court (at Lakhnauti). 

The fugitive amfrs dwelt with Sultán Shamsu-d din. Soon after- 
wards he died, leaving his throne to his son, Shahébu-d din. This 
prince succeeded his father, but kis younger brother, Ghiyasu-d din 
Bahadur Burah (this last word signifies in the Indian language 
black), overpowered him, seized upon the kingdom, and killed his 
brother Katli Khan, and most of his other brothers. Two of them, 
Sultán Shahébu-d din and Nasiru-d din, fled to Tughlik, who marched 
forth with them to fight with the fratricide. He left his son Mu- 
hammad in his kingdom as viceroy, and advanced in haste to the 
country of Lakhnauti. He subdued it, made the Sultan Ghiy&su-d 
din prisoner, and set off on the march to his capital, carrying his 
prisoner with him. 

' There was then at Debli a saint, Nizimu-d din Badáúní. Mu- 
hammad, the Bultán’s son, often visited him, to pay him respect in 
the eyes of his followers and to implore his prayers. The shaikh 
was subject to ecstatic fits, in which he lost all control of himself. 
Tho Saltdn’s son directed his servants to let him know when the 
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shatkk was in ono of these fits. When he was seized with a fit the 
prince was informed, and he went to him. As soon as the shatkh 
saw him he exclaimed, ‘We give him the throne.” Afterwards ho 
died while the Sultén was absent, and the Sultán’s son, Muhammad, 
bore his bier upon his shoulder. The father heard of this; he sus- 
pected his son and threatened him. Other actions had already 
aroused suspicions in Tughlik against his son. Ho was annoyed to 
seo him buy a great numbor of slaves, and make magnificont presents 
to secure friends. Now his anger against him increased. Tho Sultan 
was informed that the astrologers had predicted that he would never 
entor ngain the city of Dehli on returning from his expedition. He 
replied by throats against them. 

When he came near to his capiti, on his return from the expedi- 
tion, he ordered his son to build fo: him a palace, or, as these people 
call it, a kushk, near a river, which runs by a placo called Afghánpúr. 
Muhammad built it in the course of three days, making it chiefly of 
wood. It was elevated above the ground, and rested on pillars of 
wood, Muhammad planned it scientifically, and Malik Záda was 
charged to see the plans carried out. This man was afterwards 
known by the title of Khwéja-i Jahén. His real name was Ahmad. 
son of Ayis. He was then inspector of buildings, but he afterwards 
became chief wazír of Sultán Muhammad. The object which these 
two persons kept in view in building the kushk was this,—that it 
should fall down with a crash when the elephants touched it in a 
certain part. The Sultán stopped at this building and feasted the 
people, who afterwards dispersed. His son asked permission to 
parade the elephants before him, fully accoutred. The Sultán con- 
sented. 

Shaikh Ruknu-d din told mo that he was then near the Sultdn, 
and that the Sultén’s favourite son, Mahmúd, was with them. There- 
upon Muhammad came and said to the shaikh, “ Master, it is now 
the time for afternoon prayer, go down and pray.” I went down, 
said the shaikh, and they brought the elephants up on one side, ds 
the prince and his confidant had arranged. When the animals passed 
along that side, the building fell down upon the Sultán and his son 
Mahmúd. I heard the noise, continued the shaskk, and I returned 
without having saìd my prayer. I saw that the building had fallen. 
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The Sultén’s son, Muhammad, ordered pickaxos and shovels to be 
brought to dig and seek for his father, but he mado signs for them 
not to hurry, and tho tools were not brought till after sunset. Then 
they hogan to dig, and they found the Sultán, who had bent over his 
son to save lim from death. Some assert that Tughlik was taken 
out dead; others, on the contrary, maintain that he was alivo, and 
that an end was made of him. He was carried away at night to 
the tomb which he had himeolf built near tho city called after him 
Tughlikabdd, and there he was interred. 9 © © 

It was to the skilful management of the teazfr, Khwéja-i Jahán, 
in coastructing tho edifico which fell npon Tughlik, that he owed the 
position he held with Sultin Muhammad, and the partiality which 
the latter had for him. No one? whether toazfr or otherwise, enjoyed 
anything like the consideration in which he was hold by the Sultán, 
and nevor attained the high position which he poxssessod near him. 


Sultan Abt-l Mujahid Muhammad Shih. 


When the Sultán Tughlik was dead, his son Muhammad took pos- 
session of the kingdom, without enoountering either adversary or 
rebel. As we have said above, his name was Jauni; but when he 
became king he called himself Muhammad, and received the sur- 
name of Abi-l Mujahid. All that I have recountod about the history 
of the Sulténs of India, I hoard and learned, or, at least, the greater 
part, from the mouth of Shaikh Kamélu-d din, son of Burhanu-d 
din, of Ghazni, chief kdzf. As to the adventures of this king, the 
greater part came under my own observation while living in his 
territories. 

Muhammad is a man who, above all others, is fond of making 
presents and shedding blood. There may always be seen at his gate 
some poor person becoming rich, or some living one condemned to 
death. His generous and bravo actions, and his cruel and violent 
deeds, have obtained notoriety among the people. In spite of this, 
be is the most humble of men, and the one who exhibits tho greatest 
equity. The ceremonies of religion are dear to his heart, and he is 
very severe in respect of prayer and the punishment which follows, 
ita neglect. He is one of those kings whose good fortune is great, 
and whose happy success exceeds the ordinary limit; but his dis- 
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tinguishing charactoristic is generosity. I shall mention among the 
instances of his liberality, some marvels of which the like has never 
beon reported of any of the princes who have precoded him. I call 
(tod, his angels and prophets, to witness that all I say about his 
boundless munificence is the plain truth. ° © © 

The palace of the Sultán at Dehli is called Dár-sará, and it has 
a great number of gates. At the first there is a troop of men posted 
on guard. © 9 ® Outside the first gate there are stages on which 
the executioners sit who havo to kill people. It is the custom with 
this people that whenever the Sultán orders the execution of a person, 
he is despatched at the door of the hall of audience, and hissbody 
remains there three days, © © © The third door abuts upon the 
hall of audience. an immense chamber callod Hazdr-sutin, or “the 
thousand columns.” These pillars aro of varnished wood, and sup- 
port a wooden roof painted in the most admirablo style. Here 
people seat themselves, and in this hall the Sultán holds his great 
public audiences. [Etiquette of the Court.—Many instances of the 
Sultdn's liberaltty and generosity. | 

When drought prevailed throughout India and Sind, and the 
scarcity was so great that the man of wheat was worth six dindra, 
the Sultién gave orders that provisions for six months should be sup- 
pliod to all the inhabitants of Dehli from the royal granaries. ° ° © 
The officers of justice made rogisters of the people of the different 
streets, and these being sent up, each person received sufficient pro- 
visions to last him for six months. 

The Sultan, notwithstanding all I have said about his humility, 
his justice, his kindness to the poor, and his boundless generosity, 
was much given to bloodshed. It rarely happened that the corpse 
of some one who had been killed was not to be seen at the gate of 
his palace. J have often seen men killed and their bodies left there. 
One day I went to his palace and my horse shied. I looked before 
me, and I saw a white heap on the ground, and when I asked what 
it was, one of my companions said it was the tgunk of a man out 
into three pieces. This sovereign punished little faults like great 
ones, and spared neither the learned, the religious, nor the noble. 
Every day hundreds of individuals were brought chained into his 
hall of audience; their hands tied to their necks and their feet 
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bound together. Some wore killed, and others wore tortured, or 
well beaten. It was his practice to have all persons in prison 
brought beforo him every day except Friday. This day was to 
them a day of respite, and they passed it in cleaning themselves 
and taking rest. God preserve us from evil ! 


The Sultan's murder of his brother. 


The Sultán had a brother named Mas’id Khin, whose mother was 
a-daughter of Sultán ’Aldu-d din. This Mas’id was one of the 
handsomest fellows I have ever seon. The king suspected him of 
intending to rebel, so he questioned him, and, under fear of tho 
torture, Mas’ad confessed the charge. Indeed, every one who denies 
charges of this nature, which the Sultán brings against him, is put 
to the torture, and most people prefor death to being tortured. Tho 
Sultán had his brothor’s head cut off in the palace, and the corpse, 
according to custom, was left negiected for three days in the same 
place. The mother of Mas’dd had been stoned two years before in 
the same place on a charge of debauchery or adultery. ° 9 © 

On one occasion the Sultén sent a part of his army, under Malik 
Yusuf Bughra, to fight against the Hindus in tho mountains near 
Dehli. Yusuf started with nearly all his men, but some of the 
soldiers stayed behind. He wrote to the Sovercign informing him 
of the fact, and he directed search to be made throughont tho city, 
and every man who had remained behind to be apprehended. Three 
hundred of them were taken. The Sultán ordered all of them to be 
killed, and he was obeyed. 

Destruction of Dehli. 

One of the most serious charges against this Sultin is that he 
forced all the inhabitants of Dehli to leave their homes. His motive 
for this act was that the people of Dehli wrote letters full of insults 
and inveotives against the Sultán. They sealed them up, and writ- 
ing upon them thelb words, “ By the head of the king of the world, 
no one but himself must read this writing,” they threw them et 
night into the hall of audience. When the Sultén opened them he 
found that they contained insults and invectives against himself. 
He decided to ruin Dehli, so he purchased all the houses and inns 
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from the inhabitants, paid them the price, and then ordered them to 
remove to Daulatébid. At first thoy were unwilling to obey, but 
the crier of the monarch proclaimed that no one must be found in 
Dehli after threo days. 

The greater part of the inhabitants departed, but some hid theni- 
selves in the houses. The Sultán ordered a rigorous search to be 
made for any that remained. His slaves found two men in the 
streets: one was paralyzed, the other blind. They were brought 
before the sovereign, who ordered the paralytic to be shot away 
from a manjanfk, and the blind man to be dragged from Dehli to 
Daulatabid, a journey of forty days’ distance. The poor wretch 
fell in pieces during the journey, and only one of his legs reached 
Daulatébid. All the inhabitants of Dehli left; they abandoned 
their baggage and their merchandizo, and the city remained a perfect 
desert. 

A person in whom I felt confidence assured me that the Sultan 
mounted one evening upon the roof of his palace, and, casting his 
eyes over tho city of Dehli. in which there was neither fire, smoke, 
nor light, ho said, “Now my heart is satisfied, and my feelings are 
appeased.” Some time after he wrote to the inhabitants of different 
provinces, commanding them to go to Dehli and repeople it. They 
ruined their own countries, but they did not populate Dehli, so vast 
and immense is that city. In fact, it is one of the greatest cities in 
the universe. When we ontered this capital we found it in the state 
which has been described. It was empty, abandoned, and had but 
a small population. 


Rebellion of Bahdu-d din. 


Sultán Tughlik had a nephew, son of his sister, named ‘Bahéu-d 
din Gushtasp, whom he made governor of a province. This man 
was a brave warrior, a hero; and when his uncle was dead he refused 
to give his oath to the late Sultén’s son and successor. The Sultán 
sent a force against-him; ° © © there was a Merce battle, ° © o 
and the Sultán’s troops gained the victory. Baháu-d din fled to one 
of the Hindu princes, called the Rái of Kambila. © © © This 
prince had territories situated among inaccessible mountains, and 
was one of the chief princes of the infidela. 
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When Baháu-d din made his escape to this prince, ho was pursued 
Ly the soldiers of the Sultán of India, who surrounded the rdf’s 
territorios. Tho infidel saw his danger, for his stores of grain were 
exhausted, und his great foar was that the enemy would carry off 
his person by force; so he said to Bahdu-d din, “Thou seest how we 
are situated. I am resolved to die with my family, and with all 
who will imitate me. Go to such and such a prince (naming a 
Hindu princo), and stay with him; ho will defend thee.” He sent 
some one to conduct him thither. Then he commanded a great fire 
to be prepared and lighted. Thon he bumed his furniture, and said 
to his*wives and daughtors, “I am going to die, and such of you as 
profor it, do the same.” Thon it was seen that cach one of these 
women washed herself, rubbed her body with sandal-wood, kissed 
the ground before the ráí of Kambila, and threw herself upon the 
pile. All perished. The wives of his nobles, ministers, and chiof 
men imitated them, and other women also did the samo. 

The rdf, in his turn, washed, rubbed himself with sandal, and 
took his arms, but did not put on his broastplate. Those of his 
men who resolved to die with him followed his example. They 
sallied forth to meet tho troops of tho Sultan, and fought till every 
one of them fell dead. Tho town was taken, its inhabitants were 
made prisoners, and elevon sons of the rdf were made prisonors and 
carried to the Sultán, who made them all Musulmans. The Sultán 
mado them amfra, and treated them with great honour, as much for 
their illustrious birth as in admiration of the conduct of their father. 
Of these brothers, I saw near the Sultán, Nasr, Bakhtiyér, and the 
keeper of the seals, who carried the ring with which the Sultan's 
drinking-water was sealed. His name was Abú Muslim, and we 
were cofhpanions and friends. 

After the death of the rdf of Kambila, the troops of the Sultán 
proceeded towarda the country of the infidel with whom Bahau-d 
din had taken refuge, and surrounded it. This prince said, “T 
cannot do as the r% of Kambila did.” He seized Babdu-d din, and 
gave him up to the army of the Sultán. They bound his legs and 
tied his arms to his neck, and so conducted him to the Sultin. He 
ordered the prisoner to be taken to the women, his relations, and 
these insulted him and spat upon him. Then he ordered him to be 
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skinned alive, and as his skin was torn off, his flesh was cooked 
with rico. Some was sent to his children and his wife, and the re- 
mainder was put into a great dish and given to the elephants to eat, 
but they would not touch it. The Sultán ordered his skin to be 
stuffed with straw, and to be placed along with the romains of 
Bahddur Bira,' and to bo exhibited throughout tho country. When 
these arrived in Sind, of which country Kishli Khán was then 
governor, he ordered them to be buried. When the Sultán hoard 
this he was offended, and determined to make away with Kishlú 
Khan, who was the friond of Sultan Tughlik, and had helped him 
in obtaining the supreme power. 


Rebellion of Kishlúù Khán. 

As soon as the Sultán was informed of what Kishla Khin had 
dono in the matter of burying the two skios, he sent for him. 
Kishl& Khan instantly understood that the Sultan intended to punish 
him, so he did not attend to the invitation. He revolted, spread his 
money about, raised troops, and sent emissaries among the Turks, 
Afghans, and Khurdsfnians, who flocked to him in great numbers. 
His army was equal to that of the Sultán, or even superior to it in 
numbers. The Sovereign marched in person to fight him, and they 
met at two days’ journey from Multén, in the desert plain of Abuhar. 
In this battle the Sultán showed great prudence. He placed Shaikh 
'Imádu-d din, who resembled him (in person), under the royal 
canopy, whilst he himself moved off during the heat of the battle 
with 4,000 men. The enemy endeavoured to take the canopy, 
thinking it was the Sovereign who was under it. ‘Imédu-d din 
was killed, and they thought that the Sultán had perished. The 
soldiers of Kishli Khan were intent only on plunder, and separated 
from their chief, who was left with only a few men. en the 
Sultán foll upon him and cut off his head. When Kishli Khán’s 
troops knew this, they took to flight. 

The Sultán then entered Multan, where he seized the kází, Kari- 
mu-d din, and ordered him to be flayed alive. He brought with 
him the head of Kishlé Khán, which he caused to be suspended 
over his own door. I saw it there when I arrived in Multén. 


? Ghiyhsu-d din Bahédar Bars, King of Bengal, whom he restored to his kingdom, 
and afterwards defeated and killed. The skin of this victim was torn off and stuffed. 
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Disaster suffered by the army in the mountain of Kardohtl (in the 
Himalayas). 

This is a vast mountain, three months’ journey in length, and ten 
days’ journey from Dehli. Its king was one of the most powerful 
of the Hindu princes, and the Rultán of India sent an army to fight 
with him, commanded by Malik Nakbia, chief of tho inketand 
bearers. Tho army consisted of 100,000 hurso and a large number 
of infantry. They took the town of Jidiya, situated at the foot of 
tho mountain, and the places adjacent, making prisoners, plundering, 
and burning. Tho infidels fled to the heights of the mountain, 
abandoning their country, their flocks, and tho treasures of their 
king. Tho mountain has only ono road. Below lies a valley; above, 
the mountain itself ; and horsemen can only pass one by one. The 
troops of the Sultin ascended by this road, and took possession of 
tho town of Warangal, in the upper part of the mountain. They 
seized upon everything it contaired, and wrote to thoir Sovereign 
informing him of their victory. He sent them a kdzf and a preacher, 
and ordered them to remain in the country. 

When the great rains came on, the army was attacked by disease, 
which considerably woakened it. The borses died, and the bows 
grew slack, so the amfra sought permission from the Sultén to leave 
the mountain during the rainy season, to descend to ite base, and to 
again take up their position when the rains had ceased. The Sultén 
consented. So the commander Nakbia took all the proporty he had 
geoured, whether provisions, metals, or precious stones, and dis- 
tributed them among the troops, to carry them to the bottom of the 
mountain. When the infidels found that the Musulméns were re- 
tiring, they waited for them in the gorges of the mountain, and 
oooupied the defiles before them. They cut down old trees, and 
cast them from the heights of the mountain, and these killed all 
with whom they came in contact. Tho greater part of the men 
perished, the rest were taken. The Hindus seized the treasures, 
merchandise, horses, and arms. Of all the Musulméns only three 
chiefs escaped—the commander Nakbia, Badra-d din Malik Daulat 
Sháh, and a third whose name I have forgotten. 

This disaster deeply affected the army of India, and weakened it 
in a marked manner. Soon afterwards the Sultán made peace with 
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the inhabitants of the mountain, on condition of their paying him 
a certain tribute. They owned, in fact, the land at the foot of the 
mountain, and this they could not cultivate without the permission 
of the Sultan. 


Rebellion of the Sharif Jaldlu-d din in the Province of Ma’ bar, ete. 


The Sultán had appointed the sharff, Jalálu-d din Ahsan Shah, to 
be governor of tho country of Ma’bar, which is at the distance of six 
months’ journey from Dohli. This Jalilu-d din rebelled, usurped 
the ruling power, killed the lieutenants and agents of the Sovereign, 
and struck in his own namo gold and silver money. On one sido of 
the coins there was impressed the following (letters) : “ toe and he, 
ye and sin,” (these letters, which form the titles of the 20th and 
26th chaptors of tho Kurán, are among the epithets bestowed upon 
Muhammad,) and (the words) “father of fakira and of the indigont, 
the glory of the world and of religion.” On the other faco the 
following: “He who puts his trust in the holp of the All-merciful, 
Ahsan Sháh Sultán.” Tho Sultán, when he was informed of this 
revolt, set forth to suppress it. © © © 


Executions by means of Elephants. 


The elephants which oxecute men have their tusks covered with 
sharp irons, resembling the coulter of the plough which turns up 
the ground, and with edges like those of knives. The driver 
mounts the elephant, and, when a person is thrown in front, the 
animal winds his trunk round him, hurls him into the air, and, 
catching him on one of his tusks, dashes him to the ground, when 
he places one of his feet on the breast of the victim. After this 
he does as he is directed by his rider, under the orders of the 
Sultan. If the Sultán desires the culprit to be cut in pieces, the 
elephant executes the command by means of the irons above de- 
scribed ; if the Sultan desires the victim to be left alone, the 
elephant leaves him on the ground, and (the body) is then stripped 
of its skin. 

Campaign in Ma'bar. 
The Sultán arxived in the country of Tilang, and proceeded to- 
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wards the province of Ma’bar, to repress the sharif of the country, 
who had rebelled. He halted at Badrakot, capital of Tilang, three 
months’ march from Ma’bar. Pestilence then broke out in his army, 
and the greater part of it porished. © © © When the Sultén saw 
this calamity, he returned to Daulatébid. © © © On his journey he 
was taken ill, and the rumour spread that he was dead. ® © 9 Amir 
Hushanj, when he heard this rumour, fled to an infidel prince named 
Burabrah, who dwelt in lofty mountains between Daulatibid and 
Kikan Tanah (Tana in tho Konkan). 9 9 © 


Famine. 


Dearth made its appearance in various provinces, and the Sultán 
proceeded with his troops to encamp on the Ganges at ten days’ 
journey from Dehli. [Rebellion of ’Alnu-l Mulk.] Tho waztr con- 
ducted (the prisoner) *Ainu-1] Mulk to the presence of the Sovereign. 
The rebol was mounted on a bull aid was quite naked, saving only 
a sorap of stuff tied by a striug round his waist, © >° © The sons 
of the amirs surrounded the captive, insulted him, spat in his face, 
and buffeted his companions. © © © The Sultán directed that the 
prisoner should be dressed in clothes like those of conductors of 
pack-horses, that he should have four chains put upon his legs, that 
his hands should be fastened to his neck, and that he should be 
given into the custody of thé wazir, Khwaja-i Jahén. © ® © The 
Sultán returned to his capital after an absence of two years and 4 
half, He pardoned ’Ainu-l Mulk. 

During the time that the Sultán was absent from his capital in his 
expedition to Ma’bar, a famine arose and became serious, The man 
of wheat rose to sixty dirhams and more. Distress was general, 
and the position of affairs very grave. One day I went out of the 
city to meet the wazir, and I saw three women, who wore cutting 
in pieces and eating the skin of a horse which had been dead some 
months, Skins were cooked and sold in the markets. When 
pullocks were slaughtered, crowds rushed forward to catch the 
blood, and consumed it for their sustenance. © © © The famine 
being unendurable, the Sultán ordered provisions for six months 
to be distributed to all the population of Dehli. The judges, secre- 
tariea, and officers inspected all the streets and markets, and sup- 
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plied to every person provisions for half a year, at the rate of one 
pound and a half, Mughribi weight, each. 9 © © 


Entry of the Sulián into Dehli. 


Tho Sovereign mounted his horse to enter his capital. 9% © © Over 
his head was carried a parasol, and before him was carried the 
ghdshiya, or saddle-cloth, trimmed with gold and diamonds. Some 
small balistas were placed upon elophants, and as the Sultán ap- 
proached the city, gold and silver pieces, mixed, were discharged 
from these machines among tho people. 


Appointment aa Ambassador. 


Aftor I had passed forty days in the hermitage, tho Sultan sent me 
some saddled horses, slaves of both sexes, and clothes, and money 
for my expenses. I drossed myself, and wont to wait upon the 
Sovereign. 9 9 © Whon I arrived, he showed me greater honour 
than ever he had done before, and said, “I have sent for you to 
make you my ambassador to the King of China, for I know your 
love fur voyages and travels.” Ho furnished me with all that was 
necessary, and named the persons who were to go with me. 


E—NOTE TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE TARIKH-I 
FIROZ SHAUL OF ZIAU-D DIN BARNT. 


A full translation of Barni’s history of the reign of ’Aléu-d din 
has appeared in the Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal since 
the one in this work was printed. That translation was made by 
the late Major Fuller, Director of Public Instruction in the Panjab, 
and has been revised and annotated by Mr. Blochmann, the editor of 
the Journal. Those who are curious may now ascertain the value 
of the passages omitted from this work. The translation has enabled 
me to correct one or two slips in my own trenalation, and mine may, 
I hope, render a similar service to the other. I proceed to notice 
eome of Mr. Blochmann’s notes, 

Kié-ghari.—The proper spelling is said to be Kflokbari. The 
pages of this work afford abundant evidence of the great uncertainty 
in the apelling of names, both of places and persons. The same was 
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formerly the case in Europe, and although the printing-press has 
settled the orthography of most names, it has not in all cases decided 
the mode of spelling. Add to the various spellings the doubts 
arising from the defects of the Persian alphabet, where k is nearly 
always made to duty for itself and g also, and where a single dot 
changes the power of a lotter, the difficulty and hazard of dogma- 
tizing aro sufficiently obvious. The name may be Kilokhart, and 
indoed Sir H. Elliot has written it so (p. 625 suprà). Syud Ahmad, 
in the A’sdru-s Sanddid, also writes it so. But on the other band, 
the A’rdish-« Mahfil calls it Kfligarh{, and this is the spelling of 
General Cunningham, in his Archwological Report on Dehli. With- 
out pretending to say which is right, the latter pronunciation is 
most acceptablo to my ear. 

Kuhrém pió Mr. Blochmann says the namo is properly Guhrám, 


and if he has found it written with a g, it is good evidence of what his 
author thought it to be. Mr. Blochmann condemns me for spelling it 
incorrectly, Kohrám; but my spelling was Aahrdm, which I have‘ 
since modified to Kuhrám, upon the assurance that the local pro- 
nunciation is Kohram. These Persian writers aro not the hest 
authorities upon Hindu names; the vulgar pronunciation is a far 
better guide to tho true etymology, even as the rustic in England 
is more correct than his betters when he says, Paters’am and 
Lewis’am, instead of Peter-sham and Lewi-sham. 

P. 160. Plain of Jéidh.—Theo reading in the Journal is “ (crossed) 
at the fort of Béghpat, aftor which he encamped in the plain of 
Jad.” The words in the text are “guzar kdth ubrah kard,” i.e. 
He passed over the ford (guzar) of kath. This reading is confirmed 
by one of my MSS., the other one has simply guzar-géh. For kath 
the Journal reads “ Baghpat,” though no authority is offered. I 
followed the plain reading of the last-named MS., thinking that kéfh 
might perhaps be ghdt, a Hindi word for ferry or ford. Mr. Bloch- 
mann notices a “Joondhpoor” on the Jumna, opposite to Béghpat, 
which he thinks may be Jtdh. 

P. 162. Jélandhar.—Some variants of this name have been noted. 
To these may now be added Jarémanjir, from Major Fuller's MS. ; 


aud Jéran-manjhir, from Badéani. 
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P. 166-6. “The accursed Zid.” Major Fuller’s MS. agrecs as 
to “Zid,” but adds al’ain, like the printed text. In my MBS. it is 
clearly the usual epithet “ al la’fn,” the accursed. The roal name is 
Dawa or Défid. Seo supra p. 648. 

P. 172. Jhdéfn.—Mr. Blochmann says, “Jhfyin lios near Ran- 
tambhúr. It is known under the name of Naurhahr (new oity), 
Badáúní, i. p. 190. See Elliot, old edition, p. 198.” The proxinnty 
of Jháin to Rantambhor is clear, for it is said to be within a day’s 
march ; but in page 193 suprà, Barni speaks of “Now City” and 
Jhiin as two distinct places (sce also Jour. As. Soo. Beng., 1870, 
p. 26). 

P. 172. Akat Khén.—Mr. Blochmann writes: “I havo written 
Tkit Khdn instead of Ukat, which Major Fullor’s translation has. 
Ikit is Turkish, and means young, aud would thus be the opposite of 
Ulugh, which means old, senior.” 

P. 172. Bddith.— The placo Badah may be the mauze’ of Badah, 
south-west of the town of Jhirsah.” 

P. 175. “The Sultán proceeded to Rantambhor.”—To this the 
Journal adds, “and pitched his camp at Ran.” Mr. Blochmann adds, 
“rather on the Ran. Major Fuller's MS. has, correctly, dar ran, instead 
of the absurd dar dn of the Ed. Bibl. Indioa.” One of my MSS. agrees 
in this “absurd” reading, and the other, still more distinctly, has 
“dartn.” The exact words are “dar Rantambhor raft wa dar dn 
(darin) tashkargdh adkht,” “ went to Rantambhor, and thore pitched 
his camp.” A few lines lower, Major Fuller's translation runs. “ the 
soldiery used to fill the bags with sand, and throw them into the 
[ravine] of the Ran.” This second mention of “the Ran” is not 
to be found in the printed text, nor in either of my MSS.; they all 
agree in simply saying, “dar ghdr mi anddkhtand,” “and threw them 
into the holes.” Thus neithor the printed text nor my two MSS. 
of Barni afford any countenance to the word Ran. But though 
Barni is thus silent about the Ran, Mr. Blochmann has ample 
authority for asserting the existence of such a place. He refers to 
Badáúní (ii, 207), who says that Akbar attacked Rantambhor from 
“the top of the hill of Ran, which commands the fort ;” and he 
quotes the following from the Túsak-; Jahdngirt: “On Monday, I 
inspected the fort of Rantambhor. There are two mountains oppo- 
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site to each other: one is called Ran, and the other Tambhor. Though 
the fort is on the latter, people call it ‘Rantambhor.’ It is very 
atrong, and has plenty of water. The Ran also is a strong position; 
in fact, the only one from which the fort can be taken.” This 
explanation uf the name is rather at variance with Colebrooke’s 
etymology, alroady quoted in Vol. II. p. 824. He says it is a 
corruption of Rana-sthamba-bhramara, “bee of the pillar of war.” 

P. 182. Khitas and Baldhars—Tho general meaning of these 
torms is sufficiently obvicus from the context, but as I could find 
no authority for fixing a preciso moaning upon them, I left the 
wordg, untranslated. Major Fuller translated thom as “landlords 
and tenants.” Mr. Blochmann adds in a note, “ Baldhar may be 
Hindtstini, and signify a low-caste servant.’ Khút is a rare Arabic 
word, signifying a fine strong man. From the passages below it is 
quite clear that these terms mean the strong and the weak, and most 
prohably Jandlords and tenants, as translated.” Major Fuller says 
in a footnote that the words are unintolligible to him; and Mr. 
Blochmann adds, “If I did not know that Major Fuller's. MS. had 
khitah with a kA, I would say that khútah was a blunder for fotah 
with f. I have never seen these terms used in any other book.” 
The spelling is confirmed by both my MSS. 

P, 182. Mr. Blochmann offers an amendment of Major Fuller's 
translation in respect of the principles of taxation. My translation 
differs slightly from both. The authors words from the Print 
(p. 287), with variants from the MSS., are— 


au db [eS] gS ei gs He omy jl Od yet dey 
UUS pl year 0 OS pd y [end] ont gr U 
Both Major Fullor and Mr. Blochmann translate Gao-mesh by cow in- 


stead of buffalo, but the chief difference appears in the subsequent pert 
of the sentence. My rendering is, “The second related to buffaloes 


1 ‘According to Wilson’s Glossary, the Be/dhar is the village watchman, or sweeper, 
bot Barni speaks of him aa a tenant, or payer of revenue. 
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and sheep,’ and other animals from which milk is obtained. A 
tax for pasturage, at a fixed rate, was to be levied, and was to bo 
demanded for every inhabited honse, so that no animal, however 
wretched, could escapo the tax.” The last clause is a freo rondering 
of the original words.? Major Fuller’s translation, as amonded by Mr. 
Blochmann, runs, ‘They should levy a grazing tax on every animal 
that gives milk, from a cow to a she-goat. And this grazing tax 
was established. Also for every house they should domand a dwell- 
ing tax, so that no opportunity might be left for evasion or sub- 
terfuge in levying the tax.” The passage is very obscure, and, as 
Mr. Blochmann says, the difficult words are, “ag pas i har kBinah,” 
ete. I have read the words, “ sakinat gart.” as a compound, meaning 
“inhabited.” Mr. Blochmann takes the word gari to mean house- 
tax. This rendering, however, seems to be inadinissible here. The 
toxt tells us that two regulations were mado, ono concorning the 
land, the other relating to milch animals. A house-tax would make 
three regulations instead of two, for a house-tax could not be classi- 
fied as part of a tax on milch animals. The words “ as pas,” “in the 
rear” of every house, probably mean that the back premises were to 
be searched for the animals. Pasturage in Dehli and Sarhind is 
scanty, and the practice, as I learn, is to turn the animals out 
to the common pasturage in the day under the charge of herds- 
men and boys, and to allow them to come home in the evening. 


1 The word goafand means both shap and goat; it would have been better if 1 
had adopted the latter meaning. 

3 The diffloulty rests in the words sre and 4) 5 j2», which, from the way they 
are connected, oughé to have a similarity of meaning. For ghadat, or ghubbat, I can 
find no satisfactory definition; it means a young eagle, and this meaning may perhaps 
be extended to mean any young animal. Shutur-garbah is a phrase used to express 
the extremes of differenos or incongruity, as,—a cat and a camel ! or, as in our nursery 
language, “a Cat and a King !” (Seo Roebuck’s Proverbs, I. 268). The general 
sense of the passage, according to this view, would be—" So that no young animal (P) 
or any one as worthless as a cat compared With a camel, might be pamed over in the 

collection of the tax.” Mr. Blochmann hes taken it differently. For ghader he 
must have ghaibat, concealment, and as the ordinary meaning of shutur-garbgh 
is not in with this, a new acceptation had to be sought; are eas He 
the passing off a bad thing for a good, as a cat for a came. The cohstruction of 
sentence favours Mr. ere tte tetas reece fd anaia 
of the text; secondly, a probable, bul, as far as I know, an unauthorised rendering 
of shutur-garbah. 
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Empty stomachs insuro o Speedy and certain return, thus affording 
the inspector an excellent opportunity to count thom in tho folds and 
sheds. There is something, however, to be said on the other side. 
In the following page of the text (288), and in page 323 (Journal 
pp. 8 and 47), along with the land measurement and pasture tax, 
there is a tax mentioned called karhi or garki (masdhat o karhi o 
chardt), which Mr. Blochmann fairly renders as a “house tax.” 
Such may be the meaning of tho word gari in the passage before 
us, though I think tho context is against it. 

P. 182. Sharaf Kút—Mr. Blochmann says that, according to 
Majd Fullers MS., the correct reading is Kaini, from Adin, the 
well-known town in Persia. This is probably right. I followed 
the printed text; for my best MS. presented the variants of 
“ Sharaf Al” and “ Sharaf &d3i,” and the other had “ Sharaf Fát.” 

P. 192. Major Fullor and Mr. Blochmann aro in difficulties about 
the pay which ’Aldu-d din settled for Ins horse-soldiers. Their trans- 
lation says, “I will give 234 tankas to a Murattab, and 78 tankas to 
a do-aspah; from tho former I shall require two horses, with their 
corresponding equipments, and from the latter one with its usual 
gear.” So the do-aspah, or two-horse man, is made to have only one 
horse, and Mr. Blochmann admits in his note that, “to call a man a 
do-aspah because he joins the army only with one horse is extraordi- 
nary.” The passage is not without its difficulty, and I do not insist 
upon the exact accuracy of my own rendering; but it is at least con- 
sistent with the terms of the text and with common sense. Murattab 
T oonsider to be the general term for the fully-accoutred horseman, 
who was to receivo 284 tankas por annum, and 78 ankas in addition 
if he were a do-aspah, with a second horse. Ño the passage 
reads, “I would pay them 284 tankas regularly, and I would allow 
78 tankas (in addition) to those who keep two horses, requiring, in 
return, the two horses with all the necessary appointments. So algo 
as regards the men of one horse, I would require the horse and his 
accoutrements.” In confirmation of this view, a passage, which I 
have not translated (p. 319 of the text), says, ‘‘hashm i muratiab 
ba duwhst sí chahdr tankah wa do aspah ba haftdd o hasht tankah 
bisydr shud wa mustakim gasht,” which, as I read it, says, “the 
allowance of the horseman (murattab) waa fixed at 284 tankas, and 
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that of the do-aapah, or two-horse man, at 78 more (disydr).” Mr. 
Blochmann’s translation runs, “a Murattab could be enlisted for 234, 
and a do-aspah for 78 tankas.” 

P. 198. In line 9 of “ Regulation IIL,” for “a time when,’ 
read “a quarter where.” I gratefully acknowledge this correction, 
and also one in p. 183. As the latter required a sentence to be re- 
cast, I have, for the benefit of the reader, cancelled the page. 

In p. 97, I have noticed the inaccuracies of the edition printed 
in the Bibliotheca Indica. Mr. Blochmann makes many corrections, 
afid points out numberless errors; but no doubt, taking into account 
the imperfoct and unsatisfactory MSS. from which it was taken, he 
says, “ the edition is on the whole good.” 


Sinoe the printing of p. 468. a friend has taken exception to 
my suggosted rendering of the word jins by the term apecie. The 
citation of the original word jins indicates its employment in an 
unusual sense, for the ordinary meaning of the word is things, 
articles, goods, species. Ño the interpretation suggested in the 
passage in question oan only be justified by the terms of the context. 
The passage runs thus :— 


ailabnaae solo 15 Sali pdre y gilel She edge Wl wy 
AA 20 bap ol Wiad Jata Sle gah glial ]aias ges 
hand É WS pel deny ye Yet Erdin rym Ga Jarl le 
Jal yy lawns slew Coot) ADN ttm 9 MH Gye yet yi! 
Sen yt yb) flew 0 ya ded Aided Wake gal [aad 
wl wale po peed y 25 y Gls 5) dee AG U sivlige (ills 
# M2 uie $0 dyl Lhar dy neler 


è A 
If this passage ip testád logloally,,the jins of the nakd o jina of tho 
1 The words in brackets are omitted in ape MS, 
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first clanse must be something different from the jins which was 
received in its stead. It must have beon something which could be 
concealed, or payment could not have been evaded; and so it could 
hardly have beon grain, for corn stacks and granaries could not be 
hidden, and Timir’s soldiers never showed any scruple in helping 
themselves to all that was wanted in that way. Lastly, the nakd o 
jins of the first clause is covored in the last clause by the word zar 
(gold, money) as an equivalont. In the writers mind it was 
evidently associated with nakd (cash), and zar (gold). The loose 
term “valuables” may, perhaps, reprosent it more nearly than 
“ spéeie,” but it is clearly something allied to money. 


END OF VOL. III. 


